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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  following  Memoirs  were  written  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  series  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Chancellors ;' 
but  they  are  necessarily  more  in  the  nature  of 
sketches  than  of  finished  biographies.  The  author, 
writing  during  the  lifetime  of  the  distinguished  men 
whose  portraits  he  was  anxious  to  add  to  his  long 
gallery  of  the  holders  of  the  Grreat  Seal,  had  not  the 
advantage  of  the  letters  and  journals  and  contempo- 
rary memoirs  which  may  be  published  hereafter, 
supplying  valuable  materials  for  future  biographers ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  his  own  personal 
recollections  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  the  events  of  the  time  to  draw  from, — an 
advantage  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  laborious 
compiler  of  a  later  generation. 

The  life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  stops  unfinished  in  the 
year  1858,  and  that  of  Lord  Brougham  is  carried 
down  only  a  few  months  later ;  but,  as  at  those  dates 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  eighty-six  years  old,  and  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  eighty-first  year,  the  history  of 
their  careers  can  scarcely  be  called  incomplete. 
What  I  have  chiefly  to  regret  is  that  the  summary 
of  Lord  Brougham's  character  is  wanting,  in  which 
my  father  had  proposed  to    give  a  further  account 
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of  his  efforts  for  education  and  literature,  and  of  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

This  volume,  written  in  the  short  intervals  of 
pressing  business,  also  suffers  from  the  disadvantage 
of  not  having-  the  final  corrections  and  revisions  of 
the  author's  own  hand ;  but  I  trust  that  it  may 
nevertheless  be  considered  a  not  unworthy  conclu- 
sion of  my  father's  biographical  work,  and  that  it 
may  meet  with  the  same  favourable  reception  from 
the  public  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  former 
volumes. 

Mary  Scarlett  Campbell. 


14,  CuRZON  Street,  May  Fair, 
December,  1868, 
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LIVES 


LOED  CHANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND. 


LORD    CHANCELLOR   LYNDHURST. 


CHAPTEK   I. 

HIS   EARLY   LIFE.     1772-1804. 


Many  of  my  contemporaries  have  sunk  into  tlie  tomb,  but     CHAP. 
Lord  Lyndliurst,  considerably  my  senior,  survives,  in  the  full         ^' 


enjoyment  of  his  intellectual  powers.*     He  is  a  noble  subject  ^oid  L  nd- 
for  biography,  from  his  brilliant  talents — from  the  striking  '»ii"st  as  a 
vicissitudes   of  his   career — from   the   antagonistic  qualities  Wraphy! 
which  he  displayed — and  from  the  quick  alternation  of  warm 
praise  and  severe  censure  which   must,  in  fairness,  be  pro- 
nounced upon  his  actions.     Having  known   him  familiarly 
above  half  a  century  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  him  justice  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  hankering 
kindness  for  him  with  all  his  faults,  I  think  I  can  command 
sufficient  impartiality  to  save  me  in  this  Memoir  from  eon- 
founding  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.     All  rivalry 
between  us  has  long  ceased,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  never  be 
induced  to  disparage  or  to  blame  him  from  resentment  or 
envy. 

Half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  he  has  prayed  that  in  writing 
his  Life  I  Avould  be  merciful  to  him ;  and  I  have  promised 
that  if  he  would  supply  me  with  materials  I  would  do  my 

*  This  Memoir  was  begun  iu  March,  1853. — Ed. 
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CHAP.     ]jest  for  him  as  far  as  my  conscience  would  allow.     He  has 

'         replied,  "Materials  you  shall  have  no7ie  from  me;    I  have 

already  burnt  every  letter  and  paper  which  could  be  useful 

to  my  biographer,  therefore  he  is  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 

inclination."  * 

When  I  have  proceeded  a  little  way,  Law  Reports,  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  and  my  o^vu  testimony,  will  furnish  me  with 
abundant  materials  for  my  naiTative.  But,  in  starting,  I  have 
only  uncertain  rumours  as  to  the  origin  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
his  infancy.  I  thought  that  Debrett's,  Lodge's,  or  Burke's 
'  Peerage,'  would  at  least  have  given  me  a  pedigree,  which  I 
might  have  adopted ;  but  instead  of  telling  us  how  the  first 
Copley,  under  tlie  name  of  De  Couj^U,  came  in  with  the  Con- 
queror, and  tracing  the  Chancellor  up  to  him,  they  do  not  even 
mention  the  Chancellor's  father,  for  they  all  begin  with  his  own 
birth  on  the  21st  of  May,  1772,  as  if  he  had  then  sprung  from 
the  earth,  without  even  telling  us  what  region  of  the  world 
witnessed  this  wonderful  vegetation.  The  account  of  himself 
which  he  sent  to  these  genealogists  seems  to  disclose  a  weak- 
ness,— that  he  was  very  unreasonably  ashamed  of  his  family. 
Although  not  descended  from  De  Veres,  Bohuns,  or  Bigods,  he 
might  have  been  proud  to  be  the  son  of  an  eminent  artist, 
whose  pencil  had  worthily  commemorated  some  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  English  history:  Charles  I.  ordering  the 
arrest  of  the  five  3[embers  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
Siege  of  Gibraltar ;  the  Victory  of  Wolfe,  and  the  Death  of 
Chatham.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
was  much  hurt  by  a  speech  delivered  at  a  public  dinner  by 
the  Honourable  James  Stuart  "Wortley,  now  Recorder  of 
London,  himself  of  royal  descent.  In  demonstrating  the 
superior  good  qualities  of  the  Tories  over  the  rival  party,  he 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  alleged  aristocratic  exclusiveness  of 
the  Whigs,  by  Nvliich,  when  they  were  in  power,  Burke  and 
Sheridan  had  been  banished  from  the  Cabinet;  "whereas," 

*  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  since  asked  mc,  "  How  are  you  getting  on  witli  my 
Life?"  and  lias  oftVred  to  correct  the  proof  sheets,  adding,  "I  can  surely  judge 
better  than  any  one  of  the  accuracy  of  your  statements."  This  reminds  mo 
of  a  married  lady,  against  whom  a  scandalous  story  had  got  abroad,  and  who 
said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "You  have  my  authority  positively  to  contradict  it; 
and  surely  I  ought  to  know  whether  it  bo  true  or  false." 
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said  he,  "  we  glory  in  having  as  our  leader  in  the  one  House     CHAP. 
Ihe  son  of  a  cotton-spinner,  and  in  the  other  the  son  of  a  ' 


painter."  OlTcnco  might  have  been  justly  taken  at  the  ex- 
pression by  which  the  art  of  tlie  Chancellor's  f'atlier  was  thus 
referred  to — intimating  to  a  person  before  unacquainted  mth 
the  trutli,  that  the  Chancellor's  sire  was  an  o'perative,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  better  than  a  sign-painter. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  line  of  the  Copleys  fartlier  His  family, 
back  tlian  the  Chancellor's  grandfather,  who,  being  an  English- 
man by  birth,  married  in  Ireland  ^lary  Singleton,  and  went 
with  her  to  Boston,  in  America.  Here  was  bom  Jolm  Singleton 
Copley,  the  Chancellor's  father.  Ireland  has  been  claimed  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  distinguished  artist ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  before  he  saw  the  light  his  parents  had  emi- 
grated to  the  new  world.  In  the  year  1782,  when  he  had 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  pencil  in  London,  he  was 
■thus  addressed  by  an  American  patriot  at  Boston  : — "  I  trust 
amidst  this  blaze  of  prosperity  that  you  don't  forget  your  dear 
native  country,  and  the  cause  it  is  engaged  in,  which  I  know 
lay  once  near  your  heart,  and  I  trust  does  so  still."  So,  when 
he  sent  copies  of  the  print  of  his  painting  of '  The  Death  of 
Chatham '  to  Washixgtox  and  Adams,  the  one  replied,  "  This 
work,  highly  valuable  in  itself,  is  rendered  more  estimable  in 
my  eye  when  I  remember  that  America  gave  birth  to  the 
celebrated  artist  who  produced  it ;"  and  the  other,  "  I  shall 
preserve  my  copy  both  as  a  token  of  your  fi-iendship  and  as 
an  indubitable  proof  of  American  genius."  *  There  cannot 
be  conceived  a  more  unpromising  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts  than  the  retreat  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  whose 
descendants  had  made  little  progress  in  wealth,  and  still  fos- 
tered a  puritanical  distaste  for  all  that  was  elegant  or  imagi- 
native. Yet  almost  at  the  same  hour  America  produced, 
amid  her  deserts  and  her  trading  villages,  two  eminent 
painters,  West  and  Copley,  who,  unknown  to  each  other, 
were  schooling  themselves  in  the  rudiments  of  art,  attempting 
portraits  of  their  friends  one  day,  and  historical  compositions 
the  next,  studying  nature  from  the  "naked  Apollos  of  the 
wilderness,"  as  some  one  called  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  making 

*  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  British  Painters,'  vol.  v.,  p.  174. 

B  2 
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CHAP,     experiments  on  all  manner  of  colours,  primitive   and  com- 

pound ;  in  short,  groping  through  inspiration  the  right  way  to 

eminence  and  fame.  West's  progress  was  more  rapid,  and 
from  the  patronage  of  George  III.  he  gained  the  higher  posi- 
tion ;  but  Copley  was  more  favoured  by  the  public,  and  his 
productions  are  in  much  greater  estimation  than  those  of  his 
countryman,  once  much  prized  for  their  skilful  drawing  and 
academical  correctness.  While  Copley  continued  at  Boston, 
he  not  only  was  considered  a  prodigy — making  an  income  of 
3001.  a-year  by  drawing  j)ortraits  at  fourteen  guineas  a-piece — 
but  he  sent  over  paintings  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  Somerset  House.  Some  of  these  attracted  con- 
siderable notice,  and  he  was  strongly  advised  to  push  his 
fortune  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  To  one  of  these  counsellors 
he  answered :  "  I  would  gladly  exchange  my  situation  for  the 
I  serene  climate  of  Italy,  or  even  that  of  England ;  but  Avhat 
would  be  the  advantage  of  seeking  improvement  at  such  an 
outlay  of  time  and  money  ?  I  am  now  in  as  good  business  as 
the  poverty  of  this  place  will  admit.  I  make  as  much  as  if  I 
were  a  Raphael  or  a  Coreggio,  and  three  hundred  guineas 
a-year,  my  present  income,  is  equal  to  nine  hundred  a-year  in 
London.  With  regard  to  rej^utation,  you  are  sensible  that 
fame  cannot  be  durable  where  pictures  are  confined  to  sitting- 
rooms,  and  regarded  only  for  the  resemblance  they  bear  to 
their  originals.  W^ere  I  sure  of  doing  as  well  in  Europe  as 
here,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  my  choice ;  but  I 
might  in  the  experiment  waste  a  thousand  pounds  and  two 
years  of  my  time,  and  have  to  return  baffled  to  America. 
My  ambition  whispers  me  to  run  this  risk,  and  I  think  the 
time  draws  nigh  that  must  determine  my  future  fortune." 
According  to  the  precept  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  artists, 
he  had  continued  a  bachelor  till  the  meridian  of  life ;  but 
about  the  year  1770  he  entered  the  married  state,  uniting 
himself  to  a  young  lady  said  to  bo  of  high  respectability  and 
of  great  intellectual  accomplisliments.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  her  maiden  name,  or  the  exact  time  of  their  union. 
But  it  rests  on  the  most  undoubted  authority  that  on  the 
America.  21st  day  of  IMay,  1772,  they  were  made  happy  by  the  birth 
of  tlieir   first-born  sou,  named   John  Singleton,  after  his 
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father,  and  destined  to  be  four  times  Lord  High  Chancellor     CHAP 

of  Great  Britain.  

Before  euteriug  upon  the  career  of  the  sou,  the  reader  niay 
wish  to  be  informed  of  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the  sire. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774  he  set  sail  fi'om  Boston  for  His  father 
England,  dreading  that,  if  he  deferred  the  voyage  longer,  'j^^^^l^l 
it  might  be  effectually  prevented  by  hostilities  between  the 
mother-country  and  her  colonies.  But  he  by  no  means  then 
resolved  on  seeking  a  new  domicile,  for  he  left  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  his  child,  with  all  his  unsold  pictures  and  his  house- 
hold gods,  behind  him;  in  the  hope  that,  having  had  a 
glimpse  of  Europe,  in  all  probability  he  should  rejoin  them, 
and  find  all  disputes  amicably  adjusted.  A  final  separation 
between  the  two  countries  was  then  as  little  thought  of  as 
that  the  earth  should  bo  severed  from  the  solar  system.  After 
a  short  stay  in  London,  where  he  said  "  he  met  with  few 
friends  and  many  advisers,"  he  impatiently  set  off  for  Rome, 
the  object  of  his  aspiring  wishes  since  he  first  drew  a  likeness 
on  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  chalk.  There  is  no  account  of  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  wonders  of  the  Vatican, 
but  in  May,  1775,  avc  find  him  thus  writing  to  an  acquaint- 
ance in  London : — 

"  Having  seen  the  Eoman  school  and  the  wonderful  efforts  of 
genius  exhibited  by  Grecian  artists,  I  now  wish  to  see  the  Vene- 
tian and  Flemish  schools.  There  is  a  kind  of  luxury  in  seeing 
as  well  as  there  is  in  eating  and  drinking;  the  more  we  indulge 
the  less  are  we  to  be  restrained,  and  indulgence  in  art  I  think 
innocent  and  laudable.  Art  is  in  its  utmost  perfection  here ;  the 
Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  &c.,  leave  nothing  for  the  human  mind  to 
wish  fur.  More  cannot  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  man  than 
Avhat  is  happily  combined  in  those  miracles  of  the  chisel." 

This  artistic  tour  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Copley's  genius, 
and  strengthened  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  On  his 
return  to  London,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  he  resolved 
boldly  to  establish  himself  as  an  artist  in  this  great  metro- 
polis, trusting  to  portrait-painting  as  liis  steady  means  of  sub- 
sistence, but  not  despairing  of  being  able  to  enhance  his  fame 
by  original  compositions  commemorating  interesting  events  in 
English  history.      These,  he  wisely  thought,  offered  him  a 
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CHAP,  fairer  hope  than  '  Holy  Families,'  '  Last  Suppers,'  or  '  Cru- 
^*  cifixions,'  to  which  his  countryman  West  was  devoting  him- 
self. Accordingly  he  set  up  his  easel  25,  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  the  very  house  which  his  son,  when  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  inhabited,  and  still — an  octogenarian  Ex- 
Chancellor — inhabits. 

His  success  fully  justified  his  anticipations,  and  his  '  Death 
of  Chatham,'  though  liable  to  severe  criticism  in  some  of  its 
details,  being  received  with  unbounded  applause,  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession.  He  was  elected  a  Koyal 
Academician,  and  lived  much  respected  by  his  brother 
artists  and  by  the  public.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  figured 
as  a  jmrty  in  a  com-t  of  justice.  A  rich  citizen  of  Bristol 
came  to  Copley,  and  had  himself,  his  wife,  and  seven  children, 
all  included  in  a  family  piece.  "It  wants  but  one  tiling," 
said  the  head  of  the  family,  "  and  that  is  the  portrait  of  my 
first  wife,  for  this  one  is  my  second."  "  But,"  said  the  artist, 
"  she  is  dead,  you  know,  Sir :  what  can  I  do  ?  She  is  only  to 
be  admitted  as  an  angel."  "  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  answered  the 
other ;  "  she  must  come  in  as  a  woman ;  no  angels  for  me." 
The  portrait  of  the  first  wife  was  added ;  but,  while  the  pictm-e 
remained  in  the  studio,  the  citizen  returned  with  a  stranger 
ladv  on  his  arm.  "  I  must  have  another  cast  of  your  hand, 
IMJr.  Copley,"  said  he ;  "  an  accident  befell  my  second  wife ; 
this  lady  is  my  third,  and  she  is  come  to  have  her  likeness 
included  in  the  family  group."  The  painter  complied,  and 
the  husband  looked  with  a  glance  of  satisfaction  on  his  three 
spouses.  Not  so  the  living  lady.  On  this  occasion  she 
remained  silent,  but  afterwards  she  called  by  herself  and 
remonstrated.  "Never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of:  it  was 
unchristian  that  a  man  should  have  three  wives  at  once ;  her 
character  would  be  gone  if  she  submitted  to  it ;  out  lier  pre- 
decessors must  go."  And  she  solemnly  declared  that  she  had 
her  husband's  full  authority  for  the  alteration.  The  artist 
yielded,  and  immediately  sent  the  picture  home,  that  he 
might  have  no  more  trouble  with  it.  But  the  enraged  triga- 
mist,  without  sending  it  back,  refused  to  pay  for  it,  and, 
being  sued,  set  up  as  a  defence  that  it  was  not  according 
to  order.     The  Judj-^e  bclbre  whom  the  action  was  tried  left 
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it  to  the  Jury,  "whether  they  did  not  believe  that,  under     CHAP, 
the  circumstances,  tlie  third  wife  liad  the  authority  of  the  ' 

defendant  for  directing  the  ejection  of  the  first  and  second 
wife ;"  and  the  plaintifl'  recovered  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount 
of  his  demand. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  arose,  to  supersede  for  a  time  all 
rivals  in  portrait-painting,  although  his  reputation  has  since 
sadly  declined:  but  Copley,  by  successive  historical  pieces, 
continued  to  maintain  a  high  position  as  an  artist  till  his 
death,  in  the  year  1815. 

At  this  period  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  |'Ord  Lynd- 
was   in   the   meridian   of  life,   and,   notwithstanding   extra-  the  time  of 
ordinary  talents  and  acquirements,  had  gained  little  public  |||,^^^^^  ^^^ 
distinction.    His  mother  lived  to  see  him  in  the  robes  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  his  father  could  liardly  have  hoped  that  he 
would  ever  reacli  so  liigh  as  the  dignity  of  a  puisne  judge. 

We  must  now  trace  his  career,  and  analyse  the  "  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  arts  "  by  which  he  reached  the  lofty  eminence 
he  still  commands. 

When  Copley,  the  father,  sailed  from  America,  as  I  have  Qy.  when 
related,  his  wife  and  son  were  left  behind  him,  and  I  have  not  hurst  came 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  they  followed  him  *P  England 

•'  .  from  Ame- 

to  England.  Some  have  said  that  the  youth  continued  to  rica. 
reside  at  Boston,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  recognising  the 
indej)endence  of  America,  so  long  as  indelibly  to  fix  upon 
himself  the  stamp  of  American  citizenship.  When  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  indiscreetly  denounced  the  L'ish  as 
"  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  religion,"  Daniel  O'Connell 
retorted  that  the  Cliancelior  himself  was  an  alien,  and  liable 
to  be  reclaimed  as  a  refugee  Yankee.  But  there  is  clearly  no 
foundation  for  this  surmise:  his  father  must  be  considered 
domiciled  in  England  when  the  treaty  of  independence  was 
concluded ;  the  Chancellor  himself  was  certainly  transferred 
to  this  country  while  in  statu  impiUari ;  and  he  never  again 
set  foot  on  American  soil  except  as  a  tomist.* 

*  I  have  heard  him  express  himself  in  terms  of  affection  for  his  native  hiud^ 
and  speak  proudly  of  distinguished  Amerieans  as  his  coiuitrymen.  In  early 
life,  when  there  seemed  so  little  prospeet  of  his  huruing  ambition  ever  being 
gratified,  lie  must  have  regretted  that  he  had  lost  the  chance  of  becoming 
President  of  the  United  States. 


verses. 
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CHAP.         lu  the  year  1786,  yoimg  Copley  appears  to  have  been  at 
'         school  at  Clapham,  iu  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  precociously 
At  school,     both  a  lover  and  a  poet.     The  author  of  '  Literary  Lawyers,' 
after  noticing  Sir  William  Jones,  and  a  few  others,  from  the 
short  list  of  those  who  have  been  celebrated  both  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  Paternoster  Eow,  thus  proceeds : — 

"Lord  Lyndhurst,  too,  has  wooed  the  Muse.  While  he  was  at 
a  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Franks,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
will  serve  to  show  how  early  the  ardent  temperament  and  ready 
talent,  which  have  distinguished  his  public  career,  developed 
itself  in  this  remarkable  man.  At  Clapham  there  was  a  young 
ladies'  school,  which  was  attended  b}-  the  same  dancing-master 
as  that  employed  at  Mr.  Franks' ;  and,  previous  to  his  annual 
ball,  the  tw^o  schools  used  frequently  to  meet  together  for  the 
purpose  of  practising.  At  one  of  these  agreeable  reunions  young 
Copley,  then  not  more  than  fourteen  yesLTs  of  age,  was  smitten 
He  is  in  love  with  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  girl;  and  at  their  next  meeting 
and  writes  slipped  into  her  hand  a  letter  containing  a  locket  with  his  hair, 
and  a  copy  of  verses  of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript. 
They  wei-e  entitled  : — 

'  Verses  addressed  hy  J.  Copley  to  the  most  amiable . 

'  Thy  fatal  shafts  unerring  move, 
I  bow  before  thine  altar,  love ; 
I  feel  thy  soft  resistless  flame 
Glide  swift  through  all  ray  vital  frame; 
For  while  I  gaze  my  bosom  glows, 
]My  blood  iu  tides  impetuous  flows ; 
Hope,  fear,  and  joy  alternate  roll, 
And  floods  of  transport  whelm  my  soul. 
My  falterhig  tongue  attempts  in  vaiu 
In  soothing  nuumurs  to  complain ; 
3Iy  tongue  some  secret  magic  ties, 
]\Iy  murmurs  sink  in  broken  sighs ; 
Condemned  to  nurse  eternal  care, 
And  ever  drop  the  silent  tear. 
Unheard  I  mourn,  unheard  I  sigh, 
Unfriended  live,  unpitied  die.' 

'  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honoui-  to  accept  of  the  trifle  which 
accompanies  it,  and  you  will  oblige 

'  Your  affectionate  admirer, 

'J.  S.  Copley,  jun. 
'  r.S. — Pray  excuse  the  writing.' 
*'Tt  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  tho  lady  to  whom  these 
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verses  were  addressed  still  survives,  and  retains  in  her  possession      CHAP. 


both  tlie  letter  and  its  contents." 


The  lines,  closely  imitated  from  a  well  known  translation 
of  Horace,  I  suspect  to  have  been  copied  for  the  occasion 
from  a  scrap  Look ;  for  the  professed  lover  has  never  since 
been  known  to  versify. 

From  Clapham  he  v/as  removed  to  a  school  at  Chiswick. 
Here  he  was  taught  first  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  after- 
wards by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Home,  ftither  of  the  present  Sir 
William  Home,  once  my  colleague  as  law  ofiicer  of  the 
Crown,  now  a  blaster  in  Chancery.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  authentic  account  of  young  Copley's  proficiency 
or  demeanour  at  this  school ;  but  at  this  time  he  must  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  classical  knowledge,  Avhich  is 
reckoned  very  considerable. 

He  next  entered  on  a  field  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  He  goes  to 
most  creditably.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  entry  of  his  ^'p^'^i^'lfj* 
admission  at  Trinitv  Collef!;e,  Cambrid2:e : — 

"1790,  July  8. — Admissus  estPensionarius  Johannes  Singleton 
Copley,  filius  Johannis  Singleton  Copley  de  Boston  in  America, 
a  schola  apud  Cbiswick  in  Middlesexia  sub  pra^sidio  Doctoris 
Home.     Annos  nat.  18." 

From  his  wonderful  quickness  of  comprehension  and 
strength  of  memory  he  was  able  to  make  a  given  portion  of 
time  devoted  to  study  more  available  than  any  man  in  the 
University,  and  he  would  occasionally  affect  to  be  an  idler 
and  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  his  solid  acquirements  must  have 
been  the  result  of  steady  application. 

When  he  was  to  take  his  Bachelor's  degree,  in   a  good  His  Aca- 
year,  he  came   out   second  wrangler,   and  he   proved  his  honours, 
proficiency   not   only   in   mathematics,   but  in  classics   and  a.d.1794. 
general  learning,  by  obtaining  a  Trinity  fellowship  the  first 
time  he  sat  for  this  highly  creditable  honour.* 

*  1795,  October  2  :  Joannes  Singleton  Copley,  juratus  ct  admissus  in  socium 
minorem. 

1797,  July  5:  Joannes  Singleton  Copley,  juratus  et  admissus  in  socium 
majorem. 

He  took  his  degree  of  3LA.  1797,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1835. 
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CHAP. 
I. 


His  early 
devotion  to 
republican 
principles. 


He  is  ad- 
mitted of 
Liucolu's- 
Inn,  but  re- 
sides in  the 
Temple. 


The  tremendous  straggle  produced  by  the  French  Revohi- 
tion  between  the  defenders  of  old  institutions  however 
defective,  and  those  who  contended  that  all  existing  govern- 
ments ought  to  be  overturned,  was  now  at  its  height;  and 
young  Copley's  mind  being  from  infancy  imbued  with  repub- 
lican principles,  he  took  what  in  American  phrase  he  called 
the  "  go-a-head  side  "  so  w'armly  and  openly,  as  to  run  some 
risk  of  serious  animadversion.  He  gradually  became  more 
cautious,  but,  till  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
tempted  to  join  the  Tory  ranks  by  the  offer  of  a  seat  in 
parliament  and  the  near  prospect  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester,  he  thought  a  democratic  revolution  would 
be  salutary,  and  he  is  said  to  have  contemplated  without 
dismay  the  possible  establishment  of  an  Anglican  Eepublic. 

The  law  was  the  profession  by  which  on  this,  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  such  ambitious  dreams  were  to  be 
realized.  He  had  no  appetite  for  the  necessary  drudgery, 
but  to  gain  an  object  which  he  had  at  heart  he  could  for  a 
season  submit  to  intense  ai^plication.  For  his  means  of 
subsistence  he  depended  chiefly  upon  his  fellowship;  his 
father,  having"  lived  rather  expensively,  had  accumulated 
little  for  him.  But  the  aspiring  youth  hoped  that  before  the 
time  when,  by  the  rules  of  the  College,  he  must  take  orders- 
or  forfeit  his  fellowship,  he  should  have  made  sufficient 
progress  at  the  bar  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  all 
adventitious  aid. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May,  1794,  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  by  the  name  and 
designation  of  "John  Singleton  Copley  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Gentleman,  eldest  son  of  John  Singleton  Copley 
of  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Esq."  His  residence,  however,  was  in  the  Temple, 
which  is  chiefly  haunted  by  the  students  of  the  Common 
Law,  the  branch  of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finally  left  Cambridge  he  took  chambers  in 
Crcnvn  Office  Kow. 

He  soon  after  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Tidd,  the  famous 
Special  Pleader,  and  having  diligently  worked  in  his  chambers 
till  he  was  well  conversant  with  everything,  from  the  Ue- 
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claration  to  the  Surrebutter,  ho  commenced  Special  Pleader     CiLvr. 
under  the  bar  on  his  own  account.  ' 


Now  was  the  time  when  I  made  his  acquaintance.  He  The  author 
still  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Tidd,  and  attended  a  acq^nted 
debating  club  which  was  held  at  his  chambers  in  King's  with  him. 
Bench  Walk.  When  I  entered  here  as  a  pupil,  and  was  ^  ^  igos, 
admitted  a  member  of  tin's  club,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  Mr.  Copley,  to  whom  I  looked  up  with  the  most 
profound  reverence  and  admiration.  He  was  a  capital 
speaker,  but  rather  too  animated  for  dry  juridical  discussion. 
I  remember  once  he  was  so  loud  and  long  upon  a  question 
arising  out  of  the  law  of  libel  that  the  porters  and  laundresses 
gathered  round  the  window,  in  great  numbers,  listening  to 
liis  animated  periods,  xlt  last  a  cry  of  fire  being  raised  from 
the  crowd,  the  Temple  fire-engine  was  actually  brought  out, 
and  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  flaming  oration 
by  raising  a  general  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  incendiary. 
He  was  veiy  kind  to  me,  and  although  of  much  older 
standing  and  much  courted  from  his  university  reputation, 
he  would  ask  me  to  call  upon  him.  In  those  days  I  never 
met  him  in  private  society,  but  I  did  meet  him  not  unfre- 
quently  at  public  dinners  of  a  political  complexion.  In  after 
life  he  asserted  that  he  had  never  been  a  Whig — which  I 
can  testify  to  be  true.  He  was  a  Whig  and  something  more, 
or  in  one  word  a  Jacolin.  He  would  refuse  to  be  present 
at  a  dinner  given  on  the  return  of  ^Ir.  Fox  for  Westminster, 
but  he  delighted  to  dine  with  the  "  Corresponding  Society," 
or  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  acquittal  of  Hardy 
and  Home  Tooko. 

As  a  Special  Pleader  under  the  bar,  his  eloquence  being  of  He  attempts 
no  service,  and  a  constant  attendance  at  chambers  being  as  a  special 
expeeted,  which  was  very  distasteful  to  him,  he  had  not  the  P'*"-'''^"'  """ 

1-11  1  -1  1     •  der  the  bar. 

success  which  he  expected ;  and  he  determined  on  bemg  ^^^  travek 
called  to  the  bar.  But  before  commencing  his  forensic  in  America. 
career  he  embarked  for  America,  having  a  strong  desire  to 
revisit  his  native  country,  and  to  renew  an  intimacy  with 
some  relations  whom  he  had  left  there.  With  a  view  to  this 
ramble  he  had  solicited  and  obtained  at  Cambridge  the 
appointment    of  Travelling    Bachelor,    and    in   compliance 
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CHAP.     -^TJiij^  ^i^e   statutes   he   remitted  to   the  Vice-Chancellor  an 

ample  account  of  Transatlantic  cities  and  manners.     This  I 

have  in  vain  attempted  to  see,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  lost  for 
ever.*  His  narrative  must  be  exceedingly  interesting  if  it 
detailed  his  personal  adventures ;  for  he  paid  a  visit  of  some 
days  to  the  illustrious  Washington,  and  he  travelled  some 
weeks  in  company  with  Louis  Philippe — afterwards  King  of 
the  French — then  a  refugee  in  the  United  States. 

*  On  my  application  to  bis  College  and  to  tlie  University  authorities,  search 
was  made  for  these  letters,  bnt  I  was  informed  that  they  could  nowhere  be 
found. 


I 
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CHAPTER  11. 

AT   THE   BAR  TILL  HE  WAS   APPOINTED  SOLICITOR  GENERAL, 

1804-1819. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  Lis  return  from  America,  Copley  was     CHAP, 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  he        ^^' 
became  a  candidate  for  business  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  jj^  j^  ^^^^ 
and  on  the  Midland  Circuit.     His  professional  progress  was  *»  ^^^  bar, 
extremely  slow.     It  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  four,  and  i804,    ' 
only  four,  ways  in  which  a  young  man  could  get  on  at  the  ^^-  ^^• 
bar :    1.   By  huggery.     2.   By  writing  a  law  book.     3.   By  ^ogfes^ 
quarter  sessions.     4.  By  a  miracle. 

The  first  was  successfully  jDractised  by  that  great  nisi  prius 
leader  Tom  Tewkesbury,  the  hero  of  '  The  Pleader's  Guide,' 
who  not  only  gave  dinners  at  liis  chambers  to  the  attorneys, 
but  suppers  to  their  clerks  : — 

"  Nor  did  I  not  their  clerks  invite 
To  taste  said  veuison  bashed  at  night : 
For  well  I  knew  that  hopeful  fry 
My  rising  merit  would  descry." 

But  Copley,  although  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  prin- 
ciple, was  above  any  sort  of  meanness,  and  always  comported 
himself  as  a  gentleman.  Although  he  behaved  to  attorneys 
and  their  clerks  with  courtesy,  and  would  talk  very  freely 
with  them,  as  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  never  would 
flatter  them,  or  court  them,  or  make  interest  with  them  to 
obtain  business.  2.  Park's  book  on  the  '  Law  of  Insurance,' 
and  Abbott's  on  the  '  Law  of  Shipping,'  had  recently  acquired 
for  their  respective  authors  the  reputation  of  deep  mercantile 
lawyers,  and  filled  their  bags  with  briefs  at  Guildhall.  But 
Copley  had  always  a  great  contempt  for  authorship,  and 
would  rather  starve  than  disgrace  himself  by  it.     3.  He  took 
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CHAP,     to  Quarter  Sessions  very  cordially,  and  had  success  in  poor- 
'        law  cases,  as  well  as  in  defending  prisoners  charged  with  petty 
larcenies,  but  this  did  not  extend  his  fame  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  single  county,  and  even   here,  when  the  assizes  came 
round,  he  found  himself  postponed  to  juniors  Avho  had  won 
reputation  as  successful  special  pleaders  in  London.     4.  The 
miracle  consists  in  the  conjunction  of  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  great  speech  in  some  very  popular  cause,  with  full  ability 
to  improve  the  advantage.     Such  an  opportunity,  at  last  (as 
we  shall  see),  did  arrive  to  Copley,  and  his  fortune  was  made, 
although  with  the  utter  sacrifice  of  his  character  for  political 
consistency. 
A.D.  1813.        Meanwhile,  finding  that,  after  having  been  nine  years  at 
He  becomes  ^he  bar,  liis  pi'ogress  was  very  slow  in  a  stuff  gown,  and  that 
at-iaw.         he  was  not  likely  soon  to  gain  such  a  position  as  entitled  him 
to  ask  to  be  made  a  King's  Counsel,  he  resolved  to  take  the 
dignity  of  Serjeant-at-Law,  supposed  to  be  open  suo  jpericulo 
to  any  barrister  of  fair  reputation  and  seven  years'  standing. 
Accordingly  he  was  coifed,  and  gave  gold  rings,  choosing  for 
his  motto  "Studiis  vigilare  severis,"   which  some  supposed 
was  meant  as  an  intimation  that  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats, 
and  that  he  was  now  to  become  a  plodder. 
His  joy  at         He  remained,  however,  for  a  considerable  time  unchanged, 
ofyapoFeon  particularly  in  his  devoted  attachment   to  republican  doc- 
tVom  Elba,    trines.     Strange  to  say,  his  hero  was  Napoleon  the  Great, 
who  had  established  pure  despotism  in  France,  and  wished  to 
extinguish  liberty  in  every  other  country.     But  Copley  still 
worshipped  him,  as  when  he  Avas  denominated  by  Mr.  Pitt 
"  the  child  and  the  champion  of  Jacobinism,"  and  fostered 
some  vague  idea  that  when  once  all  the  existing  governments 
of  Europe  had  been  overturned,  free  institutions  might  follow. 
He  loudly  deplored  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  in 
1812,  and   felt  deep  sympathy  with   tlic   fellen  conqueror, 
whose  dominions  had  afterwards  shrunk  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Isle  of  Elba.     What  then  must  have  been  his 
raptures   when   he  heard   that  Napoleon  had  escaped,   had 
landed  at  Cannes,  and  was  marching  triumphantly  to  Paris ! 
It  is  said  that  Copley,  hearing  this  news  while  walking  in 
the  street,  enthusiastically  tossed  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  ex- 
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claimed,  "  Euroj^e  is  free  !  "     Nevertheless  I  doubt  not  that     f'HAP. 

lie  rejoiced  sincerely  in  the  battle  of  "Waterloo,  for'  he  has  

always  been  solicitous  for  the  interests  and  the  glory  of  his  a.d.  1815. 
country. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  mixed  little  in  general  society. 
Tlic  Tory  leaders  he  utterly  eschewed.  He  did  make  acquaint- 
ance witli  some  eminent  Whigs,  but  thought  poorly  of  them, 
as  their  notions  of  reform  were  so  limited.  Although  he  would 
not  mix  with  the  Kadicals  of  tho  day,  who  were  men  of  low 
education  and  vulgar  manners,  he  thought  they  might  be 
made  useful,  and  by  rumour  he  was  so  far  known  to  them 
that  they  looked  forward  to  his  patronage  should  they  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Crown  for  sedition  or  treason. 

At  last  arrived  the  crisis  of  Copley's  fate,  when  a  new  and 
brilliant  career  was  opened  to  liim,  which  he  entered  upon, 
throwing  aside  the  "  Burden  of  his  Principles  "  as  joyfully  as 
Christian,  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  got  rid  of  the  "  Burden 
of  his  Sins." 

The  general  pacification  of  1815  was  by  no  means  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  prosperity  anticipated  from  it.  The 
exhaustion  of  capital  during  the  war  was  severely  felt ;  the 
derangement  in  tlie  monetar}^  system,  occasioned  by  the  Act 
of  1797  for  sanctioning  an  inconvertible  paper  circulation, 
operated  most  mischievously  both  upon  commerce  and  agri- 
culture ;  and,  tlie  artificial  stimulus  of  exorbitantly  high 
prices  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  a  general  paralysis  of  in- 
dustry was  the  consequence.  Bad  legislation  and  an  unwise 
severity  in  the  executive  government  aggravated  these  evils. 
With  a  view  to  keep  up  rents,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
was  prohibited,  and  the  system  of  Protection,  now  hapj^ily 
exploded,  was  rigorously  acted  upon. 

Tlie  labouring  classes  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  general  discontent  prevailed  among  them.  Instead 
of  remedying  the  evil  by  allowing  a  free  interchange  of  com- 
modities with  foreign  countries,  penal  laws  were  passed 
forbidding  public  meetings  and  seeking  to  fetter  the  liberty 
of  the  Press. 

This  was  the  time  for  demagogues  to  flourish.  Instead  of 
seeking  a   constitutional   remedy  in  parliament,   or   trying 
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CHAP,     to  enlighten  the  public  miud,  they  strove  to  gain  eminence 
'         and  influence   by  exaggeration,  misrepresentation,   and  the 
A.D.  1817.     application  of  physical  force.     One  of  these  "  Patriots  "  was  a 
certain  Dr.  Watson,  a  physician  without  patients,  who  col- 
lected large  assemblages  of  people  in  the  Spa  Fields,  near 
He  is  coun-  London,  and  by  speeches  and  placards  was  the  cause  of  a 
Di-. Watson,  daugerous  riot.     He  was  apprehended,  and  brought  to  trial 
wXtiea-     ^°^'  ^^S^  treason,  the  charge  mainly  relied  upon  being,  that  he 
son.  had  "  levied  war  against  the  King." 

The  prosecution  was  ill-advised,  as  the  proper  course  clearly 
would  have  been  to  have  indicted  him  for  a  misdemeanour, 
in  which  case  he  must  inevitably  have  been  convicted,  and 
severely  punished  by  fine  and  long  imprisonment.  But  Lord 
Liverpool  and  his  colleagues  thought  it  would  strengthen 
the  government  if  they  could  make  this  out  to  be  a  case  of 
high  treason,  and  so  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  hanging  and 
beheading.  The  utmost  importance  was  attached  to  the 
result  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  ministers  confessed  that 
they  could  hardly  expect  to  survive  a  defeat. 

The  leading  counsel  for  the  Crown  were  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  a  very  sound  lawyer,  who, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  would  have 
filled  the  highest  judicial  stations,  and  the  Solicitor  General, 
Sir  Robert  Gifford,  who,  on  account  of  his  supposed  extraor- 
dinary merit,  had  been  lately  appointed  to  that  office,  while 
wearing  a  stuff  gown  behind  the  bar. 

Their  opponents  were  curiously  selected  and  matched. 
The  leader  was  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a  high-minded  but 
furious  ultra-Tory,  then  breathing  vengeance  against  the 
government,  because  he  had  been  disappointed  in  obtaining 
the  post  of  Solicitor  General,  to  which,  from  his  standing,  his 
talents,  and  his  services,  ho  had  a  strong  claim.  The  other 
was  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley,  generally  understood  to  entertain 
pretty  much  the  opinions  professed  by  the  prisoner,  though 
with  prudence  sufficient  not  to  act  upon  them  till  there 
should  be  a  fair  prospect  of  their  success. 

The  trial  was  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at 
Westminster,  before  Lord  Ellenborough  and  his  colleagues, 
and  began  on  the  9th  of  June,  1817.     Among  the  distin- 
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guished  men  who  sat  on  the  Bench  as  auditors  was  Lord     CHAP. 
Castlereagh,  then   leader   of  the   House   of  Commons   and  ' 

the  most  cfiicient  member  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet.  a.d.  i817. 

A  clear  case  of  aggravated  riot  was  made  out ;  and,  if  a 
spy  was  to  be  believed,  there  had  been  an  organised  plot  to 
take  the  Tower  and  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  But  this 
spy,  upon  his  own  showing,  was  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
and  he  was  contradicted  by  credible  witnesses  on  the  most 
material  parts  of  his  testimony.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  asked 
tlie  jury — 

"  Will  you  suffer  the  purity  of  British  jurisprudence  to  depend 
Tipon  the  credit  of  that  indesci'ibable  villain  ?  Will  you  add  to 
the  blood-money  he  has  already  earned  ?  AVill  you  encourage 
the  trade  and  merchandize  of  a  man  who  lives  on  blood  ?  Will 
you — the  guardians  and  protectors  of  British  law — will  you  suffer 
death  to  be  dealt  out  by  him  as  he  pleases  ?  Will  you  suffer  a 
Imman  victim  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  testimony  of  that  indescri- 
bable villain  ?  But  if  you  suffer  it,  I  must  add,  will  the  British 
public  suffer  it  ?  Will  the  people  pennit  it  ?  AVill  they  tolerate 
or  endure  it?" 

The  learned  counsel  had  been  too  abrupt  in  his  declama- 
tion, and  had  not  carried  along  with  him  the  sympathies  of 
the  jury,  who  seemed  rather  disposed  to  return  an  unpropitious 
answer  to  these  interrogatoi'ies. 

Serjeant  Copley,  who  followed,  was  much  more  calm,  iiis  speech 
persuasive,  and  successful.  I  heard  his  speech  with  great  ^^^^^.  ^  ^"" 
delight,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective 
ever  delivered  in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet,  on  re-perusing  it,  I 
found  much  difficulty  in  selecting  any  passage  which  would 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  merit.  The  whole  is  a 
close  chain  of  reasoning  on  the  evidence  as  aj^plicable  to  the 
charge.     Thus  quietly  does  he  begin  : — 

"  I  have  been  called  upon  to  assist  as  coimsel  in  a  cause  which 
in  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  in  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  may  lead,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
country ;  a  cause  of  infinite  importance  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  -whose  life  and  character — everything  that  can  be  valuable 
to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  member  of  the  community — are  at 
issue  and  depend  upon  j-our  verdict." 

VOL,  Yin.  0 
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CHAP.         After  taking  a  softened  view  of  the  tumultuous  proceedings 
'        whicli  tlie  prisoner  had  instigated  and  sanctioned,  he  conceded 
A.D.  1817.    that  they  might  amoimt  to  a  riot : — 

"But,"  said  he,  "let  me  again  remind  you  that,  although  there 
may  have  been  a  riot  and  a  dangerous  riot,  it  does  not  follow 
that  war  has  been  levied  against  the  King  in  his  realm.  In 
order  to  constitute  a  treasonable  riot  there  must  have  been  a 
deliberate  purpose  and  design  to  overturn  the  Government. 
Under  Lord  George  Gordon  there  were  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
men  marching  in  columns  with  colours  flying  and  military  music 
up  to  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  main- 
taining their  possession  of  the  capital  for  a  fortnight.  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  indeed  tried  for  treason,  but  he  was  ac- 
quitted because,  however  improper  or  mischievous  his  conduct, 
the  jury  were  of  opinion  (and  it  was  put  fairly  to  them  by  Lord 
Mansfield)  that  he  had  in  view  no  treasonable  object." 

When  Serjeant  Copley  observed  tliat,  by  his  skilful  treat- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  case  most  relied  upon  by  the  Crown,  he 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  jury,  he  added,  with  an 
air  of  seeming  humility  and  sincerity, — 

"  I  wish  I  could  state  it  with  half  the  strength  with  which 
I  feel  it.  But  the  prisoner  in  selecting  me  as  one  of  his 
coiTusel  on  this  occasion  gives  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  con- 
viction 'he  feels  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause.  He  must  have- 
known  that  I  possessed  no  powers  of  eloquence,  and  little  of  the- 
skill  of  an  advocate.  He  must  have  known  that  I  could  only 
proceed  in  a  straightforward  course,  pursuing  the  subject  in  a/ 
plain  way,  and  holding  up  the  fticts  truly  to  the  jury,  leaving 
them  to  draw  their  own  conclusion  in  favour  of  his  inno- 
cence." 

Having  gone  over  all  the  topics  which  the  defence  pre- 
sented, seemingly  without  any  plan,  but  according  to  the 
most  consummate  rules  of  art,  he  conformed  to  the  Kubrie, 
which  in  the  'Service  for  High  Treason'  requires  a  final 
prayer  that  the  jury  may  be  directed  by  Heaven  to  a  right 
verdict ;  but  he  made  it  short  and  pithy : — 

"  Let  me  then  conclude  by  fervently  praying  that  riovidenco 
which  enlightens  the  minds  of  men  and  pours  the  spirit  of  tmth 
and  justice  into  their  hearts  will  dispense  that  light  and  spirit 
to  you  in  the  dischai-ge  of  the  great  duty  which  is  cast  upon  you. 


A.D.   1S17. 
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From  tho  attention  j-on  have  paid  to  the  evidence  I  can  onl}-     CHAP, 
anticipate  a  favonrablo  result,  and  although  you  cannot  approve 
of  all  the  prisoner  has  said  or  done,  you  will  without  hesitation 
acquit  him  of  this  weighty  and  unfounded  charge." 

The  Solicitor  General  made  a  clever  reply,  and  Lord 
Ellenborough  summed  up  strongly  for  a  conviction ;  but  the 
jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  found  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  remained  in  court  in  a  state  Excites  the 
of  great  anxiety  till   the   conclusion   of  the  trial,  declared  of  Lord 
to  the  witty  Jekyll,  whom  he  met  accidentally  the  follow-  ^'ast|eieagh, 
ing  day,  that  "  if  Serjeant  Copley  had  been  for  the  Crown  caught  in  a 
the  prosecution  would   have  succeeded ;"    and  expressed  a  bafted  with 
wish  that  he  might  never  be  against  the  Crown  again.     The  Cheshire 
answer  Mas,  "Bait  your  rat-trap  with  Cheshire  cheese,  and    . 
he  will  soon  be  caught."     The  objection  to  the  joke  is  that  it 
was  rather  obvious ;  for  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Chester 
had  been  so  often  successfully  used  to  induce  adventuring 
lawyers  to  leave  their  party,  that  a  man  of  much  inferior 
powers   might    have    given   the   same   recipe   for   catching 
Copley. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  a  matter-of-fact  man,  took  the 
advice  in  good  earnest,  and,  having  consulted  Lord  Liver- 
pool, the  Premier,  obtained  his  sanction  for  opening  a  nego- 
tiation to  secure  Copley  to  the  Government.  Lord  Eldon, 
the  Chancellor,  was  not  consulted  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  power 
in  making  and  unmaldng  ministries,  he  never  interfered  in 
the  appointment  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.* 

A  communication  was  immediately  made  to  Copley  through 
the  medium  of  an  eminent  solicitor  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate. In  the  overture  nothing  was  said  about  Chester,  or 
any  other  appointment ;  but  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  Government  borough  was  proposed  without  any  express 

*  "VVlien  Copley  afterwards  was  actiially  sworn  in  Solicitor  General,  Lord 
Eldon  declared  tiuit  he  had  never  before  spoken  to  him  or  seen  him. 

According  to  another  statement  circulated  in  Westminster  Hall,  Lord 
Castlereagh  is  supposed  to  have  said  spontaneously  at  the  conclusion  of 
Copley's  speech,  "I  can  discover  in  him  something  of  the  rat,  and  I  will  set 
my  trap  for  him,  baited  with  Cheshire  cheese," 

c  2 
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CHAP,     condition  or  promise  as  to  services  or  reward ;  nevertheless, 

'        with  the  clear  reciprocal  understanding  that  the  convertite 

A.D.  1S17.    -was   thenceforth   to   be   a  tliick  and  thin  supporter  of  the 

Government,    and   that   everything   in   the   law  which   the 

Government  had  to  bestow  should  be  within  his  reach. 

This  was  a  terrible  temptation  into  which  he  was  led. 
The  chance  of  a  Jacobinical  revolution  had  passed  away,  and 
there  did  not  seem  a  possibility  of  the  Whigs  coming  into 
office  during  the  life  of  the  Regent,  wlio  heartily  hated  them, 
having  basely  betrayed  them.  The  Serjeant  was  ambitious, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  possessing  great  powers  if  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  them  in  Parliament.  But, 
Ijer  contra,  this  would  be  considered  a  very  flagrant  case 
of  raiting,  because  his  opinions  on  the  Liberal  side  were 
known  to  be  extreme,  although  he  had  never  formally  at- 
tached himself  to  any  party,  whereas  the  existing  Govern- 
ment was  conducted  on  very  arbitrary  principles,  so  that  the 
defence  of  its  measures  must  require  a  considerable  sacrifice 
of  conscience. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
when  party  distinctions  are  almost  obliterated,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  when  conflicting  political  creeds  were  nearly  as 
well  defined  as  religious,  and  the  transit  of  a  man  of  any 
eminence  from  the  ojjposition  to  the  government  side  caused 
as  great  a  sensation  as  the  perversion  of  a  popular  Protestant 
divine  to  the  Church  of  Home.  Copley  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  odium,  of  the  animadversions,  of  the  sar- 
casms, of  the  railleries,  which  awaited  him.  Another  Eegulus, 
lie  braved  them  all — with  this  difference,  that  he  had  to  con- 
sider not  what  duty  but  what  interest  demanded. 

Out  of  decency,  he  asked  a  little  time  to  deliberate. 
Although  very  free  spoken  upon  almost  all  subjects,  this  is  a 
passage  of  his  life  which  he  always  shuns,  and  it  would  be 
vain  to  conjecture  whether  he  had  any  and  what  internal 
struggles  before  he  yielded. 

When  the  negotiation  had  been  completed  he  had  a  formal 
interview  with   Lord   Liverpool,   the   Prime   Minister,    and 
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■without  a  shilling  being  put  into  his  IianJ  or  anything  being     CHAP, 
said  about  his  hit,  he  was  enlisted  and  attested  a  soldier  in  ' 


the  Tory  army.  a.d.  i817. 

Soon  after,  the  '  London  Gazette '  announced  that  "  John  He  is  re- 
Singleton    Copley,    Esq.,    serjeant-at-law,   was    returned   to  parliament 
servo  in  Parliament  for  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight."  ^"""^ 

■,      ry,  goverameut 

This  was  a  borough  then  under  the  influence  of  the  Treasury,  borough, 
and  afterwards  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  Not  "''''*•  '^"'• 
having  been  before  in  Parliament,  he  escaped  the  disgrace  of 
walking  across  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  fronting  his 
former  associates.  For  some  time  he  prudently  avoided  any 
display  to  attract  notice,  and  he  made  no  "  maiden  speech." 
He  first  broke  silence  in  the  House  by  a  few  observations  in 
supjDort  of  the  practice,  now  abandoned  and  imiversally  con- 
demned, of  giving  rewards  to  witnesses  upon  the  conviction 
of  offenders : — "  He  entered  his  protest  agahist  the  broad 
assertion  hazarded  by  an  honourable  member  that  the  system 
of  granting  rewards  had  been  productive  of  great  confusion 
throughout  the  coimtry.  He  himself,"  he  said,  "  had  been 
engaged  for  fourteen  years  on  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  had 
never  known  a  single  instance  to  justify  such  a  statement."  * 

However,  he  soon  showed  that  he  Avas  resolved  to  con-  He  becomes 
sider  only  how  he  could  best  please  his  employers.     A  Bill  o/aU^ile^^ 
was  pending  to  continue  the  Alien  Act,  whereby  the  Govern-  nieas"ves  of 
meut  was  authorised,  at  their  free  will  and  without  assigning  Tory  go- 
any  cause,  to  send  out  of  the  country  all  who  were  not  natural  '*'^"'"^^"*- 
born  subjects,  however  long  or  however  ^Jeaceably  they  might 
have   resided   under  the  alleo'iance  of  the   Eno;lish  crown. 
The  measure  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and 
in  time  of  peace  wholly  unnecessary.     However,  Ministers 
having  staked  their  existence   on  carrying  it,  thus  was  it 
defended  by  him  who  had  hitherto  been  the  professed  admirer 
and  eulogist  of  the  French  Revolution : — 

"  Let  the  House  examine  for  a  moment  what  sort  of  persons 
they  w^ere  about  to  admit,  if  they  rejected  the  Bill.  They  were 
about  to  harbour  in  this  country  a  set  of  persons  from  the  conti- 


*  38  Hansanl,  510. 
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CHAP,  nent,  who  were  educated  in  and  wlio  had  supported  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Kevolution ; — persons  who  were  likely  to 
extend  in  this  country  that  inflamed  and  turbulent  spirit  by 
Avbich  they  themselves  were  actuated — persons  who  did  not 
possess  either  morality  or  principle,  and  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  respect  those  qualities  in  this  country." 

Tliere  seems  to  have  been  a  tempest  of  ironical  clieers 
from  the  opposition  benches,  prompted  by  some  knowledge 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  orator.  This  was  a  very  critical 
moment  for  him — but  his  audacity  triumphed : — 

"  I  have  expressed,"  said  he,  in  a  calm  lowered  voice,  "  and  I 
will  repeat  the  opinions  which  I  have  deliberately  formed,  and 
which  I  conscientious!}'  entertain  on  this  question.  I  am  aware 
that  these  opinions  are  distasteful  to  some  honourable  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  perhaps  think  that  our 
institutions  might  be  improved  by  a  little  Jacobinical  admixture. 
[Loud  cheers  and  counter-cheers.]  I  repeat  that  I  express  my- 
self as  I  feel,  and  I  shall  never  be  disturbed  by  any  clamour 
raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  meant  to  question  my 
sincerity  ;  for  there  is  not  any  one  who  truly  knows  me  but  is 
aware  that  the  observations  I  have  made  are  the  result  of  my 
conviction  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursued 
on  this  occasion.  If  no  Alien  Bill  existed  there  might  and  pro- 
bably would  be  an  influx  of  persons  whose  principles  and  views 
are  alarming  to  all  who  love  the  regulated  freedom  which  we 
enjoy.  I  know  that  the  great  mass  of  the  English  population 
are  well  affected  to  the  laws  of  England ;  but  all  in  the  House 
must  be  aware — and  if  not,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Members  are 
shut — that  there  still  exist  in  England  disaffected  persons  ready 
to  distui'b  its  quiet, — persons  who,  forming  a  junction  with  dis- 
affected foreigners,  may  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  acts 
of  disturbance  and  outrage.  I  am  not  so  hazardous  a  politician 
as  to  throw  an  additional  quantity  of  combustible  matter  into 
the  country  in  order  to  see  how  much  we  can  bear  without 
exploding.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  experiment  as  to  the 
(juantity  of  fresh  poison  which  may  be  inhaled  without  destroying 
the  constitution.  In  1793  similar  arguments  to  those  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  had  been  used,  but  Parliament  by 
disregarding  them  saved  us  from  those  horrors  which  a  reckless 
clamour  for  liberty  had  conjured  up  in  another  country."  * 

The  implied  promise  for  such  seiTices  was  duly  performed, 

*  38  Hansard,  820. 
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and  Best,  afterwards  created  Lord  AVynford,  who  liad  pre-     CHAP, 
viously  been  rewarded  for  deserting  his  party  by  the  Chief  " 


Justiceship  of  Chester,  having  resigned  that  office  on  being  a.d.  1818, 

raised  to  the  bench  in  Westminster  Hall,  it  was  conferred  on  He  is  made 

the  new  renegade,  who  had  already  had  a  slight  foretaste  ticeof  Ches- 

of  ministerial  favour  in  being  created  a  King's  Serjeant.  ^^' 

"  The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge." 

Immediately  proceeding  on  the  circuit,  he  displayed  those 
extraordinary  powers  and  qualities  which  might  have  made 
him  the  very  greatest  magistrate  who  has  presided  in  an  Eng- 
lish court  of  Justice  during  the  present  century.  But,  ad- 
mired and  praised  by  all  who  saw  and  heard  him  clothed  in 
scarlet  and  ermine,  Copley  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
and  he  was  impatient  to  finish  his  business  in  Denbighshire, 
Flintshire,  and  Cheshire,  that  he  might  get  back  to  St. 
Stephen's  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  schemes,  for  which  the 
times  seemed  so  propitious.  His  name  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  the  ministerial  majority  in  every  division,  and  he 
could  be  relied  uj)on  in  every  emergency  of  debate,  doubtless 
saying  to  himself,  "  the  sailor  who  looks  for  high  salvage 
and  prize  money  must  be  ready  to  go  out  in  all  weathers." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  first  vacancy  he  was  made  and  Soli- 
Solicitor  General  to  the  King,  and  he  regularly  became  a  ^^i!"^ 
member  of  Lord  Liverpool's  government.  He  talked  rather  *^-^-  ^^i^- 
licentiously  of  his  chief  and  of  his  colleagues,  but  he  very 
steadily  co-operated  with  them  in  all  their  measures,  good  or 
bad.  From  the  beginning  Lord  Eldon  had  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  him,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that 
the  man  had  at  last  appeared  who  was  to  turn  him  out  of 
office.  The  worthy  old-fashioned  Peer,  who  had  been  a 
sincere  and  bigoted  Tory  all  his  life,  could  not  look  with 
benignity  on  one  who,  he  was  credibly  informed,  had  danced 
round  the  Tree  of  Liberty  to  the  tune  of  Qa  ira,  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  no  faith  in  political  conversions. 
Copley  always  behaved  to  him  respectfully,  but  showed  no 
earnestness  to  cultivate  him,  knowing  that  he  did  not  hold 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  that  the  Chancellor's  long  tenure  of 
office  must  of  necessity  ere  long  come  to  a  conclusion. 
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CHAP. 
II. 

A.D.  1819. 


His  great 
success  in 
his  new 
career. 


Unhappy 
fateof  a  bro- 
ther RAT. 


His  mar- 
riage. 


Mr.  Solicitor's  great  mortification  was  to  find  himself 
serving  under  GijSbrd,  the  Attorney  General,  his  junior  in 
standing  and  greatly  his  inferior  in  acquirements  and  oratory. 
He  now  transferred  himself  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Avhere  he  had  practised  since  he  became  a  Serjeant,  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  there  is  more  profitable  busi- 
ness. But,  although  he  had  precedence  here,  Gifford  having 
stationed  himself  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  a  school  for 
the  woolsack,  he  had  not  the  first  practice.  This  was  retained 
by  Scarlett,  who  (take  him  for  all  in  all)  was  the  most 
formidable  champion  for  his  opponent  I  have  ever  known  at 
the  English  bar,  and  wlio  was  at  this  time  irresistible  from 
the  entire  ascendancy  he  had  acquired  over  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tenterden,  the  presiding  Judge. 

Mr.  Solicitor's  position,  however,  now  appeared  very 
prosperous.  His  spirited  and  noble  bearing  had  secured  him 
a  favourable  hearing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
very  agreeable  manners  had  made  him  popular  with  all 
branches  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  Nor  did  he  seem  to 
suffer  from  any  unpleasant  conciousness  of  having  acted 
questionably,  or  from  any  suspicion  that  he  might  be  ill 
thought  of  by  others.  His  gait  was  always  erect,  his  eye 
sparkling,  and  his  smile  proclaiming  his  readiness  for  a  jest. 

How  different  his  fate  from  that  of  poor  Charles  Warren, 
who  had  only  been  "  a  Whig  and  nothing  more."  After  being 
for  years  petted  by  the  Whigs,  their  destined  Attorney  General, 
and  possessed  of  such  celebrity  as  a  "  diner  out "  that  he  would 
not  accept  an  invitation  till  he  had  a  list  of  the  company  he 
was  to  meet, — in  an  evil  hour  he  too  afterwards  ratted,  being- 
made  Chief  Justice  of  Chester ;  but  he  could  not  stand  the 
reproachful  looks  and  ironical  cheers  of  his  former  friends 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  soon  died  of  a  broken 

heart — 

"  Illc  cruccm  pretium  scclcris  tulit,  hie  iliatlema." 

I  am  now  to  present  Sir  John  Copley  in  a  new  light — as  a 
man  of  fasliion.  Hitliorto  his  converse  with  the  gay  world  liad 
been  very  limited ;  he  had  seldom  been  in  higher  society  than 
at  a  Judge's  dinner  in  Bedford  Square ;  he  himself  generally 
dined  at  a  coffee-house,  and  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
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over  he  solaced  himself  in   the  company  of  his   friends  in     CHAP. 
C^o^VIl  Office  Eow.     But  he  now  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  " 

young  widow,  whose  husband,  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas,   had  a.i..  isi9. 
been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     She  was  the  niece 
of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  late  Attorney  General,  at  whose 
house  he  first  met  her.     She  received  his  attentions  favour- 
ably, and  they  were  married  on  the  13th  of  March,  1819. 

Forthwith  he  set  up  a  brilliant  establishment  in  his  Hisdomestic 
father's  old  house,  George-street,  Hanover-square,  which  he 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified.  Lady  Copley  was  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  with  extraordinary  enterprise  and  clever- 
ness. She  took  the  citadel  of  fashion  by  storm,  and 
her  concerts  and  balls,  attended  by  all  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  who  could  gain  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  her,  reflected  back  new  credit  and  influence  on 
her  enraptured  husband.  There  were  afterwards  jealousies 
and  bickerings  between  them,  which  caused  much  talk  and 
amusement;  but  they  continued  together  on  decent  terms 
till  her  death  at  Paris  in  1834 — an  event  which  he  sincerely 
lamented.  He  was  sitting  as  Chief  Baron  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  when  he  received  the  fatal  news.  He  swallowed 
a  large  quantity  of  laudanum  and  set  off  to  see  her  remains. 
But  his  strength  of  mind  soon  again  fitted  him  for  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  life. 
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CHAPTEK     III. 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL  —  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  —  MASTER  OF  THE 
ROLLS.      1819-1827. 

CHAP.     giR   John    Copley   continued   Solicitor  General   five  years, 
'        doing   his   official   duty  in    Court  very  ably  and   unexcep- 


A.D.  1S19.    tionably,  but  supporting  all  the  measures  of  Government  in 
Parliament  with  an  ostentatious  contempt  of  public  opinion. 
He  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  consolation  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  strong,  and  that  while  it  lasted  his  promotion  was 
secure. 
Trial  of  the       During  this  long  period  the  only  great  State  prosecution 
^n°ih^tors    '^'^^^   ^^^^^  whicli   arose   out   of  the  Cato  street  Conspiracy, 
which  looked   like  a   travesty   of  'Venice  Preserved,'  but 
was  a  real  and  very  detestable  plot,  to  begin  with  the  murder 
of  all  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Cabinet  when  assembled  at 
a  Cabinet  dinner.     Thistlewood,  a  half-pay  officer,  who  in- 
duced a  number  of  mechanics  and  clowns  to  join  with  him 
in  his  scheme  of  liberation,  was  first  brought  to  trial,  and  a 
clear  case  was  made  out  against  him.     Mr.  Solicitor  General 
replied,  and  satisfied  himself  with  calmly  and  clearly  reca- 
})itulating  the  evidence,  and   showing  that  it  substantiated 
the  charge  of  high  treason.     In  some  of  the  other  cases  he 
opened  the  prosecution  to  the  jury  in  the  same  tone  as  if 
he  had  been  conducting  an  action  for  "  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered," to  which  no  defence  could  be  set  up.     Convictions 
were  obtained  without   difficulty,  and  five  of  the  prisoners 
actually  suffered  death  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  them. 
Qy.  sboul  1       This   is   the   last    instance   of  capital   punishment   being 
be^a  aipft!!l  actually  inflicted   for   the   crime  of  high   treason  in   these 
ofience?       realms.     Prost   and   his   associates  were   convicted  of  high 
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treason  at  Monmoutli  avIiou  I  was  Attorney  General,  they     ^9,4^- 

having  engaged  in  a  very  formidable  armed  insurrection  and  

taken  the  town  of  Newport  by  storm.  I  succeeded,  against  a.d.  isio. 
the  opinion  of  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  having 
their  sentence  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  because  a 
question  had  been  raised  upon  which  the  Judges  Avere  nearly 
equally  divided,  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  procedure  pre- 
paratory to  their  trial.  Again,  Smith  O'Brien  was  convicted 
of  high  treason  in  Ireland  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  guiding  the  deliberations  of  the  Government  in  such 
matters.  He  was  clearly  guilty  in  point  of  law  and  fact  too ; 
l)ut  his  rebellion  was  so  ludicrously  absurd  that  I  thought  it 
■would  take  away  all  dignity  and  solemnity  from  the  punish- 
ment of  death  if  it  should  be  inflicted  upon  him,  and  my 
advice  was  followed  in  offering  him  a  pardon  on  condition  of 
transportation.  So  foolish  was  he,  that  he  denied  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  commute  the  sentence  without  his  consent ; 
and  he  insisted  on  being  immediately  liberated, — or  hanged, 
beheaded,  and  quartered.  I  was  actually  obliged  to  bring 
in  and  push  a  Bill  through  Parliament  (against  which  he 
petitioned)  to  sanction  the  conditional  pardon  ;  and  under  this 
he  is  still  an  exile  in  the  southern  hemisphere.*  But,  upon 
a  satisfactory  conviction  in  a  real  and  serious  case  of  high 
treason,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  capital  punishment  is 
proper.  The  temptation  to  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men 
to  engage  in  revolutionary  plans  which  may  at  once  give 
them  power  and  fame  is  not  adequately  met  by  the  mere 
dread  of  lengthened  imprisonment  in  case  of  foilure,  and  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  resistance  may  be  justifiable  is 
that  it  is  successful. 

I  must  now  submit  to  the  painful  task  of  exhibiting  Mr.  Arbitrary 

a   f    .  fi      1  T   •    •  *       •      IT  •  policy  of  the 

feolicitor  Copley  as   a  politician.      Antigallican   ioryism —  government 
irenerated  by  the  French  Revolution — althouiih  near  its  end,  ^\  *'.*^  ^''^r 

^  "^  ,         ,  ^  '    elusion  or 

was  still  in  morbid  vigour,  and  exhibited  most  alarming  and  the  reign  of 
revolting  symptoms.     The  old  genuine  Tories  I  very  much    "^"'^^ 
respect.     They  carried  to  excess  their  desire  of  defending 
what  they  considered  the  just  privileges  of  the  Church  and 

*  AtKjust,  1858.     He  lias  since  received  a  free  jwrdon,  and  been  permitted  to 
return  to  Ireland,  where,  on  account  of  his  folly,  he  is  harmless. 
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prerogative  of  tlie  Crown,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
hostile  to  an  improvement  in  our  institutions.  They  stood 
up  for  triennial  Parliaments,  and  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
to  that  concluded  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  France  in  1787  they 
always  supported  the  cause  of  "  free  trade  "  against  tlie  Pro- 
tectionist Whigs. 

The  terror  of  innovation  inspired  by  the  French  Eevo- 
lution  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  the  Tories,  and  made 
them  passionately  cherish  every  abuse.  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Chancellor,  was  the  venerable  impersonation  of  this  per- 
verted Toryism ;  and  he  still  held  uncontrolled  sway.  The 
consequence  was,  a  violent  conflict  between  public  opinion 
and  the  authority  of  the  Government.  Discontent  some- 
times broke  out  in  licentious  publications  from  the  press,  and 
sometimes  in  tumultuary  assemblages  of  the  ]ieople.  These 
were  met,  not  by  concession  and  reform,  but  by  a  furious 
extension  of  the  criminal  law  and  by  military  execution. 
Now  came  the  "  Manchester  ]\rassacre,"  or  the  "■  Battle  of 
Peterloo,"  *  Avhen  a  meeting  which  was  certainly  unlawful 
was  as  certainly  dispersed  by  unlawful  means  and  Avith  un- 
necessary cruelty.  However,  all  the  excesses  of  magistrates 
and  soldiers  were  defended  and  eulogised  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Parliament  w^as  suddenly  summoned  to  pass  new 
laws  in  restraint  of  public  liberty.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address  to  the  Prince  Eegent  Mr.  Solicitor  took  a  prominent 
part,  boldly  justifying  all  that  had  been  done  at  Manchester 
by  the  civil  and  military  autliorities,  and  asking  w^liether  it 
could  be  supposed  that  his  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General  and  himself  had  advised  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
resort  to  martial  violence  against  the  people  ?  Mr.  Scarlett 
calmly  answered,  that "  from  all  he  had  known  of  his  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  he  believed  him  incapable  of  sucli 
conduct,  unless,  indeed,  his  oinnions  had  latehj  undergone  a 
very  material  change'' t 

Tlie  famous  Six  Acts  were  passed.  Fortunately,  they 
have  all  long  ago  either  expired  or  been  repealed.  While 
they  were  upon  the  Statute-Jjooli  the  Constitution  was  sus- 

*  So  called  from  the  place  near  IManchcstcr  where  the  meeting  was  held, 
t  41  ILuibard,  173. 
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pencled,  oral  discussion  was  interfered  with  not  oidy  at  county     ^?/^^' 
meetings  but  in  debating  clubs  and  pliilosopliical  societies,  ' 

and  no  man  could  venture  to  write  upon  j)olitical  or  tlieolo-  a.d.  isio. 
gical  subjects  except  at  the  peril  of  being  transported  beyond 
the  seas  as  a  felon. 

These  Acts  were  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Copley.  Gilford  was  still  Attorney  General,  but  had  not 
nerve  for  heading  the  encounter,  he  too  having  in  his  youth 
professed  liberal  principles,  although  with  much  more  mode- 
ration than  his  colleague.  On  the  second  reading  of  "The 
Seditious  Meetings  Prevention  Bill,"  they  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  Mr.  Solicitor  apologising  for  his  coming  forward 
as  leader  to  explain  and  support  it  in  a  very  elaborate  speech 
by  pretending  that  the  task  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  him 
from  the  sudden  indisposition  of  his  honourable  and  learned 
colleague,  Avhich  he  had  only  heard  of  since  he  came  into 
the  House.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Solicitor  resorted  to  that 
which  had  become  his  favourite  theme — the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution : — 

"  It  had  been  said  by  some  honourable  gentlemen  that  the 
disease  was  merely  local.  Good  God !  was  it  possible  that  those 
by  whom  such  an  assertion  was  made  had  entirely  forgotten  Avhat 
had  already  occurred  in  the  world?  "Was  all  the  experience 
derived  from  the  course  and  progress  of  the  French  Eevolution 
to  be  lost  to  the  world  ?  "Who  did  not  know  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  revolution  a  laige  part  of  France  was  not 
alienated  from  the  existing  Government  ?  Who  did  not  know 
that  it  was  only  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  populous  dis- 
tricts in  Fx-ance  that  disaffection  originally  manifested  itself,  and 
that  to  the  inertness  of  the  friends  of  monarchy  in  the  other 
parts  of  that  kingdom  the  deplorable  consequences  that  followed 
■were  attributable  ?  " 

Having  observed  that  the  anti-revolutionary  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  could  only  be  judged  of  properly 
when  viewed  as  a  whole,  he  went  over  all  the  Six  seriatim, 
lauding  them  as  mild  when  compared  with  the  evils  which 
they  were  to  remedy.     Thus  he  concluded  : — 

"  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  always  advising  the 
Ministry  to  try  the  effects  of  conciliation.  There  was  every  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Ministers  to  conciliate  the  honest,  the 


Ill 
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CHAP,  well-disposed,  and  tlie  loyal ;  there  was  no  disposition  to  exercise 
coercion  on  ttem.  But  how  were  Ministers  to  conciliate  these 
reformers  who  were  drawing  the  sword  against  constitutional 
authority  ?  It  would  be  weakness  to  attempt  it.  They*  were 
not  men  to  be  conciliated.  To  oifer  conciliation  would  be  to 
succumb — would  be  to  give  a  triumph  to  the  disaffected,  and 
an  encouragement  to  them  to  rally  round  the  banners  of  se- 
dition."* 

In  a  subsequent  debate  on  what  was  called  "  The  Blasplie- 
mous  Libel  Bill,"  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Solicitor  General  in  his  former^  perhaps 
he  might  call  them  his  less  prudent  days,  had  indulged  in 
expressing  his  feeliogs : — 

M):  Solicitor  Genercd — "  I  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  on  what 
gi'ounds  be  brings  charges  against  me  for  my  former  conduct? 
Why  am  I  taunted  with  inconsisteilcy  ?  I  never,  before  my 
entrance  into  this  House,  belonged  to  any  political  society,  or 
was  in  any  "way  connected  with  politics ;  and  even  if  I  had 
intended  to  connect  myself  with  any  party,  I  confess  that 
during  my  short  parliamentary  experience  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  the  viercs  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  induce  me  to  join 
them."  t 

This  harangue  was  delivered  from  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  was  received  with  derision  by  the  Whig  leaders  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  At  the  conclusion  Mackintosh  whispered 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  who  sat  next  to  him,  "  The  last 
sentence,  with  the  change  of  one  word  for  a  synonyme, 
would  have  been  perfectly  true.  But,  instead  of  quarrelling 
with  our  views,  he  should  have  said  that  he  did  not  like  our 
])rospectsr  % 

Although  what  Copley  said  of  his  not  being  actually  an 
admitted  member  of  any  political  party  before  he  entered 
Parliament  was  true  to  the  letter,  he  was  aware  that  all  who 
lieard  him  knew  he  was  gainsaying  all  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments which  he  had  before  entertained  and  expressed ;  and 
that  he  would  have  supported  with  equal  zeal  measures,  if 
possible,  more  obnoxious  at  the  will  of  the  jMiuister      He 

*  41  Hansard,  607.  t  Ih.,  1438. 

X  Lord  John  riUsseU's  preface  to  vol.  vi.  of  his  '  Life  of  Moore." 
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was  accordingly  compared  to  the  mercenary  soldier  ready  to     ^^,^'^^- 
obey  every  command  of  his  superior  officer,  and  exclaiming —  ' 


"  Pectore  si  fratris  gladium  juguloque  parentis  •^•^'  18-0. 

Condere  mo  jubeas    .    ,     . 
.    .    .     iiivita  peragam  tamen  omnia  dextra." 

The  Bills  were  all  carried  by  large  majorities,  and  for  a 
time  we  could  not  be  said  to  live  in  a  free  country.  But  an 
explosion  was  at  hand  which,  when  it  burst  forth,  caused  the 
Six  Acts  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1820,  died  George  III.,  in  the  Death  of 
sixtieth  year  of  his  reign.     As  he  had  long  been  civilly  dead,  anXfni!!a' 
although  his  effigy  was  still  placed  upon  the  coin  and  the  of  Queen 
government  was  administered  in  his  name,  this  event  would  Encriand. 
liave  caused  little  sensation,  and  would  hardly  have  produced 
any  change  in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  had  it  not  been 
that  while  the  power  of  the   Begent  (become  George  IV.) 
remained  as  it  was,  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  now  Queen  of 
England,  and,  unless  some  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
her,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  exalted 
station. 

Her  husband,  ^\  ho  a\  ould  sooner  have  renounced  his  throne 
than  shared  it  with  her,  had  been  collecting  evidence  to  prove 
her  guilty  of  conjugal  infidelity,  and  now  intimated  that  tliis 
would  immediately  be  brought  forward  against  her,  unless 
she  would  consent  to  live  abroad  as  a  private  individual,  upon 
a  liberal  allowance  to  be  settled  upon  her.  Having  rejected 
this  offer  with  contempt,  she  entered  London  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  populace,  and  his  Majesty  declared  war 
against  her  by  laying  a  green  bag,  containing  the  criminatory 
evidence,  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  the  scandalous  and  ill-judged  proceedings  which  followed,  The  Queen's 
Copley  was  not  at  all  to  blame.  He  was  not  consulted  on  "^ ' 
the  expediency  of  bringing  the  Queen  to  an  open  trial ;  he 
never  spoke  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
when  the  Divorce  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  strictly  confined  himself  to  his  professional  duty  as 
an  advocate,  in  trying  to  prove  the  allegation  of  adultery 
which  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  contained.  The  Queen's 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  having  obtained  leave  froui 
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CHAP,     tlie  House  of  Commons  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
"       Lords  as  advocates  against  the  Bill,  similar  leave  was  given 


A.D.  1820.    to  the  King's  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  support  it. 

In  the  forensic  contest  which  ensued,  Copley  appeared  to 
great  advantage  compared  with  Gifford,  his  colleague,  who, 
though  naturally  acute  and  shrewd,  now  lamentably  exposed 
his  defective  education,  and  jjroved  that  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  rise  was  a  mere  frolic  of  fortune.* 
Mi^sdidtor  Copley  chiefly  distinguished  himself  in  the  reply.  This, 
Copley  upon  the  whole,  greatly  delighted  the  Eng,  although  his 
Queen.  *^  Majesty  was  somewhat  offended  by  the  banter  and  i^ersijlage 
in  which  the  counsel  occasionally  indulged  to  a  degree  hardly 
suitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  dignity  of 
the  royal  personages  on  whose  conduct  he  commented.  His 
chief  resource  was  to  excite  the  jaded  attention,  and  to  chase 
the  growing  ennui  of  his  hearers,  by  humorous  quotations 
and  striking  analogies.  In  pressing  the  topic  of  the  rajjid 
promotion  of  Bergami  by  the  Queen  from  being  a  common 
courier,  wearing  livery,  to  a  high  office  in  her  household,  he 
asked : — 

"  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  shut  our  eyes  to  the  inference 
which  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  ?  What  are  the  services  thus 
rewarded  ?  One  of  the  best  dramatic  authors,  in  speaking  upon 
subjects  of  this  kind,  has  given  us  this  solution ;  for  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Eoman  Empress 
in  a  situation,  and  under  circumstances,  which  I  will  not  de- 
scribe : — 

'  Thread-bare  cliastity 

"Was  poor  in  the  advancement  of  her  creatures  ; 

Wantonness — magnificent.'  " 

In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that,  in  travelling,  Bergami's 
room  in  iho,  hotels  they  visited  was  always  next  hers,  and  on 
the  explanation  of  her  counsel,  that  it  was  for  her  protection, 
and  to  guard  against  surprise,  Copley  thus  raised  a  rather 
indecorous  laugh  : — 

"  Oh  !  all  this  was  intended  to  guard  against  surprise,  against 


*  I  regret  to  bo  obliged  to  speak  thus  slightingly  of  a  very  amiable  man. 
To  liim  no  blame  was  to  be  imputed  in  any  part  of  his  career.  He  received 
his  variou;}  promotions  without  solicitation  or  intrigue,  and  although  they  were 
jobs,  they  were  the  jobs  of  others,  to  whom  liis  elevation  was  convenient. 
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some  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened.     Are  we  to  be  led     CHAP. 

•  III 

away  by  the  confident  assertions  of  counsel  ?     I  look  around  to 

see  whether  I  can  possibly  discover  to  what  my  learned  friend 
refers,  or  from  what  source  he  takes  the  idea  of  a  '  surprise.'  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  it,  except  in  a  grave  author  with 
whose  writings  I  know  him  to  be  ver}'^  conversant.  In  Foote's 
'  Trip  to  Calais,'  I  see  something  like  a  hint  for  this.  MiniJcen, 
the  chambeiToaid,  and  0' Donovan,  the  Irish  chairman,  are  discus- 
sing the  extraordinary  friendship  of  Sir  Henry  Hornby  for  their 
mistress,  and  the  protection  he  afforded  her,  which  had  caused 
much  scandal,  but  which  he  thus  explains  away — 

"  '  My  Lord  was  obliged  to  go  about  his  affairs  into  the  North  for 
a  moment,  and  left  his  disconsolate  lady  behind  him  in  London.' 

"  Miniken. — '  Poor  gentlewoman  ! ' 

"  O* Donovan. — '  Upon  which  his  friend  Sir  Henry  used  to  go 
and  stay  there  all  day,  to  amuse  and  divert  her  ! ' 

"  Miniken. — '  How  goodnatured  that  was  in  Sir  Henry  ! ' 

"  O'Donovan. — '  Nay ;  he  carried  his  friendship  much  farther  than 
that ;  for  my  Lady,  as  there  were  many  highwaymen  and  footpads 
about,  was  afraid  that  some  of  them  would  break  into  the  house  in 
the  night,  and  so  desired  Sir  Heniy  Hornby  to  be  there  every  night.' 

"  Miniken. — '  Good  soul !  and  I  suppose  he  consented.'  " 

The  Solicitor  General's  speech,  which  lasted  two  days,  was 
thus  concluded : — 

"  In  retiring  from  your  Lordships'  bar  we  should  be  guilty  of 
the  greatest  ingratitude  if  we  did  not  make  to  your  Lordships 
our  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  which  we  have  experi- 
enced at  your  Lordships'  hands.  Never  came  a  cause  into  a 
Court  of  Justice  in  which  there  was  so  much  anxiety  with 
respect  to  every  step  in  its  progress,  and  with  respect  to  its  final 
result.  Every  passion  has  been  successfully  appealed  to  in  the 
conduct  of  the  defence  by  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side. 
They  have  well  and  faithfully  discharged  their  duty  to  their 
illustrious  client.  We  make  no  complaint  of  their  conduct.  We 
rejoice  to  see  such  talents  exercised  in  the  defence  of  a  Queen  of 
England.  My  Lords,  my  learned  friends  have  endeavoured  to 
awaken  successively  all  the  sympathies  and  all  the  passions  of 
your  nature.  They  have  even  appealed  to  the  basest  of  all  pas- 
sions— the  passion  of  fear.  In  this  high  and  august  assembly, 
the  elite,  if  I  may  so  express  mj'self,  of  a  nation  lenowned  for  its 
fiimness  and  intrepidity,  my  learned  friends  have  appealed  to 
the  passion  of  fear.  You  are  told  by  one  of  my  learned  friends 
that  if  you  pass  this  Bill  into  a  law,  you  will  commit  an  act  of 
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CHAP,  suicide.  Another  of  my  learBcd  friends  tells  yon  that  'you  are 
to  pass  the  Bill  at  your  peril ! '  These  words  hung  upon  the  lips 
l8-'0  ^^  ^y  learned  friend  for  a  time  sufficiently  long  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  they  were  afterwards  affectedly  withdrawn.  I  know, 
my  Lords,  that  you  will  not  dare  to  do  anything  that  is  unjust. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  that  what  justice  requires  you  will  do, 
without  regard  to  any  personal  consideration  that  may  aflfect 
yourselves.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  in  this  place  alone  that 
these  arts  have  been  resorted  to.  The  same  course  has  been 
pursued  out  of  doors ;  the  same  threats  have  been  held  out,  and 
every  attempt  has  been  made  to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  de- 
cision of  your  Lordships.  Even  the  name  of  her  Majest}'  herself 
has  been  profaned  for  this  purpose.  In  her  name,  but  undoubtedly 
without  her  sanction,  attacks  of  the  most  direct  nature  have  been 
made  against  all  that  is  sacred  and  venerable  in  this  empire 
— against  the  constitution — against  the  sovereign — against  the 
hierarchy — against  all  orders  of  the  State.  My  Lords,  this  could 
not  proceed  from  her  Majesty.  Her  name  must  have  been  made 
use  of  by  persons  aiming,  under  the  sanction  and  shield  of  that 
name,  at  some  dark  and  pernicious  designs.  Believing  other- 
wise, my  Lords,  we  must  imagine  that  her  Majesty  was  aiming 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  country,  to  be  replaced 
by  revolutionary  anarchy — 

dum  Capitolio 

Eegina  dementcs  ruiuas, 

Fuuus  et  imperio  parabat, 

might  in  that  case  become  a  new  {era  with  our  posterity.  My 
Lords,  if,  having  considered  the  whole  case,  you  should  have 
the  strongest  conviction  on  your  mind  that  the  Queen  is  guilty 
of  the  charges  which  are  imputed  to  her  in  this  Bill,  but  you 
should  think  that  in  strictness  there  is  not  legal  proof  on  which 
you  can  judicially  act,  I  admit  that  you  must  adopt  the  language 
suggested  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Denman,  and  say  '  Go  and 
SIN  NO  MORE.'  But,  my  Lords,  if,  bending  your  minds  earnestly 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  evidence,  and  drawing  from  it  as 
Judges,  as  men  of  understanding  and  men  of  honour,  its  just  and 
legitimate  conclusion,  the  case  is  made  out  so  strongly,  so  io-Hy, 
and  in  a  manner  so  satisfactoiy  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
upon  your  Lordships'  minds,  then,  my  Lords,  knowing  what  I 
do  of  the  tribunal  1  am  now  addressing,  I  am  sure  you  will  pro- 
nounce your  decision  on  this  momentoiis  question  with  that 
firmness  which  is  consonant  with  your  exalted  station."* 


Hiiusard,  N.  S.,  vol.  iii.     Sec  'Lives  of  Chancellors,'  vol.  vii.  chap.  204. 
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I  need  not  mention  that,  althouo:li  the  second  reading:  of     CHAP. 

...                                       IIL 
the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  small  majority,  it  was  afterwards  


amendment. 


withdrawn  by  liis  jMinisters,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Sove-  a.d.  i820- 
reign,  who  had  ever  after  a  grudge  against  them,  and  a  lildng  ^^""*" 
for  Copley,  in  return  for  his  vigorous  support  of  it.* 

No  change  took  place  in  the  law  officers  under  the  Govern-  He  still 
ment  for  the  three  following  years.  During  this  period  Copley  ligation 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  unfrequently,  but  it  was  "f*''*^  P^"^^ 
only  officially,  as  was  expected  of  an  Attorney  or  Solicitor  all  law 
General  in  the  old  regime,  in  defending  all  arbitrary  acts  of 
the  executive  Government,  and  opposing  all  attempts  to  im- 
prove our  laws.  He  was  particularly  zealous  in  denouncing 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Bill  for  taking  away  capital  punish- 
ment from  the  offence  of  forgery  ;  and  in  an  elaborate  speech 
he  tried  to  prove  that  such  a  measure  would  be  fatal  to  paper 
credit,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.f  Than  such  an 
exhibition  nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  odious- 
ness  of  the  system  of  government  which  happily  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close,  for  Copley  himself  was  enliglitened  and 
humane,  and  when  he  was  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  his 
own  feelings,  without  offending  his  superiors  or  endangering 
his  own  advancement,  he  was  disposed  to  take  the  liberal 
side  on  every  question,  and  to  assist  in  mitigating  the  barba- 
rous severity  of  our  penal  code. 

At  last,  on  Gififord  succeeding  Sir  Yicarv  Gibbs  as  Chief  Oct.  1824. 
Justice    of  the   Common    Pleas,   Copley   became   Attorney  Attomey 
General.     Since  the  time  of  Thurlow  and  AVedderburn  no  ^™"'*l- 
Attorney  General  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
prominent  a  member  of  the  Government.    Yet,  after  a  diligent 
search  in  Hansard,  I  can  find  no  speech  of  his  at  tins  period  of 
his  career  which  would  now  be  found  interesting. 

The  topic  which  then  agitated  the  public,  and  on  which 

*  On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  in  January,  1821,  Copley  further 
showed  liis  zeal  on  the  King's  side,  by  a  speech  against  the  motion  to  censure 
the  omission  of  the  Queen's  name  from  the  Liturgy,  saying,  "Tlis  impression 
was,  that  no  person  could  agree  with  the  present  motion  without  being  alike 
an  enemy  to  the  monarch  and  the  monarchy."  A  motion  was  made  to  take 
down  these  words ;  but  they  were  explained  away  so  as,  without  spoiling 
their  pith,  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  being  disorderly. — Hansard,  vol. 
iv.  199. 

t  Hansard,  N.  S.,  v.  895. 
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tlie  people,  aiid  the  Parliament,  and  the  Cabinet  were  nearly 
equally  divided,  was  "  Catholic  Emancipation."     This  topic 
.  Copley  as  yet  had  cautiously  avoided,  uncertain  which  side 
was  likely  to  prevail.    There  were  very  contradictory  rumours 
resjjecting  the  private  inclinations  of  George  IV.     The  Duke 
of  York,  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  had  publicly  made  a 
vow  that  he  never  would  consent  to  the  measure — but  his  life 
was  considered  very  precarious,  and  there  was  little  chance  of 
his  surviving  the  reigning  sovereign.     Lord  Liverpool,  the 
Prime  Minister,  although  he  had  steadily  opposed  further  con- 
cession to  the  Catholics,  had  done  so  with  much  moderation, 
and  he  had  allowed  their  admission  to  Parliament  to  be  an 
"  ojjen  question."     Lord  Eldon  and  Peel  were  stanch  anti- 
Catholics  ;  but  the  former  was  declining  fast  in  political  influ- 
ence, and  the  latter  had  given  alarming  signs  of  a  tendency 
to  liberalism.     On  the  other  hand,  Canning,  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 
a  rising  reputation,  was  a  zealous  and  sincere  emancipator. 
If  Copley  had  acted  according  to  his  o^^^l  secret  wishes,  he 
would  have  both  voted  and  spoken  for  the  bill  to  allow  Roman 
Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  for  the  more  limited 
measure  to  allow  Eoman  Catholic  Peers  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.    However,  he  considered  the  more  prudent  course  to 
give  an  anti-Catholic  vote,  without  committing  himself  by  a 
speech, — taking  care  in  private  conversation  to  intimate  that 
he  had  no  decided  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  that  a  change 
of  circumstances  might  justify  a  change  of  policy. 

He  still  resisted  all  reforms  of  the  law  proposed  by  oppo- 
sition members.  Thus  the  bill  for  allowing  counsel  to  address 
the  jury  in  cases  of  felony  he  denounced  as  unnecessary  and 
dangerous.  "  At  present,"  he  said,  "  the  Judge  is  of  counsel 
for  the  accused  in  trials  for  felony.  But  if  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  were  to  make  a  speech  fuU  of  inflammation  and  exag- 
geration, which  must  inevitably  happen,  then  it  would  be 
replied  upon  by  the  Judge  in  his  charge,  and  he  would  thus 
become  of  counsel  against  the  prisoner."  *  So  he  urged  very 
forcibly  aU  the  fiaUacious  arguments  which  in  a  subsequent 


*  Hansard,  N.  S.,  xi.  207 ;  xv.  59G. 
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stage  of  his  career,  AYhcn  law  reform  had  become  popular,  he     ^^J^^- 
as  forcibly  refuted,  calling  forth  the  remark  that  he  had  made  ' 

the  best  speech  against,  and  the  best  speech  for  the  Bill.  a.d.  1824- 

During  all  the  time  that  he  was  Attorney  General,  he  never  ^^^^• 
filed  a  single  information  ex  oflScio  for  a  libel.  With  Lord  conduct  as 
Castlereagh  died  the  system  of  trying  to  govern  by  terror.  P"^^^°^P^°' 
Some  of  the  Six  Acts  expired  without  any  attempt  to  continue  while 
them,  and  the  others  became  a  dead  letter.  This  change  is  to  General.^ 
be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  more  enlightened  views  of  Canning, 
who  was  now  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendant,  being  warmly 
supported  by  Huskisson,  who  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Cabinet  to  the  great  disgust  of  Lord  Eldon,  while  Peel,  the 
Home  Secretary,  was  beginning  himself  to  set  up  for  a  law 
reformer,  and  on  all  subjects  except  Catholic  emancipation 
was  alarming  the  ojytimisfs,  who  thought  that  om-  institutions 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL  had  reached  a  state  of 
absolute  perfection.  If  Copley  had  been  directed  to  file  as 
many  criminal  informations  as  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  who  placed 
widows  and  old  maids  on  the  floor  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  receive  sentence  for  political  libels  published  in 
newspapers  which  they  had  never  read,  because  they  received 
annuities  secured  on  the  profits  of  the  newspapers  afore- 
said, I  fear  me  he  would  have  obeyed,  and  would  have  produced 
very  plausible  reasons  to  justify  what  he  did ;  but  I  believe 
that  he  had  sincere  pleasure  in  following  the  mild  course 
towards  the  press  which  distinguished  his  Attorney  General- 
ship, being  swayed  both  by  his  natm-al  good-humour  and  by  a 
reasonable  conviction  that,  unless  "  libels  "  contain  some  direct 
insult  to  religion  or  some  direct  incitement  to  violate  the  law, 
the  state  prosecutor  had  better  leave  them  to  be  answered 
and  refuted  by  the  press,  or  quietly  to  drop  into  neglect. 

Chancery  reform  (as  afterwards  in  1852)  was  now  the  great  The  part 
subject  of  agitation.     Lord  Eldon,  in  his  own  court  and  in  ^^^2^^^  ^ 
the  judicial  department  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  allowed  chancery 
arrears  to  accumulate  which  could  not  be  cleared  off  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  litigants ;  and  to  expose  this  abuse  the  opposi- 
tion were  frequently  moving  for  returns  and  for  committees 
of  inquiry.     The  staff  of  Judges  to  dispose  of  equity  business 
was  certainly  insufficient,  and  much  of  the  delay  so  grievously 
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CHAP,     complained  of  arose  from  the  absurd   system,  now  happily 
'        exploded,  of  the  Judge  before  whom  a  cause  was  heard  re- 
A.D.  1824-  ferring  it  to  another  Judge,  called  a  "  Master  in  Chancery," 
1826.  \fit\i  perpetual  appeals  and  fresh  references  between  them. 

Lord  Eldon,  however,  was  personally  answerable  for  unne- 
cessary and  culpable  "  cunctation,"  as  he  called  it,  in  pro- 
tracting the  arguments  of  counsel  and  in  deferring  judgment 
from  day  to  day,  from  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  year, 
after  the  arguments  had  closed  and  he  had  irrevocably  decided 
in  his  own  mind  what  the  judgment  should  be.  His  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  were  fully  aware  of  his  infirmity,  and  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  him.  But  they  knew  that 
he  had  great  authority  with  the  King,  and  that  the  "  Church- 
and-King  "  party  looked  up  to  him  as  their  head  ;  so  that  any 
affront  to  him  might  be  fatal  to  the  existing  administration. 
Copley  had  a  nice  game  to  play.  The  administration  was  to 
be  upheld,  for  he  would  have  been  overwhelmed  in  its  ruins ; 
but  Lord  Eldon,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  that  object,  was 
to  be  vilij^ended,  so  that  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
he  might  be  got  rid  of,  and  a  fit  successor  might  take  his 
place.  Lord  Eldon,  knowing  that  in  spite  of  long  cuncta- 
tion, "  that  fell  Serjeant  Death  "  would,  ere  long,  be  "  strict 
in  his  arrest,"  destined  as  his  successor  his  humble  favourite 
Gifford,  and  looked  suspiciously  on  Copley,  who  not  only 
had  been  a  Jacobin,  but  had  acquired  a  high  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  an  anti- Jacobin,  and  was  now 
ready,  as  pro-Catholic  or  anti-Catholic,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  clutching  the  Great 
Seal. 

In  private  Mr.  Attorney  talked  with  the  most  undisguised 
and  unmitigated  scorn  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  applied  to  the  "  venerable  Judge  "  all  the 
epithets  which  courtesy  required ;  but  he  only  came  forward 
in  his  defence  when  forced  so  to  do  by  official  etiquette,  and 
then  he  lavished  upon  him  praise  strongly  seasoned  with 
sarcasm. 

To  stave  off  the  repeated  motions  for  Chancery  reform,  a 
commission  had  been  appointed,  which,  after  sitting  two 
years,  iiad  made  a  report  rccommenchng  certain  improvements 
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in  tlic  procedure  of  tlie  Court  of  Chancery.     Copley's  last     ^^n^" 
performance  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Attorney  General 


was  to  introduce  a  Bill  founded  on  this  report.  After  a  very  a.d.  1826. 
luminous  exposition  of  the  flagrancy  of  the  existing  system  I8th  May. 
— irresistibly  suggesting  the  question,  WJii/  had  it  been  allowed 
to  exist  so  long  ? — he  said,  "  He  would  not  venture  to  expatiate 
upon  the  merits  of  the  present  Chancellor,  a  theme  above  his 
})ower ;  he  would  content  himself  with  reminding  the  House 
of  the  panegyric  lately  pronounced  on  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  by  a  learned  member,  who  had  eloquently  dwelt  upon 
the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  his  mind  and  of  his  manners, 
his  singular  disinterestedness,  and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice 
his  love  of  retirement  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties."* 
The  Bill,  having  been  read  a  first  time,  was  allowed  to  lan- 
guish till  Lord  Eldon  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

But  we  have  still  some  notice  to  take  of  our  hero  before  he  His  practice 
reached  this  elevation.    While  Attorney  General  he  continued  bar  while 
the  second  in  practice  in  Westminster  Hall,  though  still  at  a  Attorney 

J^  .  Oeneral. 

long  distance  from  Scarlett,  who,  by  his  own  merits  and  the 
partiality  of  Lord  Tenterden,  was  decidedly  the  first.  At 
this  time  no  state  trial  nor  cause  celebre  of  any  sort  arose,  and 
I  have  in  vain  looked  for  any  further  producible  specimen  of 
Copley's  forensic  eloquence.  He  was  wonderfully  clear  and 
forcible ;  but  he  could  not  make  the  tender  chords  of  the 
heart  vibrate,  having  nothing  in  unison  with  them  in  his  own 
bosom.  He  was  more  solicitous  about  the  effect  he  might 
produce  while  speaking  than  about  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
trial.  Therefore  he  was  unscrupulous  in  his  statement  of 
facts  when  opening  his  case  to  the  jury,  more  particularly 
when  he  knew  that  he  was  to  leave  the  court  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address,  on  the  plea  of  attending  to  public  business 
elsewhere.  I  was  often  his  junior,  and  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  he  was  stating  a  triumphant  defence,  which  we 
had  no  evidence  to  prove,  I  several  times  plucked  him  by 
the  gown  and  tried  to  check  him.  Having  told  the  jury  that 
they  were  bound  to  find  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  he  was  leaving 
the  court ;  but  I  said  "  Xo !  Mr.  Attorney,  you  must  stay  and 
*  Hansard,  N.  S.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  1228. 
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examine  the  witnesses ;  I  cannot  afford  to  bear  the  discredit 
of  losing  the  verdict  from  my  seeming  incompetence :  if  you 
go,  I  go."  He  then  dexterously  offered  a  reference — to  which 
the  other  side,  taken  in  by  his  bold  opening,  very  readily 
assented.* 

Strange  to  say,  although  he  had  an  eye  to  the  woolsack,  he 
■would  not  be  tempted  by  any  fee  to  go  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  counsel,  nor  would  he  take  a  brief  in  Scotch 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  For  gaining  the  object  of  his 
ambition  he  trusted  entirely  to  politics,  and,  if  asked  how  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  "  demurrers  for  want  of 
equity,"  and  "  exceptions  to  the  Master's  Keport,"  and  how 
he  should  know  whether  to  affirm  or  reverse  interlocutors 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  he  would  gaily  exclaim,  "alois 
comme  alors." 

About  this  time  he  was  so  much  petted  by  the  high  Tories 
that  he  had  some  vague  notion  of  cutting  the  profession  of  the 
law  altogether  and  accepting  a  political  office,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  succeed  Lord  Liverpool ;  and,  with  the  addition 
of  fixed  principles,  he  certainly  would  have  been  far  better 
qualified  than  Perceval,  who,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  party, 
had  become  Prime  Minister  from  being  Attorney  General. 
Copley  had  a  much  better  stock  of  general  information  and 
superior  oratorical  powers,  with  fascinating  manners,  which 
made  him  a  general   favourite.      He  now  more  than  ever 
affected  the  man  of  fashion,  and  when  he  took  a  trip  to  Paris 
was  flattered  with  any  raillery  which  supposed  that  he  in- 
dulged  in  all  the  gaieties  of  that  dissipated  capital.     By 
driving   himself  about   the  streets   of  London   in   a   smart 
cabriolet,  with  a  "  tiger "  behind,  he   greatly  shocked  Lord 
Eldon,  who  exclaimed,  "  What  would  my  worthy  old  master, 

*  It  was  related  that  Clarke,  the  leader  of  the  Midhind  Circuit  (under 
whom  Copley  was  reared),  luiviiig  in  the  middle  of  his  oixining  speech 
ok-served  a  negotiation  going  on  for  tho  settlement  of  tho  cause,  stated  con- 
liduntly  an  important  fact  which  ho  had  imagined  at  tho  moment.  Wlun 
all  was  over,  his  attorney  afterwards  said  to  him  privately,  "  Sir,  don't  you 
tliink  we  have  gut  very  good  terms?  but  you  rather  went  beyond  my  instruc- 
tions." "  You  fool,"  cried  he,  "  How  do  you  suppose  you  could  have  got 
such  Urms  if  I  had  stuck  to  your  instructions?"  But  in  the  ease  in  tho  text» 
Copley  had  entertained  no  ulterior  view  beyond  making  a  dasldug  speech, 
and  leaving  poor  Campbell  to  lose  the  verdict. 
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George  III.,  have  tliougbt  of  me,  had  he  heard  of  his  Attorney     ^f^^' 
General  comporting  himself  like  a  prodigal  young  heir  dissi- 


pating a  great  fortune?"     I  know  not  whether  Copley  had  a.d.  1824- 
any  view  to  the  Foreign  OfSce,  for  I  never  heard  liim  say 
so:   but  he  particularly  cultivated  the  cor])s  diiiomatique, 
who  were  constantly  to  be  seen  at  his  table  and  at  Lady 
Copley's    receptions.     She    now   weeded   her   visiting-book 
almost  entirely  of  lawyers,  and  their  wives  and  daughters; 
but  he,  by  his  honhomie,  or  rather  his  abandon,  contrived  to 
keep  up  his  popularity  with  all  ranks.     A  proof  of  this  w^as  He  is  re- 
that,  becoming  a  candidate  to  represent  the  University  of  th™univei- 
Cambridge    in   Parliament,  he    was    warmly   supported  by  sityofCam- 
lawyers — Tory,  Whig,  and  Eadical — and  he  was  triumphantly    "  ^^' 
returned.     Luckily,  he  had  not  to  make  a'  speech,  nor  to 
publish  addresses  to  the  constituents ;  so  that  even  when  he 
took  his  seat  as  the  representative  of  a  body  strongly  opposed 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  he  was  at  liberty  to  espouse  either 
side,  without  the  open  scandal  of  inconsistency. 

But   events   were   thickening   which   determined   him  to  His  reasons 
declare  himself  a  strong  anti-Catholic.     Lord  Gifford,  who  j^ciarino- 
had  conformed  himself  in  all  things  to  Lord  Eldon's  views,  himself  a 
had  been  the  destined  anti-Catholic  Chancellor.     But  in  the  catholic, 
beginning  of  September,   182G,  this  worthy  person,  whose 
rise   had  been  so   extraordinary,  suddenly  died,  making  a 
vacancy  in  the   office  of  Master   of  the  EoUs,  and  in  the 
reversion  of  anti-Catholic   Lord   Chancellor.      Lord   Eldon 
wished   much  that   Sir   Charles   Wetherell,   then    Solicitor 
General,   whose    notions   about   Church   and   State   exactly 
agreed  with  his  own,  should  succeed  him.     Of  Copley  the 
bigoted  ultra-Tory  had  an  utter  horror;  for  in  dreams  he 
had  seen  this  rival  snatching  the  great  seal  from  his  hand, 
and  heard  him  delivering  a  harangue  in  favour  of  the  lioman 
Catholics. 

Lord  Liverpool,  full  well  knowing  the  Chancellor's  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  thus  cautiously  addressed  him : — 

"  You  will,  of  course,  have  heard  the  melancholy  and  unex- 
pected death  of  Lord  Gifford.  He  is  a  very  great  loss  at  this 
time  both  public  and  private.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  speak 
to  no  one  on  the  subject  till  I  have  seen  you.     Plaving,  however, 


A.D.  1826. 
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CHAP,  received  an  account  yesterday  of  Lord  Gifford's  extreme  danger, 
it  was  impossible  I  should  not  turn  in  my  mind  during  the  night 
what  was  to  arise,  if  we  were  so  unfortimate  as  to  lose  him.  I 
confess  to  you,  the  present  inclination  of  my  mind  is  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  be  made  to  accept  the  Mastership  of 
the  Eolls.  He  has  no  competitor  at  the  bar,  at  least  on  our  side, 
nor  any  one  on  the  Bench  who  can  compete  with  him  for  the 
highest  honours  of  the  profession.  Indeed,  I  know  not  what 
else  can  be  done  which  would  not  increase  all  prospective  diffi- 
culties to  an  immense  degree. 

"Do  not  return  any  answer  to  this  letter;  but  turn  it  well 
over  in  your  mind,  and  let  us  talk  of  it  when  we  meet  to- 
morrow." 

Ijord  Eldon  in  great  consternation  wrote  a  "  most  private 
and  confidential "  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which,  after 
mentioning  Lord  Gifford's  death  and  observing  that  "the 
prejudice  created  against  him  in  the  public  mind  was  gene-, 
rated  by  the  industry  of  some  who  envied  his  rapid  profes- 
sional advancement  more  than  by  any  other  assignable 
cause,"  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Of  course  the  Minister  is  now  looking  for  a  successor — he 
naturally  looks  to  Copley.  I  doubt  extremely  whether  he  will 
accept  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Eolls,  even  Avith  the  prospect  of 
possessing  the  Great  Seal.  His  professional  emoluments  must  be 
very  great — the  object  for  him  naturally  to  look  to  is  the  King's 
Bench,  and  report  as  to  the  health  of  the  Chief  Justice  does  not 
represent  the  prospect  of  obtaining  that  object  as  at  a  distance. 
I  have  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  has  conducted  himself  to 
me  as  to  this  very  respectfully,  my  apprehensions  that  he  will 
decline  the  Kolls.  He  ought  not,  perhaps — yet  a  man  of  his 
eminence  in  that  part  of  the  jirofession  in  which  ho  has  been  en- 
gaged may  probably  feel  unwilling  to  go  into  a  Court  of  Equity 
as  a  Judge,  never  having  been  in  one  as  a  counsel,  and  especially 
in  that  Equity  Court  in  which  much  business  is  rather  business 
of  form  than  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  intellect.  Ho 
lias  always  refused  briefs  in  Scotch  causes,  which  looks  as  if  his 
views  wore  directed  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  not  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  who  must  hear  so  many  Scotch  causes." 

The  object  of  this  letter  was  to  persuade  Sir  llobert  Peel 
that  Copley  was  not  fit  for  the  office  of  Blaster  of  the  Rolls,  or 
of  Chancellor,  uud  to  induce  him  to  interfere  to  bring  about 
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another  arrangement :  but  the  attempt  wholly  failed,  and  in     chap. 
a  subsequent  letter  to  his  confidant,  Lord  Eldon  says :  ' 


"  "With  respect  to  Coploy  he  accepted  the  office,  and,  it  appeared  ^'^'  ^^"*^' 
to  me,  without  any  doubt  about  accepting  it.     Indeed,  though  I   ^^  '^  ^^ 
doubted  whether  he  would  accept,  as  he  never  had  been  in  a  the  Rolls. 
Court  of  Equity  at  all,  and  never  woiUd  take  a  brief  in  a  Scotch 
cause,  yet,  considering  that  the  Chancellorship  and  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench  may  be  soon  open, — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  change  of  Administration  may  not  be  a  thing  so 
impossible  in  the  mean  time,  as  to  make  the  acceptance  a  foolish 
thing  of  an  office  and  income  worth  8000?.  a-year  for  life,  which 
may  be  accepted  without  prejudice  to  his  moving  to  either  of  the 
above  offices,  if  they  happen  to  be  vacant  in  due  time, — I  think 
he  has  acted  very  prudently,  especially  taking  into  the  account 
that  he  goes  to  school  in  the  lower  form  (the  Rolls)  to  qualify 
him  to  remove  into  the  higher,  if  he  takes  the  Chancellorship." 

In  truth,  Copley  never  did  hesitate  one  moment  in  accept- 
ing the  offer,  although  clogged  with  the  condition  that  he 
must  not  for  the  present  ask  a  peerage.  Lord  Eldon  had 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  his  sitting,  as  Gifford  had 
done,  and  presiding  as  Deputy  Speaker  in  the  decision  of 
appeals.  This  point  was  conceded  by  Lord  Liverpool  to 
Lord  Eldon,  who  undertook  to  get  through  the  appeals  with 
the  assistance  of  Alexander,  C.B.,  and  Vice-chancellor  Leach. 
They  were  both  well  acquainted  with  Scotch  law,  and  he 
suggested  that,  though  commoners,  they  might  be  appointed 
to  act  as  Deputy  Speakers,  and  in  fact  give  judgment  in  the 
name  of  the  House,  although  they  could  not  give  any  reason 
for  the  decision.*  Copley  felt  that  for  him  to  have  attempted 
to  speak  ex  cathedra  on  the  Scotch  tenure  "  a  me  vel  de  me  " 
woukl  only  have  exposed  him  to  ridicide,  whereby  his  power 
of  supplanting  Lord  Eldon  might  be  materially  impaired  ; 
whereas,  by  remaining  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  he  would  acquire  new  weight  there,  and  might 

*  This  attempt  led  to  very  anomalous  and  inconvenient  consequences,  and 
will  never  be  repeated.  Leach,  as  he  could  not  make  a  speech  in  the  House, 
used  to  get  the  counsel  and  solicitors  into  a  committee  room,  and  there  state  to 
them  his  reasons  for  the  judgment  of  the  House.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
assembled  a  mob  round  him  in  Palace  Yard  and  parodied  the  giving  of  a 
judgment  or  any  other  proceeding  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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CHAP,     be  ready  at  any  favourable  moment  to  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  the  condemned  Chancellor. 


A.D.  1826.  On  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1826,  he  appeared 
at  the  Chancellor's  levee  in  a  gold-embroidered  gown  as 
Master  of  the  Eolls.  He  looked  a  little  abashed,  for  hitherto 
this  office  had  generally  been  declined  by  aspiring  Attorney 
Generals  as  beino^  considered  rather  a  comfortable  shelf  for 
second-rate  men ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  air  of  self- 
satisfaction  and  hilarity,  conscious  to  himself  that  he  was 
playing  a  deep  and  a  sure  game. 
His  com-  Of  his  judicial  performances  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  hardly 

an  Equity     a  vcstigo  remains.     They  ought  to  be  found  in    '  Russell's 
Judge.         Chancery  Reports,'    but  there,  although  his  name  is  men- 
tioned, no   decision   of  his   of  the   slightest   importance   is 
recorded.     The   gossip  of  the   profession  during   the   short 
period  when  he  continued  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  that  "  he 
sat  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  rose  as  early  as  possible,  and 
did  as  little  as  possible."     Yet  he  shewed  his  tact  and  clever- 
ness by  avoiding  all  scrapes  into  Avhich  he  might  have  fallen, 
and  by  keeping  the  bar  and  the  solicitors  in  good  humour. 
He  devotes        His  whole  energies  were  now  absorbed  in  political  intrigue. 
pS.*°     The  death  of  the  Duke   of  York  in  January,  1827,  after 
having  vowed  eternal  hostility  (whether  as  subject  or  sove- 
reign) to  Catholic   emancipation,  caused   some  doubts  and 
misgivings  to  his  Honour,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was 
further  told  that  the  life  of  George  IV.  had  become  very 
precarious,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  now  heir  pre- 
sumptive, had  come  round  to  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
But  a  crisis  unexpectedly  arose  to  confirm  the  anti-Catholic 
propensities  which  his  Honour  had  confidentially  disclosed 
during   his   canvass  for   the  University,   and   induced  him 
publicly  and  solemnly  to  i)roclaim  himself  a  determined  and 
Death  of      Unchangeable  Anti-Catholic.   In  February,  1827,  Lord  Liver- 
pool.  ^''"'  pool*  the   Prime   Minister,  was   suddenly   struck   down   by 
Feb.  1827.    apoplexy,  and  although  ho  continued  to  breathe  for  some 
months,  it  was  known  that  his  i)ublic  career  was  at  an  end. 
A  terrible   collision   immediately  took  place   between  pro- 
Catholics  and   anti-Catholics.     Tlie  King  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  government  that  tliere  should  be  a  majority 
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of  anti-Catliolics  in  tlie  Cabinet,  and  that  he  should  have  an     CHAP. 

Ill 
anti-Catholic  Keeper  of  his  conscience,  but  that  emancipation  ' 

should  still  be  "  an  open  question."  This  was  acquiesced  in  a.d.  iS27. 
by  all  parties,  and  it  was  absolutely  settled  that,  whoever 
the  Prime  ]\Iinister  might  be,  there  was,  at  ail  events,  to  be 
an  anti-Catholic  Lord  Chancellor.  Copley  said  to  himself 
and  his  intimates,  "I  am  the  man."  The  rivals  for  the 
premiership  were  Peel  and  Canning.  The  former,  indeed, 
said  he  was  willing  to  continue  to  serve  as  Home  Secretary 
under  some  anti-Catholic  peer  if  any  one  of  sufficient  repu- 
tation to  succeed  Lord  Liverpool  could  be  discovered — which 
he  knew  to  be  impossible.  Canning  openly  and  resolutely 
claimed  the  premiership,  but  Peel  vowed  that  under  a  pro- 
Catholic  premier  he  would  not  serve.  Lady  Conyngham, 
who  now  ruled  the  King,  favom-ed  Canning,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Whigs,  on  account  of  Canning's  liberal  principles, 
were  ready  to  coalesce  with  him. 

Although  the  struggle  was  going  on  many  weeks,  the 
business  in  parliament  proceeded  without  any  public  notice 
being  taken  of  Lord  Liverpool's  illness.  Copley  again  27th  Feb. 
brought  in  the  Bill  for  reforming  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
which  no  progress  had  been  made  dui'ing  the  last  session, 
and  he  now  took  a  bolder  tone  in  pointing  out  existing 
abuses  and  in  creating  amazement  that  so  consummate  a 
Judge  as  Lord  Eldon  should  so  long  have  tolerated  them, — 
insinuating  the  inference  that  they  could  only  be  remedied 
under  other  auspices. 

But  his  Honour's  great  object  was  to  shew  himself  to  the   Hiscelebrat- 
King  and  to  the  country,  although  no  longer  disinclined  to  L.TJnsr 
reform  our  civil  institutions,  and  so  far  in  harmony  with  Catholic 
Canning  and  his  Whig  recruits,  yet — in  religion — a  stern  tion!"*^^^' 
uncompromising   and   inflexible   ultra-Protestant.      A   very 
favoui-able  opportunity  for  this  was   aflforded   by  Plunket's 
motion,  on  the  6th  of  March,  for  removing  the  disabilities 
of  his  Majesty's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects.     Copley  having 
taken    immense   pains   to   prepare   himself,   and   resolutely 
determined  to  despise  any  sneers  that  might  be  excited  by 
liis  sudden  conversion  from  Jacobinism  to  bigotry,  spoke  at 
great  length  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate,  immediately 
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CHAP,     following  Lord  Eliot  (afterwards  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  and 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland),  who  had  frankly  declared  that, 

A.D.  1827.  although  he  had  hitherto  voted  against  the  Catholics,  he  had 
from  recent  events  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  emanci- 
pation could  no  longer  be  withheld. 

Master  of  the  Bolls. — "  I  give  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  eat 
down  the  fullest  credit  for  the  manliness  of  conduct  which  he 
has  displayed  on  this  occasion.  The  manner  in  which  the 
avowal  has  been  made  is  as  creditable  to  the  noble  Lord  as  the 
avowal  itself.  For  myself,  as  the  representative  of  a  numerous 
and  highly  distinguished  body  of  constituents  who  have  con- 
sidered maturely  and  felt  deeply,  even  intensely,  in  this  crisis 
of  our  religion — I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  to  the 
House  their  opinions,  in  which  I  fully  concur.*  "We  are  indeed 
standing  in  a  great  crisis.  The  eyes  of  the  countiy  are  fixed 
upon  the  present  deliberations.  The  great  mass  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  the  empire  are  looking  with  deep  anxiety  to  the 
result  of  these  deliberations.  The  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
popiilation  of  Ireland  are  looking  wdth  still  more  intense  feeling 
of  anxiety  to  the  result  of  these  deliberations.  Whatever  the 
result  may  be — ^if  it  be  aiTived  at  by  means  of  calm  consideration 
and  candid  debate — b}^  means  of  fair  statement  and  cool  exami- 
nation— it  will  be  entitled  to  the  acqi;iescence  of  the  country." 

But  he  speedily  alters  this  placid  tone,  and  exclaims, — 
"  The  Protestants  of  England  are  put  upon  their  defence.  We 
are  the  parties  accused.  We  are  charged  wdth  intolerance,  with 
religious  bigotry,  with  oppression.  Who  are  our  accusers?  The 
professors  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion.  They  do  show  that 
severe  laws  were  made  against  them,  but  they  altogether  pass 
over  the  acts  by  Avhich  those  laws  were  rendered  necessary. 
Without  -wishing  to  excite  any  bad  or  angry  feelings,  I  must  ask 
the  House  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the.se  law.s 
were  enacted.  Was  it  upon  mere  speculation — upon  conjectural 
fears — upon  remote  apprehensions  of  danger — that  the  Acts  of 
Elizabeth  were  passed  for  keeping  in  subjection  the  Eoman 
Catholics  ?  The  men  bj  whom  they  were  proposed  and  enacted 
had  been  observers  of  the  short  but  eventful  reign  of  ]\Iary. 
Some  of  them  had  been  sufferers  from  the  religious  violence  of 
those  times.     All  of  them  had  been  witnesses  of  the  persecutions 


♦  Tiiis  was  vcrj'  skilful  nnd  nitistic,— to  divert,  if  possible,  the  attention 
of  the  House  from  himself  to  his  constituents,  altliough  he  was  obliged  to  say, 
8otto  voce,  that  he  concurred  in  their  opinions. 
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in  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  treacherous  massacres  in  France.     CHAP. 
The  Eoman  Catholics  of  that  period  were  endeavouring  day  by  ' 


da}-  to  undermine  and  overturn  the  constitution  of  this  countrj-,   ^  ^  jg,,. 
and,  in  concert  with  the  most  tyrannical  and  bigoted  government 
that  ever  existed  (I  mean  Spain),  to  introduce  into  England  a 
thraldom  which  our  ancestors  successfully  resisted,  and  to  which 
I  trust  we,  their  descendants,  will  never  submit." 

He  proceeded  at  great  length  to  recapitulate  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  down  to  the  Irish  massacre  of  1G41, 
and  asked  if  it  was  not  natural  to  guard  against  the  repetition 
of  such  outrages.  He  then  came  to  the  attempt  to  re- 
introduce Pojjery  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  justified  tlie 
penal  code  of  William  III.  Catholics  having  already  full 
liberty  of  worship,  he  said  the  only  question  was  "  whether 
they  should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  political  power  ?  " 
By-and-bye  he  attempted  to  shew  the  danger  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion being  introduced  amongst  us. 

"In  1798  the  Inquisition  was  abolished  in  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  Eevolution ;  but  now  that  cursed,  that 
hated  engine  of  miserj'  and  torture,  that  insti-ument  of  cruelty 
and  revenge,  was  again  established  in  all  its  original  rigour  and 
deformity  in  Spain  and  in  Italy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Inquisition  will  be  established  in  Ireland;  no;  but  never- 
theless the  Catholic  religion  is  still  unchanged,  and  the  same 
power  to  effect  mischief  is  still  in  existence.  You  are  assembled 
by  the  King's  writ  commanding  you  to  consider  matters  relating 
to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  and, 
thus  assembled,  you  are  called  upon  to  admit  as  members  of  a 
Protestant  legislature,  deliberating  upon  matters  connected  with 
the  safety  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  body  of  Eoman  Catholics 
hostile  to  that  Church  and  hostile  to  it  from  their  principles  as 
Eoman  Catholics.  I  regret  to  say  there  are  in  this  House  some 
lukewarm  and  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  established 
Church,  and  there  are  some  in  this  House  who  are  actuated  by 
feelings  of  enmity  towards  the  Church — although  their  number 
be  small  compared  with  those  who  cordially  love  and  support  it. 
But  small  as  the  number  of  enemies  may  be,  is  it  prudent  to  add 
to  their  number  ?  All  who  love  the  Church  of  England,  there- 
fore, ai'e  bound  to  reject  this  motion.  Instead  of  tranquillising, 
the  measure,  if  carried,  would  convulse  Ireland.  The  Catholics 
would  triumph  in  their  victory,  and  the  Protestants  would  repine 
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CHAP,  in  tlae  consciousness  that  they  were  subdued.  A  momentary  calm 
would  be  followed  by  a  frightful  explosion,  and  by  permanent 
anarchy.  The  Eoman  Catholic  religion  is  a  religion  of  encroach- 
ment, and  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  its  existence 
in  Ireland  which  increase  the  disposition  to  encroach.  Then 
claim  would  be  made  after  claim  till  Catholic  ascendancy  is  com- 
pletely established." 

He  concluded  this  speech,  of  which  I  have  only  given  a 
few  extracts  and  an  imj)erfect  outline,  by  boldly  claiming 
credit  for  sincerity  ! 

"  It  is  not  improbable,"  said  he,  "  that  I  may  be  followed  by 
ray  right  honourable  friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
[Plunket].  There  is  not  any  man  who  possesses  gi-eater  powers, 
or  who  can  use  them  more  forcibly  for  the  advantage  of  the  cause 
which  he  espouses.  I  admire  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
entered  into  this  question ;  but  while  I  pay  this  deserved  tribute 
to  his  talent  and  his  zeal,  I  trust  that  he  will  give  me  equal 
credit  for  the  sincerify  with  which  I  entertain  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed."  * 

He  sat  down  amidst  some  cheers  and  a  great  deal  of 
tittering. 
The  brief  In  truth,  if  he  had  any  opinions  on  the  subject,  they  were 
he*'spoke"^^  known  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  he  had 
now  spoken  literally,  as  at  Nisi  Prius,  from  a  brief;  for  all 
the  historical  facts  and  arguments  which  he  had  used  were 
to  be  found  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  a  very  able  pamphlet 
recently  published  by  Dr.  Philpotts,  then  Prebendary  of 
Durham,  now  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Before  Copley  concluded, 
the  plagiarism  was  detected  by  several  members,  and  a 
stanza  from,  a  well-known  song  was  whispered  through  the 
House  : — 

"  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  which  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
Out  of  whifli  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  Vale, 
Was  once  Toby  Thilpotts." 


*  IG  Hansard.  N.  S.,  92.  I  still  remained  on  very  familiar  terms  with  him, 
and  meeting  him  next  evening,  freely  expressed  to  him  my  astonishment  at  liis 
speech.  His  only  answer  was,  "  You  will  sec  that  I  am  quite  right."  From 
this  time  our  personal  intercourse  almost  entirely  ceased,  till  I  myself  became 
a  nicmV(cr  of  the  House  of  Peers,  when  we  talked  together  as  freely  and 
recklessly  as  ever. 
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Before  long,  Copley  spoke   Id's   owu   real    sentiments  in     ^ll')^* 
supporting  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Bill  for  Catholic  eman-  ' 

cipation.  There  is  no  denying  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  a.d.  i827. 
he  acted  with  a  view  to  the  Great  Seal  as  his  immediate 
reward.  And  he  succeeded.  George  IV.  set  him  down  as  a 
thorough  anti-Catholic,  and  was  quite  willing  to  surrender  to 
him  the  keeping  of  his  conscience.  Canning  was  a  good  deal 
shocked  by  some  of  the  topics  which  Copley  had  resorted  to, 
but  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that,  when  in  a 
situation  to  carry  emancipation,  a  rotatory  Chancellor  would 
be  no  obstacle  in  his  way. 

TJie  negotiations  were  still  long  protracted,  but  no  repu- 
table anti-Catholic  peer  being  found  for  premier,  the  King, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  commissioned  Canning  to  form  a  new 
administration.    Lord  Eldou,  thinking  that  Canning,  the  new 

minister,  could   not  stand,  tendered   his  resignation.     This  i^th  April. 

Copley 
was  immediately  accepted,  and  Copley,  w'ithout  any  affecta-  created 

tion  or  coyness,  frankly  and  joyfully  agreed  to  be  his  sue-  ce1)m-^^^°' 
cesser.     The  Great  Seal,  however,  remained   some  time  in 
Lord  Eldon's  custody,  that  he  might  give  judgment  in  various 
cases  which  had  been  argued  before  him. 

]\[eanwhile,  Copley  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  ^^'^  i^-'^'on 
of  Baron  Lyndhurst  of  Lyndhurst,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton.    Every  one,  foe  or  friend,  had  a  fling  at  him ;  but, 
on  account  of  his  brilliant  talents  and  his  delightful  manners 
the  appointment  was  by  no  means  unpo])ular. 
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Opposite 
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Their  re- 
ciprocal 
courtesy. 


LORD    CHANCELLOR    UNDER    CANNING,    LORD    GODERICH,    AND 
THE    DUKE   OF   WELLINGTON. 

1827—1830. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the 
ousted  and  incoming  Chancellor,  both  in  their  intellectual 
faculties  and  in  their  acquirements ;  above  all,  with  respect 
to  what  is  called  kunibug ; — for  the  one,  thinking  that  man- 
kind were  governed  by  it,  was  always  making  professions  of 
honesty  and  became  his  own  dupe ;  while  the  other,  being  of 
opinion  that  by  despising  all  j)retences  to  political  principles 
he  should  best  make  his  way  in  the  world,  affected  to  be 
worse  than  he  really  was,  and  excited  doubts  as  to  his  faults 
by  exaggerating  them.  Both  these  extraordinary  men  were 
too  good-natured  to  foster  actual  hatred  of  each  other,  but 
that  they  formed  a  very  low  estimate  of  each  other's  moral 
qualities  they  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  Yet  the  forms  of 
courtesy  were  duly  preserved  between  them.  When  Lord 
Eldon  had  delivered  his  judgments,  he  wrote  a  very  respectful 
letter  to  Lord  Lyndhm-st,  congratulating  him  on  his  elevation, 
and  enquiring  when  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  transfer 
of  the  Great  Seal  should  take  place.  The  following  was  the 
becoming  answer : — 

"  My  dear  Lord,  "  ^<^°'"°'^  '^*'''^«^*'  ^^^"'^  ^G/A. 

"I  thank  your  Lordship  for  your  kind  congratulations. 
^Vith  respect  to  the  change  of  the  custody  of  the  Seal,  nothing 
more  has  been  stated  to  me  than  a  wish  that  it  should  take 
place  before  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Lords.*  I  beg  your 
Lordship  will,  in  every  particular,  consult  your  own  convenience, 
to  which  it  will  be  my  greatest  pleasure  to  conform.  If  your 
Lordship  will  permit  me,  I  will  wait  upon  you  after  I  have 


*  Tlic  House  of  Lords  had  been  adjourned  from  the  12tb  April  to  the 
2iid  May. 
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made  the  necessary  iiK^uiries,  and  inform  your  Lordship  of  tlio     ^^j:^^- 
result.  " 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  (with  the  deepest  sense  of  ^-onr    ^  j^_  jgo^ 
uniform  kindness  for  me),  to  remain,  with  unfeigned  respect, 
"  Your  Lordship's  faithful  sei-vant, 

"  Lyndhurst." 

The  transfer  actually  did  take  place  at  St.  James's,  on  Lord  Lynd- 


hurst' 


s  in- 


as  Lord 
Chancellor. 


the  30th  of  April,  1827.  Lord  Eldon,  having  delivered  it  augmation 
into  the  King's  hands,  withdrew, — his  Majesty  expressing 
deep  grief  at  the  loss  of  such  a  dear  councillor;  and,  Lord 
Lyndlmrst  being  called  in,  received  it  from  the  King,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor,  his  Majesty  expressing  his  high 
satisfaction  at  being  able  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  in 
whom  he  placed  entire  confidence.* 

The  2nd  of  May  was  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  and 
the  day  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  adjourned.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  new  Chancellor  held  a  levee  at  his  house 
in  George  street,  and  went  from  thence  to  Westminster  Hall, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  nobles,  privy  councillors,  judges,  and 
king's  counsel,  after  the  ancient  form,  except  that  it  was  a 
carriage  procession  instead  of  a  cavalcade.  In  tlie  Court  of 
Chancery  he  took  the  oaths,  the  new  Master  of  the  Rolls 
holding  the  book.  The  oath  being  recorded,  he  boldly  called 
over  the  bar.  From  his  ignorance  of  the  practice,  motions 
might  have  been  made  which  would  have  greatly  perplexed 
him ;  but,  according  to  the  etiquette  mentioned  by  Roger 
North,  in  his  account  of  the  inauguration  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  nothing  was  stirred  which  could 
alarm  a  novice  in  the  marble  chair ;  and  he  rose,  whispering 
with  a  triumphant  smile :  "  You  see  how  well  I  get  on — 
Bah !  there  is  nothing  in  it," 

In  another  performance,  which  he  had  to  go  through  ira- 

*  The  ceremony  is  thus  described  in  the  '  London  Gazette  :' — • 
"At  the  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  30th  d:iy  of  April,  1S27, 

"  PuESEXT,  The  King's  Most  Excellent  jMajesty  in  CoxjNcn.. 

'•  His  Majesty  in  Council  was  this  day  pleased  to  deliver  tlie  Great  Seal  to 

le  Eight  Honourable  John  Singleton  I^rd  Lyndhurst,  whereupon  the  oath  of 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  was,  by  His  Maje.-^tj-'s  command. 

administered  to  his  Lordship,  and  his  Lordship  took  his  place  at  the  Board 

accordingly." 

E    2 
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CHAP,  mediately  after,  he  was  perfect.     This  was  taking  his  place 

"  on  the  woolsack  and  being  seated  as  a  peer.   Uj)on  such  occa- 

A.D.  1827.  sions  he  was  seen  to  great   advantage ;    and   although   he 

He  takes  would  laugh  at  them  when  they  were  over,  he  played  his  part 

his  seat  in  •,!  •  n    t       •.     jt 

the  House     ^^'ith  scriousncss  and  dignity  * 

of  Lords.  Henceforth  he  was  a  most  distinguished  member  of  this 

branch  of  the  legislature,  and  he  swayed  its  dehberations  for 
good  and  for  evil  in  very  critical  times.  At  first  he  affected 
to  be  shy,  and  he  was  very  reserved.  Only  twice  during 
the  subsistence  of  Mr.  Canning's  government  does  he  appear 
to  have  addressed  their  Lordships.  The  first  was  in  suj)port 
of  a  very  anomalous  measure,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
from  his  ignorance  of  Scottish  jurisprudence.  He  was  himself 
wholly  unqualified  to  decide  appeals  from  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  House  (at  present  so  rich  in  law  lords,  having 
no  fewer  than  four  Ex-Chancellors,  besides  the  actual  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,t) 
could  then  furnish  no  law  lord  who  could  be  asked  to  do 

His  ex-         this  duty  for  him,  as  Lord  Eldon  could  not,  with  dignity,  have 

pedient  for    ^^^^q^  j^g  ^]^g  dcDutv  of  his  succcssor.     The  expedient  was,  to 

disposing  01  r      J  i  ' 

Scotch  ap-     have  Alexander,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  Leach,  the  Master  of 

^^^  ^'  the  Eolls,  to  sit  for  him  by  turns,  three  days  in  the  week ; 

and  a  commission,   authorising  them  respectively  to  act  'as 

*  Extract  from  the  Journals  of  Hie  Ilouse  of  Lords,  2nd  May,  1827 : — 

"  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  acquainted  the  House  that  his 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  create  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  John  Singleton 
Copley,  Knt.,  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  called  Groat  Britain,  a  peer  of  these  realms. 

"  Whereupon  his  Lordship,  taking  in  his  hand  the  purse  with  the  Great 
Seal,  retired  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Ilouse,  and,  having  there  put  on  his  robes, 
was  introduced  between  the  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  and  the  Lord  King  (also 
in  their  robes),  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Kod,  Garter  King  of  Anns 
and  Ear!  Marshal,  and  the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  preceding.  His 
lordship  laid  down  the  patent  upon  the  Chair  of  S.tatc,  kneeling,  and  from 
thence  took  and  delivered  it  to  the  clerk,  who  read  the  same  at  the  table,  which 
bears  date  the  251h  day  of  April,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  present  Majesty  ; 
whereby  is  granted  to  his  lordship  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  the  style  and 
title  of  Baron  Lyndhurst  of  Lyndhurst,  in  the  County  of  Southampton.  (Writ 
of  Summons  read.) 

"  Then  his  lordship,  at  the  table,  took  the  oaths,  and  made  and  subscribed 
the  declaration,  and  also  made  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  abjuration  pursuant 
to  the  statutes  ;  and  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  lower  end  of  tiic  Barons' 
bench,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Earls'  bench,  and  sat 
there  as  Lord  Ciiancellor,  and  then  returned  to  tlie  woolsack." 

t  A.D.  180:]. 
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Speaker  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  granted.     ciLvr. 
This  practice  being  objected  to  by  several  peers  as  irregular  ' 

and  unconstitutional,  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  delivered  a.d.  I827. 
his  maiden  speech  in  defence  of  it.  After  showing  the  im- 
mense number  of  Scotch  appeals  pending,  he  said — "  he  could 
not  devote  his  own  time  to  them  without  injury  to  the  suitors 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  Chancellor  should  sit  two  days  a  week  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  hear  English  and  Irish  appeals.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment would  give  him  four  days  for  the  Court  of  Chancery — 
which,  he  trusted,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  busi- 
ness of  that  court.  If  their  Lordships  would  grant  him  the 
indulgence  which  he  asked,  he  pledged  himself,  before  the 
next  session,  to  perfect  a  plan  with  reference  to  his  court 
which  should  secure  the  performance  of  its  duties,  regularly, 
faithfully,  and  efficiently."* 

This  pledge  smoothed  over  the  difficulty ;  but  it  never  was 
redeemed.t 

On  the  other  occasion  of  his  speaking  while  Chancellor  He  supports 
under  Canning,  he  sliowed  the  liberal  tendency  which  always  ters'  Jiar-' 
guided  him  when  he  was  not  biassed  by  some  interested  ^"''"'S^  ^'''' 
or  party  motive.  A  bill  Mas  pending,  which  I  had  after- 
wards the  satisfaction  of  carrying  through  Parliament,  for 
allowing  the  marriages  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  wlio  had 
conscientious  objections  to  parts  of  the  marriage  service  in 
the  English  liturgy,  to  be  celebrated  in  their  own  jjlaces  of 
religious  worship  and  before  their  own  pastors.  This  bill 
was  of  course  opposed  by  Lord  Eldon ;  and  he  denounced 
certain  Bishops  who  approved  of  it  as  little  better  than 
infidels.  But  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  supported  it  very 
powei'fully,  shewing  that,  till  the  Council  of  Trent,  no 
religious  ceremony  nor  intervention  of  a  priest  was  necessary 
to  constitute  a  valid  marriage  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  that  to 
prohibit  the  King's  subjects  from  contracting  this  rehition 
without  violating  their  conscience,  was  an  infringement  of 
their  civil  and   religious  rights,  and  that  all  tlic  State  could 

*  17  Hansard,  N.  S.,  574. 

t  lu  his  last  Chancellorship  I  myself  sat  for  liim  two  days  a  week ;  but  this 
was  less  objectionable,  as  I  was  a  member  of  the  House. 
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Minister. 


Aug.  10, 
1827. 


Lord  Oode- 
rich  Prime 
Minister. 


justly  enjoin  respecting  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  was  that 
it  be  simple,  certain,  and  capable  of  easy  proof.  He  forcibly 
dwelt  upon  tlie  impolicy  of  making  tlie  Establishment  odious 
to  a  large  class  of  the  community,  and  concluded  by 
observing  that  the  measure  would  be  a  relief  almost  as  much 
to  the  Cliurch  as  to  the  Dissenters.*  He  consented,  however, 
that  the  bill  should  stand  over  till  another  session. 

It  was  thought  cowardly  in  the  Chancellor  not  to  defend 
more  strenuously  his  chief  against  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Grey.  The  latter,  not- 
withstanding his  generally  patriotic  career,  was  on  this 
occasion  particularly  vulnerable ;  for,  although  Canning  was 
decidedly  liberal  both  in  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
and  was  supported  by  Brougham  and  many  Liberals,  he  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  the  avowed  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
apparently  from  the  dread  of  being  deserted  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  party.  But  the  Chancellor  quickly  perceived  that, 
with  any  exertion  he  could  make  to  save  it,  the  present 
Government  could  not  last  long,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
incur  the  enmity  of  those  who  would  probably  have  to  con- 
struct a  new  cabinet. 

Even  if  Canning  had  lived,  the  combination  against  him 
would  probably  have  been  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Upon 
his  lamented  death  it  Avas  seen  that  either  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  or  Lord  Grey  must  soon  be  Prime  Minister. 

Lyndliurst  openly  laughed  at  the  scheme  of  setting  up 
Lord  Godericli  as  the  nominal  head  of  a  government.  Con- 
curring in  the  freak  of  gazetting  him  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  yet,  in  prospect  of  the  inevitable  change  at  hand, 
the  long-headed  Chancellor  laboured  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  King  and  those  about  the  Court  who  were  likely 
to  have  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments. 

How  lie  was  conducting  himself  in  tlie  mean  time  as  a 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  I  must  reserve  for  a  future 
opportunity,  when  I  shall  deliberately  discuss  his  judicial 
character.     For   tlie   present   it   is  enough   to   say  that  he 


*  17  Haiisnnl,  N.  S.,  1418. 
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shewed  capacity  for  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  magistrates     CHAP, 
who  ever   filled  the   marble  chair,  but,  alas!    at  the  same  ' 


time,  utter  indifference  about  his  future  judicial  fame, —  a.d.  is27, 
doing  as  little  business  as  he  could  without  raising  a  loud 
clamour  against  him,  shirking  difficult  questions  which  came 
before  him  in  his  original  jurisdiction,  and  affirming  in 
almost  every  appeal — satisfied  with  himself  if  he  could  steer 
clear  of  serious  blunders,  and  escape  from  public  animad- 
version. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  Chancellor  he  performed  with  vigour 
and  eclat.  Soon  after  he  received  the  Great  Seal  he  brought 
out  a  numerous  batch  of  King's  counsel,  including  all  those 
whom  Lord  Eldon  had  long  so  improperly  kept  back ;  and, 
further,  he  gave  dinners  in  the  most  splendid  style,  heighten- 
ing the  effect  of  the  artistic  performances  of  his  French  cook 
and  Italian  confectioner  by  his  own  wit  and  convivial  powers. 
It  was  rumoured  that  his  band  of  attendants  at  table  was 
sometimes  swelled  by  sheriff's  officers  put  into  livery,  there 
being  frequent  executions  in  his  house ;  but  I  believe  that 
for  these  stories,  so  generally  circulated,  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient foundation.  Notwithstanding  all  his  gains  as  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  he  certainly  was  poor ;  for  his  private 
practice  had  not  been  very  profitable,  and  he  spent  money 
as  fast  as  he  earned  it.  But  I  have  heard  him  declare  that 
he  never  had  incurred  debts  which  he  had  not  the  means 
of  satisfying. 

Lord  Goderich  (or  "  poor  Goody,"  as  the  Chancellor  called 
him)  ere  long  lost  his  head  altogether.  His  wisest  act  Avas 
the  announcement  of  his  own  incapacity.  Parliament  was 
summoned  for  the  middle  of  January;  and  he  sat  down  to  ^■^-  ^828. 
compose  the  King's  speech,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
progress  in  it.  No  wonder,  for  he  could  not  determine  in  his 
own  mind  with  respect  to  any  measure  to  be  recommended, 
or  any  opinion  to  be  expressed  on  any  public  question, 
domestic  or  foreign,  which  then  engaged  the  public  attention. 
He  was  particularly  puzzled  about  the  character  to  be  given 
to  the  battle  of  Navarino,  which  his  illustrious  successor 
thought  fit  to  call  an  "  untoward  event."  But  when  he  had 
2:ot  over  several  of  these  difficulties  he  was  driven  to  commit 
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CHAP,     suicide  by  a  paltry  difference  between  two  of  his  subordinates, 

'  which,  upon  an  appeal  to  him,  he  was  unable  to  adjust. 
A.D.  1828.  Late  at  night,  on  the  6tli  of  January,  he  came  to  Lord 
Resignation  Lvndhurst  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  for  some  minutes 
Goderich.  wallvod  about  the  room  wringing  his  hands,  without  uttering 
any  articulate  sound.  At  last  he  exclaimed,  "  I  deem  it  due 
to  you  to  let  the  Lord  Chancellor  know  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  resign  immediately."  An  explanation  taking- 
place,  it  turned  out  that,  in  reality,  no  new  disaster  had 
happened.  The  Chancellor  tried  to  reassure  him,  and  to 
advise  him  to  meet  Parliament,  saying,  that  "  after  all,  the 
session  might  pass  off  smoothly,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be 
more  dignified  to  fall  by  an  adverse  vote  than  to  tumble  down 
with  a  confession  of  incapacity."  He  attempted  no  answer, 
but  mopped  the  perspiration  from  his  brows  with  his  handker- 
chief, as  he  was  used  to  do  in  debate  when  his  ideas  became 
very  confused.  He  now  merely  said  that  his  resolution  was 
irrevocable,  and  that  what  he  feared  was  to  break  the  matter 
to  the  King,  who  must  be  much  perplexed  by  being  called 
upon  to  change  his  cabinet  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  "As  far  as  that  goes,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
"  instead  of  your  writing  a  letter  to  his  Majesty  (about  which 
there  might  be  some  awkwardness),  if  you  do  not  like  to  face 
him  in  a  private  audience,  I  don't  mind  accompanying  you  to 
Windsor."  This  offer  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  by  a 
dexterous  stroke  of  policy  the  Chancellor  became  master  of 
the  position  which  gave  him  the  power  of  forming  the  new 
administration. 

Next  day  they  proceeded  to  Windsor  together.  The  King- 
had  been  prepared  for  their  visit  by  reason  of  a  secret  com- 
munication to  his  private  secretary,  who  was  a  fast  friend 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  his  Majesty  received  them  very 
graciously  and  accepted  the  resignation.  "But,"  said  he, 
"rather  addressing  himself  to  the  Chancellor,  "I  ought 
to  ask  your  advice  about  the  person  I  ought  to  send  for 
to  consult  about  the  formation  of  a  new  administration." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "  I  venture  to  mention  the  name 
which   must  have   already  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
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your  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Wellington."     Kinf/.—'''Let  him     CHAP, 
come   to  me    as    soon    as    possible."     Lord  Lyndhurst,    in 


relating  the  particulars  of  this  conference,  avers  that  his  a.d.  i828. 
Majesty  added,  "  But,  remember,  whoever  is  to  be  Minister,  Formation 
you,  my  lord,  must  remain  my  Chancellor."  One  would  have  l^  WeiUng-' 
thought  it  more  probable  that  this  appointment  should  have  ton's  admi- 
been  suggested  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  commis- 
sioned to  submit  to  his  Majesty  the  list  of  a  new  administra- 
tion. Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  LoiJ  Lynd- 
retention  of  the  Great  Seal  was  absolutely  determined  upon  ["nygg*^""" 
very  early  in  the  negotiation  for  the  new  ministry,  although  Chancellor. 
this  was  carefully  concealed  for  a  fortnight  from  Lord  Eldon, 
who,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  was  impatiently  ex- 
pecting a  summons  to  resume  his  former  office.  When  he 
read  in  the  newspa[)ers  the  list  of  the  new  ministry,  with 
"  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Chancellor,"  at  the  head  of  it,  he  was 
furious.  He  wrote  to  his  daughter, — "  A  lady,  probably,  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it ;  "  but  he  added,  "  My  opinions 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it."  In  truth,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  entertaining  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Eldon, 
and  as  yet  knowing  little  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  which  he  much 
liked,  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  (although  he  had  then 
formed  no  distinct  plan  of  concessions  either  to  Dissenters 
or  to  Koman  Catholics)  that  a  Cabinet  could  stand  no  longer 
with  a  sturdy  and  conscientious  member  in  it,  who  thought  that 
all  the  antiquated  principles  of  the  ultra-Toryism  generated 
by  the  French  Kevolution  must  be  religiously  adhered  to. 
Lyndhurst  had  at  times  made  speeches  in  a  spirit  quite  as 
intolerant,  but  he  was  known  to  be  more  o])en  to  conviction. 
Peel,  who  was  to  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dreaded 
still  more  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  incumbrance  of 
Lord  Eldon,  of  whose  blind  resistance  to  all  change  he  had 
complained  under  Lord  Liverpool.  Still,  Peel  had  more 
scruples  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  agreeing  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst  being  Chancellor,  for  he  had  enjoyed  better 
opportunities  of  marking  his  career,  and  he  reposed  no  con- 
fidence in  his  sincerity.  It  .is  a  curious  fact,  that,  although 
Lyndhurst  and  Peel  sat  together  in  the  Cabinet  so  long,  and. 
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after  the  formation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government, 
never  liad  an  open  difference,  even  down  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  ; — they  always  entertained  a  considerable  personal 
dislike  of  each  other,  which  they  took  very  little  pains  to 
conceal. 

The  Chancellor  now  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  public  eye 
than  at  any  former  time.  He  was  reputed  to  have  had  the 
principal  hand  in  forming  the  new  Government,  and  he  had 
high  credit  for  his  address  in  contriving  to  hold  the  Great 
Seal  under  three  premiers  in  one  year.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  might  be  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  new  view  to  be  taken 
of  Turkish  politics,  and  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  which  had 
been  hailed  as  a  glorious  victory ;  but  when  the  29th  of 
January  came,  he,  as  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  who 
addressed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  his  j\Iajesty's 
name,  read  the  following  passage  without  any  faltering  in  his 
voice  or  blush  upon  his  cheek  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  valour  dit^played  bj'  the  combined  fleet, 
His  Majesty  deeply  laments  that  this  conflict  should  have  oc- 
curred vrith  the  naval  force  of  an  ancient  ally ;  but  he  still 
entertains  a  confident  hope  that  this  untoioard  event  will  not  be 
followed  by  farther  hostilities." 

The  great  measure  of  this  Session  was  Lord  John  Eussell's 
Bill  for  repealing  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  to  ^\hich 
Sir  liobert  Peel  had  assented  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  When  it  came  up  to  the  Lords  it 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Eldon ;  but  as  his  arguments 
were  chiefly  drawn  from  Lord  Lyndhurst's  famous  anti- 
Catholic  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  was 
Master  of  the  Kolls,  and  did  not  now  make  much  impression, 
the  refutation  of  that  speech  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
reserved  for  another  opportunity. 

In  the  committee  on  the  bill,  a  discussion  arose  upon  the 
declaration  substituted  for  the  sacramental  test, — a  declara- 
tion which,  I  think,  ought  to  have  been  omitted  altogether; 
for  it  has  been  of  no  service  whatever  to  the  Church, — being 
superfluous  if  meant  to  be  confined  to  obedience  to  existing 
law,  and  clearly  not  binding  if  meant  to  extend  to  future 
legislation.      Lord  Eldun   having    proposed  an   amendment 
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of  the  declaration  M'liich  would  have  confined  the  benefit  of    ^^j^^- 
the  bill  to  Protestants,  the  Chancellor  accused  him  of  "  exer-  


cising  his  talents,  his  zeal,  and  his  intluence  mischievously    a.d.  i828. 
in  thus  trying  to  defeat  the  bill." 

Lord  Eldon. — "  Strange  that  such  a  charge  should  he  brought 
against  me,  and  from  such  a  quarter !  I  have  served  my  country 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  and,  if  I  am  now  engaged  in  anything 
calculated  to  be  mischievous,  I  pray  God  that  I  may  be  forgiven. 
I  cast  back  the  imputation  which  has  been  sought  to  be  thrown 
upon  my  conduct  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack, 
with  all  the  scorn  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  injured." 

Before  long,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  brought  forward  9th  Juue. 
"Catholic  emancipation,"  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  that 
"  it  is  expedient  to  consider  the  laws  affecting  our  Eoman 
Catholic  fellow  subjects,  with  a  view  to  such  a  conciliatory 
adjustment  as  might  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  This  policy  Avas  as  yet  disagreeable 
to  the  Government,  and  was  therefore  opposed  by  the  Chan-  He  again 
cellor,  who  strenuously  contended  that  our  constitution  was  oathoUc 
made  essentially  Protestant  at  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  emancipa- 
he  justified  all  the  laws  then  passed  for  that  purpose.  Having 
thus  established  his  premises,  he  then  asked : — "  What  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  position  or  condition  of  Ireland  which 
required  that  the  conduct  of  this  country  should  be  altered 
towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  It  was  too  true  there 
were  persons  in  Ireland  exercising  a  sway  and  authority 
which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  constitution.  They 
demanded  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  admission  to  seats  in 
this  Protestant  House;  they  demanded  admission  to  offices 
of  State,  thereby  rendering  this  House  no  longer  a  Pro- 
testant House  of  Peers,  and  the  Government  no  longer  a 
Protestant  Government.  Exercising  the  best  judgment  he 
could,  he  did  not  think  that  the  concessions  now  demanded 
would  have  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  Ireland.  For  the  last 
seven  years  the  priesthood  had  increased  its  authority  there 
to  a  degree  unprecedented,  and  this  would  only  be  increased 
and  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  concessions  which  were 
meditated.     As  lonjr  as  this  reliirion  continued  to  be   the 
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religion  of  Ireland,  no  sucli  concessions  could  succeed  in 
composing  that  agitated  country."* 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-four,  and 
the  subject  was  not  again  debated  during  that  session. 

But,  before  Parliament  met  again,  the  Government  (in- 
cluding Lord  Lyndhurst)  had  resolved  that,  although  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion  continued  the  religion  of  Ireland, 
the  fatal  concessions  should  be  granted.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Chancellor  was  at  all  consulted  before  the  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  finally  determined  upon  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  but  when  it  was 
mentioned  to  him  he  veiy  readily  acquiesced  in  it.  Not  only 
was  he  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  if  he  did  not 
acquiesce  he  must  resign  the  Great  Seal,  but  I  make  no 
doubt  that  he  inwardly  approved  of  the  new  policy  of  the 
Government.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  sudden  change  for  him, 
and  he  was  more  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  interested  con- 
version than  his  anti-Catholic  colleagues :  for  they  had  always, 
from  early  youth  till  now,  been  of  the  same  opinion,  and  it 
was  admitted  that  hitherto  they  had  entertained  that  opinion 
with  sincerity ;  while  his  aj)parent  bigotry  had  been  recently 
assumed.  Whatever  his  motives  or  his  reasoniug  with  him- 
self might  be,  he  at  once  became  a  zealous  emancipationist — 
nor  did  he  recoil  from  or  much  dread  the  invectives,  the 
taunts,  and  the  sarcasms  to  which  he  knew  he  must  be  exposed, 
— prepared  to  turn  tliem  off  with  a  laugh,  and  boldly  to 
retaliate  on  all  who  should  assail  him. 

In  the  royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  memorable 
Session  of  1829,  he,  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  Catholic  Association  and  asking  for  powers 
to  put  it  down,  thus  proceeded  in  a  firm  tone  and  Avith  a 
steady  aspect : — "  His  Majesty  recommends  that,  when  this 
essential  object  sliall  have  been  accomplished,  you  should 
take  into  your  deliberate  consideration  the  whole  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  that  you  shoidd  review  the  laws  which 
impose  civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects." 

While  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  making  progress  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  there  were,  from  the  commencement  of     ^?y  ^" 
the  Session,  nightly  skirmishes  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 


presentation    of    petitions    for    and    against    the    measure,  a.d.  1829. 
The   Chancellor   sometimes   mixed    in   these,   and   received  f^kinnishes 
painful  scratches.     Lord  Eldon,  presenting  an  anti-Catholic  Eidon. 
petition  from  the  Company  of  Tailors  at  Glasgow,  the  Chan- 
cellor, still  sitting  on  the  woolsack,  said  in  a  stage  whisper, 
loud   enough   to   be   heard   in   the   galleries : — "  What !  do 
tailors  trouble  themselves  with  such  meamres  ?  " 

Lord  Eldon. — "jMv  noble  and  learned  friend  might  have 
been  aware  that  tailors  cannot  like  turncoats"  [A  loud 
laugh]. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  the  Chancellor  charged  Lord  Eldon 
with  insidiously  insinuating,  when  presenting  petitions  against 
the  Eoman  Catholics,  that  they  were  not  loyal  subjects,  and 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  swear  that  they  would  support 
the  Protestant  succession  to  the  Crown. 

Lord  Eldon. — "  My  Lords,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  in- 
sinuating— what  I  think,  I  avow.  And,  my  Lords,  I  am  an 
open,  not  an  insidious  enemy,  when  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
oppose  any  measure  or  any  man.  My  character,  known 
to  my  country  for  more  than  fifty  years,  is,  I  feel,  more 
than  sufficient  to  repel  so  unfounded  a  charge.     It  is  equally 

unnecessary  that  I  should   criticise   the   career  of  my  ac- 

"  It 
cuser. 

The  grand  struggle  was  in  tlie  debate  upon   the   second  Lord  Lynd- 

reading  of  the  bill.     Lord  Eldon's  friends  wished  to  give  Jrate?"^" 

him  the  advantage  of  following  his  rival,  whom  they  at  last  speech  in 

forced  up  by  personal  appeals  to  him.    No  man  in  a  delibera-  catholic 

tive  assembly  was  ever  placed  in  a  more  trying  position,  for  emancipa- 

he  really  rose  to  answer  Dr.  Philpotts's  pamphlet  against  answer  to 

the  measure — which  pamphlet  he  himself  had  spoken  very  ^^^^i^' 

recently  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.     He  acquitted  speech 

himself  very  dexterously  by  abstaining  from  any  professions  Catholic 

of  sincerity,  by  quietly  trying  to  show  that  he  had  been  a  ™'''»°'^'F- 

.    .         1  .  tion. 

very  consistent  politician,  by  assuming  a  tone  of  ribaldry,  and 
by  bringing  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against  Lord  Eldon, 
who  often  in'oclaimed  himself,  and  was  generally  considered 

*  20  Hansard,  N.  S.,  1827. 
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CHAP,     by  otliers,  if  one  of  the  most  bigoted,  at  all  events  the  most 
"        consistent  of  all  living  politicians. 


A.D.  1829.  "If,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "after  the  gracious  recoinmendation 
from  the  Throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session — if,  after 
this  Bill  has  passed  through  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
with  a  majority  so  commanding,  expressing,  iu  a  manner  so 
marked  and  decided,  the  opinion  of  the  representative  body  of 
the  nation ;  if,  after  this,  owing  to  any  circumstance,  the  Bill  do 
not  pass  and  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  firmest  mind  or  the  stoutest  heart  can  contemplate  the 
consequences  without  something  approaching  to  dismay.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  at  the  table — I  call  him  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  because  he  has  declared  that  he  will  not  allow  me 
to  call  him  mij  noble  and  learned  friend — directed  me  on  a  former 
night  to  vindicate  my  consistency.  My  Lords,  I  readily  accept 
the  challenge." 

He  then  stoutly  asserted  that  he  had  never  attacked  the 
principle  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  that  he  had  always 
declared  that  it  was  a  question  of  expediency, — the  Catholics 
having  an  equal  right  with  Protestants  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  civil  rights,  if  such  equality  would  not  endanger  the  con- 
stitution. Feeling  that  this  was  a  ticklish  topic,  and  ob- 
serving some  sceptical  smiles  and  shrugs,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  gravity  and  decorum  ever  preserved  among 
their  Lordships,  he  rapidly  passed  on  to  a  supposed  charge 
against  him,  which  he  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
it — of  having  violated  the  oath  he  had  taken  truly  to  counsel 
the  King." 

Said  he :  "I  have  deeply  considered  the  obligation  this  oath 
has  imposed  upon  me,  and,  after  much  deliberation,  the  result 
has  been  that  I  came  to  a  firm  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  that 
if  the  stability  of  the  empire  were  to  me,  as  it  ought  to  be,  an 
object  of  deep  and  intense  interest,  Ireland  must  be  tranquillized, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  mo  not  to  give  the  counsel  which 
I  have  given  to  ray  Sovereign.  Have  I  then  violated  the  oath  I 
took?  Yet  the  most  bitter  opprobrium  has  been  cast  upon  me.  I 
have  been  assailed  by  revilings  in  the  most  unmeasured  and  in 
the  coarsest  terms,  because  I  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  grievous 
discontents  which  have  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Since  I 
recently  became  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  I  have 
possessed  the  means  of  arriving  at  information  whi<;h  I  did  not 
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before  possess,  and  Avhich  has  enabled  me  to  discharge  my  duty  CHAP. 
as  a  faithful  counsellor.  But  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  at  the 
table  had  been  twenty-five  years  the  responsible  adviser  of 
the  Crown,  with  the  same  means  of  information — during  all  that 
time  he  saw  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland  and  he  applied  no 
remedy  to  the  evil.  He  did  not  suggest  any  considerate  line 
of  policy  which  was  suitable  to  the  manifold  disorders  of  that 
afflicted  country ;  and  now  he  assails  that  which  is  brought  for- 
ward by  his  successors.  He  was  contented  to  sit  in  a  divided 
cabinet  that  could  not  fairly  consider  the  Catholic  question,  and 
whoso  resolve,  as  a  body,  was  to  grant  no  further  concession 
to  the  Catholics.  This,  I  think,  was  acting  contrary  to  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. I  allow  that,  before  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  supported  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  might  have  given  a  much 
greater  alann  to  Protestantism  than  the  Bill  now  proposed ;  for 
this  liill  only  completes,  with  a  small  addition,  the  system  then 
begun. 

"While  he  was  Attorney  General  in  1791  and  1792,  all 
disabilities,  with  a  trifling  exception,  were  suddenly  removed 
from  Eoman  Catholics;  they  were  allowed  to  become  magis- 
trates ;  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  professions,  were  thrown 
open  to  them ;  and  the  elective  franchise  was  conferred  upon 
them.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  when  a  measure,  on  Avhich  he  had  turned  out  the  "Whigs 
in  180G,  quietly  passed,  for  allowing  the  highest  militaiy  com- 
missions to  be  held  by  Eoman  Catholic  officers.  The  noble 
Lord  should  not  be  envious  of  seeing  fully  accomplished  the 
work  which  he  so  auspiciously  had  begun  and  carried  for- 
ward. 

"  The  noble  and  learned  Lord's  fears  are  vain ;  for  Catholics 
sat  in  both  Houses  long  after  the  Eeformation,  without  any 
danger  to  the  reformed  faith.  This  is  proved  by  a  speech  of 
Colonel  Birch,  who  in  the  course  of  his  argument  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  said,  '  Will  you  at  one 
slep  turn  out  of  hath  Houses  of  Parliament  so  many  members?' 
evidently  alluding  to  the  Eoman  Catholics.  I  state  this  as  one 
of  the  many  facts  that  never  were  disputed,  to  show  that  the 
Eoman  Catholics  sat  in  Parliament  under  our  Protestant  Go- 
vernment." 

Lord  Eldon.  "  Did  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  know  that  last 
year  ? 
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CHAP.  Cliancellor.  "  I  confess  that  I  did  not :   but  my  Lords,  I  have 

'        since  "been  prosecuting  my  studies ;  I  have  advanced  in  know- 

A  D   18'''9    ^^^Z*^  '■>  ^'^^^  ^^  ™y  humble  opinion,  even  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  might  improve  himself  in  the  same  vray." 

This  sally  set  the  house  in  a  roar ;  and  being  understood 
as  a  good-humoured  abandonment  of  character,  procured  a 
favourable  hearing  for  the  Chancellor  during  the  rest  of  his 
speech.  This  speech  for  the  Catholics  was  as  able  as  that 
which  he  had  delivered  against  them,  although  he  was  said 
to  be  "  pitching  it  too  strong,"  when  he  urged  that  emanci- 
j^ation  would  bring  about  a  conversion  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
reformed  faith,  which  he  so  dearly  loved.  He  thus  con- 
cluded : — 

"  I  care  not  for  the  personal  obloquy  which  may  be  cast  upon 
me  for  advocating  this  measure ;  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
my  most  anxious  desire,  as  it  would  be  my  greatest  consolation, 
is  to  be  associated  with  your  Lordships  in  canying  this  Bill  into 
a  law,  and  thereby  to  secure  upon  a  permanent  basis  the  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  the  United  Kingdom." 


Lord 

Eldon's  de- 
fence of  his 
own  con- 
sistency. 


Lct^d  Eldon.  "  I  ceased  to  call  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  woolsack  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  because  he  accused 
me  of  "  disingenuous  insinuations,'" — language  which  I  felt  to  be 
extremely  disrespectful.  But  if  the  noble  Lord  can  reconcile 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  himself  as  a  member  of 
your  Lordships'  House,  I  am  readj'^  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and 
to  forget  all  that  has  passed.  I  feel,  in  making  these  remarks, 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  indecorum  in  siich  a  dispute  between  a 
Chancellor  and  an  Ex-Chancellor;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  astonishment  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
should  attempt  to  show  that  he  himself  had  been  consistent  by 
preferring  a  charge  of  inconsistenc])  against  me.  I  have  read  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  delivered  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  that  speech  I  have 
drawn  all  the  arguments  I  have  used  in  this  House  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Cfflrporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  against  what  is 
called  "  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill."  Since  that  speech  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  Lord,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  although  there  is  a  great  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  noblo  and  learned  Lord.  His  sudden 
conversion  may  bo  sincere  and  disinterested,  but  surely  he  is 
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not   the  man   to   tannt    me   with    inconsistency.      Laying,  my     CHAP, 
account  with   obloquy  while  I  was   in    office,  I  hoped  to  have         IV. 
escaped  it  when  I  retired  into  private  life,  but  I  regret  to  find 
that  it  is  still  thought  a  pleasant  thing  in  Parliament  to  have  a    ^  ^'  ^^^^* 
f^lash  at  the  ex-Chancellor."  * 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and  we  all  laughed 
very  much  at  the  ex-Chancellor's  fears  and  prophecies.  I  by 
no  means  regret  what  was  then  done ;  and  ^ith  a  perfect 
foreknowledge  of  all  that  has  since  happened,  I  would  still 
have  taken  the  same  course  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  not  derived  from  the  measure  all  the  benefits  which 
reasonable  men  expected  from  it,  and  some  colour  has  been 
given  to  the  objections  of  its  opponents.  Many  Koman 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  not  contented  with  equality,  have  aimed 
at  ascendency,  and  have  shown  that  with  power  they  would 
be  intolerant,  denying  to  others  the  religious  liberty  which 
they  had  so  loudly  claimed  for  themselves.  But  we  can 
now  resist  Roman  Catholic  aggression  more  effectually  than 
if  we  had  continued  liable  to  the  reproach  of  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  at  last  carried  through  his  bill  for  improv- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  session 
closed.     Government  had  seemed  very  strong  in  both  houses, 
but  Lord  Lyndhurst  declared  that  he  had  great  apprehen- 
sions for  the  future.     The  party  of  the  Tories,  to  which  he 
had  attached  himself,  was  rent  asunder;  a  large  section  of 
them  were  eager  for  revenge  upon  the  authors  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Bill  at  any  price,  and  the  cry  resounded  Nusquam 
tiita  fides.      Still   the   Whigs   were   in   sad   disrepute,   and 
George  IV.,  wHo  had  been  for  manv  vears  their  leader,  and  r^^ath  of 
inider  whom  they  had  expected  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  sway,  june  26, 
closed  his  career  as  Kegeut  and  as  King  without  once  having  ^^30., 
admitted  them  to  office. 

A  session  of  Parliament  had  been  begun  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1830,  but  nothing  of  much  interest  occurred  in  it, 
for  his  Majesty  was  understood  to  be  labouring  under  a 
mortal  malady,  and  parties  were  preparing  their  measures  and 

*  21  Hansard,  X.  S..  190. 
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CHAP,  musterino^  their  forces  witli  a  view  to  a  new  reii;n.     The  ciu- 
IV.  ^  . 
rent  now  running  powerfully  towards  law  reform,  tlie  Chau- 


A.D.  1830.  cellor  proposed  several  schemes  for  mitigating  the  severity  of 
the  criminal  code,  and  for  improving  the  procedure  of  the 
courts  of  equity  and  common  law ;  but  the  only  bill  of  any 
importance  which  passed  was  that  which  he  introduced  to 
authorize  the  use  of  a  stamp  instead  of  the  King's  sign 
manual  for  the  purpose  of  testify iug  the  King's  assent  to  acts 
of  state.  The  Chancellor  took  the  opportunity  to  lament  very 
tenderly  the  necessity  for  such  a  departure  from  constitutional 
form  on  account  of  his  Majesty's  extreme  bodily  weakness  ;  and 
he  was  no  doubt  veiy  sincere  on  this  occasion,  for  he  had  been 
a  marked  favourite  at  Court  ever  since  his  famous  speech 
against  Queen  Caroline,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne  were  now  supposed  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the 
party  in  opposition. 
Mistake  of  Prudcut  management  might  have  saved  the  existing  Go- 
theDuke  of  ygj.jjQ^gnt.     The  ultra  Tories  were  exceedingly  hostile  to  it; 

Wellington  "  *' 

in  courtino;  jj^t  many  of  the  Whigs  were  disposed  to  support  it,  and, 
ot'\he'i!itia  with  a  few  concessions  to  public  opinion,  it  might  have  per- 
Tories  in-      mauentlv  stood.     William  IV.  was  contented  with  the  Duke 

stead  or  the  ''  -r»  i  i  n  p  i 

moderate  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  and  neitJier  expressed  nor  lelt  any 
desire  for  a  change. 

It  has  ever  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  Lyndhurst,  who  well 
knew  the  state  of  the  popular  mind,  and  who  himself  in- 
wardly approved  of  liberal  measures,  should  not  have  striven 
to  induce  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  accept  the  aid  of  that 
party  who  had  enabled  him  to  carry  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  Duke  thought  that  any  further  concession  would  be 
mischievous ;  and  his  ill-judged  policy  now  was,  by  assuming 
a  high  Tory  tone,  to  win  back  those  who  had  been  alienated 
from  him  by  his  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Dissenters 
and  the  Eoman  Catholics.  In  this  policy  the  Lord  Chancellor 
implicitly  acquiesced.  He  abstained  from  making  any  public 
declarations  by  which  he  might  afterwards  be  hampered ;  but 
in  private  he  admitted  the  extreme  difliculty  which  any 
Government  must  encounter  in  now  trying  to  resuscitate  the 
docti'inos  i^^  'political  optimi)<m. 

Although  u])on  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  elections 
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rau  considerably  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  still  the  Iron  Duke's     CHAP, 
resolution  was  niaiutaiiied  to  set  them  at  defiance. 


One  symptom  of  a  liberal  tendency  was  at  tliis  time  openly  a.d.  isau. 
exhibited  by  Lyndhurst.  He  always  declared  the  doctrine,  Lord  Chan- 
and  acted  upon  it,  that  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  has  the  ^eiiorLynd- 

i  '  _  _  hurst  ap- 

exclusive  right  of  appointing  the  puisne  judges,  and  ought  points  all 
jjrojjrio  marte  to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  upon  juLeror 
their   appointment,    without    any    communication   with    the  his  own 

-r,   .  i,.    .  1  A   1  •  11  rn  authority, 

rrime  Mmister  or  any  other  oi  ins  colleagues,  iwo  years 
before,  although  a  notorious  Whig,  I  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Real  Property  Commission.  This  was  Peel's 
doing:  but  now  Lyndhurst,  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  September. 
addressed  to  me  a  laudatory  epistle,  offering  to  make  me  a 
puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  I  had  recently 
been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford,  and,  from  my  position  at  the  bar,  1  was  not  pre- 
pared to  be  so  shelved.  But  I  Mas  nevertheless  obliged  to 
him,  and  I  accompanied  my  refusal  of  the  offer  with  very 
warm  thanks  for  his  kindness. 

The  public  remained  in  suspense  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
government  till  the  delivery  of  the  King's  speech  on  the 
opening  of  tlie  session,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  this  was 
fatally  confirmed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  memorable 
declaration  that  the  existing  state  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tion did  not  require  and  did  not  admit  of  any  improvement. 
The  ultra-Tories  were  in  no  degree  appeased,  and  they  loudly 
vociferated  that  they  would  sooner  see  in  office  men  who  had 
always  consistently  supported  Whiggism  than  men  who  had 
treacherously  paltered  with  their  vows  to  defend  Church  and 
King.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  was  therefore  Nor.  15. 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  it  ingloriously  fell  by  a  division 
on  a  trifling  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

LORD   CHIEF   BARON. 

January,  1831 — November,  1834, 

CHAP.     Lyxdhurst,  who  had  already  been  Chancellor  under  three 

'         successive  premiers  holding  very  opposite  opinions,  was  not 

A.D.  1830.    without   hopes  that  he  might  have  continued  to  hold   his 

intnVue  for  officc  Under  a  fourth,  and  he  would  have  been  very  ready 

continuing     ^^  coalcsce  witli  the  new  Whig  Government,  pleading  as  his 

Lyndhurst  ,  .  .        * 

as  Chan-  excusc  that  it  was  to  comprise  his  old  chief  Lord  Goderich, 
LordXy!'  iiow  Earl  of  Eipon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  been 
a  conspicuous  Tory,  and  the  once  Tory  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  other  associates  of  Canning.  Strange  to  say.  Lord  Grey 
was  by  no  means  disinclined  to  this  arrangement.  He  ex- 
pressed high  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Chancellor — particularly  as  displayed  in  his  exposition 
of  the  Regency  Bill,  which  was  still  pending  in  the  House, 
and  which  "  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  carry  through." 
isov  15  '^^^^^  ^^^^  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  very  same  night  in  which  the  disastrous  division 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Civil  List. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  make  the  Duchess  of  Kent  Regent  in 
case  AVilliam  IV.  should  die  before  the  Princess  Victoria,  then 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  only  twelve  years  old, 
should  have  completed  her  eighteenth  year. 

In  laying  it  on  the  table  the  Chancellor  certainly  did  take 
a  most  masterly  view  of  the  constitutional  law  upon  the 
subject, — illustrated  by  very  interesting  allusions  to  ^^hat 
had  been  done  in  this  and  other  countries  on  similar  occa- 
sions. He  likewise  alluded,  with  much  delicacy,  to  the 
contingency  of  the  Queen  being  enceinte  at  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  giving  birth  to  a  child  after  tlie  Princess 
Victoria  should  be  placed  upon  tlie  throne.  However,  there 
was   little   difference   of  opinion   as   to   the   fitness   of  the 
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measure ;  and  it  might  easily  have  been  carried  through  its     CILAP. 
subsequent 'stages,  even  if  it  had  been  opposed  by  its  versatile 


NdV.  11 


author.  Lord  Grey's  real  motive,  I  believe,  was,  that  he  a.d.  1830. 
might  avoid  handing  over  the  Great  Seal  to  Brougham,  of 
whose  temerity  and  insubordination  he  had  a  most  distressing 
anticipation.  Some  alleged  that,  not  insensible  in  old  age 
to  the  influence  of  female  charms,  the  venerable  Whig  Earl 
had  been  captivated  by  the  beauty  and  lively  manners  of 
Lady  Lyndhurst,  and  that  her  bright  eyes  were  new  argu- 
ments shot  against  a  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal.  However  lirougiiam 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  offered  Brougham  the  office  a^Xobtaf™ 
of  Attorney  General,  meaning  to  soften  the  proposal  with  an  the  Great 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  illustrious  men  who  had  held  the 
office,  and  a  representation  of  the  importance  to  the  new 
Government  that  the  newly  elected  member  for  the  county 
of  York  should  remain  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
Brougham  burst  away  from  Lord  Grey  with  indignation; 
and,  this  being  the  very  day  fixed,  by  a  notice  whicli  he  had 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's resignation,  for  his  motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  he 
hurried  down  to  St.  Stephen's  with  the  determination  of 
immediately  bringing  it  on.  As  such  a  step  would  have 
destroyed  the  new  Government  while  yet  in  embryo,  he  was 
earnestly  entreated  to  desist  from  his  purpose;  and  he 
yielded,  but  making  use  of  language  which  clearly  indicated 
that  he  would  only  consent  to  become  a  supporter  of  Lord 
Grey's  administration  on  his  own  terms  : — 

"  I  beg  it  to  be  nnderstood  that  what  I  do,  I  do  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House.  And  farther,  as  no  change  (hat  can  taJcej)lace 
■in  the  administration  can  by  any  possibility  affect  me,  I  beg  to  be  under- 
stood that,  in  piitting  oif  the  motion,  I  will  put  it  off  until  the 
25th  of  this  month  and  no  longer.  I  will  then,  and  at  no  more 
distant  period,  bring  forward  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform,  ichatever  may  be  the  condition  of  circumstances,  and  whosoever 
may  be  his  Majesty's  Ministers."  * 

I  know  not  if  Lord  Grey  exclaimed,  as  I  once  heard  him 
do  upon  a  similar  "  flare  up  "  of  the  same  person,  "  The  fat  is 

*  Hansard,  i.  5G2.  Kcneefortli  the  3ril  scries  of  Hausard  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  quoted. 
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CHAP. 

V. 


A.D.  1830. 

Nov.  22. 


Lyndhurst 
becomes 
Lord  Chief 
Baion  of 
the  Court 
of  Ex- 
chequer. 


all  in  the  fire ;"  but  he  instantly  renounced  all  notion  of 
Lyndhurst  being  his  Chancellor,  and  before  ''the '2-3 th  of  the 
month,"  when  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
without  fail  to  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  honourable  member  for  the  county  of  York, 
"  wliosoeoer  might  he  his  llajesty's  Ministers,"  the  Right 
Honourable  Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  took  his  seat 
on  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Still,  the  object  of  attaching  the  Tory  ex-Chancellor  to  the 
Whig  Government  was  by  no  means  abandoned.  He  was 
asked  by  the  new  Premier  to  continue  to  take  charge  of  the 
Regency  Bill,  with  many  compliments  to  his  eloquence  and 
ability,  which  were  very  complacently  received.  A  scheme 
was  soon  after  devised  and  carried  out,  which  it  was  thought 
would  take  off  all  danger  of  Lyndhurst's  active  opposition,  if 
he  should  not  be  quite  contented  with  liis  new  position, 
Alexander,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  asked  to 
resign.  He  was  willing  to  do  so  on  condition  of  having  a 
peerage,  to  which  he  had  no  just  pretension.  This  would 
have  caused  some  scandal ;  and  a  hint  was  thrown  out  to 
Alexander,  by  a  friend  of  the  new  Government,  that  some 
notice  was  threatened  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  his 
unfitness  to  continue  on  the  bench  by  reason  of  his  age  and 
infirmities.  Alexander  thereupon  agreed  to  resign  uncon- 
ditionally; and  his  office  was  offered  to  Lyndhurst.  Hitherto 
there  never  had  been  an  instance  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  Keeper,  after  resigning  the  Great  Seal,  becoming  a 
common  law  Judge ;  but  there  was  no  objection  to  it  in 
point  of  law,  nor  would  the  supposed  breach  of  etiquette  be 
blamed  by  any  one  whose  opinion  was  worth  regarding. 
Lyndhurst  had  sufficient  coufich-uco  in  his  own  powers  to 
support  his  dignity ;  and  the  offer  of  a  j)lace  for  life,  with 
a  salary  of  700(J^.  a  year,  was  very  tempting  to  him,  for, 
although  he  could  contrive  to  prevent  executions  being  put 
into  his  house,  he  was  exceedingly  poor,  and  the  retired 
allowance  for  a  Chancellor  was  then  oidy  4000?.  a  year, — an 
income  quite  inadequate  to  support  Lady  Lyndhurst's  fashion- 
able establishment.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  Hilary 
Term,  1831,  the  ex-Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  Bench 
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as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.     I  ought  to  state     CHAP, 
that,  accepting  this  office,  lie  gave  no  pledge  whatever  to 


support  Lonl  Grey's  governuient.  No  doubt  great  disap-  .v,i>.  I83i. 
pointnient  was  felt  when  he  suddenly  became  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  in  all  the  bitter 
struggles  that  followed,  and  amidst  the  many  provocations 
he  gave  by  the  violent  and  unfair  means  he  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  I  never 
heard,  either  in  public  or  private,  any  taunt  thrown  out 
against  him  on  the  supposition  that  the  course  he  took  was 
contrary  to  good  faith. 

He  continued  to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  four  His  high 
years,  again  showing  that,  if  he  had  liked,  he  might  have  !|"o,^'|^o"f 
earned  the  very  highest  reputation  i'or  judicial  excellence,  'aw  Judge. 
I  did  not  regularly  practise  before  him,  but  I  often  went 
into  his  court,  particularly  in  revenue  causes,  alter  I  became 
a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  as  often  I  admired  his 
wonderful  quickness  of  apprehension,  his  forcible  and  logical 
reasoning,  his  skilful  commixture  of  sound  law^  and  common 
sense,  and  his  clear,  convincing,  and  dignitied  judgments. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  bar  on  account  of  his 
general  courtesy,  although  he  has  told  me  that  he  acted 
upon  the  principle  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Judge  to  make 
it  disagreeable  to  counsel  to  talk  nonsense."  He  regularly 
went  circuits,  saying  that  "  he  thought  it  pleasanter  to  try 
larcenies  and  highway  robberies  than  to  listen  to  seven 
Chancery  lawyers  on  the  same  side  upon  exceptions  to  the 
Master's  report."  He  declared  that  he  was  even  pleased 
with  what  Judges  generally  find  intolerable — the  duty  of 
receiving  the  country  gentlemen  at  dinner,  when  the  labours 
of  the  day  are  supposed  to  be  over ;  but  he  averred  that  he 
not  only  could  make  himself  entertaining  to  them,  but  that 
he  could  make  them  entertaining  to  himself  in  return. 

Still  he  would  not  heartily  give  his  mind  to  his  judicial 
business.  His  opinion  was,  and  is,  of  small  weight  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  being- 
decided  on  any  judgment  or  dictum  of  his.  It  was  only 
while  he  was  in  court  that  he  cared  for  or  thought  of  the 
causes  he  had  to  dispose  of.     The  rest  of  liis  time  he  spent 
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in  attending  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  in  forming 
cabals  with  his  political  partisans,  or  at  the  festal  board. 
He  had  for  a  puisne  Bayley,  \Yho,  having  been  a  Judge  of 
the  King's  Bench,  had  come  into  the  Exchequer,  from  being 
tired  of  Lord  Tenterden.  On  this  learned  and  laborious 
coadjutor  Lyndhurst  relied  entirely.  The  pure  law  so 
supplied  he  knew  how  to  extract  from  the  quartz  in  which 
it  was  mixed  up,  and  to  exhibit  as  if  he  himself  had  dug  it 
up  resplendent  from  the  mine,  or  had  long  held  it  in  his 
private  purse. 

I  never  suspected  him  of  partiality,  except  on  the  trial  of 
a  cause  of  Dicas  v.  Lord  Brougham.  This  was  an  unfounded 
action  for  false  imprisonment,  brought  by  a  blackguard 
attorney  against  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  great  enmity  (followed  by  a  strict  friendship) 
between  the  noble  defendant  and  the  judge.  I  must  say  I 
tliought  the  latter  on  this  occasion  showed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  push  his  rival  into  a  scrape ;  but,  if  this  inclination 
actually  existed,  it  might  have  proceeded  from  a  love  otfun, 
rather  than  from  rancour  or  malice.  I  myself  Avas  sued  by 
the  same  attorney,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  defamation 
in  my  speech  against  liim  as  counsel  for  the  defendant  in 
this  very  cause,  and  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  uneasy  at 
the  thought  of  my  trial  coming  on  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  as  I  dreaded  lest,  to  have  a  laugh  against  me,  he 
might  leave  this  question  to  the  jury  in  such  a  way  as  to 
induce  them  to  find  a  verdict  against  me.  Luckily  my 
antagonist  had  not  the  courage  to  proceed  to  trial,  and  at 
last  I  had  "judgment  against  him  as  in  case  of  a  nonsuit." 

In  the  time  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Lyndhurst  the  Exchequer 
was  a  court  of  equity  as  well  as  a  court  of  law ;  but  the  equity 
business  was  disposed  of  by  a  single  judge,  and,  caring  little 
about  it,  the  Chief  Baron  generally  handed  it  over  to  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson.  One  equity  case,  however,  he  was  required 
to  hear  on  account  of  its  magnitude  {Small  v.  Attwood),  and  it 
turned  out  heavier  (in  legal  phrase)  than  any  case  ever 
tri(.'d  in  England  ;  for  the  hearing,  from  first  to  last,  occupied 
a  greater  number  of  hours  than  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.  It 
arose  out  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  iron-mines  in  the  countv 
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of  Stafford ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  contract  was     CPIAP. 
not  vitiated  by  certain  alleged  fraudulent  rejn-esentations  of 


the  vendor.  The  leading  counsel  had  a  brief,  endorsed  with  a.u.  is3L 
a  fee  of  5000  guineas ;  many  days  were  occupied  in  reading 
the  depositions,  and  weeks  in  the  comments  upon  them. 
The  Chief  Baron  paid  unwearied  attention  to  the  evidence 
and  the  arguments,  and  at  last  delivered  (by  all  accounts)  the 
most  wonderful  judgment  ever  heard  in  Westminster  Hall. 
It  was  entirely  oral,  and,  without  even  referring  to  any  notes, 
he  employed  a  long  day  in  stating  complicated  facts,  in 
entering  into  complex  calculations,  and  in  correcting  t]ie 
misrepresentations  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides.  Never  once 
did  he  falter  or  hesitate,  and  never  once  was  he  mistaken  in 
a  name,  a  figure,  or  a  date.  Nevertheless,  it  was  finally  held 
that  he  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  on  the  merits.  The 
decree  being  that  the  contract  was  void,  an  appeal  was 
brought  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  hearing  of  which  lasted 
nearly  a  whole  session.  Time  for  consideration  was  taken  till 
the  following  session ;  and  then  Lord  Cottenham,  Chancellor, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  ex-Chancellor,  declared  their  opinion 
to  be  that  the  decree  must  be  reversed.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
adhered  to  his  original  opinion,  and  defended  it  in  a  speech 
which  again  astounded  all  who  heard  it,  by  the  unexampled 
power  of  memory  and  lucidness  of  arrangement  by  which  it 
was  distinguished.  But  tliis  final  judgment  was  not  pro- 
nounced till  many  years  after  the  era  to  which  I  had  brought 
my  narrative, — viz.  tlie  commencement  of  Lord  Grey's  ad- 
ministration, and  to  this  I  must  now  revert. 

It  would  appear  that  from  the  moment  Lyndhurst  was  ap-  Chief  Baron 
pointed  Chief  Baron  he  had  resolved  to  go  into  opposition,  and     fg"  i^"^^ 
I  must  confess  that  I  tlunk  the  Whigs  were  very  silly  in  ex-  strong 

1  •  mi       /-<         J   o      1    1     •  -1  I'  opposition. 

pectmg  his  support,  ihe  ureat  oeal  being  in  the  grasp  or 
one  of  them,  who  it  was  supposed  must  hold  it  as  long  as 
they  were  in  power,  no  further  promotion  was  open  to  the 
supposed  new  ally,  except  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bencli.  For  this  he  would  have  been  admirably 
well  suited,  and  its  increased  salary  would  have  pleased  him ; 
but  he  shrunk  from  the  heavy  and  responsiWc  duties  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  he  could  not  cast  upon  another,  and  which 
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would  have  interfered,  not  only  with  his  social  enjoyment,  but 
with  his  political  intrigues.  There  was  a  strong  probability 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  soon 
restored  to  office,  for  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  at  start- 
ing, by  no  means  enjoyed  public  confidence,  and  they  had 
committed  som.e  financial  blunders  which  made  it  be  sup- 
posed that  their  reign  would  be  very  short.  Nor  could  it  be 
said  that  honour  forbade  Lyndhurst  to  follow  the  course  which 
interest  pointed  out  to  him,  for,  in  accepting  a  purely  judicial 
office,  he  could  not  be  considered  as  changing  his  politics,  so 
as  to  entitle  his  former  associates  to  renounce  him  as  a  rene- 
gade, or  his  new  patrons  to  claim  him  as  a  convert.  He  was 
very  moderate  and  reserved,  however,  till  the  Eeform  Bill 
was  brought  forward.  Then  he  led,  and  thenceforth  he  long 
continued  to  lead,  the  most  violent  and  factious  opposition  I 
have  ever  known  or  read  of  in  our  party  annals. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  session  he  confined  himself  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  commenting  upon  certain  bills  pro- 
posed b)''  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  reforming  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  for  establishing  new  local  courts  and  a  new 
Court  of  Bankruptcy — doing  the  best  he  could  to  disparage 
all  these  measures,  but  in  a  tone  of  great  moderation  and 
courtesy.  Meanwhile,  he  was  privately  taken  into  council  by 
the  opponents  of  the  lleform  Bill,  from  its  introduction 
into  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  they  were  chiefly  guided 
by  his  advice  till  he  committed  a  gross  blunder,  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  in  the  most  obnoxious  form  given  to  it  by 
its  authors ;  whereas,  by  more  skilful  management,  it  might 
have  been  materially  altered  according  to  the  wishes  of  its 
enemies. 

General  Gascoigne's  resolution  against  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  English  representatives,  of  which  Lyndhurst  approved, 
was  a  very  dexterous  move,  but  was  turned  to  the  decided 
advantage  of  the  Reformers  by  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 

Tliis  coup  was  wholly  unexpected  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
he  lelt  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  seeming  con- 
sternation .on  hearing  that,  without  any  previous  notice,  the 
King  was  on  his  way  to  announce  it  from  the  throne.     He 
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hurried  to  tlie  House  of  Lords,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of     CHAP, 
confusion    unexampled  since   the   dispersion   of    the    Lonj 


Parliament  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  According  to  Hansard,  a.d.  18;51. 
four  Lords  having  simultaneously  risen  to  order,  "  Lord  Lynd-  ""■"  ^"  ' 
hurst  also  rose,  but  the  noise  in  the  House  was  so  great  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear  what  the  noble  Lord  said. 
He  was  understood  to  object  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  one  of  the  four  who  had  been  speaking  to  order 
at  the  same  time,  saying  '  there  \^as  nothing  in  their  Lord- 
ships' proceedings  so  disorderly  as  the  interference  of  the 
noble  Uuke.'  The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  that  the  stand- 
ing order  should  be  read  against  the  use  of  olBfensive  language 
by  noble  Lords  in  that  House.  The  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
denied  that  any  offensive  language  had  been  used  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  insisted  that  the 
Chief  Baron's  language  and  manner  justified  the  motion  for 
reading  the  standing  order.  [Cries  of  Order,  order.  Shame, 
shame.  The  King,  the  King.']  At  last  his  Majesty  entered, 
and,  having  mounted  the  throne,  thus  began  :  '  j\ry  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of 
proroguing  this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate 
dissolution.' "  * 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  although  generally  possessing  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  showing  a  bold  front,  if  suddenly  discon- 
certed looks  very  wooden,  and  he  is  said  to  have  done  so  on 
this  occasion ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  composure,  saying 
to  a  friend  with  whom  he  left  the  House,  "  All  is  not  lost." 

The  turn  which  the  elections  took  was  rather  appalling  to 
anti-reformers,  but  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  had  '•  courage  never 
to  submit  or  yield." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  while  the  Reform 
Bill  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  he  attended 
private  conferences  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  obstructing 
it ;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  preliminary  skirmishes  which 
arose  on  the  presenting  of  petitions  for  or  against  it,  reserving 
himself  for  the  grand  conflict  on  the  second  reading.  When  The  Reform 
this  arrived  he  displayed  extraordinary  ability  and  extra- 
ordinary hardihood,  which  mainly  contributed  to-  the  tern-  Lords 
*  3  Hansard,  1806. 


Bill  in  the 
House  of 
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^^f  ^-     porary  victory  then  won.     He  spoke  on  the  fifth  night  of  the 

debate,  immediately  after  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham. 

A.D.  133L        Thus  did  he  modestly  begin  : — 

Lyndhui-st's        "  After  the  splendid  declamation,  my  Lords,  which  yon  have 

speech  -^  heard  from  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  which  has  never 

against  it        ''  -^ 

on  the  been  surpassed  on  any  occasion  even  by  the  noble  and  learned 

second  reaJ-   Lord  himself,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  I  should  present 
°'  myself  to  your  Lordships  with  great  hesitation  and   anxiety ; 

but  feeling  the  situation  in  which  I  now  stand,  and  recollecting 
the  position  which  I  formerly  had  the  honour  of  holding  in  this 
House,  I  presume  it  would  be  considered  a  shrinking  from  an 
imperious  duty  if  I  satisfied  myself  by  giving  a  silent  vote  on 
an  occasion  so  momentous." 

After  throwing  out  some  general  observations  indicating 
an  inclination  in  favour  of  well-considered  reform,  he  said, — 

"  But  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  this  measure,  because  it 
appears  to  me  not  calculated  to  support  the  just  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  but  to  destroy  them — not  of  a  nature  to  establish 
the  authority  of  this  house,  but  to  undermine  and  overthrow  that 
authority — not  to  promote  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
but  to  destroy  them." 

He  then  resorted  to  his  favourite  manoeuvre ;  he  accused 
his  antagonists  of  poHtical  inconsistency,  bringing  forward 
passages  from  speeches  and  vrri tings  of  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
John  Eussell,  Lord  Melbourne,  nay,  of  Lord  Brougham 
himself",  ex2:»ressing  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  existing  House 
of  Commons,  and  pointing  out  the  danger  of  raslily  changing 
the  constituent  bodies  by  which  it  is  returned,  suppressing 
the  fact  that  these  opinions  were  brought  forward  to  combat 
universal  suffrage,  or  some  such  chimera.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  ftital  effects  of  the  proposed  reform 
upon  all  classes,  beginning  with  the  lawyers : — 

"  Among  certain  persons,  I  know  that  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  profession  of  the  law  are  not  considered  of  much  im- 
portance ;  but,  my  Lords,  in  times  of  trouble  and  danger  this 
opinion  becomes  doubly  erroneous.  There  are  few  men  in  such 
times  who  are  so  important — active  agitators — keen  and  intel- 
ligent—  prepared  for  a  stirring  life  by  previous  education 
and  habits.  By  what  means  have  you  secured  for  them  an 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  ?     None !    But  they  will 
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become  agitators, — they  will  excite  public  feeling,  and  make  CHAP. 
extravagant  promi.ses,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  a  share  in 
the  representation.  These  active,  intelligent,  and  ambitious  men 
will  necessarily  therefore  throw  themselves  into  the  democratic 
scale,  and  give  it  a  fearful  preponderance.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  I  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship,  I  knoAv 
will  become  an  unmanageable  democratic  body.  To  the  monarcMcal 
instUutions  of  the  country  I  have  been  attached  both  by  habit  and  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  for  a  change  which  may  affect  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Crown,  nor  for  one  which  will  bring  about  a 
professed  republic,  or  a  republic  in  the  shape  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy. Republics  are  tyrannical,  capricious,  and  cruel.  I  do 
not  charge  the  ministers  with  having  introduced  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  subverting  our  form  of  government;  but  such  will 
be  its  certain  effect.  You  are  called  upon  to  open  the  flood- 
gates which  will  admit  the  torrent  of  democratic  power.  That 
torrent  will  rush  in  and  overpower  us.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  woolsack,  with  his  buoyancy  and  nimbleness,  may 
for  a  time  float  upon  the  tide,  and  play  his  gambols  on  the 
surface,  but  the  least  check  will  submerge  him,  and  he  will  sink 
to  rise  no  more." 

In  his  peroration  the  orator  made  a  magnanimous  allusion 
to  his  origin  : — 

"  I  cannot  boast  an  illustrious  descent.  I  have  sprung  from 
the  people.  I  owe  the  situation  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  in 
this  Hoiise  to  the  generous  kindness  of  my  late  sovereign, — a 
monarch  largely  endowed  with  great  and  princely  qualities.  I 
am  proud  of  being  thus  associated  with  the  descendants  of  those 
illustrious  names  which  have  shed  lustre  upon  the  history  of  our 
country.  But  if  I  thought  that  your  Lordships  were  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  the  threats  which  have  been  audaciously 
held  out  to  you,  and  that  you  should  be  so  induced  to  swerve 
from  the  discharge  of  your  duty  when  everything  valuable  in 
our  institutions  is  at  stake,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  this  dignity, 
and  take  refuge  from  it  in  the  comparative  obscuritj^  of  private 
life,  rather  than  mix  with  men  so  unmindful  of  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  high  station  and  illustrious  birth. 
Perilous  as  is  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  proud  one, — the  eyes  of  the  country  are  anxiously 
turned  upon  us,  and,  if  we  decide  as  becomes  us,  we  shall  merit 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  the  constitution,  and  of 
the  British  empire." 

Earl  Grey,  in  an  admirable  reply,  touched  very  cuttingly 
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CHAP,     on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  charges  of  inconsistenc}",  taunted  him 
'         with  liis  sudden  conversion   to  Catholic   emancipation,  and 


A.D.  1831,  hinted  very  intelligibly  at  his  former  democratic  opinions. 
Lyndhurst's  ^\T3en  lie  had  concluded,  a  memorable  scene  took  place, 
consi'stOTcv    ^^'^li*^^  I  myself  witnessed,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne. 

Lord  LyndJiurst.  —  "  The  noble  Earl  has  been  pleased  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  to  allude  to  me,  and  he  seemed  to  consider 
that  at  cue  period  of  my  life  I  entertained  opinions  opposed  to 
those  I  now  avow  and  act  upon.  But,  if  the  noble  Earl  enter- 
tains any  such  impressions,  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  is  grossly 
misinformed,  and  utterly  mistaken." 

Earl  Grey. — "  My  Lords,  I  did  understand  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  at  one  period  of  his  life  entertained  opinions  favoui*- 
able  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform." 

Lord  Lyndhurst. — "  Never  !  " 

Lord  Deuman,  who  had  gone  the  circuit  with  Lyndhurst, 
and  full  well  knew  what  those  opinions  had  been,  was  then 
standing  by  me.  Shaking  his  fist  in  a  manner  which  made 
lue  afraid  that  he  would  draw  upon  himself  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  exclaimed,  "Villain!  lying  villain ! "  But,  in  realit}', 
what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  said  was  literally  true,  for 
at  the  period  of  his  life  alluded  to  he  was  not  favourable  to 
parliamentary  reform,  but  wished  Parliament  to  be  abolished, 
that  a  National  Convention  might  be  established  in  its 
place. 

Oct.  7.  Upon  a  division,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  nega- 

tived by  a  majority  of  forty-one  peeys. 

The  Reform       Lord  Lyudhurst  was  in  hopes  that  ministers  would  resign, 

introduced.  ^^^^  f^i^^  ^^^  Great  Seal  would  again  be  in  his  possession ;  but 
this  event,  though  decreed  by  fate,  M'as  delayed  for  several 
stormy  and  anxious  years. 

The  session  was  speedily  closed,  that,  according  to  parlia- 
mentary usage,  the  lleform  Bill  miglit  be  again  introduced 

Dec.  G.  into  Parliament ;  and  upon  the  two  Houses  reassembling, 
after  a  recess  of  a  few  weeks,  his  IMajesty,  in  his  speecli  from 
the  throne,  began  with  saying,  "I  feel  it  to  be  my  (hity,  in 
the  first  place,  to  recommend  to  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion the  measures  which  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  a  speedy  and  satis- 
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factory  settlement  of  tliis  question  becomes  daily  of  more     CHAP, 
pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the  " 


content  and  welfare  of  my  people."     The  new  Bill  was  forth-  a.d,  1832. 
with   launched  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  did   not 
reach  the  Lords  till  the  month  of  April  in  the  following  year, 
Lyndhiu'st's  hostility  to  it  remained  unabated,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  refoi-ra  then  mani- 
fested by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  he  was  resolved  again 
to  reject  it  on  the  second  reading.     He  spoke  against  it  on  Lyndhurst's 
the   fourth   night  of  the   debate,  and,  in  allusion   to   Lord  !rj!;Jt:,„„ 
Grey's  pledge  that  it  should  be  as  efficient  as   the  former  the  second 
bill,  he  said,  "  It  is  as  efficient,  and,  according  to  my  inter-     '     °' 
pretation  of  its  provisions,  as  mischievous  and  as  flagrant.     1 
have  considered,  with  great  care,  whether  I  was  right  in  the 
decision  at  which  I  formerly  arrived,  and  all  my  meditations 
and  inquiries  have  satisfied  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
pui-sue  any  other  course." 

The  grand  question  now  being  whether,  if  necessary,  there 
should  be  a  large  creation  of  new  peers  to  carry  tiie  bill, 
Lyndhurst  said,  "I  do  not  impute  to  the  noble  Earl  the 
intention  of  resorting  to  such  a  rash,  and  desperate,  and  i 
wicked  measure,  which  would  overwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
and  the  country  with  ruin."  He  then  entered  into  a  very 
invidious  classification  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill.  First, 
came  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters,  whom  he  severely  stigma- 
tised. Then  the  numerous  band  of  persons  without  property 
or  virtue,  quoting  the  words  of  the  Roman  historian,  "  Nam 
semper  in  civitate  quibus  opes  nullce  shit,  boiiis  invident,  malos 
extoUimt,  Vetera  odere,  nova  exoptant ;  odio  suarum  reimin 
mutari  omnia  student"  Next  he  specified  the  conductors  of 
the  daily  press, — whether  as  a  subdivision  of  the  last  class 
was  left  doubtl'ul.  "  Of  these,"  said  he,  "a  great  proportion 
support  this  measure  because  they  prosper  by  agitation. 
Besides,  they  sec  that,  in  proportion  as  the  principle  of  demo- 
cracy is  advanced,  they  rise  in  their  condition.  Their  personal 
ambition  has  encouragements  which  in  no  other  state  of 
society  could  be  offered  to  them."*   He  concluded  by  conjuring 

*  Lyndhurst  afterwards  folt  that  lio  had  committed  a  great  bhmder  ])y  this 
onslaught  on  the  genus  irrltahile  of  "  Geutiemeu  of  the  Press ; "  and  to  ap})ease 
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CHAP,     tlieir  Lordships  "  to  lay  aside  all  temporizing  polic}^  which 
'         must  assuredly,  if  they  should  be  weak  enough  to  entertain 
A.D.  ]  832.    it,  prove  their  destruction."  * 

The  peers  were  as  hostile  as  ever;  but  they  quailed 
when  they  considered  the  consequences  of  the  entire  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  on  the  second  reading,  which  would  have 
amounted  to  a  declaration  that  they  never  would  agree  to 
any  disfranchisement,  or  enfranchisement,  or  extension  of 
the  suffrage ;  and  a  section  of  them  thought  that  the  more 
expedient  course  would  be  to  mutilate  the  bill  in  Committee, 
so  that  its  authors  might  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  great 
embarrassment,  between  the  choice  of  being  discredited  with 
the  public  by  submission,  or,  by  resistance,  of  quarrelling 
with  the  King,  who  had  become  much  more  cool  in  the  cause 
of  reform  than  when  he  had  proposed  to  jump  into  a  hackney 
coach,  that  he  might  hurry  off  to  dissolve  Parliament.  Accord- 
ingly, the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nine. 
Great  The   enemies   of  the   bill  might   now   substantially  have 

rommhte  1  defeated  it,  or  greatly  modified  it  by  rescuing  a  number  of 
by  Lynd-*  condemned  boroughs  from  Schedule  A,  by  raising  the  quali- 
Committee.  ficatiou  of  the  metropolitan  constituencies,  and  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  county  members,  so  as  to  have  preserved 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  ascendency  of  the  aristocracy  in 
parliamentary  representation.  But  Lord  Lyndhurst's  indis- 
cretion gave  a  complete  triumph  to  those  who  shouted  out, 
"The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill." 

When  the  peers  were  to  discuss  the  bill  clause  by  clause 
in  Committee,  he  resorted  to  a  manceuvre  which  he  thought 
very  clever,  but  which  was  not  only  transparent,  but  clumsily 
executed.  He  moved  that  the  disfranchising  clauses  with 
which  the  bill  began  should  be  postponed  till  the  enfran- 
chising clauses  were  disposed  of ;  this  he  did  in  a  speech 
against  all  disfranchisement,  cl{>arly  betraying  his  purpose 
to  defeat  the  measure  altogether.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  whole  Tory  party,  confiding  in  his  prudence, 

them  ho  prcsidod  at  an  anniversary  dinhor  of  their  society,  wlien  ho  extolled 
their  abilities  and  accomplishments,  and  asserted  that  literature,  seienee,  and 
good  government  rested  mainly  on  their  exertions.  *  12  Hansard,  428. 
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although  wishing  that  he  had  taken  a  more  straightforward     CIIAP. 
course,  rallied  round  him,  and  his  amendment  was  carried 


by  a  large  majority.     When  the  division  was  announced,  lie    a.d.  is:3-'. 
chuckled  exceedingly,   and  in   a  stage  whisper  exclaimed, 
"  Grey  is  checkmated !  " 

There  had  been  no  such  crisis  in  England  since  the  expul-  Crisis  on 
sion  of  James  II.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Eeform  between  tiie 
Bill   was    a   revolution,   by   suddenly   transferring  supreme  ?.'"|j'?"'^ 
power  from   one   body   in  the   state   to   another, — from   an  ters  about 
oligarchy  to  the  middle  orders, — although  it  M'as  intended  that  p^fp^*^"| 
the   transfer   should  be   made   without   physical  force,   and  pass  the  lie- 
accorduig  to  constitutional   forms.      There  was  now  serious 
danger   of  civil   war,  for    a   probability  appeared   that   the 
executive  government  would  be  speedily  in  the  hands  of  men 
prepared  to  defend  the  existing  order  of  things  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  great 
provincial  towns  ready  to  march  to  the  metropolis  for  the 
Bill,  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its  defence. 

Lord  Grey  detemiiuing,  without  hesitation,  that  he  would 
not  submit  to  the  amendment  which  had  been  carried,  and 
thinking  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  leave  the  country  with- 
out a  government,  while  such  a  misfortune  could  possibly  be 
warded  off,  immediately  waited  upon  the  King,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  only  mode  of  avoiding  a  public  con- 
vulsion was  for  his  Majesty  to  consent  to  the  creation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  new  peers  to  constitute  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  King  firmly  refused ;  and  he 
cannot  be  blamed  for  refusing,  as  such  a  step  could  be 
considered  only  a  coup  d'etat,  and  he  had  been  told  by  persons 
about  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  a  majority  of 
the  peers  were  now  ready  to  yield  a  large  measure  of  reform, 
although  they  would  not  agree  to  the  ruin  of  their  order. 
Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  thereupon  tendered  their  resig- 
nation, which  was  graciously  accepted. 

Now  was  the  most  splendid  moment  of  Lyndhurst's  career.  Jlay  ^th. 
One  fine  morning,  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, listening  to  the  argument  on  a  special  demurrer, 
and  asking  Bayley  which  May  he  should  give  judgment,  a 
letter  was  delivered  to  him  from  tSir  Herbert  Taylor,  the 

VOL.   VIII.  ■  G 


ment. 
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CHAP.  King's  private  Secretary,  requiring  his  immediate  attendance 

'  at  St.  James's  palace.     From  a  King's  messenger  being  the 

A.D.  1832.  bearer  of  the  letter,  the  fact  was  immediately  known  all  over 

Lyndhurst  "Westminster  Hall,  and  I  well  remember  the  sensation  escited 

the  K*ino-  to  iii  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  the  loud  whisper — "  The 

be  the  head  Chief  BaroD  has  been  sent  for."     He  immediately  unrobed, 

ot  a  new  •  i  •        i  i 

Govern-        and  lu  a  few  minutes  he  was  m  the  royal  presence. 

I  never  heard  him  relate  the  particulars  of  this  audience, 
and  the  accounts  of  it  circulated  at  the  time  were  probably 
founded  rather  on  conjecture  than  authentic  information. 
The  King,  after  the  ceremonial  salutation  had  taken  place, 
was  supposed  to  have  said  to  him : — "  I  have  great  confidence 
in  you,  my  lord,  and  I  consider  you  a  very  honest  man.  I 
wish  you  to  be  my  adviser  in  this  conjuncture ;  but  there  is 
only  one  preliminary  difficulty  to  be  got  over.  You  must 
know  that  my  royal  word  is  pledged  to  gi-anting  a  liberal 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  this  nothing  shall 
induce  me  to  break,  although  my  late  ministers  are  for  going 
farther  than  is  necessary,  or  perhaps  safe.  But  I  have  heard 
that  your  Lordship  is  conscientiously  persuaded  that  all 
reform  would  be  mischievous,  and  that  the  representation 
ought  to  remain  as  it  is,  without  any  innovation.  Now,  if 
these  are  your  sentiments,  I  fear  I  cannot  have  your  aid  in 
this  emergency." — Chief  Baron. — "Sir, — Your  Majesty  has 
been  entirely  misinformed  on  this  subject.  True,  I  have 
been  always  opposed  to  the  wild,  democratical,  Jacobinical 
principles  which  generated  the  liorrors  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion;  but  I  have  long  seen  the  necessity  for  temperate, 
Avell- considered  reform  in  our  representative  system,  to  bring 
it  back  to  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  your  royal  ancestor, 
Edward  I.  Your  Majesty,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me  for  saying 
that  the  Reform  Bill  of  your  late  ministers  as  it  now  stands 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  fatal  to  the  monarchy,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  been  driven  very  reluctantly  to  oppose  it.  But 
it  no  doubt  contains  enactments  which  may  be  salutary,  and, 
if  it  could  be  reasonably  modified,  it  might  strengthen  the 
Crown,  while  it  gives  contentment  to  your  Majesty's  subjects." 
Kivrj. — "My  Lord  Chief  Baron,  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  you 
are  the  very  man  for  me :  you  have  hit  upon  the  basis  I  wish 
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for  my  new  administmtiou.     If  a  majority  of  the  Lords  would     CHAP, 
have  accepted  the  Bill  as  it  is,  I  should  not  have  withheld  the  ' 

royal  assent,  although  my  private  opinion  is  that  it  may  a.d.  1832. 
injuriously  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Executive 
Government ;  but  I  find  that  it  cannot  be  constitutionally 
carried  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  Chief  Baron. — 
"  If  your  Majesty's  late  advisers  refuse  all  compromise,  I 
should  think  that  your  Majesty's  patriotic  intentions  might 
be  fuUy  carried  into  effect  by  calling  to  your  councils  those 
who  may  approve  of  a  measure  of  reform  such  as  the  Lords 
may  agree  to,  and  such  as  will  accord  with  the  royal  pledge 
which  youi-  Majesty  is  so  anxious  to  fulfil."  After  a  good 
deal  of  further  discussion  in  the  same  strain,  it  was  agreed 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst  should  sound  the  leaders  of  the  Tory 
party,  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new  administration  to  carry 
a  modified  Reform  Bill. 

He  first  went  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  treated  the  proposal 
with  scorn.  But,  to  his  great  delight  and  surprise  after  this 
rebuff,  he  found  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ready  to  make  the 
attempt.  This  illustrious  man  had  very  peculiar  notions  of 
his  duty  to  the  Crown  ;  and,  although,  in  November,  1830,  he 
had  pronounced  our  representative  system  to  be  an  absolute 
piece  of  perfection,  yet  as  King  William,  both  in  speeches 
from  the  throne  prepared  for  him,  and  by  voluntary  private 
declarations,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  some  change 
in  the  system  was  necessary,  the  monarchical  patriot  was 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  consistency  to  ex- 
tricate the  government  of  the  country  from  the  seemingly 
inextricable  difficulty  in  which  it  was  involved.  He  therefore 
professed  his  readiness  to  serve  in  the  new  cabinet,  in  any  ca- 
pacity in  which  his  services  might  be  deemed  most  available. 

Lyndhurst  seemed  now  to  have  the  jn-emiership  within  his 
grasp,  although  it  turned  out  to  be  a  phantom.     Instead  of 
trying  to  clutch  it,  however,  he  thought  the  more  discreet 
course  Avould  be  to  content  himself  with  the  resumption  of  The  Duke 
the  Great  Seal.  ton,  by 

Therefore,  having  by  appointment  gone  down  to  Windsor  Lyndhurst's 
in  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  he  explained  to  the  be  at  the 
King:  the  Duke  of  ^^'eUiu^•ton's  willingness  to  complv  with  'if-'^'^  •'f  *^6 

G    2  mcnt. 
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CHAP,     his  Majesty's  wishes,  and  tendered  the  advice  that  his  Grace 
"        should  immediately  be  sent  for,  and  commissioned  to  submit 
A.D.  1832.    a  list  of  a  new  administration,  with  the  Duke  himself  at  the 
head  of  it. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Duke  gallantly  under- 
took the  task,  although  fully  aware  of  the  troubles  in  which 
it  must  involve  him.  He  first  received  an  alarming  check 
from  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  King, 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  expressing  deep  regret  at  the 
resignation  of  the  late  ministers,  and  praying  that  his  Majesty 
would  not  call  to  his  counsels  any  others  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Reform  Bill  in  its  integrity.  Neverthe- 
less, he  persevered,  and  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of 
respectable  though  second-rate  men,  to  fill  the  most  im- 
jjortant  ofiSces  of  the  new  government,  of  which  it  was  under- 
stood that  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  was  to  be  the  soul. 
But  thei'e  was  soon  an  appalling  explosion  of  public  opinion 
against  it ;  and  it  was  condemned,  not  only  by  Whigs  and 
liadicals,  who  were  Reformers,  but  by  a  considerable  section 
of  the  Tory  party,  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  consistent 
and  popular  representative  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Still,  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  Lyndhurst  ad  minis- 
May  14.  tration  would,  at  least,  be  installed,  till  the  embryo  was 
The  new  extinguished  during  a  discussion  M^hich  took  place  in  the 
^g^^"""*  House  of  Commons  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  in 
tinguished.  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  from  the  City  of  London.  Such 
weakness  was  then  displayed  by  the  defenders  of  the  new 
government,  and  such  strong  censure  was  poured  upon  its 
originator  from  all  quarters,  that,  although  the  House  came 
to  no  vote  upon  the  subject,  every  one  felt  that  Lord  Grey 
and  his  colleagues  must  be  recalled. 

With  the  concurrence  of  Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

had  waited  on  the  King,  and  announced  to   him  that  the 

formation   of  a   new   government   was  impossible,   and    Sir 

Lord  Grey    Herbert  Taylor  had  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  requiring 

restored.  .  •    •   ■  i    ■•  • 

Ins  presence  in  the  royal  closet.  \\  lien  tlie  minister  and  ins 
Majesty  met,  the  condition  of  the  Whigs  resuming  office 
was  speedily  conceded  as  a  matter  of  necessity, — both  parties 
still  entertaining  a  hope  that  the  power  to  create  new  peers 
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would  be  sufficient,  without  the  threatened  wound  to  the     CHAP. 

.     .  V. 

constitution  beiu":  actually  inflicted.  ' 


When  explanations  of  these  proceedings  were  given  in  the  a.d.  i832. 
House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  : —  May  17. 

"  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  on  that  very  day  when 
he  was  left  entirely  alone  by  his  ministers,  to  send  for  a  noble 
and  learned  friend  of  mine,  who  had  held  a  high  place  as  well  in 
the  service  as  in  the  confidence  of  his  IMajesty,  to  inquire  if,  in 
his  opinion,  there  were  any  means,  and,  if  so,  what  means  of 
forming  a  government  for  his  Majesty  on  the  principle  of  carry- 
ing an  extensive  refunn  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  My 
noble  and  learned  friend  informed  me  of  his  Majesty's  situation, 
and  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  enquire  from  others,  for  I  was  as 
unprepared  as  his  Majesty  for  the  consideration  of  such  a  ques- 
tion. I  then  found  that  a  large  number  of  friends  of  mine  were 
not  unwilling  to  give  their  support  to  a  government  formed 
upon  stich  a  principle,  and  with  the  positive  view  of  resistance 
to  that  advice  which  had  been  tendered  to  his  Majesty  respecting 
the  means  of  carrying  the  Eeform  Bill  in  its  present  shape.  I 
did  not  look  to  any  objects  of  ambition,  I  advised  him  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  other  persons  to  fill  the  high  situations  in  the 
State,  expressing  myself  willing  to  give  his  Majesty  all  assistance, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  resist 
the  advice  to  which  1  have  referred." 

After  pointing  out,  at  considerable  length,  the  unconstitu- 
tional character  and  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the 
proposed  creation  of  peers,  he  thus  concluded : — • 

"Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  your  Lordships  will 
not  think  it  unnatural,  when  I  considered  his  Majesty's  situation, 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  assist  his  Majesty.  But,  my  Lords, 
when  I  fuund  that  in  consequence  of  the  discussions  in  another 
place  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  government  on  the  proposed 
pi-inciple  which  would  secure  the  confidence  of  the  country,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  inform  his  Majesty  that  1  could  not  fulfil  the 
commission  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  honour  me,  and  his 
^Majesty  informed  me  that  he  would  renew  his  communications 
with  his  former  ministry." 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  immediately  following,  said, — 

"  My  Lords,  I  am  anxious  to  explain  my  part  in  these  transac-  Lyndhurst's 
tions.  I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  Sovereign — a  duty  I  owe  to  hfs^conduct 
the  country — a  duty  I  owe  to  your  Lordships'  House,  and,  if  in  this  at- 
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CHAP,  your  Lordsliips  allow  me  to  say  so,  a  dnty  wliicli  I  owe  to 
myself.  On  the  day  when  his  Majesty  accepted  the  resignations 
of  the  late  ministers,  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  desire  me  to 
attend  him  at  St.  James's.  I  had  had  no  previous  communication 
with  his  Majesty  for  a  long  period." 

Having  stated,  in  vague  terms,  the  commission  he  received 
from  the  King,  who  sent  for  him  as  his  former  Chancellor,  to 
consult  him  in  the  extraordinary  crisis  which  had  arisen,  he 
thus  proceeded : — 

"  T,  of  course  (as  it  was  my  bonnden  duty  to  do),  obeyed  his 
Majesty.  I  should  have  basely  shrunk  from  my  duty  if  I  had 
declined.  In  consequence  of  this  interview  I  waited  upon  my 
noble  friend  the  illustrious  Duke,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
task  which  had  been  imposed  upon  me  by  my  Sovereign,  and 
the  distressing  position  in  which  his  Majesty  was  placed." 

He  relates  his  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  is  silent  as  to  what  passed  between  him  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  thus  continues  :  — 

"  I  communicated  the  result  of  my  inquiry  to  his  Majesty  at 
the  time  appointed;  all  that  was  best  calculated  to  afford  him 
assistance — all  that  I  had  heard,  all  that  I  had  learned — the 
result  of  my  own  meditations,  I  frankly  communicated  to  my 
sovereign.  His  Majesty  requested  me  to  invite  my  noble  and 
gallant  friend  to  call  upon  him ;  I  did  so,  and  thus  my  mission 
terminated.  It  is  for  this,  my  Lords,  of  which  I  have  now  given 
you  a  full  and  faithful  narrative,  that  I  have  been  traduced, 
maligned,  calumniated." 

Having  mentioned  calumnies  upon  him  in  the  press,  he 
thus  replied  to  a  speech  made  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett : — 

"  He  is  reported  to  have  affirmed  that  I  acted  inconsistently 
with  my  duty  as  a  Judge  of  the  land.  I  say  that  if  he  asserted 
this,  he  must,  taking  it  at  the  best,  be  ignorant  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  Ho  ought  to  know  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  I  am  bound  by  virtue  of  my  office  to  give  advice 
to  my  sovereign  if  he  requires  it.  More  than  this,  ho  ought  to 
know,  if  ho  knows  anything  of  the  Constitution,  that  I  have 
taken  an  oath  to  this  effect ;  and  more,  he  ought  to  know  that  as 
a  Jiuhje  I  am  hound  to  volunteer  my  advice  to  his  Majesty  if  1  consider 
any  proposed  course  of  proceeding  inimical  to  the  safety  of  thd  Crown. 
My  Lords,  excuse  me  if  I  go  one  step  farther;  he  has  charged 
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mo,  as  a  Judge,  with  being  tlie  leader  of  a  violent  and  virulent  CHAP, 
party  in  this  House.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  such  a  factiou 
in  this  House  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire;  I  wish  to  have  no 
motives  imputed  to  me ;  I  impute  none  to  other  men.  I  will 
only  say  that  I  never  aspired  to  such  a  position  as  leader  of  a 
party  ;  it  is  alike  foreign  to  my  inclination  and  my  habits.  After 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  became  minister,  I  never  engaged  in 
political  discussions  till  the  lieform  Bill  was  brought  forward. 
Thinking  that  the  tendency  of  this  measure  was  to  destroy  the 
monarchy  and  the  constitution,  was  it  not  my  duty  as  a  Judge 
of  the  land,  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  as  a  Member  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  with  all  my  power  to  oppose  it  ?  If  this  measure 
had  originated  with,  and  been  supported  by  my  earliest  and  most- 
valued  friends — by  the  very  friends  of  my  bosom — I  would  have 
acted  in  the  same  way.  So  much  for  my  conduct  and  the  attacks 
upon  me.  For  the  rest,  the  Reformers  are  triumphant — the 
barriers  are  broken  down,  the  waters  are  out — who  can  predict 
their  course,  or  tell  the  devastation  they  will  occasion?"* 

With  a  very  ample  exercise  of  the  suppressio  veri,  and  a 
little  of  the  mggestio  falsi,  he  made  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  House,  and  for  a  brief  space  he  was  rather  considered 
an  ill-used  man.  He  bad  calculated  confidently  (and  as 
it  turned  out  successfully)  on  the  ignorance  of  the  assembly 
he  was  addressing,  while  he  denounced  the  ignorance  of  his 
assailant  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  for,  neither  Lord  Grey 
nor  the  Chancellor,  nor  any  other  Peer,  questioned  the  doc- 
trine which  he  laid  down  ex  cathedra, — that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Judges,  qua  Judges,  to  volunteer  advice  to  the  Crown,  if 
they  consider  any  proceeding  of  the  King's  ministers,  in  or 
out  of  Parliament,  unconstitutional  or  mischievous.  I  pre- 
sume he  did  not  mean  to  include  all  County-Court  Judges 
and  inferior  Magistrates.  But,  suj)posing  his  doctrine  to 
extend  only  to  the  Judges  of  the  superior  courts,  who  take  a 
special  oath  of  office,  I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
Puisnes  or  Chiefs  are  guilty  of  any  breach  of  duty,  if  disap- 
proving of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  with  respect  to 
parliamentary  reform,  or  to  peace  or  war,  or  any  other 
important  question  involving  the  safety  of  the  State,  they 
omit  to  volunteer  their  advice  to  the  Crown  as  Judges;  and 
if  they  Avere  to  demand  an  audience  for  this  purpose,  the 
*  12  Hansard,  993. 
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aj^plication  would  be  treated  with  just  ridicule.  The  Judges 
can  only  advise  the  Crown  upon  such  a  subject  as  the  power 
of  the  reijrninir  sovereisTi  to  direct  and  control  the  education 

or?  o 

and  the  marriages  of  membei's  of  the  Eoyal  Family ;  and 
this  only  when  they  are  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  advice 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lyndhurst  never  again  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  any  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  on  the  Eeform 
Bill.  He  acquiesced  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  that,  "  to  avoid  forcing  the  creation  of  Peers,  all 
opposition  to  the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn ;"  and  it  passed 
without  modification  or  amendment.  »Such  was  the  result 
of  the  indiscreet  attempt  to  "postpone  the  disfranchising 
clauses ;"  and  the  noble  and  learned  author  of  it  was  pointed 
to  by  the  finger  of  scorn  as  "  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own 
petard."  Although  his  party  seemed  irrevocably  crushed,  he 
himself  by  no  means  lost  hope,  justly  trusting  to  the  reaction 
Avhich  must  inevitably  follow  such  a  popular  movement,  and 
to  the  blunders  likely  to  be  committed  by  the  Liberals,  who 
now  foolishly  believed  themselves  in  possession  of  permanent 
power.  Instead  of  following  the  example  of  Lord  Teuterden, 
who  vowed  that  he  would  never  again  enter  the  House  of 
Lords  after  the  Eeform  Bill  passed,*  Lyndhurst  sagaciously 
predicted  that  he  should  ere  long  be  again  presiding  on  the 
woolsack.  I  M'as  appointed  Solicitor  General  shortly  after  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  which  followed,  and  he  blamed  me 
for  giving  up  my  circuit  to  accept  this  office,  as  he  assured 
me  I  could  not  possibly  hold  it  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

At  first  it  looked  as  if  the  Tories  as  a  party  were  annihi- 
lated. When  the  new  elections  took  place  they  could  hardly 
show  themselves  on  the  hustings,  and  when  the  House  of 
Commons  met,  the  small  number  returned  hardly  filled  the 
opposition  bench.  Sir  Robert  Peel  wisely  reformed  the  party, 
laying  aside  its  ancient  name,  and  calling  his  supporters  to 
rally  round  him  under  the  designation  of  "  Consorvativos." 
He  declared  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  Reform  Bill  now  that 
it  was  law,  although  ho  had  opposed  it  in  its  progress,  but 

*  This  vow  of  Lord  Tcntcnluu  wa.s  fulfilled;  for  he  died  before  parlia- 
ment again  met. 
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his  policy  should  be  to  check  the  further  efforts  of  the  Radical     CHAP, 
party,  who,  not   contented  with  what  had   been   achieved,  ' 


I 


were  desirous  of  completely  subverting  our  institutions,  a.d.  i832. 
He  determined  that  he  would  not  factiously  oppose  any  good 
measure  which  the  Government  might  introduce,  but  that  if 
goaded  by  their  radical  allies  to  propose  any  dangerous 
innovation,  he  would  try  to  rouse  an  anti-revolutionary  spirit 
in  the  nation.  He  therefore  constantly  attended  in  his  place, 
while  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  shouldered  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  and  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  the  most  egregious  of  demagogues, 
who  often  sat  down  on  the  opposition  bench  by  his  side.  Dex- 
terously availing  himself  of  the  extravagances  and  errors  of 
his  antagonists,  he  ere  long  appeared  to  the  discerning  to  be 
on  the  road  to  victory. 

Lyndhurst  at  this  time  did  not  at  all  act  in  concert  with  Lyndhurst's 
Peel,  and  was  actuated  by  totally  different  feelings.     His  policy. 
object  was  to  harass  and  discredit  the  Government  by  all 
means,    without    considering    whether    they   were    fair    or 
factious,  and  without  foresight  as  to  their  effect  upon  the 
country,  or  upon  the  permanent  success  of  his  own  party. 

His  first  effort  in  the  new  Parliament  was  against  myself,  His  attack 
— not  from  malice,  I  believe,  but  rather  from  a  love  of  mis-  Hcitor  Ge- 
chievous  fun.  I  had  represented  Stafford  in  two  Parliaments,  °«^^^- 
and  had  complied  with  the  well-known  custom,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  borough  at  least  ever  since  Sheridan  first  repre- 
sented it,  of  paying  them  "head  money."  This  could  not 
properly  be  called  bribery,  for  the  voter  received  the  same 
sum  on  which  ever  side  he  voted,  but  it  might  be  treated  as 
bribery  in  a  court  of  law.  For  the  Parliament  after  my 
appointment  as  Solicitor  General  I  had  been  returned  for  the 
newly  enfranchised  borough  of  Dudley,  where  the  most  abso- 
lute piu-ity  prevailed.  But  there  had  been  a  petition  against 
the  new  return  for  Stafford,  and  a  bill  had  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  indemnify  all  witnesses  who  should 
be  examined  to  prove  that  bribery  had  been  committed  at 
the  last  or  any  former  election  for  the  borough.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these  proceedings ;  but  when  the 
bill  came  up  to  the  Lords,  Lyndhurst  represented  that  it  was 
a  job  of  the  Solicitor  General,  and  that  the  bill  had  been  so 
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framed  as  to  indemnify  him  without  his  being  examined  as  a 
witness.     In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  he  said : — 

"  It  appeared  that  bribery  to  a  great  extent  had  existed  at 
Stafford,  both  on  former  occasions  and  at  the  late  election.  The 
evidence  showed  that  not  only  the  electors  but  the  candidates 
were  deeply  implicated  in  these  transactions,  and  he  considei'ed 
it  necessary  that  their  Lordships  should  take  some  effectual 
measure  to  check  such  flagrant  corruption.  But  this  was  a  Bill 
to  indemnify  all  persons  examined  as  witnesses,  all  candidates, 
and  all  others  who  had  violated  the  law  and  been  guilty  of 
bribery." 

In  the  mean  time  a  whisper  was  circulated  through  the 
House  that  the  Solicitor  General  was  standing  below  the  bar, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  A  noble  Lord  present 
proposed  to  introduce  a  clause  by  which  all  who  had  been 
candidates  for  Stafford  should  be  exempted  from  the  indem- 
nity ;  but  Lyndhurst,  satisfied  with  having  had  a  laugh  at  an 
old  friend,  afterwards  suffered  the  bill  to  pass  quickly  through 
the  House.  In  truth  it  extended  only  to  those  who  should 
be  examined  under  it  as  witnesses.* 

Lyndhurst  was  in  downright  earnest  the  next  time  he  came 
forward,  which  was  to  oppose  a  Bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Brougham,  for  the  establishment  of  the  County  Court  juris- 
diction, which,  when  at  last  carried,  proved  so  beneficial 
He  prudently  abstained  from  objecting  to  the  second  reading, 
but  before  allowing  it  to  be  considered  in  the  committee,  he 
delivered  a  very  long  and  elaborate  speech  against  it,  giving 
a  very  favoiu-ablo  specimen  of  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
misrepresentation.     He  said  : — 

"He  would  freely  admit  that  with  the  multitude  this  was  a 
popular  measure.  "Well  it  might  be  so.  It  promised  cheap — it 
promised  expeditious  law.  These  were  plausible  topics — topics 
well  calculated  to  catch  the  breath  of  popular  opinion.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind — and  he  trusted  the  country  and  their 
Lordships  would  think  well  upon  it — that  cheap  law  did  not 
always  mean  cheap  justice,  nor  expeditious  law  expeditious 
justice.  To  what,"  he  asked,  "is  to  be  ascribed  the  admir- 
able administration  of  real  justice  in  this  country?  To  the 
central  system  by  which  it  is  administered.      Twelve  or  fifteen 
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judges,  educated  in  the  same  manner,  sitting  together  at  one  CHAP. 
time  and  in  one  place,  consulting  each  other  daily,  and,  if  need 
be,  hourly,  subject  to  the  criticism  of  their  compeers,  subject 
also  to  the  examination  of  an  acute  and  vigilant  bar,  kept  con- 
stantly alive  to  the  justice  of  the  decision  of  the  judges  by  their 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  judges  and  their  own  credit, 
— ensure  for  the  suitors  a  certainty,  a  precision,  a  purity,  and 
even  a  freedom  from  the  suspicion  of  corruption,  such  as  no 
other  country  in  the  world  could  ever  boast  of." 

He  then  went  over  the  several  enactments  of  the  bill, 
considerably  perverting  their  meaning,  and  after  representing 
that  it  was  only  a  device  to  snatch  at  popularity  and  to 
extend  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  concluded  by 
disclaiming  any  personal  feeling  on  this  occasion,  or  any 
party  bias,  and  assuring  their  Lordships  that  he  was  "  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  try  to  arrest  a  measure  so  mischievous 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  to  West- 
minster Hall,  and  to  himself."* 

On  the  third  reading  there  was  a  fair  trial  of  the  strength 
of  political  parties,  and  the  whippers-in  on  both  sides  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  muster  of  peers  and  proxies 
from  remote  parts  of  Europe.  Lyndhurst  again  made  a  very 
clever  speech,  and,  I  really  believe,  even  influenced  some 
votes — particularly  by  his  argument,  that  the  bill  was  "  an 
enormous  job."     Said  he,  with  an  ostentations  sneer  : — 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  personally  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  woolsack  has  no  wish  for  this  unlimited  power;  my  noble 
and  learned  friend  does  not  desire  this  A'ast  patronage,  and  while 
exercised  by  him  it  would  be  safe ;  but  the  Great  Seal  may  be 
transfened  to  another  who  may  be  ambitious  and  desirous  of 
gratifying  puffing  and  sycophantish  dependents.  My  noble  and 
learned  friend  has  candidly  told  us  that  he  had  looked  about 
to  see  where  this  formidable  patronage  coidd  be  lodged  with  less 
peril,  and  that,  not  being  successful  in  his  search  elsewhere,  he 
had  been  compelled  as  a  dernier  ressort  to  retain  it  for  himself. 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  give  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
credit  for  the  most  patriotic  views  and  the  most  disinterested 
intentions ;  but  we  must  not  legislate  for  individuals ;  we  must 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the 
commanding  eloquence  and  transcendent  abilities  of  my  noble 
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CHAP,  and  learned  friend,  yet  not  possessed  of  his  moderation  and  dis- 
interestedness,— on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  energies  to  the  purposes  of  personal  aggrandizement,  and 
indisposed  to  those  institutions  which  may  appear  to  him  calcu- 
lated to  check  him  in  his  career.  Such  a  person,  conscious  of 
the  fleeting  nature  of  popialar  applause,  might  wish  to  establish 
his  power  on  some  more  substantial  foundation,  and  might  find  it 
convenient  to  surround  himself  with  a  band  of  gladiators  arrayed 
as  judges,  ready  to  ohey  his  commands  and  to  deal  destruction 
among  his  adversaries."  * 

Upon  a  division,  the  Peers  present  were  equally  divided, 
but,  proxies  being  called,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  five,t  and  the  measure  was  delayed  above  twelve  years. 
Hisinac-  In  1834  Lyndhurst  took  very  little  part  in  Parliamentary 

tivitv  in  .  i-nr»  i  n  pir-t 

1834.  proceedings.     Various  bills  lor  the  reiorm  oi  tlie  Common 

Law  had  been  prepared,  but  they  could  not  be  introduced 
by  reason  of  my  no  longer  being  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  I  vacated  my 
seat  on  my  promotion  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  and, 
losing  my  election  for  Dudley,  on  account  of  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  Government,  I  was  not  returned  for 
Edinburgh  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  prorogation.  Pepys, 
although  afterwards  Chancellor,  was  then  of  so  little  mark 
or  likelihood  that  nothing  was  intrusted  to  him.  The  bill 
which  chiefly  occupied  the  two  Houses  was  that  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  this  Lyndhurst  could  not 
very  well  oppose,  as  it  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  But  active  assaults  on  the  Whig  Ministers 
were  less  necessary,  as  they  seemed  doomed  to  destruction 
by  internal  discord.  The  Radicals  not  giving  the  Eeform 
Bill  a  fair  trial,  and  still  unreasonably  urging  on  farther  con- 
cessions, the  Cabinet  was  divided  as  to  how  far  these  demands 
should  be  complied  with,  and  four  of  the  then  most  Con- 
sei-vative  members  seceded.  An  arrangement  followed  which 
rather  made  the  Government  more  popular — but  this  had 
scarcely  been  completed  when  a  foolish  dispute  arose  about 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  nt  this  time  Brougham  had  contrived  to  liave  all 
the  journalists  in  London  writing  in  his  praise;  some  from  real  admiration — 
some  from  favours  actually  conferred,  but  more  from  expectations  lavishly 
excited.  t  I'J  Hansard,  372. 
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some  Irisli  job,  which  induced  Lord  Grey  to  "  descend  from     CHAP, 
power."     L}Tidhurst  thought  the  Great  Seal  already  his, —  ' 

wdien,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  mankind,  it  was  announced  a.o.  1.^:54. 
that  the  AYhigs  were  to  go  on  under  Lord  Melbourne  as 
Premier.  Many  were  astonished  at  Lyndhurst's  inactivity 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Brougham,  still  Chan- 
cellor,— boasting  that  he  might  have  been  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  himself,  and  that  he  put  in  Lamb  as  liis  subordinate, 
— played  most  fantastic  tricks,  which  made  his  colleagues 
weep.  These  might  have  been  turned  to  excellent  account 
for  the  public  amusement, — but  Lyndhurst,  who  continued 
Chief  Baron,  was  obliged  to  be  out  of  town  upon  the  circuit. 
He  comforted  liimself  by  thinking  that  the  best  policy  for 
the  time  probably  was  to  abstain  from  the  danger  of  resusci- 
tating the  popularity  of  the  Whigs  by  any  Tory  assault  upon 
them. 

Had  the  "WTiig  Ministers  been  allowed  again  to  meet  indiscreet 
Parliament,  Brougham  holding  the  Great  Seal,  they  must  Lord  Mel- 
have  been  regularly  and  permanently  turned  out  in  a  few  \"'^J,^'^  ^L, 

c>  •>  i  J  William  IV. 

weeks  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  But  "William  lY., 
by  an  act  of  folly  which  was  deplored  by  those  whom  he 
wished  to  serve,  prolonged  Whig  rule  for  six  years,  Mitli  the 
interval  of  "the  hundred  days"*  during  which  Lyndhurst  Nov.  1 834. 
was  tantalized  by  holding  the  Great  Seal  in  his  slippery 
grasp. 

No  one  heard  the  news  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs  with 
more  astonishment  than  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  was  then 
term  time,  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
when  a  note  was  brought  to  him  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
announcing  that  his  Grace  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the 
King  at  Brighton  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
administration,  and  requesting  the  Chief  Baron  to  call  upon 
him  at  night  when  he  expected  to  be  again  back  in  London. 
The  manner  of  the  noble  and  learned  Judge,  on  this  occasion, 
betrayed  some  excitement ;  but,  without  any  communication  to 
his  brethren  on   the  bench,  he  soon  seemed  to  resume  the 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  of  1835  was  called  "  The  Imiidred  days,' 
in  reference  to  the  designation  given  to  Napoleon's  reign  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  which  lasted  exactly  so  long. 
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CHAP,     consideration  of  the  case  under  discussion,  and  be  continued 
to  attend  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  for  the  rest  of  the  day 


A.J).  1834.  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  great  anxiety  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Court 
till  the  moment  arrived  for  knowing  his  fate  at  Apsley  House. 
The  Duke  at  once  told  him  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  wlio  was 
then  at  Rome,  was  to  be  Prime  Minister  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  concur  in  recommending  that  liOrd 
Lyndhurst  should  again  be  Chancellor,  and  that  the  King 
wished  the  transfer  of  this,  and  all  the  other  offices  of  the 
Government,  to  take  place  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was 
then  agreed  between  them  that,  to  gratify  His  Majesty's  im- 
patience to  be  rid  of  his  Reform  Ministers,  a  sort  of  interim 
Government  should  be  arranged  till  Sir  Robert  Peel's  return 
borne ;  that  the  seals  of  all  the  Secretaries  of  State  should 
be  demanded  from  them,  and  held  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  but  that  the  Great  Seal,  as  was  usual,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Chancellor  for  a  short 
time  to  allow  him  to  give  judgment  in  cases  which  had  been 
argued  before  him. 

Lord  Brougham  having,  in  a  manner  rather  unusual  and 
uncourteous,  returned  the  Great  Seal  to  the  King  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  it  was  the  same  day  delivered  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst ;  but  he  continued  to  preside  as  Chief  Baron  till 
the  end  of  Michaelmas  Term. 
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CHAPTEE    VI. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  DURING  THE  100  DAYS,  AND  EX-CHAN- 
CELLOR DURING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  MEL- 
BOURNE. 

November  18S4 — September  1841. 

When  Lord  Lyndhurst  aj)peared  as  Chancellor  at  the  sit-     CHAP, 
tings  after  term,  there  was  a  divided  feeling  among  those  " 


whose  personal  interests  wore  not  touched  by  political  changes,  ^.d.  1834. 
The  eccentricities  of  his  predecessor  weighed  in  his  favour  Lyndhui-st 
as  well  as  his  own  clear  intellect  and  agreeable  manners :  '''^^'"  ^'^^"" 

.-,11  cellor. 

but  a  recollection  of  his  dislike  of  business  and  recklessness 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  suitors,  caused  some  even  to  long  for 
the  conscientious  cunctating  and  doubting  Eldon. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  returning  from  Italy,  although  he 
acquiesced  in  Lyndhurst's  appointment  as  Chancellor,  reposed 
little  confidence  in  him,  and  without  consulting  him  wrote 
the  "  Tam worth  Manifesto,"  laying  down  the  liberal  principles 
on  v/hich  the  new  Government  was  to  be  conducted.  As  he 
chose  to  dissolve  Parliament,  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 
Edinburgh,  and  to  stand  a  formidable  contest  against  the  now 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie  and  Governor  General  of  India,  then 
Lord  Kamsay,  the  Peelite  candidate.  When  I  was  going  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  the  morning  after  my  return  to 
London,  I  encountered  the  Lord  Chancellor  stopping  out  of 
his  coach  at  Westminster.  He  took  me  into  his  private 
room,  and  said,  "  Well !  private  friendship  is  more  powerful 
than  party  feeling.  I  can  hardly  be  sorry  that  you  have 
won,  and,  behold  !  as  a  pledge  of  peace  (so  far  as  it  can  be 
permitted  betw'een  an  ex-Attorney  General  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  he  wishes  to  turn  out)  take  that  splendid  nosegay 
and  carry  it  into  the  King's  Bench,  telling  them  that  I  gave 
it  you."    With  proper  acknowledgments,  and  a  reciprocation 
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of  good-^Yill  equally  sincere,  I  took  the  nosegay  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  after  ancient  custom, 
in  the  fashion  of  that  used  by  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  in  the 
reioTi  of  Charles  IE.,  to  conceal  his  dying  lineaments  from  the 
gazing  crowd.  Entering  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  my 
robes,  I  exhibited  the  nosegay  in  testimony  of  my  Edinburgh 
triumph  and  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  a  very  distasteful  task  to  perform,  which  was  to 
express  the  King's  approbation  of  the  Speaker  elected  by  the 
Commons  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  Ministers — a  bitter 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  follow.  Nevertheless,  said  his  Lord- 
ship, with  a  serene  countenance : — "  Mr.  Abercromby,  his 
Majesty  is  fully  satisfied  of  your  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
and  his  Majesty  therefore  does  most  readily  and  fully  ap- 
prove of  the  choice  of  his  faithful  Commons,  and  confirms  you 
as  their  Speaker."  * 

The  King's  Speech  was  most  conciliatory  to  the  Liberal 
party,  recommending  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
a  marriage  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters,  the  reform  of 
municipal  corporations,  and  almost  all  the  other  measures 
which  the  late  Government  had  promised.  But  this  attempt 
seemed  only  to  inflame  party  animosity,  and  the  debate  upon 
the  address  was  carried  on  with  extreme  rancour.  The  late 
Chancellor  and  his  successor,  although  afterwards  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy  and  cordial  co-operation,  assailed  each 
other  in  language  which,  had  they  not  presided  on  the  wool- 
sack— supposed  to  constitute  a  status  of  non-combatancy  or 
pugnacious  incapacity — would  have  rendered  a  hostile  meeting 
on  \Vimbledon  Common  next  morning  indispensable.  Lord 
Brougham  began  the  affray  by  denouncing  as  unconstitu- 
tional the  dismissal  of  the  late  JMinisters  while  they  fully 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
contended  that  the  present  Ministers,  by  accepting  office,  were 
answerable  for  it,  whether  they  had  previously  advised  it  or 
not;  and  he  particularly  taunted  the  Chancelloi-with  his  sudden 
apparent  conversion  (manifested  by  the  King's  Speech)  to 
liberal  measures,  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  violently 
*  2G  IIaii.sr\rd,  G2. 
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Opposing.     He  at  the  same  time  insinuated  that  this  convei-     ^''^•^^■ 
sion  could   not  be  sincere,  and  referred  in  a  veiy   galling  " 

manner  to  his  miraculous  change  of  opinion  on  the  question    a.d.  ihjj. 
of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  rose  in  a  real  passion,  and  after  complain- 
ing that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  maligned  him,  thus 
continued : — 

"  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  dared  to  say  that  I  pursued 
the  course  I  took  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  my  possession  of 
office.  I  deny  peremjjtorily  the  statement  of  tlie  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  I  say,  if  I  may  make  use  of  the  expression,  he  has 
uttered  an  untruth  in  so  expressing  himself.  So  far  from  that 
measure  being  brought  forward  and  supported  by  us  with  a  view 
to  preserve  onr  places,  it  ninst  be  well  known  that  we  hazarded 
our  places  by  pursuing  that  course.  "What  right,  then,  has  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  in  his  fluent,  and,  I  may  say,  flippant 
manner,  to  attack  me  as  he  has  dared  to  do?" 

He  then  referred  to  what  Lord  Brougham  had  said  about 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  change  of  (xovernment  had  been  brought  about :  — 

"  The  view  given  of  that  statement  was  a  misrepresentation  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  His  quickness  and  his  sagacity 
must  have  caused  him  to  understand  the  noble  Duke,  and  I  can 
ascribe  what  he  affirmed  only  to  an  intention  to  misrepresent." — 
(Cries  of  Oi-der  !  order  !) 

Lord  Brougham. — "I  will  just  use  the  same  language  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  that  he  uses  to  me,  if  he  cliooses  to  make 
tbis  an  arena  of  indecency." 

Lord  Lyndhurst. — "  Perhaps  I  had  no  right,  in  strictness,  to  say 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  intended  to  pervert,  but  I  have 
stated  my  reasons  for  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  : 
those  reasons  are  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  and  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  not  denied  the  correctness  of  my  statement." 

Lord  Brougham. — "  Every  word  of  it  is  incorrect." 

liOrd  Lyndhurst  then  vindicated  the  manner  in  which  the 
late  ministers  had  been  dismissed : — 

"  I  should  have  acted  exactly  as  his  ^lajesty  has  acted.  I  con- 
sider myself,  as  one  of  the  ministers,  responsible  for  what  has 
been  done,  and  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  myself  if  1  had 
been  called  upon  to  advise  his  Majesty  and  I  had  not  advised 
him  to  dismiss  tbe  late  ministers." 

VOL.    VIII.  H 
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CHAP.  Lord  Brougham.- — •"  Tlie  present  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 

I  ever  heard  any  one — heyond  the  merest  wrangling  clown — use 
language  so  confounding  the  difference  between  erroneous 
opinion  and  misstated  fact.  I  deny  positively  having  accused 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  of  having  sacrificed 
his  principles  to  retain  office." 

Lord  Lyndhurst. — "  Understanding  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  has  withdrawn  his  offensive  imputation,  I  feel  bound  to 
apologise  for  the  warmth  I  have  evinced." 

Lord  Brougham. — ^"  I  retract  nothing." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lyndhurst  is  to  be  blamed  severely 
for  his  share  in  this  squabble.  The  charge  of  having  sud- 
denly supported  Catholic  emaucipation  that  he  might  keep 
his  office  was  not  an  affirmation  of  a  fact  upon  ^hich  the  lie 
could  properly  be  given ;  and,  secondly,  he  gave  no  answer  to 
the  charge  actually  made  against  him,  when  he  said  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  brought  forward 
the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  from  good  motives,  as 
they  were  not  inculpated,  and  although  they  might  have  acted 
patriotically,  he  might  have  acted  from  motives  the  most 
opposite.* 

Durino;  the  fierce  struoole  -nhich  ensued  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  new  Government, 
almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  fiouse  of 
Lords.  There  the  Opposition,  having  no  strength,  originated 
nothing ;  and  Peel  thought  that  there  would  be  no  use  in 
carrying  bills  through  one  chamber  of  the  legislature  unless 
he  could  command  a  majority  in  the  other.  Meanwhile 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  continued  at  mortal  enmity,  even 
renouncing,  when  referring  to  each  other  in  debate,  the 
nominal  friendship  which  generally  is  preserved  in  the  fiercest 
conflicts  of  hostile  lawyers.  As  Lyndhurst  declared  the  com- 
mission issued  by  the  late  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  of  municipal  corporations  to  be  illegal.  Brougham 
moved  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  laid  before  the  House,  say- 
ing that  "  the  innocent  public  imagined  that  something  was 
to  be  done  under  it  for  the  reform  of  corporations,  but  they 
learned  from  the  statement  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 

♦  2G  Hansard,  G3-151. 
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the  woolsack  that  it  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  impeach-     C'^;^^- 
nient."     Lyndhiirst  now  denied  tliat  he  liad  pronounced  the  ' 

whole  of  the  commission  to  be  illegal,  and  intimated  that    a.i).  isz:>. 
when  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  presented,  it  might 
be  acted  upon  by  the  present  Government. 

Lord  Brougham. — "My  Lords,  lam  lost  in  astonishment  at 
what  has  now  occurred.  In  the  memory  of  man  never  was  there 
such  a  scene  as  we  have  now  witnessed,  taken  in  connexion  with 
what  passed  the  other  night,  w^hen  I  was  charged  with  having  put 
the  Great  Seal  to  an  illegal  commission.  And  now  this  illegal 
commission  is  to  be  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  present  ministers, 
and  it  is  to  prop  up  their  popularity." 

"  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  lately  held  the  Great 
Seal  "  proceeded  bitterly  to  reproach  "  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  woolsack  "  with  his  inconsistencies.  Lyndhurst  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  himself;  but,  for  once,  lost  his  presence  of 
mind  or  effrontery, — stammered,  was  confused,  and  evidently 
quailed  under  the  chastisement  which  Brougham  inflicted 
upon  him.  Lord  Wharncliffe,  trying  to  rescue  him,  repre- 
sented this  as  an  attack  upon  the  new  cabinet,  as  a  body,  and 
said  that  tliey  had  all  been  described  as  "  apostates  and  sham 
reformers." 

Lord  Brougham. — "  I  have  never  called  any  one  an  aposiaie. 
It  is  a  hard  word  to  use,  and  I  have  not  used  it,  although,  cer- 
tainly, I  might  have  called  noble  Lords  opposite  '  sham  reformers,' 
'  half-and-half  reformers,'  or  '  milk-and-water  reformers.'  But  if 
they  intend  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  they  will  not 
deserve  those  titles  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  woolsack  may  feel  it  for  his  interest  to  persevere  in 
the  intentions  he  has  expressed,  with  a  view  to  municipal 
reform."  * 

"Who  would  then  have  supposed  that  the  two  noble  and 
learned  enemies  would,  before  the  lapse  of  many  months,  not 
only  be  cordially  reconciled,  but  zealously  united  in  opposing 
a  Whig  Government  ? 

Peel,  considering  the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  sth  Apiii. 

the  Irish  Cliurch  question  tantamount  to  a  vote  oiiward  of  confi-  Sir  R.  Peel 

resigns. 

*  26  Hansaxd,  304. 
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dence,  and  having  resigned,  it  ^vas  thouglit  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  would  exchange  positions,  tlie 
latter  being  restored  to  the  woolsack  on  the  morrow ;  but  a 
prophetic  voice  had  uttered  the  fatal  words,  "  O  never  shall 
sun  that  morrow  see." 

Lyndlmrst  declared  that  Brougham  was  ill-used  by  his 
exclusion  from  office,  and  I  fully  agreed  in  this  sentiment. 
For  the  present  the  seals  were  put  into  commission,  and  I 
was  restored  to  my  old  office  of  Attorney  General.  I  was 
the  first  to  be  installed  in  office,  that  I  might  sign  the 
patents  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  was  sworn  in  before  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  at  his  house  in  George  Street,  Hanover- 
square.  He  received  me  in  a  green  silk  dressing-gown,  ami 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  we  took  a  jocular  retrospect 
and  prospect  of  political  affairs.  He  at  first  said,  "  You  must 
not  expect  ever  to  be  Chancellor,  for  Brougham,  as  he  can- 
not be  the  man,  is  resolved  to  destroy  the  office,  and  I  am 
the  last  of  the  race."  He  afterwards  added,  "If  there  is 
still  to  be  a  Great  Seal,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  stand  out 
for  it ;  Brougham,  being  civiliter  mortuus,  it  is  yours  by 
right." 

Lyndhurst  thus  began  a  course  of  policy  "which  he  long 
earnestly  pursued — to  stir  up  strife  between  Brougham  and 
me — being  prepared  to  tell  Brougham,  as  soon  as  they  were 
on  speaking  terms  again,  that  "  Campbell  w^as  intriguing 
against  him,  and  was  his  destined  successor." 

By  this  fleeting  tenure  of  the  Chancellorship,  Lyndhurst 
had  lost  his  office  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  he 
was  not  dissatisfied  with  his  present  position,  compared  with 
that  which  he  had  before  occupied ;  for  as  ex-Chancellor  he 
now  had  the  increased  retired  allowance  of  £5000  a-year, 
without  the  expense  and  bore  of  going  circuits,  and  he  hail 
nothing  to  think  of,  day  or  night,  except  the  best  means  of 
annoying  the  Government. 

He  began  his  new  career  by  introducing  a  very  important 
bill, — which  was  not  a  party  measure.  The  Duke  of 
33eaufort  having  no  male  issue  by  his  first  wife,  upon  her 
death  married  her  lialf  sister,  by  wlioin  lie  had  a  son, 
who    bore    the    second    title    of    the    family,    "Marquis   of 
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Worcester."    Bv  the  existing:  law  this  tnarriaj^e  Avas  voidable,  CHAP. 

o                                   o         _  VI 

though  not   void  ;  and,  if  set  aside  in  the  life-time  of  the  ' 


parents,  their  children  would  have  been  considered  illegiti-  a.d.  it>j.j. 
mate.  The  Duke's  younger  brother,  Lord  Granville  Somerset, 
was  married,  and  had  a  son,  who  in  that  case  would  have 
been  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  Dukedom.  Lyndhiirst,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  being  informed  by 
them  of  the  apprehensions  they  entertained,  although  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family  had  taken  no  stejjs  to  annul 
their  marriage,  boldly  undertook  to  alter  the  law  retrospec- 
tively in  their  fovour.  In  an  admirable  speech,  he  pointed 
out  the  inconvenience  and  injustice  arising  from  voidable 
marriages,  and,  as  a  remedy,  proposed  that  no  marriage  hitherto 
contracted  should  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  affinity,  no 
proceeding  for  that  purpose  having  been  commenced  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  hereafter  all  marriages 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  either  of  affinity  or  consanguinity 
should  be  null  and  void  ab  initio.  The  bill  was  right  in 
principle.  I  myself  supported  it  when  it  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  cannot  regret  that  it  passed, 
although  it  was  used  afterwards  to  spread  a  false  belief  that 
till  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  a  marriage  between  a  man  and  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife  Avas  perfectly  legal :  whereas  it 
always  was,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  deemed  incestuous ;  and 
the  only  defect  to  be  remedied  was  the  imperfect  procedure 
for  declaring  its  illegality.  The  general  law  being  improved, 
we  may  give  Lyndhurst  credit  for  what  he  did  in  this  affair, 
without  inquiring  into  his  motives.  But  in  the  next  matter, 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  no  defence  can  be  made 
for  him. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Lrndiuust's 
a  country  depend  more  than  on  a  good  system  of  municipali-  orrj'sit'on 
ties.     Self-government  is  the  true  principle  on  which  human  nicipl  Re- 
aflfairs  ought  to  be  conducted ;  and  every  city,  every  town,  ^"'""^  ^'"• 
and  almost  every  village,  may,  for  the  management  of  its 
local  atlairs,  be  a  separate  republic,  under   the   control  of  a 
superintending  power,  which  ought  not  to  interfere  with  its 
free  will,  but  to  see  that  it  keeps  within  its  just  jurisdiction, 
and  conforms  to  the  general  law  of  the  land.     In  early  times 
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CHAP.  \\  hen  municipal  corporations  in  England  arose  by  royal  grant, 
'  they  tolerably  well  answered  the  purpose  of  tlieir  creation. 
A.D.  1835.  the  defined  area  to  which  the  charter  applied  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  existing  town,  and  provision  being  made 
for  the  good  management  of  the  local  aifairs  of  the  community 
by  functionaries  in  the  election  of  whom  all  the  inhabitant 
liouseholders  had  a  voice.  But,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
towns  spread  far  beyond  their  original  limits,  having  a  large 
urban  population  not  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction  ;  bye- 
laws  were  passed,  to  which  the  courts  of  law  very  improperly 
gave  effect,  limiting  the  right  of  electing  mayors,  aldermen, 
and  common-councilmen  to  a  select  body ;  the  distinction 
was  established  between  inhabitants  and  freemen,  whereby 
respectable  traders,  domiciled  in  the  borough,  might  be  de- 
prived of  all  municipal  rights,  while  strangers,  residing  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  had  a  right  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions, if  descended  from  freemen  of  the  borough ;  there  was 
no  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  borough 
arising  from  lauds  or  tolls,  and  a  system  prevailed  among 
almost  all  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  of  the  most  profligate 
waste,  jobbing,  corruption,  oppression,  and  misrule.  Again, 
towns  had  sprung  up,  more  populous  tlian  London  in  the 
times  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  Avere  left  without  incorpora- 
tion or  municipal  institutions  of  any  kind,  and  in  which  paving, 
cleansing,  lighting,  supplying  with  water,  ivatching,  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  were  either  entirely  neglected,  or  left  to  con- 
flicting and  absurd  Acts  of  Parliament.  To  investigate  and 
suggest  a  remedy  for  these  multiplied  mischiefs,  commis- 
sioners had  been  appointed  under  Lord  Grey's  Government. 
They  had  prepared  a  very  able  Iveport  upon  which  a  bill  was 
about  to  be  drawn  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  dismissal  of  the 
Whigs  by  AVilliam  IV.  in  November,  1834.  No  one  was 
more  sensible  of  the  crying  necessity  for  municipal  reform 
than  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  or  more  sincerely  desirous  to  see  it 
accomplished.  Accordingly  he  introduced  a  paragraph  into 
the  King's  speech,  referring  to  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners ;  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  continued 
in  office,  a  bill  very  much  the  same  with  that  which  we  pro- 
posed would  have  been  introduced  by  him,  a:id  would  have 
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been  supported  with  warm  zeal  as  well  as  signal  ability  by     CIIAP. 
his  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst.  " 

Lord  Melbourne  being  ajrain  at  the  head  of  the  Govern-  a.d.  1&3:.. 
ment,  notice  was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  tliat 
municipal  reform  was  to  be  his  first  measure,  and  the  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  framed  under  my  superintendence. 
With  a  view  to  correct  proved  abuses,  and  to  introduce  a 
uniform,  simple  and  efficient  plan  for  the  government  of 
municii)alities  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  certainly  dealt 
very  freely  with  existing  charters  and  usages  ;  but  I  can 
conscientiously  and  solemnly  say  that  it  was  framed  without 
any  party  bias, — purely  with  a  view  to  the  public  good.  It 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities. 
Peel  very  fairly  criticising  some  of  its  details,  but  giving  it 
his  general  support. 

When  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  Lyndhurst  vowed  its 
destruction.  Having  a  large  majority  at  his  beck,  the 
systematic  policy  he  adopted  was  to  throw  out  or  damage 
every  Government  Bill,  wliatever  might  be  its  object  or 
merits,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  exciting  a  loud 
burst  of  public  reprobation*  against  him,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  session  to  reproach  the  ministers  for  not  being  able  to 
carry  their  measures,  and  for  retaining  office  without  power. 
The  Municipal  Keform  Bill  was  particularly  obnoxious  to 
him,  for,  if  carried,  it  would  confer  considerable  credit  upon 
tlie  Whigs,  and  consolidate  the  existing  coalition  between 
them  and  the  Eadicals,  who  were  much  pleased  with  it, 
although  they  said  it  was  in  some  of  its  enactments  too 
aristocratic.  Lyndhurst,  by  hohUng  up  his  finger  as  a 
signal  to  the  Lords,  might  have  had  it  utterly  rejected  on 
the  second  reading;  but  he  foresaw  that  this  would  have 
been  quite  as  serious  an  affair  in  its  consequences  as  the 
rejection  of  the  Parliamentary  Keform  Bill,  and  he  resorted 
to  another  mode  of  defeating  it,  by  allowing  it  to  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  moving  that  counsel  should  be  heard,  and 
witnesses  examined  against  it,  on  going  into  committee. 
These  proceedings,  he  calculated,  might  be  interminably 
prolonged,  so  as  to  take  away  all  chance  of  the  bill  passing, 
— at  least  during  the  then  pendiug  Session  of  Parliament. 
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CHAP.         In  support  of  this  course  he  argued  that, — 

"  As  charges  of  abuse   formed   the    chief  foundation  for   the 

A.D.  1835.  j^easare,  the  petitioners  against   it  had  a  right  to  be  heard, 

His  speech  and  to   prove  that  those  charges   were  unfounded.     The  only 

to  support  oi^jection  to  this  course  was  the  length  of  time  which  it  might 

his  plan  ot  ->  -,    T         ^  iT    1    1  i  •  i      •      ,  • 

.lefenting  occupy.  But  Can  that  delay  be  calJod  long  which  justice  ra- 
the bill.  quires  ?  By  this  sweeping  measure  240  corporations  were  to 
he  swept  away, — and,  as  nobody  could  deny  that,  if  it  had  been 
directed  against  one  accused  corporation,  a  full  hearing  must  have 
been  given,  would  the  House  precipitately  proceed  to  condemna- 
tion because  delinquency  was  charged  against  many  ?  Were  it 
for  a  party  object  that  the  reform  of  corporations  was  to  be 
effected  before  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  he  and  their  Lord- 
ships would  understand  how  delay  might  be  dangerous;  but, 
investigation  must  be  courted,  instead  of  being  resisted,  where 
disclosure  was  not  dreaded.  The  measure  was  Whig, — Whig  in 
its  principle, — Whig  in  its  character,  and  Whig  in  its  object." 

He  then  went  over  the  names  of  the  twenty  Commissioners, 
and  asserted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave — 
a  Tory,  who  had  recommended  himself  by  publishing  some- 
thing against  corporations — eacli  of  them  was  either  "  a 
Whig,"  or  "a  Whig  and  something  more."  He  again 
ventured  to  question  the  validity  of  the  Commission,  saying 
that — 

"  The  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  had  issued  and  defended 
it,  administered  justice  admirably  in  that  House ;  but  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  his  judgment  respecting  a  question 
of  law  which  assumed  a  political  shape.  It  was  impossible  that 
their  Lordships  could  proceed  on  this  Eeport,  sent  out  to  the 
public  by  a  packed  Commission,  such  as  he  had  described.  They 
were  asked,  on  this  evidence,  to  rob  men  of  their  franchise,  and 
of  their  property,  without  a  hearing,  and  without  the  form  of  a 
trial.  He  would  remind  their  TiOrdships  that  these  corporations 
were  copies — imperfect  copies,  ho  allowed — of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  and  yet  they  were  to  be  annihilated,  for  what  pur- 
pose he  could  not  tell,  unless  the  new  corporations  were  to  serve 
as  models  for  a  change  of  constitution  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
abolishing  the  invidious  distinction  between  peer  and  commoner. 
There  would  be  no  defence  for  the  Church,— no  defence  for  their 
own  privileges,  if  they  surrendered  the  corporations  to  con- 
demnation unheard.     Pause,  mv  Lords;  consider.     At  all  events. 
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observe  the  forms  of  justice.     I  know  the  civium  ardor  prava     CHAP. 
jubentium  will  not  operate  bore."  ' 


Lord  Lansdowne,  after  expressing  astonishment  that  this  a.d.  i83.'). 
bill  should  be  now  described  as  detestable  in  its  object,  and 
unconstitutional  in  its  enactments,  although  it  had  passed 
throuirh  all  its  stajres  in  the  other  House,  and  had  been  read 
a  second  time  in  this  House  without  a  word  being  said 
against  its  principle,  proceeded  to  defend  the  Commissioners 
who  had  been  so  vehemently  assailed,  and  to  allude  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  supposed  early  liberal  tendencies : — 

"I  can  assure  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  with  the 
politics  of  the  Commissioners  I  am  myself  unacquainted ;  they 
may  be  what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  described  them ;  but, 
supposing  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  is  quite  right  in  that 
respect,  I  do  not  know  that  the  circumstance  of  a  man  being  or 
having  been  '  a  Whig  and  something  more  than  a  "Whig,'  dis- 
qualifies him  for  the  exercise  of  any  sort  of  jtidicial  functions. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  the  circumstance  of  an  individual  having 
been  '  a  Whig  and  something  more,'  Avere  to  be  a  disqualification, 
it  would  reach  to  much  higher  and  more  eminent  characters  than 
those  who  have  been  the  subject  of  the  noble  and  learaed  Lord's 
insinuations.  I  must,  in  justice  to  individuals,  both  in  this 
House  and  out  of  it,  express  my  humble  opinion  that  neither 
Whiggism  nor  ultra- Whiggism  necessarily  infers  infamy." 

Lord  Lyndhirst. — "  I  beg  to  say,  in  explanation,  that  I  made 
no  charge  against  the  Commissioners ;  my  charge  was  against 
those  who  appointed  them.  Further,  I  feel  that  the  noble 
Marquis  in  what  he  has  said  of  those  who  were  WTiigs  and  some- 
tJiing  more  than  Whigs,  has  conveyed  an  insinuation  against  me. 
I  never  belonged  to  any  political  party  till  I  came  into  parlia- 
ment. I  never  belonged  to  any  political  society.  I  have  been 
in  parliament  sixteen  years,  and  I  wish  the  noble  Marquis  to 
point  out  any  speech  or  act  of  mine  which  can  justify  my  being 
described  as  a  WJiig,  or  something  more  than  a  Wliig." 

This  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  very  lame  defence  of  his 
political  consistency,  ignoring  all  that  he  had  said  or  done 
before  he  entered  Parliament  at  an  age  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  William  Pitt,  when  that  statesman  closed  his  illustrious 
career.  However,  the  motion  against  the  Government  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy.* 

*  29  Hansard,  1379-1423. 
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Hp  muti- 
lates tiie  bill 
iu  com- 
mittee. 


Lord  Den- 
man  chr(i<;i\s 
l>yndhur>t 
with  incon- 
.sistency. 


The  speeclies  of  counsel  and  tlie  evidence  against  the  bill 
liaving  lasted  many  days,  the  Tory  Peers  themselves  became 
so  tired  and  nauseated,  that  Lyndlmrst  could  not  persuade 
them  to  attend  longer,  and  tliey  seemed  ready  to  give  up 
Church  and  State  to  Whigs,  or  the  devil  himself,  rather 
than  submit  longer  to  such  infliction.  Besides,  there  Avas 
a  terrible  cry  raised  out  of  doors  against  this  outrageous 
attempt  to  strangle  a  popular  measure.  The  evidence  was 
therefore  closed,  and  the  bill  was  allowed  to  go  into  com- 
mittee. 

Here  Lyndhurst,  according  to  his  preconceived  purpose, 
mutilated  it ;  and  by  adding  as  Avell  as  striking  out  clauses, 
reduced  it  to  such  a  deplorable  state,  that  in  practice  it 
could  not  be  tvorked.  The  only  hope  of  its  friends  was  that, 
by  sending  it  back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there  might  be 
such  an  expression  of  opinion  thei-e  as  might  induce  the 
Lords  not  to  insist  upon  their  amendments. 

After  carrying  the  amendment,  by  which  aldermen  were 
to  hold  their  office  for  life,  Lyndhurst  came  down  to  me, 
while  I  was  sitting  at  the  bar  in  Black  Bod's  box,  and  said, 
with  the  grin  upon  his  countenance  which  makes  him  so 
like  Mephistophiles,  "  Well,  I  suppose  you  think  we  are 
mad?"  I  only  shook  my  head.  "What!  not  a  smile?" 
I  said,  "  It  now  becomes  too  serious ;"  and  he  walked  off. 

When  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Denman,  as  head  of  the  Common  \a\\\, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  defend  the  Commissioners,  who 
were  all  barristers,  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  : — 

"  They  have  been  described  as  entertaining  extreme  opinions 
on  piilitical  subjects.  Such  an  imputation  is  more  applicable  to 
the  noble  and  learned  person  by  whom  it  has  been  made.  For 
that  noble  Lord  I  have  a  great  respect.  I  am  indebted  to  him 
personally  for  a  long  succession  of  kindnesses  ;  but  if  it  be  a 
calumny  to  declare  that  lie  has  clianged  his  opinions,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  make  this  statement  with  the  most  perfect 
good  faith,  and  i  believe  that  such  is  the  conviction  of  all  wlio 
have  known  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  I  must  say  it  is  rather 
hard  that  members  of  the  bar  should  be  thus  attacked,  in  a 
quarter  where  they  have  a  right  to  expect  protection  and  favour. 
The   Commissioners    are   men    of  learning ;    they   are   men   of 
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science ;    they  are  men  of  consistent  opinions  ;    they  arc  men      CHAP, 
of  honourable  principles,  who  have  undertaken  an  important  duty 


A.n.  ls:"-o. 


with  the  purpose  of  performing  it  honestly  to  their  king  and  to 
their  country.  In  spite  of  the  insinuations  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  I  do,  in  my  conscience,  believe  that  they  have  so 
performed  it." 

Lord  Li/ndhurst. — "  ^Vhen  my  noble  and  learned  friend  the  Chief  Lyndhui-st'i 
Justice  throws  his  arrows  in  the  dark,  I  know  not  how  to  combat  j^j^sgif, 
him.  ^Vhen  a  fact  is  stated,  I  know  how  to  deny  it ;  when  a 
particular  opinion  is  imputed  to  me,  I  know  how  to  repel 
the  imputation.  I  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  for  a  long  period ;  I  went  the  same 
circuit  with  him  ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  conversation  with  him 
at  ditierent  times  ;  and  if  he  speaks  of  a  period  of  twenty  years 
past,  I  can  only  say  I  am  unable  to  call  to  my  recollection  all 
the  opinions  I  may  have  then  entertained,  or  all  the  words  1  may 
have  then  uttered ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  never  belonged  to  any 
party  or  political  society  whatever.  I  was  attached  to  no  party, 
neither  to  the  AYhigs  nor  to  the  Tories,  nor  (as  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  would  insinuate)  to  the  Kadicals." 

Lord  Denman. — "  The  supposed  calumny,  which  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  I  stated,  believing  it  to  be  true ;  and  I  should 
now  believe  it  to  be  ti-ue  were  it  not  for  the  assertion  of  my 
noble  and  learned  friend.  And  really  I  feel  somewhat  astonished 
that  when  we  are  considering  what  really  were  tlie  opinions  of 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  political  questions  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  interest,  which  divided  his  contemporaries  into 
keenly  conflicting  parties,  he  should  plead  forgetfulness  as  to  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained  on  these  questions — twenty  years 
ago  undoiibtedly — biit  when  he  had  reached  mature  years.  If 
those  opinions  are  forgotten  by  himself,  they  are  not  forgotten, 
and  cannot  be  forgotten,  by  others.  They  were  not  uttered 
merely  in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  him,  or  in  the  course  of  private  conversation,  but 
they  were  openly  avowed  rather  as  if  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  felt  a  pride  in  entertaining  and  avowing  them."  * 

AMien  the  bill  came  back  to  the  Commons  "  amended,"  or 
mutilated  by  the  Lords,  Lord  John  Kussell,  to  save  the 
dignity  of  their  Lordships,  yielded  to  some  of  their  altera- 
tions of  smaller  importance,  protesting  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  them,  but  strenuously  resisted  tliose  which  would  have 

*  30  Hansard,  1042. 
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CHAP,     completely  obstructed  its  operation ;   and  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
'        to  bis  immortal  bonour,  throwing  bis  Chancellor  overboard, 


A.D.  1835.    took  part  with  the  Government.     But  what  was  to  become 

Peel  takes     of  the  bill  when  the  Commons  in  conference  informed  the 

Tvndh'uT^r  Lords  that  the  Commons  disagreed  with  these  amendments  ? 

oti  the  Jill-        Lyndhurst  was   alarmed  lest   there   should   be   a   public 

poradons^'^"  disturbance  if  the  bill  were  lost,  and  began  to  consider  that  if 

P''"-  he  came  to   a  downright  quarrel  with   Peel,  his  chance   of 

resuming  the  Great  Seal,  when  the  country  should  get  tired 

of  the  Whigs,  was  gone.     He   therefore  advised  the  Lords 

not   to   insist  on   the   amendments   to  which  the  Commons 

dissented.     Thus  he  concluded  a  very  shuffling  speech  : — 

Lyndhurst         "  Yoiir   Lordships   must  be   aware   how  much  I  have  been 

vindicates      assailed  durino;  these  discussions,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
his  conduct.  ^  i-iti  pi- 

on  account  of  the  course  which  i  have  teit  it  my  duty  to  pursue 

with  regard  to  this  Bill.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  I  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  have  been  a  volunteer  in  my  attacks  upon  it ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  I  have  been  no  volunteer.  Many  noble  Lords  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  for  years,  and  who 
thought  that  from  my  professional  habits  I  was  calculated  to  lead 
their  efforts,  requested  me  to  take  the  management  of  the  opposition 
to  it.  I  yielded  to  their  solicitations ;  and,  having  done  so,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  duty  to  them,  and  to  my 
country,  firmly,  strenuously,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  1 
have  been  charged  with  having  some  party  views  to  accomplish, 
some  indirect  ambition  to  gratify  by  this  opposition.  I  deny  it 
once  and  for  ever  ;  all  my  ambition  has  long  been  satisfied. 
I  have  twice,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  these  municipal  pro- 
ceedings, passed  that  chair  [pointing  to  the  woolsack],  under  two 
successive  sovereigns.  I  have  had,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  a 
successful  revolutionary  usurper,  that  splendid  bauble  [pointing 
to  the  mace*  which  lay  on  the  w^oolsack]  carried  before  me. 
Whatever  ambitious  vieAvs  I  may  have  had  in  early  life  have 
all  been  fulfilled."  f 

Notwithstanding  these  asseverations  of  satiated  ambition, 
the  Great  Seal  was  an  object  as  near  his  heart  as  when  ho 
first  made  his  famous  speech  against  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  his  famous  speech  for  Catholic  emancipation.     Power  and 

*  Tho  Great  Sial,  being  then  in  commission,  was  in  the  custody  of  Sir 
Charles  Pepys,  Master  of  the  liolh,  the  lirst  Commissioner  :  and  Lord  Deuman 
olllciated  as  f<peaker.  t  "^0  llaiisiird,  1351. 
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patronage  were   sweeter  to   bim  ""from  having   tasted  them,     ^^^'t^' 

and  the  emoluments  of  office  were  more  than  ever  necessary  

to  him,  on  accoimt  of  the  expensive  estaLlishment  he  had  to  a.d.  i83j. 
support.  But  his  licad  had  been  turned  by  the  unlimited 
s^yay  which  he  had  established  in  the  Upper  House ;  and  he 
appears  actually  to  have  had  thoughts  of  turning  off  Peel, 
and  setting  up  for  himself  as  leader  of  the  Tory  party. 
When  the  Municipal  Keform  Bill  was  in  the  Committee,  I 
took  him  aside  and  reproached  him  with  striking  out  clauses, 
which  Peel  had  approved  of,  and  supported  in  the  Commons. 

His  only  answer  was,  "  Peel !  what  is  Peel  to  me  ?    D n 

Peel ! ! !"  This,  however,  might  be  only  badinage,  intimating 
that  he  would  not  be  slavishly  led  by  Peel,  although  he 
might  still  consider  him  head  of  the  party. 

The  bill  received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  Parliament  was  sept.  lo. 
prorogued  on  the  10th  of  September. 

Before  the  session  closed  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  were  Lyndhuist 
so  far  reconciled  that  they  spoke  to  each  other  in  private  on  Brom-^ham 
a  familiar  footin<>:,  and  Lvndhurst  embraced  the  oi^portunity  ^'^'^  ^  ^''^- 

■     '  T>  "^         1  11  •  T        1    piesentatiou 

01  trymg  to  incense  Brougham  more  keenly  against  Lord  that  Camp- 
Melbourne  and  his  former  colleagues  for  excluding  him  j^^'ch^,^.*" 
from  office,  and  against  me,  upon  the  alleged  ground  that  ceiior. 
I  was  plotting  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Great  Seal. 
I  remember  once,  after  arguing  a  case  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  coming  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne  in 
my  silk  gown  and  full-bottom  wig  (such  as  the  Chancellor 
wears),  wishing  to  have  an  opj)ortunity  of  speaking  to  Lord 
jMelbourne.  I  then  heard  Lord  Lyndhurst  halloo  out  to 
Lord  Brougham,  so  as  almost  to  be  heard  distinctly  in  the 
gallery,  "Brougham,  here  is  Campbell  come  to  take  his 
seat  as  Chancellor  upon  the  woolsack."  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland (afterwards  King  of  Hanover)  was  standing  close  by, 
and  Lyndhurst  said  to  him,  in  Brougham's  hearing,  "Sir, 
this  is  Sir  John  Campbell,  now  Attorney  General,  who  is 
very  soon  to  be  our  Chancellor."  As  yet  Brougham  had 
been  hushed  into  a  sort  of  feverish  repose  by  the  tale  that 
his  reappointment  to  his  former  office  was  deferred  on  account 
of  some  personal  pique  of  the  King,  which  they  hoped  ere 
lone:  to  overcome. 
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^-^^-         A  calm  prevailed  till  tlie  beginning  of  another  year ;  but 
'        before  parliament  again  met  it  was  indispensably  necessary 

1806.  that  a  new  arrangement  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Seal,  and  that  some  one  should  be  fixed  upon  for 
Chancellor,  as  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
been  disposed  of  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners,  and  the  judicial  business  in  the  House 
of  Lords  had,  during  the  preceding  session,  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  between  the  two  ex-Chancellors,  Lynd- 
hurst  and  Brougham.  The  newspaper  press  was  loud  in  its 
complaints,  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden  (afterwards  Lord  St. 
Leonards)  had  published  a  pamphlet,  to  show  the  necessity 
for  a  change. 

Lord  Melbourne  now  announced  to  me  that  Brougham 
could  not  be  reappointed,  saying,  with  deep  emphasis — "It  is 
impossible  to  act  with  him  ;  "  and  stated  the  plan  proposed 
to  be,  that  Pepys  should  be  Chancellor,  and  that  Bickersteth 
should  succeed  him  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with  a  peerage. 
He  tried  to  smooth  me  by  a  declaration,  that  he  and  all  his 
colleagues  set  so  high  a  value  on  my  services  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  they  could  not  spare  me  from  that  field  in 
which  the  real  battle  was  to  be  fought.  In  truth,  the  battle 
most  dreaded  was  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  for  it  was  well 
foreseen,  that  Brougham's  exclusion  from  office  would  drive 
him  into  furious  opposition  ;  and,  Pepys  being  known  to  be 
very  feeble  in  debate,  the  object  was  to  select  an  assistant 
champion  for  the  defence  of  the  Government.  A  most  unfor- 
tunate choice  was  made,  and  it  was  very  speedily  repented  of. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Par- 
liament Lyndhurst  was  compared  to  "  a  bull  in  a  cliina  shop." 
Brougham  took  his  exclusion  so  much  to  heart,  and  was  so 
much  depressed,  that  his  health  suffered,  his  reason  was  in 
danger,  and  he  remained  in  seclusion  at  his  house  in  West- 
morland. The  new  Chancellor,  although  an  excellent  Equity 
Judge,  could  hardly  put  two  sentences  together  in  tl)e  House 
of  Lords;  and  the  new  Master  of  the  Rolls,  under  the;  title  of 
Lord  Langdale,  according  to  his  own  confession — "  when  he 
rose  to  speak,  did  not  know  whether  his  head  or  his  heels 
were  uppermost,"  and,  intending  to  suj^port  ministers,  unin- 
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tentionallv  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  a  Chancery  Reform  CTL\P. 

. "                         .  VI 

Bill,  which  they  had  introduced.     Lynd hurst,  under  these  " 


circumstances,  took  advantage  of  his  position,  laying  down    a.d.  is36. 
for  law    what  suited  his  i)urpose,  and  making  very  unfair 
attacks  upon  members  of  the  Government  who  belonged  to 
the  other  house;  of  parliament. 

A  bill  for  disfrancliising  the  borough  of  Stafford  offered 
him  irresistible  temptation  to  assail  the  Attorney  General, 
under  pretence  of  defending  him.  Although  the  fact  was 
well  known  that  every  member  who  had  sat  for  Stafford 
during  the  last  hundred  years  had  paid  "  head-money  "  to  the 
voters  as  regularly  as  he  paid  fees  to  the  officers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  when  he  was  sworn  in,  and  it  had  been  proved 
before  the  committee  that  Sir  John  Campbell  had  conformed 
to  the  usage,  yet  Lyndhurst  pretended  to  disbelieve  this  evi- 
dence, and  opposed  the  farther  progress  of  the  bill,  unless 
the  preamble  were  proved  by  witnesses  examined  on  oath 
at  the  bar. 

"Why,  my  Lords,"  said  he,  with  affected  solemnity,  while  His  renewed 
there  was  a  broad  grin  upon  the  face  of  every  other  peer  present,  attack  on 
"  in  the  evidence  on  which  you  are  asked  to  pass  this  bill,  a  case   ney  General 
of  the  grossest  briber}^  and  corruption  is  made  out  against  his  foi"  bribery 
Majesty's  Attorney  General.     V\  ill  your  Lordships  assume  that 
charge  to  be  established  without  affording  to  Mr.  Attorney  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  at  your  bar  to  defend  himself  against  an 
accusation  so  grave  ?     I  am  making  no  rash  or  unfounded  asser- 
tion.    I  will  read  to  your  Lordships  that  part  of  the  evidence 
which  must  induce  your  Lordships  unanimously  to  invite  him  to 
refute  the  calumny  : — 

"  Q.  '  Have  j^ou  any  knowledge  of  any  bribery  or  corrupt 
practices  having  talcen  place  at  the  last  election,  or  any  previous 
election  for  Stafford? — A.  Not  at  the  last;  but  at  Sir  John 
Campbell's  in  1831. 

"  Q.  '  What  are  you? — A.  I  am  a  solicitor  b}'  profession. 

"  Q.  '  Do  you  know  of  voters  being  paid  ? — A.  I  paid  them 
myself  at  Sir  John  Campbell's  election. 

"  Q.  'In  Avhat  interest  were  you  ? — A.  Li  Sir  John  Campbell's. 

"  Q.  '  How  many  did  you  pay? — A.  531  out  of  o£6. 

"  Q.  '  What  was  the  sum  of  money  paid  ? — A.  £o  10s.  for  a  single 
vote,  and  £6  for  a  plumper. 


at  Stafford. 
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CHAP.  "  Q.  '  Did  yoii  pay  every  voter  ? — A.  There  were  o5G  voters, 


VI 


and  531  I  paid.' 


A.D.  I8bti.  *'That  solicitor  there  clearly  imputes  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  infamous  crime  of  bribery  and  conniption.  A 
Staiford  banker  fuUows,  who  says,  that  '  Sir  John  Campbell, 
while  a  candidate,  had  drawn  upon  their  bank  to  the  amount 
of  thousands  of  pounds.'  But  it  is  impossible  for  your  Lord- 
ships, upon  such  an  improbable  tale,  to  proceed  to  the  dis- 
franchisement of  this  borough."! 

Lynrihurst's  As  the  session  advanced — Lyndhiirst  finding  that  he  had 
obstructive  supreme  sway  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that,  by  reason  of 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  ministry,  the  obstruction 
of  their  measures,  even  the  most  salutary,  caused  little  public 
indignation, — hardly  any  Government  bills  were  allowed  to 
pass.  Some  were  pusillanimously  surrendered  as  soon  as  an 
intimation  was  given  by  the  "  Obstructor  General "  that  they 
were  not  approved.  But  several,  which  I  had  introduced,  and 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  I  insisted  that  Lord 
Melbourne  should  struggle  for  to  the  last.  The  object  of 
these  was  to  remedy  the  mutilations  which  the  Municipal 
Eeform  Bill  had  suffered  in  the  last  session,  and  to  supply 
defects  which  experience  had  proved  to  lessen  its  utility. 
Lyndhurst  smashed  them  all,  without  discrimination  and 
without  remorse.  Peel  still  supporting  us  upon  this  subject, 
we  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  carry  our  Bill,  the  necessity 
for  which  was  most  pressing  and  most  palpable,  till  there 
was  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  such  as  had  not 
occurred  since  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  in  1689.  Each 
refusing  to  give  way,  and  no  effect  being  produced  by  reasons 
assigned  in  writing  at  dose  conferences,  we  at  last  came  to 
an  open  conference  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  which  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  ancient   forms.      One    peer   being 

*  This  -witness  had  betrayed  me,  and  gone  over  to  tlic  eiicuiy.  This  \>avi 
of  his  evidence,  however,  was  quite  true. 

t  32  Hansard,  100.5. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  my  brother,  dated  I2th  July,  1S3G  :— 

"  I  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  peerage  case  to-day.  I  asked  Lyndhurst 
if  he  thought  it  a  magnanimous  warfare  which  the  House  of  Lords  was 
carrying  (In  against  me.  He  protested  ignorance  of  any  bad  design,  and  swor, 
thiit  all  he  liad  ^aid  was  in  fun." 
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considered  equal  to  two  commoners,  we,  the  managers  for  the     chap. 
Lower  House,  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the  managers  for  " 

the  Upper  House ;  but,  considered  little  bettor  than  a  mob,  a.d.  1836. 
we  stood  bareheaded,  while  their  Lordships  sat  covered.  The 
debate  was  a  sharp  one,  although  conducted  with  decorum,  and 
we  certainly  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  As  miglit  easily 
have  been  foreseen,  no  converts  were  made,  and  on  our  return 
to  our  oviTi  House  we  soon  had  a  message  from  the  Lords  that 
"  their  Lordships  still  insisted  on  their  amendments,"  which 
nullified  the  bill.  It  was  tlien  abandoned,  amidst  bitter  com- 
plaints against  their  Lordships  and  their  factious  adviser. 
These  at  last  found  sympathy  with  the  [lublic,  and  Lyndhurst 
was  severely  blamed  by  the  press  and  at  public  meetings. 

In  the  hope  of  palliating  his  conduct,  a  few  days  before  the  Lyudhurst's 
conclusion  of  the  Session,  he  delivered  one  of  his  ablest  and  theSesion;* 
most    memorable   speeches.      A   few   specimens    will   show 
sufficiently  its  tone  and  character  : — 

"  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  addi-ess  you  on  I8th  Aug. 
this  occasion ;  but  I  am  charged  with  having  '  mutilated '  bills 
laid  on  your  Lordc^hips'  table  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 
A  noble  Lord  has  stated  in  distinct  terms  that  the  course  which 
I  have  individually  pursued  has  been  calculated  to  alienate  from 
j-our  Lordfihips'  House  the  regard  and  the  respect  of  the  country. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  charges  are  to  take  a  wider  range  than 
the  circle  in  which  I  move,  and  to  make  a  lasting  impression 
against  me  in  the  minds  of  all  w-hom  my  name  has  ever  reached. 
Theref(*re  have  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  on  a  vindication  of  my  character,  which  has  been  so 
unjustly  assailed." 

He  proceeds  to  contend  generally  that  he,  and  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  constituted  the  mildest,  the  most  forbearing, 
the  most  disinterested,  and  the  most  constitutional  opposition 
ever  known  since  Parliaments  began,  and  thus  prepares  for 
an  illustration  of  his  merits  on  particular  occasions : — 

"  My  Lords,  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  view,  however  slight,  of 
the  discussion  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  without  referring 
to  his  Majesty's  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and 
Avithout  contrasting  the  brilliant  anticipations  with  which  we 
began,  with  the  sad  reality  which  we  have  since  had  to  deplore. 
The   result  has  been   as   disproportioned   in   execution   to   the 

VOL.   VIIL  I 


A.D.  1836. 
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CHAP,  expectations  which  were  hehl  out,  as  the  lofty  position  of  the  noble 
^^'  Viscount  at  that  period  with  what  he  will  allow  me  to  style  his 
humble  condition  at  the  present  moment.  Gazing  on  these  two 
pictures,  one  is  tempted  to  apply  to  the  noble  Viscount  that 
which  was  said  of  a  predecessor  of  the  noble  Viscount  in  the 
higli  office  of  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who,  in  the  careless 
confidence  of  his  character,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  bore  some 
resemblance  to  his  noble  successor : —  ^ 

'  His  promises  were  as  he  then  was — mighty ; 
But  his  performance  as  he  is  now — nothing.' " 

Lyndhurst  then  goes  over  seriatim  the  various  measures 
recommended  in  the  King's  Speech,  and  shows  that,  not- 
Avithstanding  his  desire  to  support  them  as  far  as  he  could 
conscientiously,  they  had  either  entirely  miscarried  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  had  been  partially  adopted  in  an  altered  form.  Thus 
he  perorates : — 

"  In  former  times,  my  Lords,  amid  such  defeats  and  disasters, 
and  unable  to  carry  those  measures  which  he  considered  essential 
and  necessary,  a  minister  would  have  thought  that  he  had  only 
one  course  to  pursue.  These  are  antiquated  notions — everything 
has  changed.  This  fastidious  delicacy  forms  no  part  of  the 
character  of  the  noble  Viscount.  He  has  told  us,  and  his  acts 
correspond  with  his  assertions,  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
subordination which  prevails  around  him,  in  spite  of  the  sullen 
and  mutinous  temper  of  his  crew,  he  will  stick  to  the  vessel 
while  a  single  plank  remains  afloat.  Let  me,  however,  as  a 
friendly  adviser  of  the  noble  Viscount,  recommend  him  to  get  her 
as  speedily  as  possible  into  still  water. 

'  Fortiter  occupa 
Portum.' 

"  Let  the  noble  Viscount  look  to  the  empty  benches  around  him. 

'  .  .  .  nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  hitus, 

ac  sine  fuuibus 

Yix  durare  carina) 

Possint  imperiosius 
Aoquor  ? ' 

After  all,  there  is  something  in  the  efforts  and  exertions  of  the 
noble  Viscount  not  altogether  unamusing.  It  is  impossible, 
under  any  circumstances,  not  to  respect 

*  A  brave  man  struggHng  in  the  storms  of  fate.' 
May  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  follows  be  averted  : — 

'And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  slate.' 


A.D.  1836. 
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"My  consolation  is,  tluat  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the     CHAP, 
noble  Viscount,  he  has  not  sufficient  strength,  though  his  locks, 
I  believe,  are  yet  unshoni,  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  building, 
and  involve  the  whole  in  his  ruin.     I  trust  it  will  long  survive 
his  fall." 

It  was  supposed  that  he  would  conclude  by  moving  an 
address  to  the  King  "  to  remove  his  present  ]\Iinisters  from 
his  presence  and  councils  for  ever;"  but  the  actual  motion 
(which  caused  consiilerable  merriment)  was  for  "  a  return  of 
the  public  bills  which  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament 
during  the  present  Session,  with  the  dates  of  their  being 
rejected  or  abandoned,  or  receiving  the  royal  assent." 

Lord  Holland  expressed  some  astonishment  that  the  noble 

Lord,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  devastation  he  had 

committed  in  the  Parliamentary  campaign,  seemed  to  glory 

in  his  exploits,  and  to  have  made  this  motion  that  he  might 

have  an  opportunity  of  recapitulating  them,  like  Alexander 

at  tlie  famous  "  feast  for  Persia  won  "  : — 

"  Soothed  with  the  sound  the  King  grew  vain. 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again, 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain." 

Lord  Melbourne. — "  I  readily  admit  the  great  powers  and  Lord  Jlel- 
eloquence  possessed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite —  •joumes 
his  clearness  in  argument  and  his  dexterity  in  sarcasm  cannot  him'. 
be  denied ;  and  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  compliment  confined  strictly  to  ability,  I  am  ready  to  render 
that  homage  to  him.  But,  my  Lords,  ability  is  not  everything 
— propriety  of  conduct — the  verecundia — should  be  combined 
with  the  ingenium,  to  make  a  great  man  and  a  statesman.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  durce  frontis,  perditce  aiidacice.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  has  referred  to  various  historical  characters,  to 
whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  say  that  I  bear  some  resemblance. 
I  beg  in  return  to  refer  him  to  what  was  once  said  by  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  of  another  great  statesman  of  former  times  (the  Earl  of 
Strafford),  to  whom,  I  think,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  might 
not  inapplicably  be  compared.  '  The  malignity  of  his  practices 
was  hugely  aggi-avated  by  his  vast  talents,  Avhereof  God  had 
given  him  the  use,  but  the  devil  the  application.'  What  must 
the  House  think  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  when  he  con- 
cludes his  speech  with  a  miserable  motion  for  returns,  which, 
from  the  numerous  minute  details  entered  upon  by  him  in  the 
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conrse  of  his  address,  he  seems  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with, 
and  to  have  been  long  conning  over  ?  " 

Lord  Melbourne  then,  in  what  M'as  considered  the  best 
speech  he  ever  delivered,  went  through  the  bills  which  Lyud- 
hurst  had  factiously  defeated,  showing  that  several  of  the 
most  important  of  them  had  been  supported  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  other  House,  and  thus 
concluded  : — 

"  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  kindly  advises  me  to  resign, 
notwithstanding  his  own  great  hoiTor  of  taking  office  after  his 
ambition  is  already  so  fully  satisfied.  But  I  will  tell  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  that  I  will  not  be  accessary  to  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  which  he  would  be  ready  to  make  if  the  duties  of  the  Great 
Seal  were  again  forced  upon  him.  I  consoientiousl}'^  believe  that 
the  well-being  of  the  country  requires  that  I  should  hold  my 
present  office — and  hold  it  I  will — till  T  am  constitutionally 
removed  from  it."  * 

The  debate  being  over,  the  desperate  audacity  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  was  converted  into  a  good-humoured  smile, 
and,  going  over  to  Lord  Melbourne,  they  laughed  and  joked 
together,  both  pleased  with  themselves,  thinking  that  in 
this  rencontre  each  had  tilted  to  the  admiration  of  the  by- 
standers. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  during  this  session,  Lynd- 
hurst did  support  one  good  measure,  which  he  had  formerly 
violently  opposed — the  bill  for  allo\\ing  prisoners  the  benefit 
of  counsel  on  all  criminal  trials.  Fortunately,  this  time  it 
was  not  brought  in  by  the  Government,  and  Lyndhurst  now 
said  that  "  withholding  from  prisoners  in  any  case  the  aid  of 
counsel  \Aas  a  disgraceful  remnant  of  our  barbarous  criminal 
code  ; "  and,  without  ever  alluding  to  the  fact  that  he  liad 
before  opposed  the  Bill  totis  viribus,  ho  gave  an  admirable 
answer  to  all  his  former  arguments  against  it. 

In  1837  the  House  of  Lords  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and 
Lyndhurst  gained  a  most  formidable  ally,  of  whoso  assistance 
he  unsparingly  availed  himself,  if  he  had  anything  to  say  or 
to  do  of  which  he  was  ashamed.  Brougham  was,  at  last, 
convinced  that  what  had  been  hinted  to  him  about  "  superable 
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objections"  in  the  royal  mind  was  pure  fiction,  and  that  the     ^^^'^^• 
Whig  leaders  were  determined  never  again  to  sit  with  him  in  " 

the  Cabinet.  After  a  very  narrow  escape  from  insanity,  ^.d.  18:37. 
having  recovered  both  his  pliysical  and  intellectual  vigour, 
he  returned  to  London,  breathing  revenge  against  his  former 
associates.  Lyndhurst  not  only  incensed  him  still  more  by 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  his  wrongs,  but  ambiguously 
held  out  to  him  vague  hopes  of  being  taken  up  by  the 
Conservatives.  Said  he,  "  We  are  no  longer  to  be  considered 
Tories ;  we  are  actually  more  inclined  to  reform  than  the 
Whig  party  when  you  first  joined  it, — so  that  you  may  now 
coalesce  with  us  without  inconsistency, — leaving  the  apostate 
Whigs  under  the  bondage  of  O'Counell  and  the  ultra-Radicals." 
What  other  arguments  were  used,  I  know  not,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  conjecture ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Lyndhurst  soon 
acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  over  Brougham's  mind,  which 
he  has  preserved,  in  a  great  degree,  down  to  the  present 
time.  One  art  has  been  used,  very  palpably,  by  Lyndhurst, — 
to  make  Brougham  believe  that  he  influences  Lyndhurst, 
and  that  Lyndhurst,  whether  in  office  or  not,  in  point  of  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  contented  to  be  second  to 
him,  but  at  a  long  interval.  Lyndhurst  pretended  to  abdicate 
the  lead  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  favom-,  and,  urging  him 
to  do  what  would  be  annoying  to  the  Government,  himself 
remained  silent.  When  they  were  both  standing  together 
at  the  bar,  I  asked  Lyndhurst  \a  hat  he  now  meant  to  do  about 
the  Irish  3Iunieipal  Reform  Bill,  which  he  had  contrived  to 
defeat  in  the  two  preceding  sessions.  "  Me  !"  exclaimed  he, 
"  what  I  mean  to  do !  I  never  open  my  mouth  now,  and  I 
oppose  nothing.  Ask  Brougham,  there,  what  he  means  to  do. 
He  is  the  man  now\  Brougham,  lend  me  your  majority — 
and  '  I'll  do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do.' " 

Assuredly  he  did  long  preserve  a  most  wonderful  reticence; 
but  upon  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  this  very 
bill,  he  again  broke  out,  delivering  a  long  and  furious  speech 
against  it,  or  rather  against  its  authors : — 

"  If  the  bill  deserved  all  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it,  what 
is  the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  stand?  In 
no  former  period  of  our   history  has  the   government   of  this 
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countiy  been  placed  in  such  a  position.  To  whom  do  they 
look  for  support  ?  To  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment. In  Ireland  their  suj^porters  are  composed  of  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  that  country.  In  England 
the  Dissenters  are  their  chief  friends  and  patrons.  Deprive 
them  of  such  supporters,  and  what  becomes  of  the  Govern- 
ment? They  feel  that  thej^  are  gone,  and  that  they  cannot 
■float  or  draw  breath  a  minute  longer.  My  Lords,  where  is 
this  to  stop  ?  Concession  leads  to  concession.  "When  will  the 
noble  Viscount  stop  in  his  downward  career?  The  Minis- 
terialists themselves  say  '  We  will  receive  all  you  offer,  but 
we  will  take  it  only  as  an  instalment,  and  we  will  never  cease 
agitating  till  the  Protestant  Church  is  laid  prostrate.'  And  this, 
the  noble  Viscount  tells  us,  is  the  only  mode  of  governing  Ireland, 
It  seems,  my  Lords,  that  we  Protestant  Englishmen  are  to  be 
governed  by  those  who  are  aliens  in  hlood,  in  language,  in  religion."* 

However,  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  guided  by  his 
example,  and  alarmed  for  the  consecjuences  if  the  bill 
were  again  rejected,  refused  to  stand  by  Lyndhurst  any 
longer,  and  the  bill  was  allowed  to  pass  with  a  few  slight 
mutilations. 

Lyndhurst  was  about  this  time  much  alarmed  by  a  bill  I 
had  introduced  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  more  efScient  remedy  for  creditors,  by  the  personal 
examination  of  the  debtor  as  to  his  property  and  his  past 
expenditure.  As  the  bill  originally  stood,  there  was  no 
limit  to  this  power  of  inquiry,  and  every  one  was  subject 
to  it  against  whom  a  judgment  was  recovered.  The  stories 
about  executions  in  Lyndhurst's  house,  I  believe,  were  un- 
founded ;  but  he  was  still  needy  from  inconsiderate  expendi- 
ture, and  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  a  judgment  for 
a  debt  might  not  have  been  suddenly  obtained  against 
him.  He  came  privately  to  me,  and  pointed  out  the 
oppression  and  extortion  which  might  be  practised  by  the 
power  proposed  to  be  given  to  judgment  creditors,  and  insisted 
that,  as  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  were  not  subject  to 
imprisonment  for  debt,  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
inrpiisition  substituted  for  it.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be 
reason    in   what   ho   said,    and    I   ai2:rccd   to   have  the  ob- 
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noxious  clause  amended ;  but,  as  expressly  to  exempt  peers     ^'^^•^^• 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  tlie  pressure  ' 


intended  to  compel  the  payment  of  just  debts,  as  far  as  means    a.d.  1837. 
existed,  might  have  appeared  invidious,  we  altered  the  enact- 
ment so  as  to  gain  our  object,  and  finally  the  bill  passed. 

William  IV.  was  now  dying,  and  the  Tories  sanguinely  i\eath  of 
looked  forward  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign.  The  Accession  of 
power  of  the  Crown  in  choosing  ministers  has  been  so  much  Q^Jf "  ^' i^- 
reduced  that  the  Sovereign  of  England  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  tlie  marker  in  a  billiard-room,  who  looks  on,  and 
declares  which  competitor  has  won  tlie  game.  Still,  on  rare 
occasions,  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  the  royal  will 
for  a  time  prevails.  The  Whigs,  retaining  a  considerable 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had,  by  resisting  the 
unreasonable  zeal  of  the  ultra-Radicals  for  reforms  incon- 
sistent with  our  balanced  constitution,  lost  popularity,  and 
now  a  strong  government  might  have  been  formed  under 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  who  would  have  coerced  the  ultra-Tories 
led  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  Princess  Victoria  had  cautiously 
abstained  from  indicating  any  political  bias,  and  the  Tories, 
hoping  that  she  would  prove  to  be  theirs,  extravagantly 
praised  her  nascent  virtues.  Terrible  was  their  disappoint- 
ment when  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Melbourne  was  to 
continue  Prime  Minister ;  and  that,  moreover,  personally  she 
felt  a  filial  regard  for  him  which,  now  that  she  was  on  the 
throne,  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  A  storm  of  vilification 
arose  against  her  which  was  very  discreditable  to  the  Tory 
party.  The  practice  was  to  contrast  her  invidiously  with 
Adelaide,  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  at  public  dinners  to  receive 
the  Queen's  health  with  solemn  silence,  while  the  succeeding 
toast  of  the  Queen  Dowager  was  the  signal  for  long-continued 
cheers.  Some  writers  Avent  so  far  as  to  praise  the  Salic  law,  by 
which  females  are  excluded  from  the  throne,  pointing  out  the 
happiness  we  should  liave  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  now  King  of  Hanover,  but  consoling  the  nation 
by  the  assurance  that  his  line  would  soon  succeed,  as  the  new 
Queen,  from  physical  defects,  could  never  bear  children.* 

*  Croker,  in  the   'Quarterly  Review,'  distinctly  eulogised  the  Salic  law, 
leaving  the  personal  vituperation  of  the  Queen  to  inferior  hands. 
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I  must  do  Lyndhurst  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  not  only 
did  not  encourage,  but  that  he  sincerely  lamented  all  these 
foolish  outrages,  confining  himself  to  what  may  be  considered 
fair  parliamentary  warfare.  Before  the  impending  dissolution 
he  took  his  annual  review  of  the  session,  saying : — 

"  They  were  now  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  session 
of  Parliament,  and  not  a  single  important  hill  had  been  yet 
passed  into  law.  They  literally  had  done  nothing  during  the 
five  months  they  had  been  assembled.  As  far  as  legislation  was 
concerned — and  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
government — they  had  done  nothing." 

Then,  more  suo,  having  gone  over  the  measures  recom- 
mended from  the  Throne,  the  bills  brought  in,  and  the  mise- 
rable fate  which  they  experienced,  he  thus  concluded : — 

"  The  noble  Viscount  and  his  colleagues  are  utterly  powerless. 
They  are  utterly  inefficient  and  incompetent  as  servants  to  the 
Crown,  and  I  must  add  also  they  are  equally  inefficient  and 
incompetent  as  regards  the  people.  Being  now  compelled  to 
say  so  much  respecting  legislation,  I  abstain  for  the  present  from 
considering  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  I  will  only  say  that  all  reasonable  men  have  but 
one  opinion  of  them — one  idea  is  entertained  respecting  their 
conduct.  It  elicits  the  pity  of  their  friends,  and  excites  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  the  enemies  of  our  country.  Such  being 
the  past  and  the  present,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  future? 
From  the  noble  Viscount  and  his  party  there  is  no  hope.  But  I 
do  not  entirely  despair.  A  ray  of  hope  breaks  in  upon  us  from 
another  quarter,  and  I  trust  that  at  no  distant  period  the  alarm 
and  apprehension  on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Church 
establishment  in  this  country  is  exposed  will  be  dissipated,  and 
that  perfect  security  will  be  given  to  the  Protestant  faith  to 
wliich  the  great  bulk  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  ai'e  so  warmly 
attached."* 

Lord  Lyndhurst  had  for  some  time  been  a  gay  widower, 
but  being  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  Jewess.  He  gave  her  his  hand,  and  spent 
tlie  honeymoon  with  her  at  Fontainebleau.  He  used  to  give 
a  glowing  description  of  his  happiness  there,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  make  liim  a  most  excellent  wife.     She  was  the 
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daug-liter  of  Lewis  Goldsmith,  a  Portugese  Jew,  once  famous     CHAP, 
as  the  author  of  a  Jacobinical,  or  rather  regicidal,  book —  ' 


*The  Crimes  of  Cabiuets' — and  who  had  been  employed  pri-  a.d.  183". 
vately  by  all  the  great  governments  of  Europe.  Although 
the  now  Lady  Lyndhurst,  like  her  predecessor,  tried  to 
become  a  leader  of  fashion,  she  preserved  an  unsuspected 
reputation,  atid  took  devoted  care  of  her  husband,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  juvenility  of  his  mind  and  of  his  habits, 
was  now  sinking  into  the  vale  of  years. 

During  the  following  year  the  ray  of  hope,  alluded  to  by  a.d.  i838. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  his  last  speech,  shone  very  faintly.  The 
Queen  continued  to  support  Lord  j\Ielbourne,  and  he,  by  his 
very  agreeable  manners  and  excellent  good  sense,  with  the 
powerful  help  of  Lord  John  Kussell,  tided  over  the  session 
pretty  smoothly.  To  be  sure,  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  a 
state  of  sad  insubordination,  and  there  we  were  at  the  mercy 
of  our  antagonists.  The  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham),  with 
rising  reputation  as  an  Equity  Judge,  showed  no  improve- 
ment as  a  debater,  and  avoided  any  conflict  with  Brougham 
as  with  an  evil  spirit.  Set  on  by  Lyndhurst,  Brougham  now 
only  considered  how  he  could  annoy  and  embarrass  the 
Government  most  effectually.  He  did  not  profess  to  join 
the  Tories,  and  was  sometimes  uUra-Radical  in  the  principles 
he  professed  ;  but,  whatever  the  Whigs  did,  his  object  was  to 
show  that,  since  they  ceased  to  be  guided  by  him,  they 
were  the  most  weak,  ignorant,  blundering,  unconstitutional, 
wretched,  and  contemptible  set  of  men  on  whom  chance  had 
ever  conferred  power.  The  rebellion  in  Canada  having 
broken  out,  there  were  frequent  discussions  upon  colonial  Bad  law 
and  international  law,  in  which  Brougham,  as  suited  the  in  debate  by- 
purpose  of  the  moment,  would  lay  down   the   most  extra-  Brougham 

T  11  TIT  at  the  insti- 

vagant  juridical  doctrines.  These  Lyndhurst,  I  beueve,  gatiou  of 
secretly  prompted ;  but  although  he  never  questioned  them,  Lyndhui-st, 
he  never  openly  corroborated  them,  for  he  was  very  chary 
of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  would  always  keep  within 
the  boundary  which  he  encouraged  others  to  transgress. 
Brougham  was  now  by  far  the  more  conspicuous  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  the  two,  and  Lyndhurst,  delighted  by  observing 
how    perse veringly    the    Government    was    disparaged,    re- 
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CHAP,  mained  silent.  Satisfied  with  what  he  had  done  by  proxy, 
"  he  did  not  even,  this  year,  finish  Avith  "a  review  of  the 
session." 
A.D.  1839.  In  the  following  year  Lyndhurst  was  cruelly  tantalized. 
Growing  fQj.  ^]jQ  Great  Seal  was  not  only  visibly  approaching  him,  but 
larityofthe  he  had  almost  grasped  it,  when  it  Avas  suddenly  withdrawn 
Goiern-"^  from  him,  and  he  despondingly  thought  that  it  could  never 
ment.  morc  be  his.  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  was  now  becoming 

very  weak.     His  alleged  league  with  O'Connell,  called  the 
"Lichfield  House  Compact,"  was   veiy  unpopular.      In  his 
heart   much   more  Conservative  than   Sir  Eobert   Peel,  he 
seemed  occasionally  to  be  ultra-Eadical ;  and  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed on  any    settled   policy,  but   shaped   his   measures   so 
as  best  to  preserve  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Contented   with   his  own  position   and  duties,    he  left   the 
heads  of  departments  to  do   as  they  liked.     Dining  almost 
constantly  with  the  Queen,  he  neglected  a  most  important 
duty  of  a  prime  minister — to  give  dinners  to  his  supporters. 
Peel,  on  the  contrary,  by  his  assiduous  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  avoiding  grossly  factious  opposition, 
by  the  liberal  indications  he  disclosed,  and  by  the  admirable 
dinners  which  he  gave  to  all  men  of  any  eminence  who  were 
inclined  towards  him,  stood  very  high  in  public  opinion,  and 
might  be  expected  soon  to   command   a   majority   in  both 
Houses. 
Discussion         Lyndliui'st  opened  the  campaign  in  the  Lords  by  bringing 
hmstcaJimg  a  charge  against  the  Government  for  the  ai^pointment  of  the 
the  Irish       Ea^i-l  of  Fortescue  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  ground 
blood,  Ian-    being   that   he  was  unfit  for  this  or  any  office   under  the 
gnage,  and    Q^.Q^y^  bccausc,  whcu  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 

religion.  '  ' 

(under  the  title  of  Lord  Ebrington),  in  speaking  upon  a  bill 
for  the  better  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  he  was  reported 
to  have  said,  "  I  do  not  approve  of  the  bill  itself,  but  I  support 
it  because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  render 
the  war  now  raging  against  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
more  formidable."  The  first  move  was  by  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  Lord  ]\Ielbourne — "  Whether,  when  he  recommended 
that  noble  lord  to  fill  the  situation  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  he  was  aware  of  the  noble  lord  having  used  such 
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language."    Lord  Fortescue  was  absent,  but  Lord  Lansdowne     ^^,^^' 
defended  him,  and  concluded  with  the  observation  that,  "if  ' 


there  was  a  noble  lord  in   that  House  who  was   eminently   a.d.  i839. 
interested  in  not  having  a  particular  expression  which  was 
used  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  treated  as  a  disquali- 
fication for  office,  that  individual  was  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  himself." 

Lord  Lyndlmrst. — "  I  beg,  with  all  deference  and  submission 
to  the  noble  Marquess,  to  state  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  any 
expression  ever  used  by  me  iu  any  debate  either  in  this  or  the 
other  House  of  rarliamcut.  I  am  aware  of  the  expression  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  alludes,  and  I  have  over  and  over  again 
explained  the  sense  in  which  I  used  it.  If  the  expression  used 
by  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  known  to  those  who 
recommended  him  to  the  office,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  his 
appointment  is  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland." 

Lord  Brougham. — "  Allusion  is  made  to  a  speech  made  by  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  three  years  ago ;  but  there  is  this 
difiereuce  between  the  two  cases,  that  my  noble  and  learned 
fiiend  has  denied  that  speech." 

Lord  Lansdoione. — "  He  has  not  denied  a  word  of  it." 

Lord  Lyndhurst. — "  The  sense  in  which  I  used  the  expression 
referred  to  I  have  already  fully  explained.  I  had  the  choice  of 
two  expressions ;  I  might  have  made  use  of  the  Avord  '  race,'  but 
I  spoke  of  '  aliens,'  and  in  what  signification  I  have  repeatedly 
stated." 

On  a  subsequent  day  Lord  Fortescue,  having  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  fully  explained  the  words  he  had 
used  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  showed  that  they 
had  been  entirely  misrepresented.  Lyndhurst  being  again 
taunted  with  his  denunciation  of  the  Irish  as  "  aliens  in  blood, 
language,  and  religion,"  he  very  candidly  said  : — 

"  My  lords,  considering  the  impression  which  that  language 
has  created  in  Ireland — cousidering  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  it — considering  the  odium  that  has  been  cast  upon  me  in 
consequence  of  it,  I  say,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me, 
that  I  should  consider  it  a  decided  disqualification  to  me  for 
holding  that  appointment."  * 


*  45  Hansard,  950,  1144.    LjTidhurst  made  a  poor  excuse  for  his  indiscre- 
tion by  saying  tliat  although  he  called  the  Irish  alitns,  he  did  not  mean  to  use 
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Thove  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  keen  struggles 
every  evening,  the  Ministerialists  becoming  constantly  weaker 
and  at  last  they  suffered  what  they  considered  an  entire  defeat 
on  the  Jamaica  Bill.  As  we  had  still  a  majority  o^five,  I  said 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  on  accidentally  meeting  him  next 
morning,  "  We  must  celebrate  our  victory  of  last  night  in 
pentameters."  Lord  3Ielbourne. — "  We  are  all  out,  and  you 
are  again  plain  John  Campbell."  He  had  been  with  the 
Queen,  and  had  tendered  the  resignation  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  had  been  accepted.  Not  the  smallest 
difficulty  was  anticipated  in  any  quarter  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  goverument. 

Peel  retained  his  distrust  of  Lyndhurst,  but,  considering 
his  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Loids,  could  not  possibly 
tlu-ow  him  aside.  So  it  was  at  once  arranged  that  he  should 
resume  the  Great  Seal,  and  his  name  was  put  second  in  the 
list  of  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  submitted  to  her  Majesty, 
to  which  she  made  no  objection.  Lyndhurst  was  very  much 
elated,  and  through  a  common  friend  entered  into  a  negoti- 
ation with  Lord  Cottenham  for  fixing  the  day  when  the 
transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  should  take  place,  a  complimentary 
hint  being  thrown  out  that  an  early  day  would  probably  not 
be  inconvenient  to  Lord  Cottenham,  as  he  had  so  few  judg- 
ments in  arrear.  Two  days  after,  I  called  on  Lord  Cotten- 
ham to  arrange  some  matters  with  him  upon  our  retirement. 
On  entering  I  said,  "  I  had  just  heard  a  rumour  that  tliere 
was  a  screw  loose  in  the  new  Government."  "  A  screw  loose," 
said  he  [the  only  time  in  all  my  life  I  ever  knew  him  to  be 
excited — now  he  flourished  his  hand  over  his  head] — "  a  screw 
loose  in  the  new  Government!  It  has  all  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  we  are  in  again  stronger  than  ever."  Next  evening 
came  explanations  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  about  the 

"aliens"  in  its  usual  sense.  He  should  boldly  have  justified  himself  by  tho 
well-known  passage  from  Sir  John  Davies,  "Tho  mere  Irish  were  not  only 
accounted  aliens,  l)ut  enemies,  so  as  it  was  no  capital  offonco  to  kill  them." 
In  Sir  John  Davies'  Reports  miiy  be  seen  a  plea  of  justification  to  an  indict- 
ment for  murder  in  Ireland,  that  the  deceased  was  a  mere  Irishman,  mere 
Jliberniciis.  The  plea  being  allowed  to  be  good  in  law,  issue  is  joined  upon 
tho  fact  whether  the  deceased  was  one  of  the  Aborigines,  so  aa  to  make  his 
death  a  case  of  "killing  no  murder." 
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removal  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  tlie  Qiiccn's  letter     ^^^,^^- 
to  Sir   Eobert   Peel,  written  by  the  advice  of  her   former  ' 


servants,  stating  that  "  she  could  not  consent  to  a  course  a.d.  1839. 
which  she  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  was 
repugnant  to  her  feelings,"  and  the  famous  Cabinet  minute 
that  "  the  principle  of  removing  the  household  on  a  change 
of  Government  ought  not  to  be  applied  or  extended  to  the 
offices  held  by  ladies  in  her  Majesty's  household." 

There  had  been  no  actual  surrender  of  the  emblems  of 
ofiice,  nor  formal  appointment  of  successors;  so  the  march 
of  government  was  resumed  as  if  it  had  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption. I  happened  to  be  standing  below  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  first  day  that  Lyndhurst  showed  him- 
self after  his  disappointment.  He  was  approachiug  me  on 
his  way  to  his  scat,  not  on  the  woolsack,  but  on  one  of  the 
back  benches,  which  he  usually  occupied,  and  which  I  used 
to  tell  him  was  called  "  the  Castle  of  Obstruction."  He 
was  afraid  to  meet  my  eye,  and  he  tried  to  pass  me  as  if  I 
had  been  a  stranger.  I  merely  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  How 
sadly  Peel  bungled  it ! — when  we  next  resign  you  must  take 
the  construction  of  the  new  Government  (all  the  ladies  of  the 
household  included)  into  your  own  hands."  He  silently 
shook  his  head,  and  passing  within  the  bar,  again  took  the 
command  of  his  stronghold. 

However,  he  fired  very  few  shots  from  it  for  the  remainder 
of  this  campaign,  till  he  finished  off  with  his  grand  review. 

To  me  he  intimated  an  opinion  that  we  could  not  last 
through  the  Session,  and  that  Peel  would  immediately  have 
everything  so  completely  his  own  way,  that,  in  forming  a  new 
Government,  he  could  not  again  "  bungle  it."  Nevertheless 
these  hopes  were  frustrated  for  two  long  years. 

The  English  Eadicals,  whom  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  Uniform 
censure,  on  the  present  occasion  behaved  well,  for  tliev  agreed  P^"°y  P"**" 

■■■  ^    .  '  .'      o  age  cameo. 

to  sujjport  the  Whigs,  on  one  condition,  that  the  "uniform 
penny  postage"  should  be  adopted.  To  this — the  greatest 
social  improvement  of  modern  times — ]\Ir.  Spring  Eice,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  opposed,  and  there  was 
great  diriiculty  in  prevailing  upon  the  Cabinet  to  agree 
to  it.      As   member  for  the   City  of  Ediaburgh  1    headed 
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a  deputation  upon  tlic  subject  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  we 
expressly  told  liira  that  "if  he  would  persist  in  cramping 
commerce  and  preventing  relations  who  were  separated  from 
carrying  on  an  affectionate  correspondence, — he  charging 
one  shilling  and  two  pence  for  carrying  a  letter  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  expense  of  which  might  be 
covered  by  one  halfpenny, — we  Avere  resolved  that  his 
Government  should  not  stand."  Strange  to  say,  the  measure 
was  condemned  by  all  Tories,  and  disrelished  by  many 
Whigs,  and  the  merit  of  it  is  due  to  the  Kadicals.  Its 
success  has  been  great,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  calcula- 
tions, for  it  has  been  adopted  by  foreign  nations,  and  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  human  race. 

Lyndhurst  was  much  surprised  and  mortified  by  observing 
how  smoothly  we  went  on,  by  quietly  sacrificing  the  bills 
which  he  was  resolved  to  smother  when  they  came  within  his 
grasp. 

However,  before  the  prorogation,  he  again  emptied  upon  us 
the  vials  of  his  wrath.  He  began  a  very  elaborate  harangue 
by  saying,  "More  meo,  I  will  compare  the  promises  of  the 
noble  Viscount  with  his  performances."  He  then  went  over 
the  measures  recommended  in  the  Queen's  speech,  and  showed 
how  none  of  them  had  been  carried.     Thus  he  moralised : — 

"  What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  Obviously  this :  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  stated  in  this  document  deliberately 
the  opinion  they  themselves  entertained  as  to  the  measures  of 
legislation  which  the  interests  of  the  country  required  ;  they 
stated  what,  in  their  judgment,  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  vigorous,  an  able,  and  an  effective  administration.  Not 
one  of  these  objects  has  been  accomplished.  They  have  thus 
enabled  us  to  contrast  their  own  opinion  of  what  their  duty 
required  with  their  subsequent  performance.  They  have  thus 
pronounced  their  own  condemnation.  The  Ministry  has  passed 
judgment  on  itself — hahemus  confitentem  reum.  And  yet,  my 
Lords,  these  men  still  continue  to  hold  the  reins,  without  being 
able  to  direct  the  course  of  government. 

' vcraatc  din,  quid  ferre  recusent. 

Quid  valeant  hunu'ri ' 

is  applicable  not  to  poetry  alone;  it  extends  equally  and  em- 
phatically to   those   who  undertake  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a 
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great  empire.     To  undertake  the  conduct  of  such  aflfairs  without     CHAP. 
possessing  the  vigour,  or  the  capacity,  or  the  Parliamentary  con-  ' 

fidence  and  support  necessary  to  carry  such  measures  as   are    ^  ^  jg^^^ 
essential  to  the   interests   of  the   country,   is   considered,   and 
justly,  by  the  constitution  of  tliese  realms  as   a   high   misde- 
meanour, as  subjecting  the  parties  to  impeachment." 

He  next  commented  on  the  dispute  about  the  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  tendered  their  resignation.  That 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  they  stated  that  they  only  held 
office  till  their  successors  weie  appointed.  Then  commenced  the 
nesrotiation  for  forming  another  administration.  While  these 
were  still  in  progress,  the  Ministers,  who  only  held  office  till 
their  successors  were  appointed,  interposed  individually  and  col- 
lectively with  their  counsel — advised  the  letter  addressed  by  her 
Majesty  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  were  thus  the  negotiators  with 
their  political  opponents.  In  the  result  they  advised  her  Majesty 
to  break  off  the  negotiation  and  to  restore  themselves  to  the 
position  they  formerly  occupied, — for  that  was  the  constitutional 
effect  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  never 
before  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  I  tnist  in  God 
it  never  will  occur  again.  And  what,  my  Lords,  was  the  first 
act  of  the  restored  Government?  to  draw  up  their  celebrated 
Cabinet  minute — a  document  historically  false,  argumentatively 
false,  legally  false — and  the  unconstitutional  character  of  which 
was  only  equalled  by  its  folly,  its  extravagance,  and  its  ab- 
surdity." 

He  then  finished  with  the  following  attack  on  Lord  John 
Russell : — 

"  We  all  remember  the  period  when  the  noble  Lord,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  received  an  address  from 
150,000  persons  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham, 
ready  at  the  word  of  command  to  march  upon  London.  With 
affected  humility,  for 

'  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder,' 

he  received  the  address — '  he  was  utterly  unworth}-  of  the  great 
honour  conferred  upon  him  ; ' — '  he  was  deeply  grateful  for  it ; ' — 
and  then  it  was  that  the  noble  Lord  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
conduct  of  that  meeting  and  the  proceedings  of  your  Lordships' 
House ;  designating  the  one  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  the  other 
as  the  ichisper  of  a  faction.     It  is  for  the  countiy  to  say  whether 
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it  will  longer  submit  to  be  ruled  by  such  men.     I  have  done  my 
duty  by  exposing  tbeir  misconduct." 

Lord  Melbourne. — "  The  real  object  of  the  observations  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (although  not  avowed  by  him)  is  to 
foster  any  discontent  that  may  exist  in  the  country,  to  increase 
any  unpopularity  which  he  conceives  we  may  labour  under  ;  and 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  undertaken  the  more  hopeless, 
and,  as  I  apprehend,  the  impossible  task  of  raising  himself  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
may  possibly  prove  that  we  are  unfit  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
countr}' ;  he  may  jDossibly  show  that  we  are  unfit  for  the  difficult 
position  in  which  we  are  placed ;  but  as  to  gaining  for  himself 
anything  of  credit,  as  to  gaining  for  himself  am^thing  of 
character,  as  to  conciliating  any  confidence  towards  himself  and 
towards  those  who  would  have  to  administer  the  government  of 
this  country  if  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  his  hands, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  his 
powers  were  10,000  times  what  they  are,  he  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  effect  any  such  Herculean  laboui*."* 

During  the  whole  session  of  1840  Lpidhurst  was  very 
inactive.  The  question  of  parliamentary  privilege  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was 
now  raging,  and  it  placed  him  in  a  disagi-eeable  predica- 
ment. For  the  sake  of  annoying  the  Government,  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  attack  the  jn-oceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  Peel  had  honestly  and  gallantly  taken  the 
other  side,  although  he  thereby  displeased  a  large  section  of 
his  party.  Till  this  matter  was  adjusted,  Lyndhurst  saw  tliat 
the  Whigs  were  safe;  for  the  Conservatives,  while  divided, 
could  not  form  an  administration.  He  therefore  agreed  to 
Lord  John  Eussell's  proposal  that  the  Gordian  knot  should 
be  cut  by  legislation,  and  he  supported  the  bill,  declaring 
that,  as  the  right  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  publish 
whatever  they  thiidc  it  material  that  the  people  should  know 
is  essential  to  the  due  exercise  of  tbeir  functions,  no  action 
shall  be  maintained  for  any  publication  authorised  by  either 
House.  So  sincere  uas  he  that,  by  dexterous  management,  he 
gained  over  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  been  capti- 
vated by  the  sophism  that  "the  legislature  cannot  morally 


*  50  Hansard,  49G. 
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justify  tlie  publication  of  a  libel."    Appealing  to  tbe  excellent     chap. 
discrimination  of  the  illustrious  warrior  on  all  subjects,  he 


at  last  made  him  understand  that  a  writing  which  charges  a.d.  is-io. 
another  with  misconduct  is  not  necessarily  a  libel ;  otherwise 
the  criminal  justice  of  the  country  could  not  be  administered  ; 
and  that,  to  make  it  a  libel,  it  must  be  published  with  a 
malicious  motive,  and  without  any  laudable  purpose  being 
served  by  the  publication.  According  to  this  definition  of 
libel,  neither  the  printer  of  the  House  of  Commons  nor  those 
by  whose  orders  he  acts  could  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of 
libelling. 

Lyndlmrst  likewise  persuaded  Lord  Denman  to  agree  to  the 
bill,  although  it  amounted  to  a  reversal  of  his  own  judgment 
in  Stoclidale  v.  Hansard,  by  reciting  that  the  power  recognised 
and  protected  was  essentially  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
the  inquisitorial  and  legislative  functions  of  Parliament.  So 
the  bill  received  the  Eoyal  Assent,  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
were  discharged  out  of  custody,  the  publication  of  parlia- 
mentary papers  has  since  been  free,  and  no  question  of  privi- 
lege has  subsequently  arisen  between  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Lyndhurst  was  now  so  strongly  convinced  that  it  was  his 
policy  not  to  deal  in  factious  assaults  upon  the  Government, 
but  to  see  it  quietly  sinking  in  public  estimation,  that  he  this 
session  allowed  an  Irish  Municipal  Eeform  Bill,  which  he  had 
hitherto  strenuously  opposed,  to  pass  as  if  it  had  been  a 
private  bill  for  inclosing  a  common.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  actuated  by  the  consideration  that  his  return  to  office 
was  certainly  near  at  hand,  and  that  then  he  would  be  obliged 
to  undergo  once  more  the  damaging,  if  not  painful,  operation 
of  sudden  conversion ;  for  Peel  had  supported  this  Irish  bill, 
and  if  not  previously  passed,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  measures  of  his  new  administration. 

1  now  come  to  the  year  when  the  long-looked-for  change  a.d.  is41. 
actually  did  take  place,  and  Lyndhurst  was  Chancellor  foi- 
the  fourth  time. 

At  the  meeting   of  Parliament   the   public  was   amused  2Gth  Jan. 
with  the  farce  of  Lord  Cardigan's  trial ;  and  then  began  the 
struggle   in   the   House   of  Commons  which  terminated  in 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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CHAP.     f]^Q  complete  overthrow  of  the  ^yhig  Government.     Lynd- 

burst  anxiously,  but  silently,  looked  on.    He  now  felt  himself 

A.D.  1841.  much  more  dependent  upon  Peel  than  be  had  been  wben 
Lyndhuist's  there  could  be  no  Conservative  competitor  for  the  Great  Seal. 
1841.  Pemberton  Leigh,  an  eminent  equity  lawyer,  who  had  refused 

the  office  of  Solicitor  General,  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Conservative  side,  and  would 
have  made  a  most  excellent  Chancellor,* — and  Sir  William 
Follett,  who  had  been  Solicitor  General  during  "the  hun- 
dred days,"  had  displayed  great  debating  powers,  possessed 
Peel's  entire  confidence,  and  w^as  looked  forward  to  as  the 
future  Chancellor.  Lyndhurst,  therefore,  could  no  longer 
set  up  for  himself,  or  venture  to  do  anything  to  offend  Peel, 
who  was  now  recognised  as  the  sole  master  of  the  destinies  of 
Conservatism. 

Lord  Melbourne,  although  while  minister  he  had  declared 
that  "  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  mad- 
ness," as  a  last  resort  consented  that  a  fixed  duty — which 
amounted  in  effect  to  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws — should  be 
proposed  as  a  measure  of  his  Government.  But  this  alienated 
many  Whig  supporters,  and  gave  fresh  energy  to  Tory  oppo- 
sition. In  consequence,  the  leading  proposals  of  the  ministerial 
budget  were  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  A  hope  was 
fostered  that  Free  Trade  was  more  popular  in  the  country^ 
4th  June,  and  a  dissolution  was  determined  upon.  Peel  then  moved  a 
direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  which  was  carried  by  a 
22na  Junp.  majority  of  owe.  Still  many  friends  of  the  Government  thought 
that  an  appeal  to  the  people  woidd  be  successful,  and  Par- 
liament was  dissolved. 

I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  observation  of  what  was  now 
going  on  in  England,  for  I  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  succeed 
Lord  Plunket  as  Lord  Chancellor  there ;  but  I  was  told  that 
Lyndhurst  watched  the  elections  with  very  great  solicitude, 
npixrii  and  that  when  the  returns  were  decidedly  on  the  Conservative 
side,  free  trade  professions  as  yet  meeting  with  little  favour, 

*  Aurjust  ICtlh,  18.58.  Tlio  'London  Ciizet.te'  annonnccs  that  Pomlierton 
Li'igh  is  raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the  litlo  of  "  B:non  Kiiiffsdown,  of  Kings- 
down  in  the  county  of  Kent."  lie  will  greatly  strengthen  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


Ll-.ti.m. 
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Peel  intimated  to  liim  that  lie  should  wish  for  his  assistance     CHAP. 

VI 
in  the  new  Government,  which  he  must  be  commissioned  to  ' 


form  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. 

When  I  came  over  from  Ireland  to  take  my  seat  in  tlie  a.d.  1841, 
House  of  Lords,  I  was  like  a  convict  led  out  to  execution. 
We  full  well  knew  our  fate ;  but  we  resolved  to  put  a  good 
face  upon  it,  to  meet  Parliament,  and  to  make  the  Queen 
deliver  a  speech  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.     Then  came  the  loth  Aug. 
Amendment  in  both  Houses, — "to  assure  her  Majesty  that 
no  measures  could  be  properly  considered  while  her  Majesty 
had  advisers  who  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Parliament." 
This  was  carried  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and  of  30th  Aug. 
course  led  to  a  resignation  of  the  Whig  ministers. 


K  2 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


LOED    CHANCELLOR   UNDER   SIR    ROBERT   PEEL. 


CHAr. 
VII. 

A.D.  1841. 
6th  Sept. 
Lyndhui-st 
again  Chan- 
cellor. 


Prorogation, 
7th  Oct. 


Conclusion 
of  first  ses- 
sion of  the 
new  parlia- 
ment. 


September,  1841 — July,  1846. 

After  a  short  adjournment  during  tlie  construction  of  the 
new  Cabinet,  which  had  been  long  foreseen  and  pre-arranged, 
Lyndhurst  re-entered  the  House  of  Lords,  preceded  by  his 
mace-bearer  and  his  purse-bearer  with  the  Great  Seal,  and 
took  his  place  on  the  woolsack.  He  was  excessively  nervous, 
and,  looking  bewildered,  did  not  seem  at  all  to  recollect  the 
forms  with  Avhich  he  had  so  long  been  familiar.  Lord 
Melbourne,  in  a  loud  whisper,  said  to  me,  "  Who  would  think 
that  this  is  the  same  impudent  dog  who  bullied  us  so  uncon- 
scionably in  his  '  Ee views  of  the  Session  '  ?  "  But  Lyndhurst 
was  soon  himself  again,  laughing  at  everybody  and  every- 
thing, and  especially  delighting  in  a  jest  against  any  of  his 
colleagues. 

During  this  brief  session  the  new  Chancellor  only  spoke 
once — which  was  respecting  an  amendment  (my  coup  d'essai 
in  the  House  of  Lords)  upon  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  two 
additional  Vice  Chancellors.  I  proposed  to  provide  "that 
Irish  as  well  as  English  barristers  should  be  considered 
qualified  for  the  appointment."  He  consented  to  the  amend- 
ment ;  but  slyly  insinuated  that  the  only  object  of  the  Irish 
ex-Chancellor  was  to  make  himself  less  unpopular  in  Ireland ; 
that  Irish  barristers  might  give  him  a  more  cordial  reception 
than  he  had  experienced  when  he  first  visited  that  country  to 
supersede  Lord  Plunket. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  now  preserved  the  most  profound  silence 
respecting  his  future  measures.  The  late  Government  having 
dissolved  Parliament  and  gone  to  the  country  upon  their 
Eree-Trudc  budget,  "  Protection  "  was  the  cry  of  then-  oi)po- 
nents,  and  this  cry  had  produced  the  overwhelming  majority 
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by  which  the  Whigs  were  crushed.     The  new  Premier  was  a     ^'^-^,^- 
"  free-trader  "  in  his  heart,  and  already  meditated  the  com-  " 

mereial  reform  which  he  afterwards  accomplislied.  But  as  a.d.  1841. 
yet  neither  friend  nor  foe  coukl  extort  from  him  any  avowal 
of  his  intentions ;  and,  having  carried  a  few  unimportant  bills, 
he  hurried  on  the  prorogation.  In  the  evening  before  the 
day  of  this  ceremony — entering  the  House  of  Lords  a  few 
minutes  past  five — I  found  Lyndhurst  returning  to  his  private 
room,  after  an  adjournment  had  been  moved  and  carried, 
there  appearing  no  business  to  be  brought  forward.  I  com- 
plained to  him  of  this  sudden  adjournment  as  a  trick — saying 
that,  "being  nowin  opposition,  I  was  coming  down,  after  his 
example,  to  take  "  a  review  of  the  session,"  that  I  might  con- 
trast the  promises  of  the  Conservative  party  with  their  per- 
formance since  they  had  been  in  office.  Injndhurst. — "  If  you 
had  been  as  wise  as  we  have  been,  and  not  brought  forward 
measures  to  be  rejected,  I  might  still  have  been  taking 
'  a  review  of  the  session,'  and  you  might  have  been  enjoying 
the  sweets  of  power." 

I   ought  to   mention   that   in  a  very  obliging  and  good-  Lyndhurst's 

T  ^^      ^  I-  ^      i       obliging 

natured  manner  he  now  gave  me  a  small  place  lor  my  clerk,  disposition. 
who  had  been  with  me  when  I  was  Chancellor  in  Ireland,  and 
who  was  cast  away  along  with  me  in  the  recent  wreck.  To 
excite  me  to  discontent  and  desertion,  he  pretended  to  say 
that  the  Whigs  were  much  to  blame  in  leaving  me  without 
any  retired  allowance  or  provision  of  any  sort.  But  I  was 
quite  content  to  remain  five  years  working  for  the  public  in 
the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the 
judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  I  had  voluntarily 
waived  my  claim  to  the  retired  allowance  of  Irish  Chan- 
cellor, and  I  had  no  right  to  complain. 

On   the   first   day  of  Michaelmas  term,  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndiuust's 
Lyndhurst  again  received  the  Judges  and  Queen's  Counsel  chancellor- 
at  his  levee,  and  led  the  grand  procession  to  Westminster  s'l'P- 
Hall.     He  was  now  in  his  fourth  Chancellorship, — the  first 
having  been  under  George  IV. ;  the  second  under  William 
IV.,  from  the  accession  of  that  monarch  till  the  formation  of 
Lord  Grey's   Government,  in   November,    1830;  the   third 
again  under  William  IV.,  during   the  hundred  days  from 
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^^A^-     November,  1834,  to  April,  1835  ;  and,  lastly,  under  Queen 

Victoria,   of  whose   conscience  he   was  the   keeper  for  five 

A.D.  1841-  years.     No  Chancellor  had  received  the  Great  Seal  so  often 
from  different  sovereigns  since  the  Plantagenet  reigns. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  was  now  exposed  to  a  very 
disagreeable  comparison  ;  for  Lord  Cottenham,  his  immediate 
predecessor,  although  very  inferior  to  him  in  grasp  of  intel- 
lect and  general  acquirements,  was  a  consummate  Equity 
Judge ;  and  had  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Bar  and  the 
suitors  in  the  Court  of  Cliancery. 

Some  supposed  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  now  show  him- 
self (as  he  might  have  done)  one  of  the  grcEPtest  of  Chancellors. 
Between  five  and  six  years  he  had  enjoyed  entire  leisure,  and 
as  during  the  whole  of  that  period  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
near  prospect  of  resuming  his  high  office,  and  eager  again  to 
possess  it,  those  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  his  habits 
conjectured  that  he  was  preparing  liimself  for  its  duties,  with 
which,  when  he  before  held  it,  he  had  been  of  necessity  imper- 
fectly acquainted.  But,  in  truth,  he  had  been  absorbed  in 
political  intrigue.  He  hardly  ever  attended  to  the  judicial 
business  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  with  one  exception,  he  never 
sat  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  with  reading  the  periodical  reports  of 
the  decisions  of  any  of  the  Equity  Judges.* 
Lyndhurst        j^q  improvement  was  discoverable.     He   took  no  bribes, 

talis  quails.  ,    ,  .    ^  .  .        . 

and  he   never   was  intiuenced   by  any  improper   motive  in 

deciding  for  one  party  rather  than  the  other — further  than 

taking  the  course  which  was  likely  to  give  himself  least  trouble, 

and  which  least  exposed  him  to  unpleasant  criticism.     His 

excellent   good  sense  and  admirable  tact  kept  him  out  of 

scrapes.     Avoiding  danger,  he  was  careless  about  glory  ;  and 

*  The  instance  in  which  he  did  sit  in  the  Privy  Council  wns  an  appeal 
from  llie  Arches  on  the  will  of  Jemmy  Wood,  the  banlvcr  at  tJloucester,  a  case 
involving  properly  to  an  immense  amount,  and  attomled  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty. I  was  counsel  for  the  appellant,  and  I  thought  Lyndhurst  a  Daniel ;  for 
the  Court,  by  his  advice,  decided  lor  my  client.  But  such  was  Lynilhurst's 
disinclination  to  judicial  work,  that  I  could  not  prevail  uiKni  him  to  attend 
the  hearing  of  the  nppenl  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  on  which  the  di.sruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  d<'pended;  and  this  was  disposed  of  exclusively 
by  two  ix!ers,  Lord  Broiigiiam  and  Lord  Cottenham.  His  presence  might  have 
suved  a  great  national  calamity. 
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not  by  any  means  over-anxious  or  scrupulous  about  the  busi-     *^I|'^^*- 
ness  of  his  Court  being  disposed  of  satisfactorily.     He  sat 


his  deci- 
sions. 


in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  little  as  he  possibly  could,  and  a.d.  i84i- 
his  great  object  was  to  shirk  the  decision  of  perplexed  and  *^  *^" 
difficult  questions.  Upon  appeals  from  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  Vice  Chancellors,  he  almost  always  affirmed  ; 
by  which  he  had  the  treble  advantage  of  lessening  the  nuuiber 
of  appeals,  of  having  the  good  word  of  the  Judge  appealed 
from,  and  of  shunning  the  necessity  for  giving  reasoned 
judgments.* 

It  is  quite  marvellous  to  find  how  few  and  how  unim-  Paucity  of 
portant  are  Lyndhurst's  recorded  decisions  in  his  last  quin- 
quennium. They  are  all  comprised  in  a  portion  of  the  first 
volume  of  Phillips's  Reports,  t  hardly  exceeding  in  number, 
and  certainly  not  in  weight,  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  a  single  term. 

After  looking  over  all  the  Chancery  cases  .Tempore  Lynd- 
hurst,  the  following  is  the  only  one  I  can  discover  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader, — "  Viscount  Canterbury 
V.  the  Attorney-General,"  which  was  commenced  when  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown. 

On  the   1 6th  of  October,  1834,  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia-  Speaker 
ment  were  burnt  down,  with  the  Si^eaker's  house  and  adioinins:  ^"'^'^"'•■* 

'1  JO    ease. 

buildings,  constituting  the  ancient  Royal  Palace  of  West- 
minster.^ The  conflagration  was  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  workmen  in  the  employment  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  who  had  made  a  bonfire  of  an  immense 

*  Lord  Lyndhurst's  propensity  to  affirm  was  the  more  striking  from  Lord 
Cottenliam's  propensity  to  reverse.  This  distingnishcd  Judge  did  not  even 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  decree  appealed 
against,  and  tiiat  it  ouglit  to  stand  till  the  appellate  Judge  is  convinced  tliat  it 
was  wrong.  He  treated  every  appeal  as  an  original  hearing,  being  governed 
by  the  sniallcst  inclination  in  his  own  mind  in  favour  of  tlie  appellant's  side. 
This  was  his  avowed  principle ;  but  tlie  wags  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  always  j)resumed  the  decree  to  be  wrong  till  the  contrary 
was  clearly  proved,  the  odds  being  two  to  one  against  Vice  Chancellor  Shad- 
well,  and  three  to  one  against  Vice  Chancellor  Knight  Bruce. 

t  From  p.  50  to  p.  778. 

X  The  apartments  Ciilled  "The  Speaker's  House"  were  first  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Speaker  in  the  year  17'J0,  by  warrant  of  George  III., 
and  George  IV.  at  tlie  time  of  his  coronation  occupied  them  for  two  days 
as  part  of  tlie  palace.  The  crypt  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  till 
the  fire,  had  been  used  as  the  Speaker's  dining-room. 
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CHAP,     quantity  of  "  wooden   tallies," — implements   by  which  the 
'__  accounts  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  kept,  as  in  the  reign 


A. D.  1841-  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     The  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Manners 
^^'^^-  Sutton  (afterwards  created  Viscount  Canterbury)  was  then 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  fire  destroyed 
his  furniture  and  plate  of  the  value  of  7000Z.,  and  damaged 
other  property  of  his  to  the  amount  of  3000/.  He  took  no 
steps  with  a  view  to  obtain  compensation  during  the  reign 
of  William  IV. ;  but  in  the  year  1840  he  presented  a  Petition 
of  Piiglit  addressed  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  setting 
forth  the  above  facts,  and  alleging  that  as  this  loss  had  arisen 
in  a  royal  palace,  from  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  the  petitioner,  as  of  right,  was  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion from  the  Crown. 

The  Queen  gave  the  answer  "Let  Bight  he  done"  and 
referred  the  case  to  her  Lord  Chancellor.  The  allegations 
of  fact  in  the  petition  being  substantially  true,  but  affording 
no  foundation  in  point  of  law  for  the  claim,  the  Attorney 
General  confessed  the  truth  of  them,  and  "  demurred." 
After  I  was  out  of  office,  the  case  was  very  learnedly  argued 
before  Lord  Lyudhurst — on  one  side  by  my  successor,  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  now  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  by  Serjeant  Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Truro. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  having  taken  time  to  consider,  delivered 
a  very  learned  and  excellent  written  judgment.  He  began 
with  considering  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of  Anne 
respecting  liability  for  the  consequences  of  accidental  fire, 
as  between  subject  and  subject.  He  then  proceeded  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  claim  could  be  supported  against  the 
Crown : — 

"  It  is  admitted  that  for  the  personal  negligence  of  the 
Sovereign  neither  this  nor  any  other  proceeding  can  bo  main- 
tained. Upon  what  ground,  tlien,  can  it  be  supported  for  the  acts 
of  the  agent  or  servant?  If  the  master  or  employer  is  an- 
swerable upon  the  principle  qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se,  this 
would  not  apply  to  the  St)vereign,  who  cannot  bo  required  to 
answer  for  his  own  personal  acts.  If  it  be  said  that  the  master 
is  answerable  for  the  negligence  of  his  servant,  because  it  may 
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be  considered  to  have  arisen  from  his  own  raisconduct.  or  negli-  CHAP. 

•  VII 
gence  in  selecting  or  retaining  a  careless  servant,  that  principle 


cannot  apply  to  the  Sovereign,  to  whom  negligence  or  misconduct 
cannot  be  imputed,  and  for  which,  if  they  occur  in  fact,  the  law  i846. 
affords  no  remedy.  If  the  principle  now  contended  for  were 
coiTect,  the  negligence  of  the  seamen  in  the  service  of  the  Crown 
would  raise  a  liability  in  the  Crown  to  make  good  the  damage, 
and  which  might  be  enforced  by  a  Petition  of  Eight.  Though 
cases  of  this  nature  have  happened  at  different  periods,  it  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the  parties  injured  or  to  their  advisers 
that  redress  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  Petition  of  Eight. 

"  Another  objection  urged  is,  that  the  petitioner's  cause  of 
action  arose  in  the  time  of  the  late  King ;  and  it  is  clear  that  had 
this  been  a  case  between  subject  and  subject,  an  action  could  not 
have  been  supported — actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona.  We  are 
told  that  a  different  rule  prevails  when  the  Sovereign  is  a  party ; 
but  some  authority  should  be  adduced  for  such  a  distinction.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  King  never  dies  ;  the  demise  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  succession ;  there  is  no  interval.  The 
Sovereign  always  exists  ;  the  person  only  is  changed.  But  if 
there  is  a  change  of  person,  why  is  the  personal  responsibility 
arising  from  the  negligence  of  servants  (if,  indeed,  such  respon- 
sibility exists)  to  be  charged  upon  the  successor,  ceasing  as  it 
does  altogether  in  the  case  of  a  private  individual  ?  In  the  case 
of  a  subject,  the  liability  does  not  continue  in  respect  of  the 
estate ;  it  devolves  neither  upon  the  heir  nor  the  personal  repre- 
sentative ;  it  is  extinct." 

Having  then  alluded  to  the  objections  arising  from  the 
duty  cast  by  Acts  of  Parliament  upon  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  respecting  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  he 
asked  : — 

"  Assuming  that  the  fire  had  been  caused  by  the  personal 
negligence  of  the  Commissioners,  would  the  Ciown  have  been 
liable  to  make  good  the  loss  ?  They  are,  indeed,  styled  '  Ser- 
vants of  the  Crown ; '  but  they  are,  in  truth,  public  officers 
appointed  to  perform  certain  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the 
legislature,  and  for  any  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  such 
duties  and  any  injury  thereby  sustained,  they  alone,  I  conceive, 
are  liable.  These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  are 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  but  that  circumstance 
alone  will  not  create  any  such  liability.  The  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  other  persons   holding  high  situations   in  the 
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CIIAP.      State,  have  authority  to  appoint  to  many  offices,  and   also  to 
remove  the  persons  so  appointed  at  pleasure.     But  they  are  not 
1841     °^  *^^^  account  subject  to  make  compensation  for  injury-  occa- 
1846.  sioned  by  the  neglect  or  miscunduct  of  the  persons  so  appointed. 

The  mere  selection  of  the  officers  does  not  create  a  liability. 
But  if  the  Crown  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  act  done,  had 
it  been  done  by  the  superiors,  it  follows  that  the  Crown  cannot 
be  held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  their  subordinate  agents, 
whom  they  appoint  and  remove,  and  with  the  selection  and  con- 
trol of  whom  the  Crown  has  no  concern." 

His  Lordship  then  referred  to  the  cases  of  Robert  de  Clifton, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  of  Gervais  de  Clifton  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  which  claims  had  been  made  on  the 
Crown  for  damage  done  by  the  King's  servants  to  the  lands 
of  the  petitioners  in  improving  the  defences  of  Nottingham 
Castle ;  and  showing  tliat  they  did  not  apply  to  the  case  now 
to  be  determined,  he  said, — 

"  I  am  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  pro- 
ceeding cannot  be  maintained,  and  that  the  demurrer  of  the 
Attorney  General  must  be  allowed.  It  is  a  great  .satisfaction  to 
me  to  know  that  in  this  singular  and  novel  case,  involving  much 
that  is  obscure  and  almost  obsolete,  if  I  am  wrong  in  the  opinion 
I  have  given,  it  is  open  to  revision  by  writ  of  error,  should  the 
petitioner  be  advised  that  there  are  sufficient  gTounds  to  question 
its  correctness." 

No  writ  of  error  Avas  brought,  and  the  wonder  is  that  men 
of  eminence  at  the  bar  should  have  ever  advised  a  proceeding 
so  preposterous  and  hopeless. 
Jiuiiciai  For  the  judicial  business  of  the  House   of  Lords  there 

iheHo^Mse  ^^^^  ^^w  the  lai'gcst  Staff  of  law  lords  ever  known, — Lord 
..r  Lords.  Lyndlmrst,  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Brougliam, 
ex-ChanccUor  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Cottenham,  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  and  Lord  Campbell,  ex-Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  There  was  a  consideralde  arrear  of  cases  which  stood 
for  hearing,  and  we  resolved  to  sit  four  days  every  week — the 
Chancellor  being  present  two  days,  and  the  other  law  lords  pre- 
siding by  turns  in  his  absence.  The  business  certainly  was  done 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Laying  aside  all  party  and 
persona*!  feelings,  we  laboured  conscientiously  to  arrive  at  tlie 
right  conclusion.    Lyndhurst  himself  showed  wonderful  quick- 
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ness  of  appreliension  and  power  of  ratiocination,  again  proving     CHAP, 
that,  doing  justice  to  himself,  he  iniglit  have  left  behind  him  '__ 


a  splendid  reputation  as  a  great  magistrate.  But  altliough,  a.d.  i«-ii- 
wlion  necessary,  he  couhl  make  himself  master  of  the  most  ^"^*^" 
abstruse  points  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  he  had  never  sys- 
tematically studied,  he  was  generally  better  pleased  to  lean 
upon  others,  and  to  be  guided  by  faith  rather  than  by  reason. 
The  eccentric  Brougham  occasionally  discomposed  our  pro- 
ceedings by  coming  in  when  the  case  was  half  heard,  and 
putting  questions  without  having  listened  to  the  argument;  but 
he  was  docile  and  manageable,  and,  when  necessary,  he  could 
prepare  himself  and  give  judgment  very  creditably.  Cotten- 
ham  was  pretty  regular  in  his  attendance,  and  displayed  great 
a[)titude  for  judicial  business ;  but  we  could  not  always 
induce  him  to  come  to  town  from  his  villa,  near  Wimbledon. 
I  was  in  my  apprenticeship  as  a  judge  ;  and  I  may  at  least 
give  myself  the  chaiacter  of  being  attentive  and  industrious. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  the  law  lord  who  presided 
spoke  first.  Lyndhurst  never  betrayed  the  smallest  degree 
of  jealousy  or  envy.  In  truth,  being  indifferent  about  judicial 
fame  himself,  it  gave  him  no  uneasiness  to  see  it  acquired 
by  others. 

In  the  case  of  Johnstone  v.  Beattie*  a  great  difficulty  Johnstone 
arose  from  our  being  equally  divided,  and  a  fifth  law  lord,   g^tj^bUshlna- 
who  did  not  usually  attend  the  hearing  in  appeals,  was  called  the  nanow- 
in  to  make  a  majority.     A  domiciled  Scotchman,   of  large  otEnaiish 
landed  estate  in  Scotland,  without  any  property  in  England,  i^^^ye's. 
married  to  a  Scotchwoman,  had  by  her  an   only  child,  a 
daughter,  for  whom,  before   his   death,  he   duly  appointed 
tutors  and  curators,  domiciled  in  Scotland,  who  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland,  and  who  by  the 
law  of  Scotland  were  entitled  to  the  guardianship  of  her  per- 
son and  the  management  of  her  property.     Some  years  after 
the  death  of  both  parents,  she,  while  still  an  infant,  happened 
casually  to  be  in  England ;  whereupon  certain  parties,  wish- 
ing to  obtain  possession  of  her  and  to  supersede  the  Scotch 
tutors  and  curators,  who  had  acted  unexceptionably  in  the 
guardianship  of  her  person  and  her  property  since  her  father's 

*  10  Clark  and  Finelly,  42. 
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^y!f-     death,  filed  a  Bill  in  Chancery  alleging  falsely  (as  was  ad- 
mitterl)  that  she  had  property  in  England,  and  praying  that 


A.D.  1841-  one  of  them  might  be  appointed  her  guardian,  and  that  the 
Scotch  tutors  and  curators  should  account  to  the  English 
guardian  for  all  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  Scotch  estates. 
The  Vice  Chancellor,  the  facts  being  laid  before  him,  made 
an  order  to  that  effect,  and  this  was  affirmed  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  order  appeared  to  Lord  Brougham  and  to  myself  not  only 
absurd,  but  contrary  to  the  law  of  England;  while  Lords 
Lyndhurst  and  Cottenham  considered  the  proceeding  as  a 
matter  quite  of  course  and  highly  laudable,  although  they 
allowed  that  the  person  and  property  of  the  infant  would 
henceforth  be  under  the  control  of  the  English  guardian,  and 
that  during  her  minority  she  would  not  without  his  consent 
be  allowed  to  marry  or  to  return  to  her  native  country. 
Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  being  called  in,  after  an 
argument  in  his  hearing,  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion. 
This  was  a  most  lamentable,  but  by  no  means  singular, 
instance  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  English  lawyers.  Here 
three  very  able  men,  competent  to  form  a  sound  conclusion 
upon  any  subject  to  which  logical  reasoning  and  common 
sense  are  to  be  applied,  were  satisfied  with  this  order,  because 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of  practice  that  as  soon  as  a  bill 
is  filed  to  make  an  infant  a  ward  of  the  Court,  the  infant  is  a 
ward  of  the  Court,  and  a  guardian  ouglit  to  be  appointed — so 
that  any  foreign  cliild,  male  or  female,  brought  to  England 
for  a  few  weeks  or  days  with  a  view  to  health,  or  education* 
or  amusement,  may  be  made  a  ward  of  Chancery  and  impri- 
soned in  England  till  twenty-one.  I  did  not  much  wonder 
at  Cottenham  and  Langdale  countenancing  such  nonsense,  as 
they  had  never  been  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  Equity 
draughtsman's  office  in  wliich  they  learned  to  draw  Bills  and 
Answers;  but  when  I  found  that  the  masculine  and  enlightened 
mind  of  Lyndhurst  did  not  revolt  at  it,  I  was  filled  with 
astonishment  as  well  as  dismay.  Tlie  truth,  I  believe,  was, 
that  he  had  committed  liimself  by  "  affirming  "  as  Chancellor, 
more  suo,  without  much  considei'ing  whether  the  order 
appealed  from  was  right  or  wrong. 
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Soon  after  this,  all  the  law  lords  were  definitively  divided     ^^^• 
equally  upon  a  much  more  important  question — indeed  I  may 


say,  the  most  important  question  which  ever  came  before  the  a.d.  184i- 

House  of  Lords  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.     Unfortu-  ^^*^" 

nately  such  a  question  was  decided  on  the  technical  maxim  case  as  to 

bv  which  the  House  of  Lords  alone,  of  all  the  tribunals  I  ever  the  necessity 

J  _  tor  a  mass 

read  of,  is   governed, — semper  jyrsesumitur  contra  negantem,  priest  to 
making  the  result  often  depend  upon  the  language  in  which  JJarrSge. 
the  question  is  framed. 

In  L-eland  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  established 
Church  was  married  to  a  woman  who  was  a  Presbyterian  by 
a  regularly  officiating  Presbyterian  clergyman,  both  parties 
intending  to  contract  a  valid  marriage,  and  believing  that 
they  had  done  so.  They  lived  together  some  years  as  man 
and  wife  and  had  several  children,  who  were  acknowledged 
as  legitimate.  The  husband  then  married  another  wife,  the 
former  wife  being  still  alive,  and  was  indicted  for  bigamy. 
His  defence  was  that  the  first  marriage  was  a  nullity,  and 
therefore  that  he  committed  no  crime  when  he  married  the 
second  wife.  It  was  admitted  that  there  was  no  statute  law 
in  Ireland  applicable  to  a  marriage  between  a  member  of  the 
established  Church  and  a  Dissenter,  and  that  the  case  was  to 
be  governed  by  the  common  law  of  England.  Thus  arose 
the  fearful  question — whether  by  the  common  law  of  England 
there  might  be  a  valid  marriage  by  the  consent  of  the  parties 
without  the  presence  of  a  priest  episcopally  ordained.  It 
was  admitted  that  a  marriage  celebrated  by  a  Pioman  Catholic 
priest,  although  both  parties  were  Protestants,  would  be  valid ; 
but  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  although  he  might  have  officiated 
in  a  parish  for  fifty  years,  and  might  have  acted  as  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, was  for  this  purpose  a  mere  layman,  because  he  had 
not  been  admitted  to  holy  orders  by  a  Bishop.  "Within  the 
realm  of  England  marriage  is  entii'ely  regulated  by  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act,  passed  in  1753,  and  by  subsequent  statutes, 
but  the  validity  of  marriages  contracted  by  millions  of  British 
subjects  in  Ireland  and  in  other  dominions  under  the  British 
Crown  and  upon  the  high  seas  depended  upon  the  solution  of 
this  question.     For  half  a  century,  ever  since  the  decision 
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^^i^^-     of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  fti.mous  case  of  Dalrymple  v.  Dal- 
'       rymple,  it  liad  been  considerel  established  doctrine  that  the 


A.D.  1841-    presence  of  an  episcopally  ordained  priest  was  unnecessary, 
*^*^"  as  the  necessity  for  his  presence  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 

was  introduced  only  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  marriage, 
although  a  sacrament,  like   baptism,  may  efi'ectually   take 
place  without  a  priest.     This  doctrine  had  been  expressly 
approved  of  by  Lord  Kenyon,  Lord  Ellenborongh,  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  and  all  our  most  eminent  Judges ;    and  upon  the 
strength  of  it  there  had  been  repeated  convictions  for  bigamy. 
But  in  an  obscure  book,  lately  published  professing  to  state  "  the 
Law  of  Husband  and  Wife,"  the  doctrine  w^as  controverted ; 
and  upon  such  authority  proceeded  this  prisoner's  defence. 
The  Irish  Judges  were  equally  divided ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  English  Judges,  being  consulted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
declared  themselves  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  first 
marriage  was  null,  although  they  admitted  that  this  was  con- 
trary  to   the    Canon   law   which  prevailed   in   every   other 
country  of  Europe  before  the  Council  of  Trent.     They  relied 
chiefly  on  a  supposed  Anglo-Saxon  law,  that,  to  make  nup- 
tials prosperous,  "  there  must  be  present  a  mass  iwiest."     Yet 
they  admitted  that  a  marriage  celebrated  by  one  in  deacon's 
orders  always  was  and  is  valid,  notwithstanding  that  a  deacon 
is  not  a  mass  priest.     Six  law  lords  had  been  present  at  the 
argument — the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Abinger,  Lord  Cotten- 
ham.  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Denman,  and  Lord  Campbell.    Of 
these,  the  first  three  voted  for  reversing  the  conviction,  and 
the  last  three  for  affirming  it.     Lord  Lyndhurst's  judgment 
was  very  learned  and  able.     He  seemed  most  puzzled  to  give 
a  definition  of  a  priest  to  be  recognised  as  having  power 
lawfully  to  celebrate  marriage.     I  had  asked,  "  Is  a  priest  of 
the  Greek  Church  sufficient?  or  of  the  Churcli  of  Abyssinia, 
or  of  the  Lutheran  Cluirch,  which  in  some  countries  main- 
tains episcopacy  and  in  others  looks  only  to  a  consistory  by 
whom  orders  are  conferred  ?     Mr.  John  Morrison,  who  never 
had  any  ordination  except  by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  some 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Scotland,  was  licensed  by  Arch- 
bisliop  Grindal  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacranlents  all 
over  the  province  of  Canterbury  ;  would  a  marriage  by  him 
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have  been  held  valid  or  void  ?  "     Thus  answered  Lord  Lynd-     CHAP, 
hurst : — 


"Holy  orders,  according  to  tho  law  of  England,  are  orders  a. d.  1841- 

.  .  .  1846 

conferred  by  episcopal  ordination.  This  was  the  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  and  the  same  law  continued 
after  the  Reformation  as  the  law  of  the  Episcopal  Eeformed 
Church.  A  marriage  celebrated  by  a  IJoman  Catholic  priest,  as 
in  Fielding's  case,  and  other  instances,  has  been  considered  valid. 
A  priest  of  the  Eomish  church  is  a  priest  by  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, and  his  orders  are  accounted  holy  orders  by  our  Church." 

This  is  all  the  answer  I  could  get  to  my  queries. 

If  the  motion  had  been  that  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  we, 
the  contents,  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  old 
common  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell,  the  jpresumj^tion 
being  against  the  negative ;  but  the  Chancellor,  according  to 
a  standing  order  of  the  House,  put  the  question  that  "  the 
judgment  be  reversed,"  and  we  being  obliged  to  say  "  Not 
Content,"  the  presumption  was  against  us,  and  a  judgment 
passed  by  which  hundreds  of  marriages,  the  validity  of  which 
had  not  been  doubted,  were  nullified,  and  thousands  of  children 
were  bastardized. 

Legislation  has  since  interfered  to  mitigate  the  evil  by  rati- 
fying past  marriages  honci  fide  contracted  without  a  mass  priest, 
and  providing  that  in  Ireland  and  in  the  colonies  marriage  may 
in  future  be  constituted  by  prescribed  formalities  without  a 
mass  priest;  but  such  a  place  as  Pitcairn's  Island  is  left 
altogether  unprovided  for,  and  there  the  descendants  of  the 
crew  of  the  '  Bounty,'  who  for  fifty  years  in  their  domestic 
unions  followed  the  purest  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  are  still 
to  be  considered  as  living  in  concubinage,  with  offspring  in- 
capable of  inheriting  their  property.* 

The  most  important  jjolitical  case  which  came  before  the  Daniel 
House  of  Lords  judicially  while  Lord  Lyndhurst  presided  case.°"°^ 
there,  was  G'Connell  v.  the  Queen — a  writ  of  error  by  the 
great  Irish  agitator  upon  a  conviction  arising  out  of  his 
"  monster  meetings "  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Union.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned 
upon  this  proceeding.     Foreign  nations  had  for  some  years 

*  Kegina  v.  Millis,  10  Clark  and  Finelly,  534. 
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CHAP,     thought  it  very  lirobable  that  O'Connell,  conducting  a  suc- 
'       cessf'ul  revohition,  would  become  president  of  the  Hibernian 
A.D.  1841-  republic;  and  their  opinion  was  that,  although  he  had  been 
^^^^'  convicted  and  irapiisoned,  if  liberated  by  a  reversal  of  his  sen- 

tence, he  might  still  accomplish  his  great  design.  There  had 
been  various  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  politically, 
in  which  the  Government  had  been  loudly  blamed  for  so 
long  tolerating  the  "  monster  meetings,"  and  then  including 
in  one  indictment  against  the  leader  and  his  associates  all 
their  supposed  offences  committed  for  several  years  by  acts, 
writings,  and  speeches.  On  the  other  hand,  we  of  the  oppo- 
sition, who  brought  forward  these  accusations,  were  charged 
with  factioiisly  abetting  treason  and  rebellion.  To  the 
honour  of  the  Peerage  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  M'as  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  calmness  and  seeming  conscientious- 
ness and  impartiality.  The  demeanour  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  most  violent  against  O'Connell, 
was  now  that  of  a  dignified  magistrate  whose  only  object  was 
to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion,  and  to  do  justice  between  the 
Crown  and  the  subject. 

The  Judges  who  were  summoned  to  assist  were  divided  in 
opinion,  two  thinlving  that  the  judgment  was  wrong  and  all 
the  rest  that  it  was  right.  A  great  number  of  Peers  had 
attended  the  hearing  at  different  times,  but  only  five  were 
present  during  the  whole  of  the  argument, — the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Dcnman,  Lord  Cottenham,  and  Lord 
Campbell.  By  all  of  them  elaborate  opinions  were  delivered, 
— the  first  two  being  for  affirming,  and  the  last  three  for 
reversing.  According  to  the  authorised  report  of  the  House 
of  Lords,*  "  The  Lord  Chancellor,  from  his  place  on  the  wool- 
sack, then  put  the  question — '  Is  it  your  Lordships'  pleasure 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  be  reversed?  As 
many  of  your  Lordships  as  are  of  that  opinion  will  say 
Content.'  Lords  Denman,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell  an- 
swered Content.  The  Lord  Cliancellor — '  As  many  as  are  of 
an  opposite  opinion  will  say  Not  Content'  Lord  Brougham 
and  other  Peers  said  Not  Content."  Lord  Wiiarnclilile,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  according  to  usage  on  sucli  occasions 

*  11  Claikuml  Fiuelly,421. 
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when  discussions  arise  after  the  question  is  put,  remaining     CHAP. 

seated  with  his  hat  on,  said  : —  1_ 

A.n.  1841- 
"  My  Lords, — In  tliis  state  of  things  I  cannot  help  suggesting   1846. 

that  your  Lordships  shonhl  not  divide  the  House  upon  a  question 

of  this  kind,   when  the  opinions   of  the   law  Lords  have  heon 

already  given  upon  it,  and  the  majority  is  in  favour  of  reversing 

the  judgment.     In  point  of  fact,  my  Lords,  they  constitute  the 

Court  of  iVppeal ;  and  if  nohle  Lords  unlearned  in  the  law  should 

interfere   to  decide   such  questions  hy   their  votes,   instead  of 

leaving  them  to  the  decision  of  the  law  Lords,  I  very  much  fear 

that  the  authority  of  this  House  as  a  Court  of  Justice  would  he 

greatly  impaired." 

Lo7-d  Brour/ham. — "  Deeply  lamenting  the  decision  ahout  to  be 
pronounced — a  decision  which  will  go  forth  -without  authority, 
and  couie  back  without  respect, — nevertheless,  I  highly  approve 
of  the  view  of  this  matter  ttiken  by  my  noble  friend,  and  im- 
plore your  Lordships  who  have  not  heard  all  the  arguments  — 
who  have  not  made  yourselves  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  w^hose  habits  do  not  lead  you  to  take  part  usually  in 
the  discussion  of  such  questions, — not  to  take  any  part  in  this 
decision.  In  justice  to  myself  I  ought  to  sa}'  that  I  do  think  it 
is  very  wrong  to  go  against  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  in  this  case,  although  I  did  wish  to  go  against  the 
opinion  of  all  the  Judges  in  the  Irish  Marriage  case,  because 
that  opinion  differed  from  the  eminent  and  venerable  authority 
of  Lord  Stowell,  and  other  learned  persons  well  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  subject." 

Lord  Campbell. — "I  concurred  with  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  in  opposing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  Judges  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Marriages,  because  I  thought  it  contrary  to 
the  law  of  England  ;  and  I  now  oppose  the  opinion  of  a  majoritj' 
of  the  Judges  because  I  believe  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  England.  With  reference  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  Law  Lords  and  Lay  Loi-ds,  and  leaving  the, 
decision  of  this  case  with  the  Laio  Lords,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  more  than  that  the  distinction  is  unknown  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  there  is  no  order  of  Law  Lords  in  the 
formation  of  your  Lordships'  House.  But  there  is  a  distinction 
in  reason  and  the  fitness  of  things  between  members  of  a  court 
who  have  heard  a  case  argued  and  members  of  that  cmirt  who 
have  not  heard  it  argued ;  and  those  only  who  have  heard  the 
argument  should  take  part  in  the  decision.     I  believe  that  none 
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CHAP.      i)^,t;  those  who  are  calletl   Laic  Lords  have  constantly  attended 

'_^  while  this  case  has  been  debated  at  yonr  Lordships'  bar." 

\  D    1841-       Lord  Chancellor. — "  I  think  those  noble  Lords  who  have  not 
1846.  heard  the  arguments  will  decline  voting  if  I  put  the -question 

again." 

All  the  lay  Lords  then  withdrew,  when,  the  question  being 
again  put,  "  That  the  judgment  be  reversed,"  it  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative.* 

The  Government  might  easily  have  had  the  judgment 
affirmed,  but  acted  wisely  in  deputing  the  President  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  lay  Peers  to  withdraw ;  for  an  affirm- 
ance so  obtained  would  have  made  O'Connell  more  than  ever 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
from  the  time  of  his  liberation  his  influence  steadily  de- 
clined. 
Lyndhurst  The  general  reader  will  probably  think  he  has  had  enough 
asameinber  q£  j^^^^  ^j^^  would  be  glad  to  return  to  topics  of  a  more 
cabinet.  popular  character.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  now  little  weight 
in  the  Cabinet ;  Peel  placed  no  confidence  in  him,  and  Avould 
have  been  well  pleased  to  have  got  rid  of  him  altogether. 
Sugden  was  still  more  disliked,  and  he  was  jiromptly 
sent  to  succeed  me  as  Chancellor  in  Ireland.  But  the 
Premier  would  have  been  highly  delighted  to  give  the  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain  to  Pemberton  Leigh  or  Sir  William 
Follett,  both  of  whom  were  admirably  well  qualified  for  all  its 
duties.  Lyndhurst,  however,  had  such  a  position  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  stood  so  well  in  the  estimation  of  the  Duke  of 
Welliugton,  that  his  re-appointment  to  his  former  office  was 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Government.  Peel 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  how  little  he  cared  for  his 
Chancellor.  To  ilhistrate  this,  an  anecdote  was  afterwards 
related  for  which  I  can  vouch  no  authority,  but  which  was 
generally  circulated  and  (altliough  very  improbable)  gene- 
rally bcliev(?d.  Peel  having,  early  in  1842,  resolved  in  his 
own  mind  how  ho  meant  to  modify  the  tariff,  explained  his 
plan  to  the  Cabinet,  without  as  yet  Innting  at  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  His  colleagues  all  nodded  assent,  except  the 
Chancellor,  who  began  a  speech  of  objections.     Peel  there- 

*  11  Clark  and  Finelly. 
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u]ion  took  up  a  newspaper   and    read   it  till,   after  a  long     ^yJ^^' 

interval,  silence  was  restored.     He  then  threw  it  down,  ex-  

claimed,  "Well,  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed!"  and  broke  a.d.  1842. 
up  the  meeting.     Even  upon  questions  of  law  reform  (as  we 
shall  see)  the  Chancellor  was  not  always  consulted,  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  who   filled   the   office   of  Home  Secretary, 
acted  as  Chief  I\rinistcr  of  Justice. 

Still,  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Chancellor  playe-l  osten-  Lyndhuist 
sibly  a  very  prominent  part.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  H-'aerof  Uie 
witliout  any  civil  office,  was  the  leader  on  the  Government  House  of 
side ;  hut  he  was  then  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  health,  from 
which  he  afterwards  rallied.  At  this  time,  as  often  as  he 
rose  to  speak,  both  his  supporters  and  his  opponents  were 
afraid  that  he  would  break  down ;  and  his  colleagues  who  sat 
on  the  ministerial  bench  along  with  him  were  exceedingly 
incompetent  to  resist  an  onslaught,  if  any  had  been  made 
upon  them.  The  prostrate  Whigs  pretended  that  their  oppo- 
nents practised  the  device  of  a  besieged  city,  according  to 
which  the  aged  and  infirm  are  placed  on  the  walls,  that  the 
enemy,  out  of  compassion,  may  cease  to  fire.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  occasional  little  debates  upon  the  improper  ap- 
pointment or  the  improper  dismissal  of  magistrates,  and 
similar  subordinate  matters,  in  which  the  Chancellor  stood 
forth  as  the  defender  of  the  Government  with  much  vigour 
and  effect. 

The  law  lords  gave  him  very  little  trouble.  Cottenham 
seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  House  in  the  evening 
ibr  legislation  or  political  discussion,  and,  when  he  did  come, 
he  took  hardly  any  part  in  the  proceedings.  Langdale  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  even  in  discussions  respecting 
the  reformation  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Brougham  was 
always  present,  and  sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House ; 
but,  in  truth,  from  a  rankling  desire  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
Whigs,  who  had  discarded  him,  he  had  become  the  slave  of 
the  Tories.  Lyndhurst  managed  him  with  admirable  dex- 
terity by  persuading  him  that  he  himself  meant  ere  long  to 
resign  the  Great  Seal,  and  that  Peel  would  then  eagerly  offer 
it  to  the  man  whose  extraordinary  talents,  eloquence,  and 
reputation  would  so  powerfully  strengthen  the  Government. 

l2 
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CHAP.     I  alone  ventured  on  anything  approaching  to  opposition,  and 
I  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  not  under  very  auspicious 


A.D.  1842.  circumstances,  having  held  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  for  a  icw 
weeks  only  when  I  was  forced  to  abandon  power  and  place. 
Lyndhurst,  notwithstanding  our  long  and  familiar  intimacy, 
was  disposed  to  treat  me  very  cavalierly,  and,  with  Brougham's 
help,  to  crush  me  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Early  in  the  Session  of  1842  I  laid  on  the  table  three 
bills,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  a  permanent  Chief 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  to  abolish  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  to  constitute  the  House 
of  Lords,  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor,  the  only  Court  in 
the  last  resort  for  appeals  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  the  colonies,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical.  Upon  this 
occasion,  in  a  very  modest  and  deferential  manner,  I  ex- 
plained the  necessity  for  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  having 
two  co-equal  Courts  of  Appeal — the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Privy  Council — before  which  the  same  question  of  law  might 
arise  and  be  decided  differently,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Common  Law, 
Equity,  and  Ecclesiastical  Judges,  might  efficiently  and  satis- 
factorily dispose  of  all  the  appeals  in  the  empire ;  sitting,  if 
necessary,  for  judicial  business  when  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament might  be  adjourned. 

Lyndhurst,  with  a  very  sneering  countenance  and  mock- 
heroic  tone,  said — 

"  He  was  not  surprised  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  the 
ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  should  have  come  doAvn  to  the  House  with 
this  proposition  ;  he  had  led  a  life  of  continuous  activity,  and 
having  now  little  occupation  he  appeared  desirous  to  devote 
.  himself  to  the  introduction  of  alterations  in  the  laws  of  his 
coiintry — 

'  Quod  pctiit,  spcrnit ;  rcpetit  quod  nupcr  omisit ; 
iEstuat,  ct  vitoe  disconvenit  ordino  toto  : 
Diruit,  sedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis.' 

In  my  reply  I  alluded  to  the  remark  of  my  noble  and 

learned  friend  on  the  woolsack   that   I  had  prepared  and 

brought    in  these   Bills   merely  ^;oMr   ecarter   Vennui,  and 

said-— 
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"  I  assure  him  that,  when  out  of  office,  I  will  not  follow  the      CHAP. 


example  of  those  who,  by  reckless  factiousness,  show  only  their 
eagerness  to  return  to  it.  I  beg  leave  to  remind  yoixr  Lordships 
that  law  reform,  scoffed  at  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  is  not 
new  to  me;  and  that  in  my  busiest  time  I  sent  up  from  the 
House  of  Commons  various  important  bills  for  the  improvement 
of  the  law,  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  your  Lordships  and 
are  now  to  bo  found  on  the  Statute  Book." 

So  wanton  was  Lyndhurst's  attack  that  even  Lord  Brougham 
thouirht  himself  bound  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  to  bear 
testimony  to  my  services  in  reforming  the  law  Avhen  at  the 
head  of  the  Real  Property  Commission  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.* 

The  Bills  coming  on  for  a  second  reading,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
opposed  them  most  violently,  and  was  particularly  severe 
upon  the  proposal  that  the  House  of  Lords  might  sit  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal  for  judicial  business  exclusively,  at  times 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  sitting : — 

"  My  noble  and  learned  friend,"  said  he,  "  expects  to  be  able 
so  to  tie  up  your  Lordships'  tongues  as  that  they  shall  not  be 
able  to  speak  except  upon  judicial  matters.  How  is  this  to 
be  accomplished  ?  How  force  men  to  be  silent  ?  If  prevented 
one  Avay,  another  will  be  discovered.  Your  Lordships  have  seen 
a  little  of  the  recklessness  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  since 
he  came  into  this  House.  During  the  hearing  of  an  appeal,  he 
woiald  like  to  get  up  and  taunt  a  political  opponent;  he  would 
be  met  by  his  own  clause  imposing  silence  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the 
result  would  prove  that  nature  or  habit  would  prevail — thus 
verifying  the  line — 

'  Natiiram  expellas  furca,  tamcn  usque  recurret.'  " 

Jjord  Campbell. — "  My  noble  and  learned  friend  is  afraid  that, 
notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  contrary,  there  might  be  political 
discussions  during  these  judicial  sittings  in  the  autumn.  What  is 
my  noble  and  learned  friend's  own  practice  at  present,  during  our 
morning  sittings  for  judicial  business  ?  As  yet  he  has  not,  while 
hearing  a  Scotch  appeal,  bioke  out  with  a  speech  in  favour  of  the 
Corn  Laws  or  against  Whiggish  opinions,  which  now-a-days  he  is 
ever  socager  to  assail,  although  there  be  no  positive  law  to  forbid 
such   unseasonable   haranguing.      He   may  surely  give   others 


VII. 
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CHAP,  credit  for  being  able  to  curb  their  desire  to  mix  politics  with 
judicial  proceedings,  in  obedience  to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  For 
the  present,  my  Lords,  the  measure  is  defeated ;  but  I  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  it  carried  before  long  Avith  the  powerful  sap- 
port  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend.  Although  strong  in  the 
profession  of  his  ojiinions  at  the  moment,  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  obstinacy.  I  could  mention  more  than  one  important  measure 
which,  having  warmly  opposed,  he  has  supported  with  equal 
warmth — making  the  best  speech  that  has  been  made  either 
against  it  or  for  it.  Having  to-night  made  a  very  able  speech, 
denouncing  these  Bills  as  mischievous,  I  may  yet  hear  him 
make  a  still  better,  recommending  them  as  safe  and  beneficial ; 
and,  my  Lords,  when  passed  under  his  auspices,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  be  found  to  have  introduced  a  substantial  improve- 
ment into  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country  ;  and  that 
his  apparent  inconsistency  will  only  give  him  a  new  claim  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity."  * 

A.D.  1843.  In  the  Session  of  1843  Lyndhurst  behaved  very  laudably 
l.vndhurst's  in  assisting  to  amend  the  law  of  libel.  He  at  once  agreed 
amending  to  the  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  subject,  and  he 
liili'"^^  °^  ^^^y  handsomely  supported  the  bill  framed  upon  the  report 
of  the  Committee  for  allowing  (among  various  other  im- 
provements) that,  upon  a  criminal  prosecution  for  libel, 
the  truth  of  the  charge  in  the  alleged  libel  may  be  pleaded 
and  given  in  evidence,  and  shall  amount  to  a  defence,  if  the 
jury  think  that  the  alleged  libel  was  published  for  the  public; 
good.  I  knew  that  Peel  very  much  approved  of  the  bill, 
and  wislied  it  to  be  carried  ;  for,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  he  was  inclined  to  liberal  opinions  as  far  as  his  situa- 
tion would  permit.  He  had  now  openly  hoisted  the  liberal 
flag,  and,  both  with  respect  to  trade  and  the  internal  rule  of 
the  country,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  his  govern- 
ment was  quite  as  liberal  as  Lord  Melbourne's.  But  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Lyndhurst's  support  of  this  mea- 
sure did  not  spontaneously  flow  from  his  own  conviction ; 
for,  when  without  an  interested  motive  to  the  contrary,  ho 
was  himself  always  for  progress. 

A  great  Chancellor  ought  to  have  directed  the  resolutions 
of  the  Government   on  tlie  subject  which   occupied  public 

*  Hansard,  Ixxii.,  175. 
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attention  during  a  considerable  part  of  this  session, — the  con-     CHAr. 
troversy  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  Courts  of  " 


Scotland ;    but,  unfortunately,  Lyndhurst  listlessly  left  the  a.d.  1843. 
subject  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who,  by  his  temporising  and  vacil-  Disruption 
lation,  brought  about  the  "Disruption."    He  led  both  parties  church  of 
by  turns  to  believe  that  the  Government  sided  with  them ;   Scotland. 
and  by  hopes  of  concessions   held  out  to  them,  the  ultra- 
montane Presbyterian  clergy  were  induced  to  commit  them- 
selves by  declarations  respecting  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Chnrcli,  exceeding  in  extravagance  anything  ever  claimed  by 
the  most  violent  of  the  Popes  of  Pome.     He  then  suddenly 
drew  back,  and  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  spiritual 
subordination  to  the  civil  magistrate.     The  disruption  which 
followed  might  certainly  have  been  prevented  by  a  display 
of  firmness  and    decision   when  the    struggle   began.      The 
whimsical  conclusion  of  the  whole  was  that,  after  the  mis- 
chief was  irremediable,  Lord  Aberdeen  granted  to  the  clergy 
who  remained  in  the  Church  powers  which,  if  granted  in 
time,  would  have  amply  satisfied  those  who  went  forth  to 
found  the  hostile  Free  Kirk. 

Lyndhurst  having,  against  his  early  opinions,  conformed  a.d.  1844. 
to  the  ultra-Tory  policy  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and,  by  sup-  Lyndhurst 
porting  the  Six  Acts,  done  his  best  to  establish  tyranny  in 
England,  now  very  zealously  supported  the  policy  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  which  had  become  as  liberal  as  any  friend  to 
monarchical  and  aristocratical,  combined  with  democratical, 
institutions  could  desire.  The  Premier  did  not,  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Lord  Eldou,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
mob  and  try  to  overturn  the  Church  ;  but  he  wished  that  he 
might  govern  by  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  that  civil 
rights  should  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity without  regard  to  their  religious  belief.  According 
to  his  instructions,  the  Chancellor,  in  the  Session  of  1844, 
introduced  three  very  excellent  bills,  which  the  Whigs  could 
not  have  ventured  upon,  and  which  caused  great  alarm  to 
the  Bishops,  even  when  coming  from  a  quarter  once  supposed 
so  orthodox  and  so  well  affected  to  the  Church.  The  first 
was  to  allow  all  persons  in  Ireland  to  be  united  in  marriage 
by  their  own  pastors,  so  that  the  validity  of  the  marriage, 
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CHAT,  when  duly  registered,  could  not  afterwards  be  questioned; 
_____  the  second  ^^as  to  do  away  with  Prasmunire,  and  other 
.\.D.  1844.  terrible  penalties  imposed  upon  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the 
third  was  to  entitle  Unitarian  congregations  in  Ireland  and 
Eno-land  to  enjoy  the  endowments  attached  to  their  places 
of  religious  worship  after  a  prescription  of  twenty-five  years, 
although  those  endowments  had  been  granted  by  Trinitarian 
or  Calvinistic  founders  with  a  view  to  the  support  and  propa- 
gation of  their  own  sect.  Lyudhurst,  taldng  care  to  announce 
that  all  the  three  bills  emanated  from  the  Government,  ex- 
plained and  defended  them  with  admirable  perspicuity  and 
force.  The  Marriage  Bill  passed  pretty  smoothly,  as  it  did 
little  more  than  extend  to  Ireland  the  English  Dissenters' 
?<Iarriage  Bill,  passed  under  the  government  of  Lord  Me\- 
bourne  ;  and  so  did  the  Praemunire  Eepeal  Bill,  for  practi- 
cally these  penalties  were  never  enforced ;  but  the  Unitarian 
Bill  was  denounced  by  Philpotts  of  Exeter  as  a  repeal  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  was  severely  censured  even  by  the 
mild  and  wary  Blomfield  of  London. 

I  had  now  great  satisfaction  in  fighting  under  the  Lynd- 
liurst  banner,  to  which  I  had  so  often  been  opposed — 

"  — in  this  glorious  and  well  fought  field 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry." 

The  three  bills  being  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,*  he 
thanked  me  very  handsomely,  both  in  private  and  in  public, 
for  the  aid  I  had  afforded  him.  The  cry  raised  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  Intolerants  was  very  absurd ;  for,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  the  Church  of  England  has  never  flourished  so 
much  as  since  all  real  grievances  of  Dissenters  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  removed. 

Lyndhurst,  however,  Mould  not  coalesce  with  me  in  my 
attempts  at  legislation.  Having  established  the  point  by 
the  Libel  Bill  of  1843,  that  upon  a  private  prosecution  for 
libel  the  truth  might  be  given  in  evidence,  I  now  wished 
this  to  be  extended  to  public  prosecutions  for  libel  by  the 
Attorney  General,  instancing  the  case  of  the  criminal  infor- 
mation against  the  '  iMorning  Post '  newspaper  for  alleging 

*  7  niul  8  Vic,  c.  45,  c.  81,  c.  102. 
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that  transports  in  wliicli  troops  had  been  embarked  were  not     CHAP, 
seaworthy, — a  faet  which  might  have  been  distinctly  proved,  ' 

and  which,  for  the  public  good,  ought  to  have  been  made  a.d.  i844. 
known.     But,  most  unaccountably,  I  was  now   opposed   by 
Lord    Den  man,    who    delivered    a   violent    speech   against  ^"^^  .j,|["" 
allowing  the  truth  to  be   given   in  evidence  in   any  prose-  *''«  law  of 

°  °  .  "^  libel. 

cution  for  libel  whatever.  He  pointed  out  the  hardship 
lately  imposed  on  the  refugee  Duke  of  Brunswick,  against 
whom,  while  residing  in  England,  very  serious  charges 
had  been  made  by  the  press.  It  so  happened  that  tbose 
charges  were  proved  to  be  true;  and  his  Serene  Highness 
soon  after  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country, — an  indictment 
being  found  against  him  for  subornation  of  perjury.  All 
were  astonished  and  grieved  to  hear  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  so  long  a  steady  and  rational  supporter  of  liberty, 
thus  bitterly  condemn  the  Bill  whicli  had  passed  with  his 
entire  approbation  the  year  before,  and  wliich  had  already 
operated  most  beneficially.  Lyndhurst  in  a  much  more 
moderate  tone  tried  to  draw  a  distinction  between  prose- 
cutions by  individuals  and  by  the  government,  and  made 
a  great  impression  by  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  a  prose- 
cution for  a  libel  imputing  crimes  or  vices  to  the  sovereign 
on  the  throne,  with  the  privilege  conferred  upon  the  libeller 
of  bringing  forward  witnesses  to  establish  the  truth  of  his 
charge,  —  the  issue  perhaps  being  whether  the  King  had 
married  a  Eoman  Catholic,  thus  making  our  allegiance 
to  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

I  expressed  my  readiness  to  introduce  an  exception  as  to 
libels  on  the  King  and  Queen  or  the  heir  to  the  throne  ;  but 
my  bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of'  33  to  3.* 

Lyndhurst  likewise,  with  equal  success,  opposed  another  P.aiiinEnor 
bill  which  I  introduced  to  allow  persons  who,  having  been  ^'|'  t^'°wn 

■»•  '  o  out  by 

convicted  of  misdemeanour,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  l^yndimrst. 
have  upon  the  fiat  of  the  Attorney  General  sued  out  a  writ 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  pp.  395,  417.  There  had  been  a  whip  on  the 
^linisti  rial  side,  and  our  benches  were  empty.  Lord  Brougham  made  a  strong 
speech  for  the  Bill,  but  being  engaged  out  to  dinner,  went  away  without  voting 
or  pairing. 
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of  error,  to  be  admitted  to  bail  wliile  the  writ  of  error  is 
pending.  This  appeal  may  be  decided  in  their  favour  when 
the  period  of  imprisonment  lias  expired — the  established 
practice  being,  according  to  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of 
Ehadamanthus,  "  Castigatque  auditque  doles  "  —  first  to 
punish,  and  then  to  consider  whether  the  punishment  was 
lawful.  The  Chancellor,  Avho  had  always  at  this  period  an 
overwhelming  majority  at  his  beck,  not  only  objected  to  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  favour 
O'Connell,  whose  writ  of  error  was  then  pending,  but  like- 
wise contended  that  it  would  generally  be  extremely  mis- 
chievous, by  enabling  persons  justly  convicted  of  misde- 
meanours to  escape  punishment  altogether. 

In  the  Session  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  was 
immensely  strong,  and  many  supposed  that  it  would  be  as 
durable  as  Sir  liobert  Walpole's.  His  income-tax,  instead  of 
proving  his  ruin  as  had  been  foretold,  had  made  him  popular ; 
he  had  restored  our  financial  credit ;  his  free  trade  measures 
had  all  succeeded,  and,  as  he  had  hinted  no  change  of 
opinion  respecting  the  Corn  Laws,  he  was  still  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  landed  aristoca-acy.  A  rumour  was  industriously 
spread  that  he  was  about  to  transfer  the  Great  Seal  to  some 
one  for  whom  he  had  more  respect.  This,  I  believe,  was 
without  foundation.  Follett  had  been  prematurely  cut  off  by 
disease  ;  Pemberton  Leigh,  having  succeeded  to  a  large 
fortune,  had  retired  into  the  country  and  taken  to  fox- 
hunting ;  and  Lyndhurst,  giving  no  trouble  in  the  Cabinet, 
disposed  of  his  judicial  business,  if  not  without  criticisms, 
at  all  events  without  any  open  scandal.  The  Chancellor, 
however,  was  certainly  treated  with  undisguised  neglect  by 
his  colleagues.  For  example,  a  government  Irish  Bill  being 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  one  clause  of  which  was  to  vest  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  the  patronage  of  appointing  all  the  ofiicers 
in  all  the  superior  courts  in  Dublin,  an  amendment  was 
moved  that  this  should,  as  in  England,  be  exercised  by  tho, 
chiefs  of  the  several  courts  ;  and,  the  Chancellor  su})porting 
the  amendment,  it  was  carried.  But  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
bill  this  decision  was  reversed  by  a  ministerial  majority,  not- 
withstanding the  taunts  uttered  against  those  \\lio  preferred 
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the  power  of  doing  jobs  at  tlie  Castle  to  the  advice  of  the     ^yjj^* 
Keeper  of  the  Queen's  conscieace  and  the  pure  administration 


of  justice.  A.D.  1845. 

Whether  spontaneously,  or  by  command,  I  know  not,  but  Bail  in 

^  1  •        •  Error  bill 

to  my  great  astonishment,  without  any  communication  on  passed  by 
the  subject  to  me,  he  early  in  the  session  introduced  the  Bail  Lyndhurst. 
in  Error  Bill  which  lie  had  treated  so  contumeliously,  and, 
without  any  allusion  to  what  had  before  passed  on  the 
subject,  represented  it  as  a  new  and  beneficial  measure, 
although  it  remained  almost  exactly  as  I  had  framed  it. 
There  was  a  prodigious  laugh  against  him  for  his  forgetfulness 
and  versatility,  but  this  he  took  in  very  good  part.*  The 
Bill  now  passed  both  Houses  nemine  dissentiente. 

He  introduced,  in  a  most  beautiful  speech,  a  bill  for  the  Lyndhmst's 
regulation  of  Charitable  Trusts, — taking  occasion  to  describe  Tr^teBiU. 
with  much  humour  the  guzzling  propensities  of  corporate 
trustees  of  charities,  whereby  the  will  of  the  donor  is  often 
sadly  disappointed.  He  was  particularly  happy  upon  the 
lunch  of  the  Lord  BEayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  when 
going  to  visit  some  almshouses,  showing  how  light  and 
delicate  the  dishes  then  tasted  were,  lest  they  should  spoil 
the  solid  dinner  looming  in  the  distance.f  I  may  here 
observe  that  in  making  an  introductory  statement  of  any 
measure  he  ever  displayed  powers  unrivalled  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  Whatever  the  subject  might  be,  no  one  could 
be  within  sound  of  his  voice  without  earnestly  listening,  and 
warmly  admiring,  although  he  might  remain  unconvinced,  % 

He  next  brought  in  a  bill  which  went  a  great  way  Jew  Bill. 
towards  the  emancijjation  of  the  Jews.  When  Attorney 
General  I  had  passed  an  Act  to  allow  a  Jew  to  be  sheriff  of  a 
corporate  town — not  then  venturing  to  go  farther,  from  the 
dread  of  entire  failure — but  now  Jews  were  to  be  permitted 
to  fill  all  corporate  offices,  and  almost  everything  was  to  be 
open  to  them  except  a  seat  in  parliament.  I  privately 
advised  him  to  go  all  lengths,  but  he  said  "  he  was  afraid 

*  Hansard.  Ixxviii.,  123. 

t  He  might  have  mentioned  one  Lord  ]\Iayor  who,  although  famous  for  his 
gastronomy,  denounced  lunelieon  altogetlu^r,  saying,  "  I  consider  luncheon  as 
an  insult  to  breakfast  and  an  injury  to  dinner." 

J  Hansard,  vol.  lixx.,  pp.  706,  782. 
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CHAP,     of  the  Bishops   and  Sir  Kobert   Inglis."     In  public  I  cou- 

'        gratulated  him  upon  his   growing  liberality,  and  expressed 

A.D.  1845.    a  hope  that,  in  onother  session  of  parliament,  we  should  find 

him  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  of  the  clamour  that  the 

country  would  be  "  unchristianized  "  by  allowing  a  few  Jews 

to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  while  we  are  willing  to  allow 

the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  all  to  be  Jews, — 

when  Jews  may  be  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  when  a 

Jew  may  preside  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  over  all  the 

Queen's   Judges,   when   Jews   holding   India   stock  join   in 

governing  India,  and  when  Jews,  having  the  same  right  to 

the  elective  franchise  as  Christians,  by  their  representatives 

legislate  for  the  empire.* 

Billsthrown       lu  return  Lyndhurst  supported  bills  which  I  introduced  for 

out  by  Go-    ^]^g  Abolition  of  Deodands ;  for  giving  compensation  to  the 

vernment  in  _  _  .  . 

the  Com-  families  of  persons  killed  by  negligence,  and  for  allowing 
Lyndhurst  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  brought  against  British  subjects  resident  abroad 
supported  in  foj-  causes  of  actlou  which  had  accrued  within  the  realm. 
These  bills  were  all  sent  down  to  the  Commons ;  but  there 
the  Government  refused  to  support  them,  and  they  were  lost. 
In  great  wrath  I  moved  for  a  Committee  in  tbe  House  of  Lords 
to  search  the  Commons'  Journals,  and  to  report  how  these 
bills  had  been  disposed  of  after  reaching  the  Lower  House, — 
intimating  what  the  probable  result  of  the  search  would  be, 
complaining  of  the  disrespectful  usage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  his  colleagues,  and  denouncing  the  mischievous  discoid 
which  seemed  to  prevail  between  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  two  Houses;  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, as  well 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  voted  for  the  bills,  and  had  ex- 
pressed particular  satisfaction  with  the  bill  intended  to  meet 
fatal  accidents  by  railways.  Brougham  followed,  and  was  much 
more  severe  than  I  had  V(mtured  to  be, — charging  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Home  Secretary,  with  the  crime  of  usurpitK/  the 
woolsack.  Lyndhurst  remained  silent,  but  looked  unhappy, 
as  if  struck  with  a  presentiment  of  his  official  death.  This 
was  at  no  great  distance,  but  it  came  about  in  a  manner 
which  no  one  then  anticipated,  and  which  gave  him  little 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxviii.,  iip.  515,  775,  S85. 
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pain ;   for  tlio  ministerial  vessel  went  to  the   bottom,  and     CITAP. 
instead  of  the  Chancellor  being   thrown    overboard,  as    he  '^ 


dreaded,  the  rest  of  the  crew  perished  with  him.  a.d.  isio. 

There  were  several  cases  of  breach  of  privilege  this  session  i.ynd hurst's 

which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Chancellor,  were  treated  very  ueTtment of 

properly.    Actions  for  defamation  were  brought  without  leave  '■«s«s  of 

1       TT  r  -1  •  1     1     /•  hiearh  of 

of  the  House  for  evidence  given  upon  oath  before  select  com-  privilege. 
mittees.  According  to  Lord  Denman's  doctrine  in  Stochdale  v. 
Hansard  the  Peers  ought  not  to  have  interposed, — leaving  it 
to  tlie  courts  in  which  the  actions  were  brought  to  determine 
Avhether  the  actions  were  fitly  commenced  or  not.  But,  by 
order  of  the  House,  the  plaintiffs  were  brought  to  the  bar  in 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and,  being  ordered  to  remain 
in  custody  till  the  actions  were  discontinued,  were  afterwards, 
on  a  humble  petition  stating  that  the  actions  had  been 
discontinued,  set  at  liberty,  with  a  suitable  reprimand  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  To  my  great  surprise,  Lord  Denman  did 
not  oppose  or  protest  against  this  proceeding.* 

The  only  point  on  which  I  differed  from  my  noble  and  Q.  Whetiier 
learned  friend,  the  Lord   Chancellor,  this   session,  was   re-  j.ef<rn''c7n 
specting   the   Queen's   proposed   visit  to   Germany  without  constitu- 
appointing  Lords  Justices  to  represent  her  during  her   ab-  leave  the 
sence.     Such  an  appointment  had  invariably  taken  place  on  '"*^''"  Y!*^' 

_■'■■'-  •'  _  ■•■  out  making 

the  sovereign  going  beyond  the  sea  ever  since  the  time  of  Lords  Jus- 
tlie  Norman  Conquest;  and,  as  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
Great  Seal  could  not  be  carried  out  of  the  realm  without  an 
impeachable  offence  being  committed,  there  was  strong  reason 
for  arguing  that  it  could  not  be  used  within  the  realm  by 
warrant  from  the  sovereign  signed  out  of  the  realm, — the 
facility  of  communication  between  Vienna  and  Dover  by 
means  of  steamboats  and  railways  not  altering  the  ancient 
law.  However,  the  Chancellor  laid  down,  and  the  House 
agreed,  that  although  the  Great  Seal  could  not  be  used  out 
of  the  realm,  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign  by  sign  manual 
out  of  the  realm  are  valid,  and  that  it  is  in  the  breast  of  the 
sovereign,  on  going  abroad,  to  ap})oint  a  representative  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  for  the  public  good.  I  rather  think  that 
this  was  a"  stretch  of  authority,  and  that  it  would  have  been 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxii.,  pp.  303,  384,  526,  1678. 
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CHAP,     better  to  have  "had  the  matter  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament — 
VII  .  .       . 

'       but  little  practical  inconvenience  is  likely  to  arise  from  the 

A.D.  1845.    innovation.      No   minister  will    advise   a   proclamation    by 

the  sovereign  for  summoning  or  dissolving  Parliament  to  be 

signed  at  Calais,  and  the  validity  of  proper  acts  of  state  done 

abroad  in  the  common  administration  of  the  government  will 

never  be  questioned. 

Sudden  The   autumn   of  1845    witnessed   the   most   sudden   and 

political        unexpected  turn  in  domestic  politics  recorded  in  our  partv 

changes  in  •■■  .  -^  i         .- 

the  aatumn  annals.  When  Parliament  was  prorogued  all  was  calm  and 
"  ■  prosperous,  and  the  most  calculating  and  clear-sighted  lover 
of  place  would  have  been  delighted  to  declare  himseK  an 
adherent  of  the  existing  administration.  Before  Parliament 
met  again  that  administration  expired,  and,  although  it  was 
apparently  brought  to  life  again,  it  then  rather  resembled  a 
dead  body  moved  by  galvanism.  I  have  never  heard,  from 
any  authentic  source,  what  part  Lyndhurst  took  when,  famine 
approaching  by  reason  of  the  j^otato  hlight,  and  Lord  John 
Eussell  having  written  his  famous  Edinburgh  letter  recom- 
mending an  immediate  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  Peel 
himself  proposed  this  measure  to  his  Cabinet,  and  resigned 
that  it  might  be  carried  by  his  successor.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Chancellor  expressed  great  joy  when,  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  Lord  Grey  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Palmerston 
as  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell  failed  in  forming 
a  government.  This  failure,  nevertheless,  was  a  most  fortu- 
nate occurrence  for  the  Whig  party  and  for  the  country. 
Lord  John  Russell  could  not  have  carried  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  if  by  any  chance  he  had  succeeded  in  the 
attempt,  his  immediate  and  permanent  exclusion  from  power 
must  have  followed. 

I  saw  Lyndhurst  several  times  in  the  beginning  of  184G, 
but  lie  preserved  a  deep  silence  respecting  the  measures  of 
the  ensuing  session,  perhaps  (among  other  reasons)  because 
,„,^    he  did  not  know  them. 

A.D.  1846. 

Introdiic-  At  last  Oil  tlio  memorable  27th  day  of  January,  1846, 1 
p**bprt^"  ^^^^  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Peel  made  his 
Peel's  Bill  famous  spcecli  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
ingKn.  ^^^t^  morning,  at   10  o'clock,  I  went  into   the   House  of 

Laws. 
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Lords  to  hear   tlio   argument  upon  a  Writ  of  Error.     As     ^yff' 
I  entered  Lyndhurst  beckoned  to  me,  and  when  I  approached  ' 

him  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "Campbell !  I  find  the  Corn  a.d.  1846. 
Laws  are  all  a  humbug.  I  used  to  suppose  that  the  prosperity  Lord  Lynd- 
of  our  agriculture  and  of  our  commerce  all  depended  upon  g"g!^\^^is- 
Protedion ;  but  I  tell  you  Protection  is  a  humbug.  There  is  t«very  in 
nothing  for  it  now  but  Free  Trade."  He  then  informed  me  that  economy. 
"although  Stanley  had  gone  out  because  he  was  so  prejudiced 
as  to  stick  up  for  Protection,  he  himself,  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  The  truth  I  believe  to  be  that, 
calculating  upon  the  strength  of  the  Government,  the  tempo- 
rary aid  of  the  AMiigs,  the  favour  of  the  Court  and  the  j)restige 
of  Peel's  name,  they  all  expected  to  carry  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  and  still  to  retain  office.  And  so  they  probably 
would  if  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  had  not 
been  raised  up,  miraculously  as  it  were,  for  their  destruction. 
Once  on  a  time  an  intimate  familiarity  had  subsisted  between 
Lyndhurst  and  Disraeli,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  used 
jointly  to  write  articles  in  'The  Times '  against  Lord  Melbourne. 
Lyndhurst  thus  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  Disraeli's  new 
career,  and  as  I  went  frequently  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
hear  liim  abuse  Peel,  which  the  Chancellor  could  not  decently 
do,  he  curiously  interrogated  me  about  Disraeli's  salient  points 
and  the  effect  which  they  produced.  When  I  told  him, 
according  to  the  truth,  that  the  House  seemed  to  relish 
very  much  the  jokes  upon  Peel's  alleged  hypocrisy,  j^edantry, 
and  inconsistency,  Lyndhurst  coidd  hardly  conceal  his 
satisfaction,  although  he  might  have  seen  that  this  feeling 
in  the  House  of  Commons  must  speedily  work  his  own 
downfall. 

An  unmistakable   forewarning  followed.      This  was  the  Rejection  of 
rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the  Chancellor's  "  Charitable  Trusts  {.i '  ^^^^' 
Bill,"  which  in  the  preceding  year  he  had  carried  through  ^iH  ^y  a 
the  Upper  House  without  difficulty,  although  from  the  late-  whis^s  and 
ness  of  the  season  when  it  reached  the  Commons  it  had  been   P[o'^ction- 
dropped   there.     Now  it  was   considerably  improved   in  its 
details,  and  several  clauses  to  which  I  had  most  objected  had 
been  omitted  or  modified.   But  the  Protectionist  Peers,  headed 
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and  of  tlie 
li-ish  Coei- 
cioa  Bill. 


Deatli  by 
Accidents 
Bill.     Mode 
of  estimnt- 
ing  the  i  la- 
mages  in 
case  of  ail 
actual  orex- 
l^ectant 
Chancellor. 


by  the  Duke  of  Richmond — to  show  their  spite — offered  to 
coalesce  with  us  in  throwing  it  out,  and  we,  alas !  had  not 
the  virtue  to  withstand  the  temptation.  Accordingly  it  was 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading,  and  I  must  with  shame 
confess  very  factiously.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Protectionists 
were  more  to  blame  than  the  Whigs ;  for  we  had  always 
expressed  a  dislike  of  the  Bill,  whereas  in  the  preceding 
session  they  had  cordially  supported  it.  Lyudburst  and 
Brougham  have  often  taunted  us  all  bitterly,  both  in  public 
and  private,  with  this  coalition,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  do  more  than  plead  in  mitigation  the  force  of  bad  example 
and  pray  privilege  for  a  "  first  fault." 

The  loss  of  the  '  Charitable  Trusts  Bill '  was  the  death- 
warrant  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration ;  but  it  did  not 
receive  the  coup  de  grace  till  the  division  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  '  Irish  Coercion  Bill,'  when  there  was  a  similar 
coalition  with  a  similar  result,  and  this  proved  instantly  fatal. 

In  the  mean  time  business  had  gone  on  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  were  to  happen.  I  again 
pushed  through  the  '  Deodand  Abolition  Bill,'  and  the  '  Deatli 
by  Negligence  Compensation  Bill.'  The  latter  was  now  a 
good  deal  discussed,  and  Lyndlmrst  showed  some  disposition 
to  cavil  at  it.  He  pretended  rather  to  stand  up  for  the  old 
common  law  maxim  that  "  the  life  of  man  is  too  valuable  to 
allow  of  any  estimate  of  the  damages  to  be  given  for  the  loss 
of  it."     I  said : — 

"If  a  Lord  Chancellor  were  killed  by  an  accident  on  a  railway 
there  might  certainly  be  a  difficulty  in  estimating  the  sum  his 
family  should  receive  by  wa}^  of  coniponsation  for  the  pecuniary 
loss;  this  would  depend  much  upon  the  probable  tenure  of  his 
office,  if  he  had  survived ;  for  he  might  be  likely  to  retain  it  for 
twenty  years,  or  he  might  be  on  the  point  of  being  ejected  from 
it  by  an  inevitable  change  of  ministry." 

Lord  Lyndhurst. — "  Theie  is  a  much  more  difficult  case  wliicli 
may  arise  than  that  which  my  noble  and  learned  friend  has  had 
the  kindness  to  suggest.  If  my  noble  and  learned  friend  should 
unfortunately  himself  fall  a  sacrifice  to  railway  ucgligonce, 
being  at  i)resont  without  office  and  without  retired  allowance, 
how  would  a  jury  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  hopes  ?"  * 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxvi.,  p.  174. 
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The  Bill,  however,  did  pass  both  Houses,  notwithstanding     ^y^^- 
a  powerful  exertion  of  railway  interest  to  crush  it,  and  it  has 


been  the  most  popular  of  all  my  efforts  at  legislation.  a.d.  1846. 

I  ought  here  gratefully  to  notice  the  very  handsome  com- 
pliment which  Lord  Lyndhurst  this  session  publicly  paid  me 
as  an  author.  Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
session  I  had  published  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  '  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors.'  He  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  to  ))raise  the  work  in  very  high  terms,  and  his 
remarks  being  received  with  loud  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the 
House,  I  rose  in  my  place  and  bowed  my  thanks. 

When  the  Corn  Laws  Abolition  Act  came  to  the  House  of  How  the 
Lords,  I  said  to  Lyndhurst  that  he  was  bound  to  defend  it.  Aiwiition 
"No,"  answered  he,  "this  is  unnecessary,  for  the  Duke  of  JjiH Passed 

'_  '  ...  through  the 

Wellington  has  secured  a  majority  in  its  favour,  although  he  House  of 
thinks  as  badly  of  it  as  I  should  have  done  seven  years  ago.     °"** 
Thus  he  addressed  a  Protectionist  Peer,  who  came  to  lament  . 
to  him  that  he  must  on  this  occasion  vote  against  the  Govern- 
ment, having  such   a  veiy  bad  opinion  of  the  bill.     'Bad 
opinion  of  the  bill,  my  Lord  !    You  can't  have  a  worse  opinion 
of  it  than  I  have ;  but  it  was  recommended  from  the  Throne, 
it  has  passed  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  and  we  must 
all  vote  for   it.     The   Queen's  Government   must   be   sup- 
ported.' "  *     The  argument  arising  out  of  opinion  being  thus 
silenced,  the  Protectionists  were  helpless  and  the  bill  passed. 
However,  they  vowed  vengeance  against  the  author  of  it,  and 
Peel  was  soon  ejected,  with  all  his  colleagues,  as  well  those 
who  approved  as  those  who  abhorred  it. 

*  In  truth  this  is  pretty  much  the  substance  of  the  Diike's  speech  in 
moving  the  second  reading. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

OUT   OF   OFFICE. — 184G-1854. 


CHAP.     Ltndhukst  viewed  his  final  descent  from  power  yery  calmlv. 

'___  I  really  believe  that  from  growing  infirmities  (for  he  was  lame 

A.D.  1846.  of  one  leg  and  his  eyesight  was  much  impaired)  he  was  not 
Lyndhuist's  sony  to  retire  into  private  life,  so  that  he  shared  the  fate  of 
natilnrf^'  ^^^  ^'^^^  °^  ^^^^  party,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  ignominiously 
office.  discarded  by  them. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  July  that  the  government  was  trans- 
ferred. The  outgoing  and  incoming  Ministers  met  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Lyndhurst  having  resigned  the  Great 
Seal  into  Her  Majesty's  hands,  it  was  delivered  to  Lord  Cot- 
tenham.  Lyndhurst,  again  an  ex-Chancellor,  very  cordially 
congratulated  me  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  On  this  very  day  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  were  to  give  a  grand  banquet, 
to  which  the  heads  of  the,  law  had  been  invited  some  weeks 
before.  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  and  myself  meeting  in  the 
House  of  Lords  at  five  o'clock,  we  agreed  to  go  together,  and 
Lady  Lyndhurst  took  us  in  her  coach. 

Being  set  down  at  the  Temple,  we  had  a  sumptuous  dinner 
from  the  Benchers,  drank  their  wine  copiously,  and  passed 
a  very  merry  evening.  The  cliair  was  filled  by  Sir  Charles 
Wethcrell.  He  was  extravagantly  ultra-Tory  and  ultra- 
High  Church,  but  a  most  honourable  and  excellent  man, 
who  had  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney  General  in  1821) 
rather  than  agree  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill. 
He  gave  successively  the  healths  of  all  the  distinguished 
guests,  not  concealing  his  own  principles,  but  saying  nothing 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one. 

Lyndhurst  made  an  exceedingly  good-humoured  and  beau- 
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tiful  speech,  alluding  to  the  alacrity  with  ^\hieh  lie  had  that     CHAP, 
morning,  for  the  last  time,  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and  the      ^^^^' 
pleasure  with  which  he  found  himself  among  his  old  asso-  a.d.  i846. 
ciates,  whose  company  and  good  opinion  must  be  the  chief 
solace  of  his  remaining  days. 

Brougham  delivered  a  very  warm  panegyric  upon  the  ex- 
Chaucellor,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  make  a  good 
end,  "  although  to  an  expiring  Chancellor,  Death  was  now 
armed  with  a  new  terror." 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  my  health,  called  me  his 
"  noble  and  biographical  friend,"  and  expressed  great  confi- 
dence in  my  discrimination  and  impartiality  if  I  should  live 
to  delineate  the  virtues  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham. 

I  said  that  my  great  hope  was  yet  to  see  VVetherell  himself 
in  tlie  "  Marble  Chair ;"  and  then,  although  I  might  not 
agree  in  all  his  opinions,  I  should  be  delighted  to  cele- 
brate his  honourable  career  and  to  hold  up  for  the  imitation 
of  posterity  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  principle,  at  whatever 
sacrifice.  Some  said  that  I  then  maliciously  looked  askance 
at  Lyndhurst;  but  this  is  untrue,  for  I  then  had  forgotten 
that  his  path  had  ever  been  otherwise  than  straiglitforward, 
or  that  he  had  not  through  life  been  disinterested  and  con- 
sistent. 

We  were  afterwards  much  shocked  by  learning  that  durino- 
this  merriment  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  whom  we  all  knew 
and  much  esteemed,  liad  been  in  his  last  agony.  We  had 
known  of  liis  being  unwell,  but  were  not  aware  that  his  life 
was  in  any  danger. 

Lyndhurst  now  talked  very  freely — I  may  say  licentiously —  Lyndhuisf s 
of  all  parties  and  all  public  men ;  but  he  retained  a  hearty  '°i'ig"e  to 
grudge  against  the  Whigs,  and  although  I  believe  he  had  no  a lecondiia- 
longer  any  notion  of  a^ain  comino-  into  office,  he  would  have  I'°"  '^^■, 

^  •'  o  o  J  tween  the 

been  delighted  to  have  done  a  mischief  to  Lord  John  Russell's  Peeiites  and 
government.     With  this  view  he  entered  into  an  intrigue  to  timiistfaDd 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  **  turn  out 
Protectionists,  urging  that  their  cause  of  quarrel  was  gone, 
and  that  they  ought  to  combine  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  rather  unjiopular  Bill  for  allowing  the  free  importation 
of  foreign  sugar,  whether  produced  by  free  or  slave  labour, 

M  2 
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CHAP,  ^yas  then  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  suggested 
'  that  by  a  coalition  between  Protectionists  and  Peelites,  under 
A.D,  1846.  the  title  of  the  "New  Conservatives,"  the  Bill  and  its  authors 
might  be  at  once  crushed.  This  was  not  a  very  happy  thought, 
considering  that  the  Sugar  Bill  really  was  a  free-trade  mea- 
sure— upon  which  Protectionists  and  Peelites  were  not  very 
likely  to  unite — so  that  the  attempt  was  better  calculated  to 
widen  than  to  close  the  breach  between  them. 

Never  was  any  scheme  more  unfortunate,  for  it  not  only 
utterly  failed,  but  it  drew  down  upon  its  projector  the  violent 
resentment  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  Lord 
Stanley  happened  to  be  in  the  country  and  knew  nothing  of  it 
till  it  had  bloAvn  up.  He  then,  using  a  favourite  expression  of 
his  declared  that  "he  would  not  have  touched  it  with  the  tongs." 
Beino-  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Conservatives,  he 
considered  himself  the  future  Prime  Minister,  and  he  had  no 
notion  of  again  playing  second  fiddle  to  Peel.  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  who  was  in  London,  on  receiving  the  pro|)osal  from 
Lyndhurst,  was  thrown  into  a  frenzy  of  passion.  He  imme- 
diately went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  denounced 
it.  From  a  mere  man  of  the  turf  he  had  been  suddenly  con- 
stituted the  leader  of  a  great  party,  and  he  was  shocked  not 
only  with  the  notion  of  coalescing  with  the  faithless  Peel, 
but  of  being  again  reduced  to  insignificance.  He  therefore 
used  some  very  strong  language  against  "  the  meddling  ex- 
Chancellor."  This  Lyndhurst  replied  to  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  referring  in  a  very  cutting  manner  to  Lord  George's 
former  pursuits.  Lord  George  rejoined  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  after  giving  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the 
intrigue  to  throw  out  the  Sugar  Bill — about  which  the  ex- 
Chancellor  was  so  impatiently  hot  as  to  send  a  messenger  to 
rouse  him  out  of  bed  at  night — thus  proceeded : — 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  say  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  he  has  said  of  me, 
that  his  calumnies  are  coarse  or  that  his  weapons  are  of  the  siimo 
flcscription.  I  will  not  deny  that  his  sarcasms  are  dressed  in  more 
classical  language  than  mine  ;  I  admire  the  sharp  edge  and  polish 
of  his  weapons.  I  admit  that,  while  I  wield  the  broadsword  and 
the  bayonet,  he  has  skill  to  use  the  rapier,  and  uses  it  with  the 
power  of  a  giant.     But  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  my  past  career 
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will  bear  a  scrutiny  perhaps  better  than  that  of  the  meddling       yfji 
ex-Chancellor."  * 

Peel,  although  more  guarded  in  his  demeanour,  was  equally 
indignant.  Lyndhurst  had  been  so  infatuated  as  to  ask  an 
interview  with  him,  that  he  might  explain  to  him  and  gain 
his  consent  to  the  coalition.  Confident  in  the  success  of  his 
free-trade  policy,  and  foreseeing  that  the  Protectionists  would 
soon  be  brought  to  shame,  Peel  shrunk  from  their  contact. 
The  particulars  of  the  interview  we  know  from  a  letter  which 
Peel  wrote  to  Lyndhurst,  and  insisted  on  his  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords : — 

"  You  wrote  to  me  a  note  expressing  a  wish  for  an  interview 
which  took  place  on  the  same  day.  At  that  interview  you  in- 
formed me  of  a  fact  of  which  I  w^as  not  previously  aware — that 
you  had  been  in  communication  mth  some  members  of  the  late 
Government  and  of  the  party  which  supported  it,  with  a  view  to 
the  healing  of  animosities  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Conser- 
vative party;  that  before  you  went  farther  joxi  had  resolved  to 
sjoeak  to  me  ;  that  the  part  you  were  taking  was  a  disinterested 
one,  for  that  your  own  return  to  office  was  out  of  the  question. 
My  answer  was  that  I  must  decline  being  any  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding to  which  you  referred.  I  said  that  the  return  to  office 
was  as  little  in  my  contemplation  as  it  was  in  yours,  and  that,  as 
I  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  any  party  combination  with  that 
view,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  under  such  circumstances,  to 
leave  to  those  with  whom  I  had  been  previously  connected  in 
political  life  the  entire  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves  with  regaid 
to  the  formation  of  any  new  party  connexion." 

This  letter  Lyndhurst  did  read  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  explanation  vindicating  his  conduct  and 
dwelling  upon  the  purity  of  his  motives,  which  he  thus  con- 
cluded : — 

"  Everyone  knows  that  I  am  no  longer  a  candidate  for  office ; 
that  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  the  holding  of  office  during 
the  last  session  has  been  a  painful  and  irksome  task  for  me ;  and 
that  I  am  desirous  of  passing  the  short  remainder  of  my  days 
among  my  family  and  my  friends ;  and  nothing,  even  on  this 


*  A  common  joke  against  Lord  George  Bentinck  -was  that  he  was  "  a  man 
of  a  stable  mind,"  but  lie  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  honoiu-able  of  mankind. 
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with  poli- 
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Lyndhurst 
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ment. 


occasion,  should  have  drawn  me  forth,  but  the  virulent  personal 
attack  made  upon  me."* 

Lyndhurst  never  forgave  Peel  the  cruel  rebuff  ^vhich  he 
now  received  instead  of  expected  thanks,  with  perhaps  an 
offer  of  becoming  Chancellor  quinto.  Peel  relented  as  little, 
and  the  estrangement  continued  down  to  the  premature  death 
of  that  distinguished  statesman.  In  reality  there  never  had 
been  much  love  lost  between  them.  Peel,  having  soon  dis- 
covered Lyndhurst  to  be  pretty  hiuch  devoid  of  principle  and 
very  unscruj^ulous  as  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  had  never  acted  with  him  cordially,  and  always  re- 
garded him  with  suspicion. f  Lyndhurst,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  Peel's  official  pedantry,  affec- 
tation of  secrecy,  constrained  manners,  and  incapacity  to  pro- 
nounce his  "  h's."  X 

Lyndhurst  Avas  so  much  disgusted  with  the  bad  success  of 
his  attempt  to  upset  Lord  John  Russell's  government  and  to 
re-construct  the  Conservative  party,  that  he  resolved  never 
again  to  speak  in  Parliament  or  to  meddle  with  politics.  He 
said  to  me,  "  I  have  as  little  respect  for  the  Whigs  as  ever ; 
but  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  me — my  career  is 
run."  He  really  was  quite  sincere,  and  he  had  then  no  arriere 
pensee.  At  another  time,  soon  after,  he  observed  to  me,  "  I  may 
vegetate  five  or  six  years  longer ;  but  I  am  politically  dead." 

He  long  adhered  to  his  resolution.  He  continued  to  attend 
the  House  of  Lords  as  an  evening  lounge,  but  for  three  whole 
years  he  never  opened  his  mouth,  unless  once  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  Railway  bill,  nor  did  he  ever  vote  in  any  party 
division. 

I  urged  him  to  attend  the  hearing  of  appeals  in  the  House 

*  88  Hansard,  974. 

t  This  I  discovered  so  far  back  as  the  year  1828,  wlicn  not  yet  having 
entered  Parliament,  I  was  serviiipr  on  the  Real  Property  Conimisiiion,  Lyndlnwst 
beinrj  Chancellor  and  Peel  Homo  Secretary.  They  nearly  quarrelled  about 
appointing  the  secretary  to  tlie  commission,  and  Peel  took  tlie  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  commission  into  his  own  hands. 

t  Py  hard  labour,  Peel  had  acquired  tli(>  faculty  of  pronouncing  /Twhen  it 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Thus,  bo  would  say  '^ House"  and 
"  Iluxtinrfi*"  not,  in  Lancashire  fasliion,  ^^  ouse,"  or  "  ustings ;"  but  h  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  ho  would  still  omit.  Thus  he  would  say,  "the  man  hc-aves 
well  who  always  ad-eres  to  his  friends." 
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of  Lords  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  reminding  him  that  the     ^^A^' 
retired  allowance  of  5000?.  a  year  to  ex-Chancellors  was  upon  '__ 


the  understanding  that  they  were  thus  to  assist  in  the  ad-  a.o.  1847. 
ministration  of  justice ;  but  he  said  his  sight  was  so  much 
impaired  that  he  could  not  read  the  appeal  papers  properly, 
or  safely  take  part  in  any  decision.  Unfortunately  there  was 
too  much  ground  for  this  excuse.  He  was  twice  couched  by 
an  eminent  oculist,  and  then  only  imperfectly  recovered  his 
power  of  vision.  His  lameness  likewise  increased  upon  him 
so  that  he  could  hardly  walk  without  assistance.  All  his 
mental  powers,  however,  remained  in  full  vigour,  and  his  con- 
versation was  as  sprightly  and  reckless  as  ever. 

In  1847  I  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  him  at  a  dinner  Fusion 
which  I  gave  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  giratheden 
which  made  a  considerable  noise  at  the  time.  Lord  Stanley  House. 
had  brought  forward  a  charge  against  me  in  the  House  of 
Lords  about  the  formation  of  the  Council  of  the  Duchy,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  angry  as  well  as  jocular  dis- 
cussion. To  make  matters  smooth,  there  being  no  real  hos- 
tility intended  on  either  side,  I  asked  if  he  had  any  objection 
to  meet  the  Council  of  the  Duchy  at  dinner  at  Stratheden 
House ;  to  which  he  very  good-humouredly  assented.  I  invited 
Lord  Lyndlmrst,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  3Ielbourne,  Lord  John 
Eussell,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Lincoln,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Edward  Ellice,  to  assist.  And  a  most  jovial  day  we  had  of 
it.  Strange  to  say,  Lyndhurst  declared  that  although  he  had 
abused  Lord  John  so  long  and  plotted  so  much  against  him, 
now  was  the  first  time  that  he  ever  dined  in  his  company. 
At  this  '•'  Love-feast "  \Yhig  and  Tory,  Protectionist  and  Free- 
trader, occupant  of  office  and  expectant  of  office — all  drank 
wine  with  each  other,  and  instead  of  politics  being  banished, 
the  doctrines  and  faults  of  all  parties  were  freely  made  the 
subject  of  ridiculous  comment.  This  licence  of  talk  Mas 
highly  to  Lyndhurst's  taste,  and  he  was  so  delighted  and 
genial,  that  in  going  away  with  Brougham  he  leit  a  message 
for  me  with  my  butler  that  "  he  hoped  the  dinner  would  be 
annual  while  his  Lordship  remained  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy." 

During  the  recesrs  of  Parliament  Lyndhurst  spent  the  whole  His  countij 
of  his  time  at  Tarvilie,  a  very  nice  country  house,  with  beau-  ^°'^^- 
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tiful  gardens  and  a  moderate-sized  farm,  which  he  had  hired 
in  Oxford.shire ;  and  here  lie  pretended  to  devote  liimself  to 
improved  methods  for  the  raising  of  flowers,  corn,  and  cattle  ; 
but   his  time   was   spent    in    reading   the    newspapers,    in 
sauntering  about  his  grounds,   in   corresponding  with  Lord 
Brougham,  from  whom  he  almost  daily  received  a  letter,  and 
in  quiet  chat  with  a  few  friends  who  paid  short  visits  to  him. 
Although  so  Avell  grounded  at  the  University  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics,   he  had  no    real    pleasure   in   literary  or 
scientific  pursuits,  and  his  reading  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
volumes  supplied  by  a  circulating  library.     When  living  in 
London  in   his   father's  old   house,  George  street,  Hanover 
square,  he  had  a  daily  call  from  Lord  Brougham,  who  brought 
him  the  gossip  of  the  clubs.     All  rivalry  having  ceased,  there 
was  now  equal  cordiality  between  the  two — with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Brougham  generally  spoke  rather  respectfully 
of  Lyndhurst   behind   his    back,   while   Lyndhurst,   behind 
Brougham's  back,  was  always  ready  to  join  in  exaggerating 
his  faults  and  in  laughing  at  his  eccentricities.     During  the 
rest  of  the  day  till  it  was  time  to  take  an  airing  in  his  carriage, 
Lyndhurst  was  ready  to  receive  all  visitors  who  might  drop 
in — and  a  great  many  came,  chiefly  lawyers  and  members  of 
the  COVINS  dijilomatiqtie.     On  these  occasions  it  was  expedient 
to  go  late  and  stay  the  last;    for   I   observed  the  practice 
to  be  that  each  visitor,  on  departing,  furnished  a  subject  of 
satirical  remark  for  the  master  of  the  house  and  those  who 
remained. 

But  such  tranquil  pleasures  began  to  pall  upon  the  jaded 
appetite  of  the  ex-Chancellor.  He  really  had  no  more  any 
desire  for  ofiice.  Being  nearly  blind,  the  Great  Seal  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  or  President  of  the 
Council,  he  could  have  had  no  increase  of  pay  beyond  his 
pension,  the  dignity  being  no  compensation  for  the  trouble. 
What  he  did  long  for  was  the  excitement  of  again  belonging 
to  a  i»arty  with  whom  he  was  to  attack  and  be  attacked.  He 
had  his  choice — AVhig,  Peelite,  or  Protectionist.  The  Whigs 
he  still  hated,  as  they  had  been  twitting  him  with  apostacy  ever 
since  he  first  took  office.  The  Peelites  would  have  been  his 
natural  allies;   for,  with  his  own  single  exception,  all  the 
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members  of  Peel's  Cabinet  who,  after  carrying  the  repeal  of     ^y^^^- 

the  Corn  Laws,  resigned  with  him  in  1846,  had  stuck  together  '__ 

— a  serried  band — neither  amalgamating  with  Whigs  nor  a.d.  i»5u. 
Protectionists,  lint  ho  knew  that  they  looked  upon  him  as 
little  better  than  a  traitor  ever  since  his  clumsy  and  cala- 
mitous intrigue  al)out  the  Sugar  Duty  Bill.  He  tlierefore 
made  advances  to  the  Protectionists,  and  they  were  delighted 
to  enrol  him  in  their  ranks.  As  the  event  afterwards  proved, 
they  dreadfully  needed  men  of  reputation  and  experience 
as  partisans,  insomuch  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  form 
a  government  out  of  them,  if  by  any  chance  such  a  task 
should  ever  be  assigned  to  their  chief.  Damaged  as  Lynd- 
hurst  was,  they  hailed  him  '^  Deus  ex  machind"  !  He  was 
much  flattered  with  a  reception  which  would  have  been 
impossible  had  Lord  George  Bentinck  survived,  but  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  ancient  liaison  between  Lyndhurst  and 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  was  now  acknowledged,  though  most 
reluctantly,  by  the  country  squires,  as  their  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

We  of  the  Government  had  not  heard  of  the  new  recruit  Lyn.ihuist's 
to   the  Protectionists,   when    one   evening  —  Lord    Stanley  upontl^g^c^. 
having  made  a  very  mischievous  motion  for  the  purpose  of  "aJa  Cora- 
compelling  the  Crown  to   disallow   an  Act   passed   by  the  li^i 
Canadian   Legislature   for   granting   compensation   to  those 
who  had  suffered  losses  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
and  having  been  well  answered  by  Lord  Grey,  the  Colonial 
Secretary, — to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  House,  slowly 
rose  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

"  With  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care ; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone, 
Majestic  though  in  ruin." 

And  thus  he  spoke : — 

"  My  Lords,  it  is  several  years  since  I  intruded  myself  on  your 
notice,  and  I  thought  I  never  should  have  addressed  you  again ; 
but  seeing  the  peril  to  which  this  great  empire  is  exposed,  and 
recollecting  the  important  part  which  I  have  had  to  take  in 
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CHAP.  OTidino;  its  counsels  under  successive  monarchs,  I  have  thought 
I  should  ill  discharge  my  duty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  people 
if  T  longer  remained  silent.  This  may  be  the  last  time  that  my 
voice  may  be  ever  heard  within  these  walls,  but  I  could  not 
descend  to  the  tomb  with  peace  of  mind  if  I  did  not  make  a 
dying  effort  to  save  my  country." 

Such  was  the  procemium  to  the  most  factious,  the  most  de- 
mocratical,  and  the  most  sophistical  speech  I  ever  heard  in 
Parliament.  He  declared  that  the  Act  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature  ought  to  be  disregarded,  because,  as  he  said,  it 
was  passed  against  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  people  had  a  right  to  say  how  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  to  be  exercised,  as  tliis  prero- 
gative liad  been  created  by  them  for  their  own  benefit.  He 
tlien  ]-eviewed  various  acts  of  the  Canadian  as  well  as  the 
Imperial  legislature,  misconstruiug  and  perverting  them,  and 
pretty  plainly  indicated  that  the  Canadians  ought  again 
to  hoist  the  standard  of  rebellion  rather  tlian  submit  to  such 
misrule. 

I  was  called  upon  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  answer  him, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  Avith  considerable  intem- 
perance, and  in  a  tone  whicli  might  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  unsuited  to  the  "  ears 
polite  "  of  their  Lordships.  Amongst  other  things  supposed 
to  be  unjustifiably  personal  and  offensive,  although  resting  on 
the  undoubted  basis  of  truth,  I  said : — 

"  My  Lords,  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  extraordinary 
speech  which  has  just  been  delivered,  having  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  noble  and  learned  friend  for  a  vast  many 
years.  He  reminds  you  of  the  time  when  he  held  office  under 
the  Crown.  The  sentiments  we  have  heard  from  him  to-night 
are  very  different  from  those  which  he  then  uttered,  for  jour 
Lordships  must  be  aware  that  he  then  generally  took  the  side  of 
aibitiaiy  power  and  expressed  great  horror  of  insurrectionary  and 
tumuUutiry  rule,  I  might  almost  say  of  popular  privileges.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  am  old  enough  to  have  known  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  career,  when,  as  he  has  often  truly 
said,  he  was  not  a  Whig — when  he  held  pure  democracy  in  high 
respect,  and  when  he  strongly  sympathised  with  those  who  con- 
tended for  the  holy  right  of  insurrection.    Naturally  cuough,  such 
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are  again  liis  principles — now  when,  as  he  has  told  you  with  so      CHAP, 
much  solemnity,  his  career  is  drawing  to  its  close — 


'  On  revlent  toujours  a.d.  1850. 

A  ses  premieres  amours.' " 

I  then  followed  him  through  his  misrepresentations  and 
sophisms,  but  by  no  means  so  efficiently  as  I  might  have 
done,  for  I  perceived  that  the  House  thought  I  had  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  propriety.  Lord  Stanley  answered 
me,  and  handled  me  unmercifully,  dwelling  particularly  on 
the  bad  taste  of  assailing  so  bitterly  a  venerable  peer  who 
had  declared  that  this  was  probably  the  last  time  his  voice 
would  ever  be  heard  within  these  walls,  although  Lord 
Stanley  himself  well  knew  that  this  was  a  mere  figure  of 
rhetoric,  and  that  the  speech  was  meant  as  a  first  contribu- 
tion of  the  "  venerable  peer,"  under  an  alliance  for  carrying 
on  an  active  campaign  against  the  Government.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  followed,  but  said  hardly  a  word  in  my  defence,  illus- 
trating a  remark  I  have  often  heard  made,  that  the  Whigs 
never  stand  up  for  each  other,  while  the  Tories  will  not  allow 
even  the  dead  body  of  a  slain  comrade  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.* 

Next  morning,  meeting  Lyndhurst  in  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  a  Law  Bill,  he  came  up  and  spoke  to 
me,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  continued  thenceforth  to 
vote  steadily  with  Lord  Stanley ;  and,  forgetting  that  he  had 
discovered  iwotedion  to  he  a  humhug,  he  professed  a  desire  to 
see  the  Protectionists  in  power,  although  they  still  expressed 
a  determined  resolution  to  restore  the  "sliding  scale"  as  soon 
as  they  could,  by  an  appeal  to  the  people  upon  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament. 

He  did  not  again  speak  for  a  twelvemonth,  nor  until  I  had  Perpetual 
been  removed  from   the   arena   of  party  politics   by  being  [^^^^n  Loni 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  England.     He  then  invited  me  to  Lyndhurst 

1-  1        1         •     •  nil  1  •  -77        7  ^^^   L"'"*^ 

(Imner,  and  desn-mg  me  to  nil  a  bumper  ot  still  champagne,  Campbell, 
he  said  to  me,  "  Here,  Campbell,  in  this  loving  cup  let  us 

*  The  motion  on  the  Canada  Kebellion  Compensation  Bill  had  been  well 
imagined,  and  had  almost  proved  successful.  On  the  division  there  was  a 
uiiijority  against  us  of  Peers  present ;  and  by  calling  proxies  we  had  only  upon 
the  whole  a  majority  of  thi'ee. 
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drown  for  ever  all  our  animosities."  From  that  time  to  the 
present  there  has  been  between  us  in  public,  as  well  as  in 
private,  a  cordial  good  understanding,  and  a  reciprocation  of 
civilities. 

In  the  Session  of  1851  Lyndhurst  seemed  to  have  renewed 
his  youth,  and  to  be  starting  on  a  fresh  career.  No  aspiring 
youth,  returned  for  tlie  first  time  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  desiring  to  make  himself  a  name,  could  be  more  solicitous 
or  more  j)ersevering  in  seeking  opportunities  to  come  forward 
as  an  orator  and  an  agitator.  Till  Lord  John  Eussell  was 
forced  to  resign,  Lyndhurst  was  always  putting  questions  and 
making  motions,  with  a  view  to  harass  the  Government ; 
and  when  Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby,  became  Minister  (utterly 
renouncing  the  Peelites,  who  joined  the  Whigs  in  opposition), 
he  took  the  new  Government  under  his  special  guardianship, 
ready  at  all  times  to  support  it  by  praising  its  measures  and 
the  men  who  composed  it,  including  Sugden,  the  new  Chan- 
cellor, hitherto  an  object  of  liis  special  aversion. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1851,  when  the  "Whigs 
still  clung  to  office,  although  in  a  "staggering  state,"  Lynd- 
hurst tried  to  bring  fresh  obloquy  upon  them  by  a  motion 
respecting  Mazzini  and  the  Italian  refugees,  representing  that 
they  were  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  then'  plots  for 
stirring  up  insurrection  on  the  Continent  by  the  government 
of  England,  and  that  Austria  in  particular  had  great  reason 
to  complain  of  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.*  He  was 
abetted  on  this  occasion  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  as  yet  had 
shown  no  tendency  towards  the  Whigs,  and  seemed  ready  to 
join  Lord  Derby  if  the  stumbliugblock  of  Protection,  which 
alone  divided  them,  could  in  any  way  be  got  rid  of.  Now 
Lyndhurst  began  to  hope  that  his  plan  for  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Conservative  party,  which  had  failed  so  signally  in 
184(3,  might  yet  succeed.  But,  for  reasons  incomprehensible 
to  me,  every  attempt  of  this  sort  was  still  steadily  opposed  by 
Lord  Derby.  Although  without  recruits  from  the  Peelites  he 
could  not  expect  to  form  a  permanent  administration,  he  would 
make  no  concession  to  them,  and  he  recklessly  irritated  them 
)jy  ridicule. 

*  115  Hansard,  C21. 
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Lord  Truro,  who  had  become  Chancellor,  had  incurred  the     ^yj^- 

ill-will  of  Lord  Brougham  by  very  properly  refusing  to  make  

a  brother  of  his  a  Vice-Chancellor ;   and  there  was  now  a  a.d.  1851. 
combination  between  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
to  drive  him  from   the  woolsack.     They  took  a  dexterous 
advantaije  of  his  antipathy  to  law  reform,  which  he  had  not 
the  prudence  to  disguise. 

Lyndhurst  attacked  him  violently  for  allowing  Lord  John 
Russell  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
reforming  the  Court  of  Chancery,  instead  of  introducing  it 
himself  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  bill  Lyndhurst  laughed 
at  with  great  felicity,  and,  I  must  admit,  with  some  justice. 
Alludino-  to  several  ministerial  defeats  which  Lord  John 
had  recently  experienced,  he  said, — 

"  One  of  the  enactments  of  the  bill  was  to  transfer,  by  a  sort 
of  sleight-of-hand  movement,  all  the  patronage  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  on  the  woolsack  into  the  lap  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  already  sufficiently  laden  with  patronage  of  this 
description.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
of  late  been  worsted  in  contests  with  his  foes,  and  now,  turning 
round  upon  his  friends,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  victory  and  to 
indemnify  himself  by  the  plunder  of  a  colleague — 

'  So  much  'tis  safer  thro'  the  camp  to  go 
And  rob  a  comrade  than  despoil  a  foe.' 

It  was  gravely  urged  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  weight  of  judicial  business,  and  that  ho  ought  to 
be  relieved  of  his  ecclesiastical  patronage.  This  would  be  like 
relieving  by  the  removal  of  a  feather  the  horse  whose  back  is 
nearly  broken  by  his  heavy  load  of  lead."  * 

A  few  days  after,  again  goading  Lord  Truro  about  Chancery 
Reform,  which  he  represented  to  be  very  urgent  and  very 
easy,  he  received  tlie  following  unexpected  retort : — 

"  The  urgency  I  do  not  deny ;  but  can  hardly  think  the 
remedy  is  so  easy,  or  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  has  been 
four  times  Chancellor,  woidd  not  have  been  so  often  and  so  long 
in  office  without  proposing  one,  instead  of  leaving  the  task 
entirely  to  his  successors."  "j" 

L}Tidhurst  next  complained  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 

*  115  Hansard,  770.  f  116  Hansard,  989. 
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VIII.  ..... 

'__  bill  originating  in  the  Lower  House,  whereby  it  was  enacted 


A.D.  1851.  that  the  Equity  Judges  should  attend  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  assist  in  the  hearing  of  Equity  appeals.  He  contended 
that  such  legislation  could  properly  originate  only  in  the 
House  whose  constitution  and  proceedings  were  to  be  affected 
by  it,  and  further  urged  that  in  this  instance  legislation  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  Equity  Judges  are  usually  Privy 
Councillors,  and  all  Privy  Councillors  are  bound,  when 
summoned  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  attend  to  give  their 
advice  ujDon  any  point  of  law  which  may  be  submitted  to 
them.* 

Till  the  very  end  of  the  session  Lyndhurst  continued  equally 
active,  charging  Ministers  with  misconduct  in  the  government 
of  the  colonies,  and  almost  in  every  other  department.  The 
design  was  now  imputed  to  him  even  of  forming  a  party  of 
his  own,  and  himself  becoming  Prime  Minister,  that  he  might 
rival  the  fame  of  the  octogenarian  Ximenes. 
A.D.  1852.  Whatever  his  ulterior  views  might  be,  on  the  meeting  of 
He  is  still  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1852  he  was  more  than  com- 
tiousinthe  monly  factious.  Every  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
18^2°"^^  °^  spoke  at  least  once — frequently  several  times,  so  as  to  outdo 
the  loquacity  of  Brougham — not  making  formal  harangues, 
but  putting  questions,  supporting  or  opposing  petitions,  and 
moving  for  returns,  always  seeking  to  discredit  and  to  hasten 
the  fall  of  the  Whig  Government.  Although  during  the 
whole  of  his  Parliamentary  career  he  had  hitherto  professed 
himself  an  optimist  as  to  our  law  and  jurisprudence,  saying, 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  he  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  a 
pessimist,  being  ready  to  denounce  as  narrow-minded  bigots 
those  who  would  allow  any  rag  of  what  he  had  before  vene- 
rated to  remain  untouched.  A  bill  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  Government  founded  upon  the  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners for  improving  the  procedure  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts.  This  introduced  greater  changes  than  had  been 
proposed  or  thought  of  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ;  but  it 
was  denounced  as  a  mere  evasion  by  the  recently  reform- 
hating  Lyndhurst — who  expressed  a  desire  to  do  away  with 

♦  117  Hansard,  1009. 
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all  legal  forms,  ^vho  in  a  suit  of  great  complication,  dififi-     ^y/lT' 

culty,  and  value,  was  for  following  the  course  in  which  a  

milk  score  is  settled  in  the  County  Court,   and  who  even  a.d.  1852. 
appeared  to  sanction  the  absurd  notion  that  in  England  all 
suits  may  be  summarily  decided  by  a  Judge  sitting  like  a 
Turkish  Cadi,  and  instantly  giving  judgment  when  he  has 
heard  the  verbal  statement  of  the  disputants. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  cause  of  rational  and  practicable  law    Feb.  23rd. 
reform,  that  in  three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  this  He  becomes 
session  the  Whigs  were  obliged  to  resign;  for   while   they  P^Lwd"^ 
remained  languishing  in  office  all  their  measures  would  have  Derby's  Go- 
been  effectually  obstructed.     Lyndhurst  showed  that  he  had  ^*™™ 
no  object  of  personal  ambition  to  gain,  further  than  the  glory 
of  being  the   unofficial  protector   of  the  new  Government. 
Refusing  to  become  President  of  the  Council,  he  crossed  over 
to  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House,  and  was  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  extend  his  aegis  over  the  head  of  the  Premier,  saying 
by  his  looks, — '•'  I  am  content  he  shall  reign :    but  I'll  be 
Protector  over  him." 

He  now  joined  most  cordially  and  most  usefully  in  carrying 
through  and  improving  the  Whig  reforms  which  he  had 
before  opposed.  Both  parties  were  aiming  at  popularity  by 
law  reform,  and  Lyndhurst's  object  was  to  gain  for  the  Pro- 
tectionists the  credit  of  all  that  was  done  in  this  department 
A  few  trifling  alterations  being  made  in  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Bill,  which  had  before  called  forth  his  reproba- 
tion, he  now  eulogised  it  extravagantly,  and  he  paid  a  very 
just  tribute  of  applause  to  the  Bill  for  abolishing  ]\rasters  in 
Chancery,  prepared  according  to  the  report  of  a  Whig  com- 
mission, and  presented  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  the  Protec- 
tionist Chancellor.  Lyndhurst's  zeal  carried  him  so  far  as  to  His  eulogy 
pronounce  this  functionary  the  model  of  every  cancellarian  L"eonai^s^'' 
good  equality,  accomplishment,  and  virtue, — declaring  that 
"  no  government  ever  was  more  fortunate  in  a  Chancellor,  and 
that  the  present  occupant  of  the  woolsack,  besides  being  the 
greatest  of  lawyers,  was  distinguished  by  his  placid  temper 
and  his  mild  and  gentlemanly  manners." 

During  the  session   he   himself  originated  only  one  bill, 
which  arose  out  of  the  action  against  Mr.  Salomons,  the  Jew, 
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His  Bill  to 
do  away 
with  the 
penalties  of 
praem  uniie. 


His  cele- 
brated 
speech  on 
Baron  de 
Bode's  case. 


for  sitting  and  voting:  in  the  House  of  Commons  without 
having  in  due  form  taken  the  Abjuration  Oath,  leaving  out 
the  words  "  Upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  This  offence 
not  only  subjected  him  to  a  pecuniary  penalty  of  500?. 
recovered  against  him,  but  made  him  liable  to  the  pains  of 
a  prsemunire,  according  to  which  he  might  anciently  have 
been  put  to  death  by  any  one  who  met  him,  as  having  Caput 
Lupinum.  The  proposed  bill  to  meet  this  and  all  similar 
cases  left  the  law  untouched  as  to  the  necessity  for  taking 
the  oath  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  preserved  the  pecuniary 
penalty,  but  it  swept  away  all  other  punishments  and  dis- 
abilities as  remnants  of  a  barbarous  age. 

Lyndhurst  now  spoke  upon  Legal  Education,  Chancery 
Amendment,  the  County  Courts  Jurisdiction,  the  Consolida- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Law,  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Scotland, 
Lunacy,  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  the  Law  of  Libel, 
Copyhold  Tenure,  the  Kafir  \Yar,  the  State  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Convention  with  France  for  the  Extradition  of  Criminals, 
always  taking  care,  whatever  the  subject  might  be,  to  give  his 
observations  a  ministerial  tincture,  and  to  have  a  fling  at  the 
Whigs. 

By  one  motion  which  he  made,  wholly  unconnected  with 
party,  he  acquired  immense  eclat.  This  was  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  Baron 
de  Bode  under  the  treaty  with  France  in  1815,  which  gave 
compensation  to  British  subjects  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
by  French  decrees  of  confiscation.  He  was  now  turned  of 
eighty ;  he  was  obliged  to  support  himself  on  a  walking- 
stick  while  he  spoke,  and  he  was  nearly  blind.  But  his  voice 
was  strong,  articulate,  and  musical,  his  arrangement  lucid, 
his  reasoning  ingenious  and  plausible,  and  he  displayed  a 
power  of  memory  which  at  any  age  would  have  appeared 
almost  miraculous.  He  had  to  narrate  very  com{)licated  pro- 
ceedings, extending  over  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and  to 
specify  numerous  dates,  and  sums  of  money  forming  items  in 
voluminous  accounts,  and  the  names  of  many  foreign  places 
and  persons — yet  in  a  speech  of  two  hours  he  never  was  at 
fault,  he  never  hesitated,  he  never  looked  at  a  note,  and  he 
never  made  a  mistake.     This  was  the  most  wonderful  effort 
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of  a  public  speaker  I  ever  witnessed  in  all  my  time.     He  had     ^qn 

a  very  bad  case,  yet  be  not  only  riveted  the  attention  of  all  

who  heard  him,  but  enlisted  their  sympathies  on  his  side,  and  a.d.  1852. 
made  all  who  had  not  before  studied  the  facts  convinced  that 
he  was  pleading  for  a  much  injured  and  oppressed  individual. 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  too  knowing  and  too  shrewd 
to  be  taken  in.  As  we  were  leaving  the  House  he  said  to  me, 
"  Well,  I  admired  Lord  Lyndhurst,  but  I  was  not  convinced- 
What  do  you  say  to  it,  Lord  Chief  Justice  ?  "  I  stated  the 
truth — that  it  was  all  delusion ;  that  the  Baron  de  Bode  was 
not  substantially  a  British  subject,  although  he  happened  by 
accident  to  be  born  in  England ;  that  we  should  not  have 
had  a  right  to  shoot  or  hang  him  (as  Lyndhurst  had  falla- 
ciously stated),  if  we  had  found  him  carrying  arms  against 
us  for  the  Czar  of  Kussia,  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance ; 
that  the  loss  for  which  he  sought  comj)ensation  had  not 
occurred  to  him  as  a  British  subject,  and  that  as  we  should 
have  had  no  right  to  claim  this  loss  from  France,  it  did  not 
come  within  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  treaty  which  his  Grace 
had  dictated  at  Paris.  Buhe  of  Wellington. — "  Chief  Justice, 
you  are  right ;  you  are  right !  you  are  quite  right !  "  Never- 
theless Lord  Derby,  to  please  L\Tidlmrst,  granted  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  members  were  so  selected  that  they  made  a 
unanimous  report  in  favour  of  Baron  de  Bode's  claim,  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  million  sterling,  although  every 
tribunal  in  the  country,  including  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
a  court  of  appeal,  had,  without  hesitation,  decided  against 
him.* 

No  advantage,  after  all,  was  gained  by  Baron  de  Bode,  or 
the  holders  of  "  de  Bode  stock,"  from  this  daring  attempt, 
for  Lord  Derby  left  office  without  providing  any  fund  to 
answer  the  claim,  and  it  being  repudiated  by  his  successor. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  only  five  could  be  mustered  to  vote  for 
it  when  Lyndhurst,  in  1853,  again  brought  it  before  the 
House. 

At  the  general  election,  in  1852,  Protection  was  in  little 

*  I  bad  prepared  myself  to  speak  against  granting  the  committee;  but 
after  Lyndlun-st"s  brilliant  oration,  and  the  enthusiasm  it  created,  I  had  not 
courage  to  rise. 

VOL.  VIII.  N 
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favour,  but  so  many  who  called  themselves  "free-trade 
Derby ites"  were  returned,  that  the  permanent  stability  of 
Lord  Derby's  government  appeared  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. If  he  had  managed  well  he  might  have  remained  a 
long  while  in  office,  and,  at  any  rate,  he  might  have  retired 
from  it  with  dignity,  remaining  the  respected  head  of  a  great 
party.  But,  to  the  deep  grief  of  Lynd  hurst,  he  committed  a 
series  of  blunders.  In  the  first  place  he  yielded  to  "free- 
trade"  too  easily,  so  as  to  make  the  squires  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity. But  the  fatal  mistake  Avas  in  bringing  forward  the 
budget  three  months  sooner  than  was  necessaiy  or  expedient 
for  the  public  good,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  highly  popu- 
lar, and  put  to  silence  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, — Peelites, 
Whigs,  and  Eadicals.  The  vote  condemning  "  Protection  " 
being  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ministers  had 
only  to  say,  "  We  acquiesce,  though  unwillingly,  and  we 
adjourn  the  two  Houses  till  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  when, 
having  had  a  fair  hearing,  we  will  tell  you  what  our  measures 
are  to  be,  and  you  will  deliberately  exercise  your  judgment 
upon  them."  But,  instead  of  this,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
they  called  upon  the  public  to  come  and  see  them  "their 
quietus  make  with  a  bare  Budget."  What  could  any  reason- 
able man  expect  from  wantonly  and  capriciously  shifting  the 
burden  of  taxation,  relieving  those  who  would  be  thanldess, 
and  laying  new  imposts  on  classes  the  most  sensitive,  the 
most  clamorous,  and  the  most  influential. 

While  the  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons we  were  very  tranquil  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  call  forth  the  eloquence  of  Lyndhurst. 
However,  he  came  every  evening  the  Lords  met,  to  hear  the 
news,  being  as  anxious  as  if  his  own  fame  and  fortune  had 
depended  upon  the  result.  He  would  *  ask  me  to  go  to  the 
Commons  and  bring  him  word  what  they  wore  doing,  as  from 
his  lameness  and  blindness  he  could  not  well  make  his  way 
through  the  lobbies  and  corridors ;  but  on  the  evening  when 
the  budget  was  actually  to  be  opened,  he  was  conducted  into 
a  snug  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
use  of  the  Peers,  and  there  he  remained  during  Disraeli's 
speech  of  five  and  a-half  hours,  the  whole  of  which  I  likewise 
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heard.     With  melancholy  secret  forebodings  Lyndhurst  still     ^^m^* 
held  confident  language,  till,  at  last,  suspense  was  put  an  end 


to  by  Gladstone's  reply,  and  the  fatal  decision  which  followed,  a.d.  1852. 
I  must  say  that  he  then  talked  very  rationally,  and  even  Undhmst's 
patriotically,   observing    that   "as   nothing   could   save   the  conduct  on 
Derbvitcs  from  destruction,  Jupiter  having  demented  them,  ^'''r  '^^.^Y"' , 

'         •■•  "  '    fall  ot  Lord 

his  only  wish  now  was,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  to  see  a  Derby. 
strong  government  established,  and,  although  he  had  hated 
the  Whigs  and  had  hated  the  Peelites  as  separate  parties,  he 
might  endure  the  amalgamation  of  both,  cemented  by  a  slight 
infusion  of  Radicals."  Accordingly,  when  Lord  Aberdeen's 
government  was  announced,  he  said,  "Things  might  have 
been  worse,  and  I  am  disposed  to  give  it  a  fair  trial." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  his  conduct  through  the  a.d.  1853. 
whole  of  the  long  session  of  1853  was  unexceptionable.  He 
returned  to  his  old  position  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  back 
row  on  the  Opposition  side^-whieh  I  used  to  call  "  the  Castle 
of  Obstruction,"  but  which  might  now  be  called  "  the  Bulwark 
of  the  Constitution."  He  continued  to  be  exceedingly  active — 
attending  select  Committees  on  law  bills  in  the  morning,  and 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  House  in  the  evening — still 
avoiding  the  appeals,  except  when  the  great  Bridgewater 
case  came  on,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part. 

Without  quarrelling  with  Lord  Derby,  he   ceased  to  be  Lyndhurst's 
a  Derbyite;   but  he  would  not  join  the  Coalitionists,  and,   tionofthe 
remaining  entu-ely  unconnected  and  independent,  he  really  out''^«o"s 
took  the  part  which  the  welfare  of  the  empire  seemed  to  Russia. 
require.     The  great  dread  he  had  entertained  of  a  French 
invasion  subsided  on  the  augmentation  of  our  fleet,  and  the 
embodying  of  the  militia,  and  it  now  entirely  gave  way  to  his 
abhorrence  of  the  outrages  of  the  Czar  Nicholas.     He  had 
been  exceedingly  intimate  with  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  our  court,  and  had  been  induced  by  him  several 
times  to  favour  the  absolutist  autocrats  who  were  anxious  to 
put  down  constitutional  governments  all  over  the  world.    But 
when  he  saw  that  Nicholas,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the 
Greek  Christians  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  meditated  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  planting  of 
the  Russian  Eagle  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  he  came  for- 
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CHAP,     ward  as  the  champion  of  European  independence.     Standing 
up  for  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  m-ging  the  obligation  on  this 


A.D.  1853.  country  to  enforce  them  for  our  interest,  as  well  as  for  our 
honour,  he  denounced  "  Count  Nesselrode's  note  "  which  set 
forth  the  pretensions  of  Nicholas,  as  "  the  most  false,  sojihis- 
tical,  and  insolent  state  paper  ever  issued  by  any  Government 
pretending  to  be  civilised,"  This  declaration  of  Lyndhurst 
made  a  great  sensation  all  over  Europe,  and  called  forth  a 
flattering  anathema  from  the  Eussian  Ambassador,  concluding 
with  the  awful  declaration,  "  I  will  never  again  sit  down  in 
company  with  the  man  who  could  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
my  august  Master."  Lyndhurst  thought  (with  most  sensible 
men)  that  Lord  Aberdeen  treated  the  outrage  of  Nicholas  in 
passing  the  Pruth  and  invading  the  Turkish  jDrovinces,  with- 
out j)i*etending  to  have  a  cause  of  war,  with  far  too  much 
forbearance  ;  but,  considering  that  there  might  be  some  undis- 
closed reason  for  the  seemingly  timid  and  vacillating  policy 
pursued,  he  forbore  till  the  conclusion  of  the  session  to  express 
any  censure  of  the  Government,  or  to  make  any  observation 
which  could  embarrass  the  pacific  negotiations  said  to  be 
pending. 
Lyiidhurst's  During  the  session  of  1853,  Lord  Lyndhurst  really  did 
complete  ^  strivo  to  gain  the  title  of  "Emancipator  of  the  Jews."  In 
emancipa-  J^ig  heart  he  had  been  inclined  in  their  favour,  but  while  in 
Jews.  ofiBce  he  had  always  felt  himself  restrained  from  voting  for 

any  of  the  bills  passed  by  the  Commons  for  allowing  them  to 
sit  in  Parliament.  After  he  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal  he 
promised  actively  to  take  the  other  side,  but  as  yet  he  had 
not  been  able  to  pluck  up  sufficient  courage  to  speak  or  vote 
for  any  of  the  Jew  bills  which  came  up  annually  during  Lord 
John  Russell's  administration,  from  184G  to  1851,  although 
he  absented  himself  from  the  division  when  the  bills  were 
thrown  out  by  the  influence  of  Lord  Derby.  At  length  how- 
ever he  was  determined  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  on  this 
important  subject,  and,  waving  his  sword,  he  cried  aloud, 
"To  your  tents,  0  Israel!"  He  at  first  meditated  the  direct 
and  bold  course  of  laying  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords 
a  bill  enacting  that  Jews  might  sit  in  Parliament  on  taking 
the  usual  oaths  in  the  manner  most  binding  on  their  con- 
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science, — omittino:  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris-     CHAP, 

VIII 
tian,"  which  the  Judges  had  held  in  Salomons'  case  to  be  part  ^_ 


of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  and  not  merely  to  indicate  the  a.d.  1852 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  administered  to  Christians. 
But  he  deemed  it  more  discreet,  after  recent  growing  ma- 
jorities in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Jews,  to  propose  by 
his  bill  to  enact  a  consolidation  of  the  existing  oaths  of 
allegiance,  abjuration,  and  supremacy,  into  one  short,  simple, 
and  sensible  oath,  wliicli  might  be  taken  by  all  loyal  subjects, 
whatever  their  religious  persuasion, — omitting  from  it  such 
absurdities  as  a  renunciation  of  all  allegiance  to  the  descend- 
ants of  James  II.,  who  have  ceased  to  exist  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  allowing  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  " 
to  remain  as  part  of  the  oath.  To  such  a  bill  he  thought  the 
Lords  could  not  decently  object.  Then  his  anticipation  was 
that  these  words  would  be  struck  out  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  when  the  bill  came  back  amended,  the  Lords 
would  not  venture  to  reject  it  by  reason  of  such  a  slender 
and  reasonable  amendment.  He  introduced  it  in  a  very 
admirable  speech,  in  which,  after  quoting  passages  from 
opinions  of  Judges  showing  that  the  Abjuration  Oath  was  not 
passed  with  the  view  of  excluding  the  Jews,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  I  go  further,  and  I  say  that  it  is  utterly  against  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  Parliament  on  any 
such  ground.  I  say  it  is  the  mainspring  of  our  glorious  Consti- 
tution that  no  British  subject — no  natural-born  subject  of  the 
Queen — ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  his  fellow- 
subjects,  unless  he  has  committed  some  crime,  or  unless  he  is 
excluded  by  some  positive  enactment  of  the  Legislature  directed 
against  him  or  against  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  None  can 
be  rightfully  excluded  unless  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown.  If  you 
exclude  them  by  the  casual  oi:)eration  of  a  clause  which  was  never 
directed  against  them  or  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  you  un- 
justly deprive  them  of  their  birthright.  I  say' then,  my  Lords, 
that  if  I  retain  these  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  '  in 
my  Bill,  I  retain  them  entirely  ex  necessitate  and  entirely  against 
my  own  deliberate  conviction."  * 
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^vuF  ^^^  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  allowed  to  pass  without 

a  division ;  but,  at  the  next  stage,  Lord  Derby  strongly  ob- 

A.D.  is'jS.    jected  to  the  tortuous  course  now  attempted  with  a  view  to 

reverse  the  repeated  decisions  of  their  Lordships;   and  the 

bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority. 
Laudable  at-       During  this  session  of  Parliament  there  were  several  Select 
tentionnow    Coum^ittees  ou  biUs  for  the  amendment  of  the  law.      I  at- 

given  by 

LynJhurst  tended  them  as  often  as  I  was  not  kept  away  by  my  judicial 
amendiug"^  dutics  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  I  almost  always  found 
the  law.  L)Tidhurst  at  his  post,  rendering  valuable  service.  This  was 
very  laudable  conduct ;  for  here  he  had  no  party  or  personal 
bias  to  follow,  and  there  was  no  eclat  to  be  obtained,  for  we 
sat  forihus  clausis.  I  sometimes  wished  to  have  reporters 
present,  so  that  the  dicta  might  be  recorded,  like  the  "  Con- 
sultations "  in  framing  the  Code  Napoleon.  Lyndhurst 
always  showed  admirable  good  sense,  as  well  as  acuteness 
and  logical  discrimination.  He  took  particular  pains  with  a 
bill  which  was  intended  to  be  the  first  part  of  a  Codification 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  and  which  was  confined  to 
"  offences  against  the  person."  After  the  Committee  had  sat 
upon  it  eleven  days,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  still  very  crude, 
no  definition  even  of  "  murder  "  or  "  manslaughter "  being 
devised  which  would  not  raise  new  questions,  and  a  clause 
being  inserted — that,  as  far  as  concerned  "  offences  against  the 
person,"  the  common  law  should  be  considered  as  repealed. 
Brougham  was  for  immediately  passing  it  as  it  stood ;  but, 
with  Lyndhurst's  concurrence,  I  stopped  it  when  it  came 
back  to  the  House,  with  a  protestation  that,  although  I  by 
no  means  despaired  of  codifying  the  criminal  law,  I  should 
strenuously  resist  any  attempt  to  put  a  part  upon  the  Statute 
Book  till  the  whole  code  was  before  us  in  a  perfect  form. 
All  my  brother  Judges  have  since  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  have  thrown  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  into  utter  confusion. 

Lyndhurst  was  likewise  very  useful  this  session  in  sup- 
])orting  and  improving  tlic  bill  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds 
respecting  real  property.  But,  although  it  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  St.  Leonards  alone  dissenting,  it  was  lost  in 
the  Commons  through  the  opposition  of  Sir  Kichard  Betholl 
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the  Solicitor  General,  who  was  allowed  to  defeat  a  measure     ^Jl^,^- 
whicli  the  Chancellor  himself  had  introduced,  and  on  which  '_ 


the  credit  of  the  Government  materially  depended.  a.d.  1853. 

Although  since  Lyndhurst's  last  resignation  he  had  de- 
clined to  take  any  part  in  the  judicial  business  of  the  House, 
there  was  one  appeal  tliis  session  of  such  great  importance — 
estates  of  the  value  of  80,0U0Z.  a  year  being  at  stake,  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  decided  touching  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  peers, — that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
assist  in  hearing  and  determining  it.  This  was  the  great 
"  Bridgewater  case." 

The  seventh  Earl  of  Bridgewater  by  his  will  left  his  lands  Hisj'uig- 
in  the  counties  of  Salop   and   Chester  in  tail  male  to  his  g,.eat 
nephew,  Lord  Alford,  eldest  son   and  heir  apparent  of  the  Ki'dge- 

i  '  '  1        1  1     T       water  case. 

Earl  of  Brownlow,  provided  that  if  Lord  Alford  should  die 
without  having  acquired  tl\e  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  or 
Marquis  of  Britlgewater,  the  lands  should  go  over  to  other 
devisees,  named  in  the  will,  as  if  Lord  Alford  had  died  with- 
out issue  male.  Lord  Alford  died  leaving  a  son,  without 
having  acquired  the  title  of  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Bridgewater, 
and  the  question  was  whether  this  son  should  take  the  lands, 
or  whether  they  should  go  over  to  the  devisees  who  would  have 
been  entitled  to  them  under  the  will  if  he  had  died  without 
leaving  a  son  ;  and  this  depended  upon  the  validity  of  the  con- 
dition or  proviso  for  cesser  if  the  Crown  should  not  confer  upon 
Lord  Alford  the  title  of  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Bridgewater.* 
On  the  part  of  these  devisees  it  was  argued  that  the  condition 
was  not  tainted  with  illegality,  for  it  could  not  be  presumed 
that  the  Crown  would  create  a  peerage  from  any  improper 
motive ;  that  the  proviso  must  be  taken  to  have  been  meant 
as  an  incentive  to  earn  the  peerage  by  eminent  services  to 
the  State,  and  that  it  was  to  be  considered  in  the  same  way 
as  if  the  lands  had  been  limited  to  go  over  if  the  first  devisee 
did  not  obtain  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  degree  of 
Senior  Wrangler. 

*  The  testator's  great  object  was  that,  the  existing  title  of  Bridgewater 
becominir  extinct,  the  Bridgewater  estates  and  name  should  not  be  absorbed  in 
the  Earldom  of  Brownlow,  and  that  a  new  title  of  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Bridge- 
water  should  be  created,  to  be  borne  by  those  who  were  to  inherit  the 
Bridgewater  estates. 
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CHAP.  Qf   |]^ig    opinion   was   Lord   Cranworth,  sitting   as   Vice 

'  Chancellor  ;  and  of  this  opinion  were  all  the  Judges  except 
A.D.  1853.  two,  when  consulted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  But  Lord 
Lyndhurst  thought  that  the  son  of  Lord  Alford  was  entitled 
to  the  estates,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  an  illegal  condi- 
tion subsequent,  and  therefore  utterly  void,  so  that  the  will 
would  operate  as  if  no  such  condition  were  contained  in  it. 

"  Tliis,"  said  he,  "  is  not  a  technical  question,  but  must  be 
considered  on  general  principles,  Avith  reference  to  the  practical 
effect  of  the  condition ;  and  we  must  bring  our  observation  and 
experience  to  bear  in  determining  it.  It  is  a  well-established 
rule  of  law,  that  a  condition  against  the  public  good  or  public 
policy,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  illegal  and  void.  Shepherd's 
Touchstone  and  Coke  are  direct  authorities  on  this  point.  In 
more  modern  times,  we  find  Lord  Hardwicke  stating  that  '  poli- 
tical argimients  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  as  they  concern 
the  government  of  a  nation,  must  be,  and  always  have  been,  of 
great  weight  in  the  consideration  of  the  Court;  and  though  there 
may  be  no  dolus  malus  in  contracts  as  to  other  persons,  yet  if  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  concerned  as  well  as  the  parties,  it  may  pro- 
perly be  said  that  it  regards  the  public  utility.  These  reasons 
of  public  benefit  and  utility  weigh  greatly  with  me,  and  are  a 
principal  ingredient  in  my  present  opinion.'  It  is  unnecessary  to 
cite  other  authorities  in  support  of  this  well-established  rule  of 
law.  What  cases  come  within  the  rule  must  be  decided  as  they 
successively  occur.  Each  case  must  be  determined  according  to 
its  own  circumstances.  "When  the  case  of  a  trustee  dealing  with 
his  cestui  que  trust  was  first  consideied,  it  must,  in  the  absence  of 
precedent,  have  been  determined  upon  weighing  the  public  mis- 
chief that  would  arise  from  giving  a  sanction  to  such  dealing.  So 
as  to  transactions  between  attorneys  and  their  clients ;  also  as 
to  seamen  insuring  their  wages,  and  other  similar  cases  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  The  inquiry  must,  in  each 
instance  where  no  former  precedent  occurred,  have  been  into  the 
tendency  of  the  act  to  interfere  with  the  general  interest.  The 
rule  then  is  clear.  Whether  the  particular  case  comes  within 
the  rule  is  the  province  of  the  Court  in  each  instance,  acting  with 
due  caution,  to  determine.  My  Lords,  the  duties  incident  to  the 
peerage  (and  Lord  Alford  might  at  any  moment,  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Brownlow,  have  become  a  peer)  are  of  the  gravest  and 
highest  character,  and  in  the  proper  discharge  of  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  Crown  and  the  public  are  deej^ly  concerned.  These 
duties  are  both  legislative  and  judicial;  in  addition  to  which,  a 
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peer  of  the  realm  has  a  right,  when  he  deems  it  necessary,  to  de-     ^^V^F' 
mand  an  audience  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  tender  his  advice   '__ 


respecting  public  affairs.     In  the  framing  of  laws,  it  is  his  duty   ^  ^  ^^-3 
to  act  according  to  the  deliberate  result  of  his  judgment  and 
conscience,  uninfluenced,  as  far  as  possible,  by  other  consider- 
ations, and  least  of  all  by  those  of  a  pecuniaiy  nature.     He  acts 
judicially,  not  merely  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House, 
but  also  in  the  various  matters  usually  referred  to  Committees,  in 
which  the  strictest  independence  is  to  be  obi^ei-vcd,  and  all  foreign 
influence  of  every  description  to  be  carefully  avoided.     Such  is 
the  position,  and  such  the  duties,  of  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  it 
follows  that  any  application  or  disposition  of  property,  that  has  a 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  proper  and  faithful  discharge  of 
these  duties,  must  be  at  variance  with  the  public  good,  and  con- 
sequently illegal  and  void.     It  is  true  that  creations  of  peers  and 
promotions  in  the  peerage  emanate  from  the  Crown ;  and  the 
respect  we  entertain  for  the  Sovereign  will  not  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  or  any  other  prerogative,  he  can 
act  otherwise  than  according  to  the  best  and  purest  motives. 
But  we  all  know  that,  practically,  this  power  is  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  Minister — that  the  Crown  rarely  exer- 
cises it  except  at  his  suggestion,  and  on  his  recommendation  ; 
and,  further,  that  these  honours  are  usually  granted,  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  merit  or  distinguished  public  services,  to 
the  partisans  and  supporters  of  the  administration  for  the  time 
being,  and  seldom  to  its  opponents.     This  is  obvious  to  all,  and 
confirmed  by  every  day's  experience.     AVhat,  then,  would  be  the 
practical  result  of  this  state  of  things  with  reference  to  the  proviso 
now  under  consideration?     If  an  estate,  in  this  case  of  great 
extent  and  value,  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  creation  or  promotion 
in  the  peerage,  is  it  reasonable  to   suppose— speaking  generally 
(for  we  must  so  consider  the  subject),  and  without  reference  to 
particular  individuals — that  such  a  state  of  things  would  not 
have  at  least  a  tendency  to  lead  the  party  thus  interested  to  act, 
and  without  much  inquiry,  in  accordance  with  those  who  could 
insure  the  permanence  of  the  estate  to  his  descendants,  to  induce 
him  to   support  theii-  views   and  measures,   without  any  very 
scrutinising  regard  as  to  their  effect  or  propriety,  and  thus  to 
affect  that  free  agency  which  it  is  a  duty,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  keep  unimpaired?     That  there  maybe  exceptions — honour- 
able exceptions — to  such  an  influence  I  do  not  mean  to  doubt. 
There  may  also  be  individuals  who,  from  the  dread  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  swayed  by  such  motives,  might  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  which  would  also  be  liable  to  objection.     But,  taking 
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^^/jF'     liiankind  as  Ave  find  tliem,  we  could  not,  without  wilfully  closing 
'__  our  eyes  and  discarding  all  tlie  results  of  our  observation  and 


A  u  1853  experience,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  position  would 
not  have  a  tendencj',  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  strong  tendency, 
to  produce  the  result  which  I  have  stated,  viz. :  to  fetter  the  free 
agency  of  the  party  in  the  performance  of  the  important  duties 
incident  to  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  peerage  ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, I  think,  that  a  proviso  or  condition  which  has  a  tendency 
to  j)roduce  such  results  must  be  at  variance  with  the  piablic  good 
and  general  welfare.  It  is  admitted  that  any  contract  or  engage- 
ment having  a  tendency,  however  slight,  to  affect  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  is  illegal  and  void.  The  character  of  the 
Judge,  however  upright  and  pure,  does  not  vary  the  case.  Ko 
less  strong  must  be  the  principle  where  applied  to  the  important 
duties  of  legislation  and  to  those  judicial  duties  of  the  peerage 
upon  which  so  many  and  vast  interests  depend.  In  the  decision 
already  adverted  to,  as  to  the  insurance  of  the  wages  of  a  seaman, 
the  only  principle  upon  which  it  proceeded  was  that  such  a 
practice,  if  permitted,  would  tend  to  relax  his  exertions  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  and  thus  affect  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duty,  in  the  faithful  and  active  discharge  of  which  the  public 
interest  is  concei'ned ;  and  so  in  other  instances  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  more  particularly  to 
refer.  Each  case  must,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  be  decided 
upon  its  own  cii'cumstances,  as  applied  to  the  established  rule  of 
law  regarding  the  public  interest  and  welfare  ;  or,  to  use  the 
words  already  quoted  of  Lord  Havdwicke,  '  upon  political  argu- 
ments in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  as  they  concern  the 
government  of  a  nation.'  It  is  true,  and  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  other  motives,  such  as  love  of  power,  eagerness  for  office, 
&c.,  may,  and  undoubtedly  do,  more  or  less  influence  the  conduct 
of  men  in  the  performance  of  these  various  and  important  duties. 
But  if  cases  exist  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  they 
afford  no  reason  why,  when  a  further  influence  is  attempted  to 
be  created  by  an  unusual  disposition  of  property,  and  courts  of 
justice  are  called  upon  to  give  effect  to  such  disposition,  they 
should  not  refuse  to  give  it  their  sanction.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  a  proviso,  such  as  we  are  considering,  would  have,  if 
acted  upon,  a  tendency  to  influence  improperly  the  performance 
of  those  duties  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  think  it  would  have 
such  an  influence,  and  I  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  against  the 
public  good,  and  consequently  illegal  and  void." 

Lord  Brougliani,  liord  Truro,  and  Lord  St.  Leonards  con- 
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curred,    and    the    decree    was    reversed, — Lord    Cranwortli     CITAP. 

retaining  his  former   opinion.     Not   being  able   to   attend  

during  the  argument,  I  took  no  part  in  the  decision,  but  I  a.d.  185;i. 
cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who  pronounced  it  were 
legislating  rather  than  administering  the  existing  law.  In 
this  country  the  jjower  of  disposing  of  property  by  will  is 
carried  to  a  useless  and  mischievous  length,  and  such  a  fan- 
tastical shifting  of  property  on  contingencies  from  one  family 
to  another,  as  the  Earl  of  Bridgewator  proposed,  ought  not 
to  be  permitted ;  but  I  can  see  no  illegality  in  the  condition, 
and  it  would  be  vesting  a  very  dangerous  power  in  Courts 
of  Justice  if  they  were  allowed  to  adjudge  illegal  and  void 
all  contracts  and  all  dispositions  of  property  by  will  which,  as 
they  ISancy,  are  inexpedient  and  ought  to  be  forbidden.* 

*  Perhaps  I  cannot  consider  the  quostioTi  imi)artially,  having  given  the 
same  opinion  when  at  the  bar  in  the  lifotiino  of  Lord  Alford;  but  in  this 
opinion  Pembcrton  Leigh,  now  Lord  Kingsdowu,  and  several  very  eminent 
lawyers  then  consulted,  imanimously  joined. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


1854  TO   THE   AUTUMN   OF   1858. 


CHAP, 
IX. 

Session  of 
1854. 


Russian 
War. 


He  opposes 
my  Foreign 
Intercourse 
Bill. 


In  the  Session  of  1854  Lyndhurst  detached  himself  from 
the  Derbyite  party,  who  declined  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  the  policy  of  our  protracted  negotiation  with  Eussia, 
till  the  result  could  be  more  distinctly  known,  and  he  reso- 
lutely urged  the  Aberdeen  Government  to  act  with  more 
vigour  and  decision.  Speaking  of  the  papers  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  relating  to  this  subject,  he  said ; — 
"  They  will  be  found  to  afford  a  lively  picture  of  the  shuffling, 
evasive,  and  (if  I  might  apply  such  terms  to  persons  in  such 
exalted  stations,  I  would  say)  truckling,  and  mendacious  diplo- 
macy of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh." 

Ministers  having  declared  that  a  change  of  territorial 
boundary  should  be  no  object  of  the  war,  he  admonished 
them  that  the  status  quo  would  not  content  the  nation.  He 
said : — "  It  has  become  absolutely  necessary  that  a  change 
should  take  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube — a  cession 
of  territory  there  is  required  for  securing  that  most  im- 
portant, and  I  may  add  necessary  object,  on  which  so  much 
reliance  is  placed  by  Austria  and  Germany, — namely  the 
free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  this  great  river."*  To 
this  warning  Europe  may  be  indebted  for  the  important 
cession  of  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  whicli 
was  insisted  upon  and  obtained  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1856. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  I  had  a  little  specimen  of 
the  incurable  lubricity  of  my  octogenarian  friend,  and  his 
readiness  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  consistency  for  tlie  purpose 
of  gaining  his  end, — whatever  that  eiul  may  be.     He  cared 


*  136  Hansard,  311. 
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no  longer  about  place  or  preferment,  but  he  was  now  as  eager     CHAP, 
to  gain  applause    or  oratory,  as  he  had  once  been  to  secure  ' 


the  Great  Seal.  On  account  of  a  very  foolish  address,  carried  a.d.  i854. 
over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  merchants  of  London  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  after  the  coup  d'etat  which  made  him  Emperor, 
and  a  mischievous,  as  well  as  ludicrous  deputation  of  Quakers, 
who,  under  pretence  of  being  peacemongers,  went  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
to  persuade  him  that  he  might  do  what  he  liked  with  Turkey, 
without  any  danger  of  English  interference,  I  laid  a  Bill  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  prohibit  the  subjects  of 
this  country  from  having  any  intercourse  with  foreign  govern- 
ments on  public  affairs,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown. 
I  had,  as  a  precedent  an  Act  of  the  American  Congress,  and 
for  the  principle  I  had  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Burke,  in 
denouncing  as  treasonable  the  mission  by  IMr.  Fox  of  Mr. 
Adair  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  at  the  time  of  the  Kussian 
armament.  Lyndhurst  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  would 
warmly  support  me,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  sincerely 
intended  to  do  so.  But  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill 
springing  up  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Eoden,  and  others, 
who  contended  that  it  would  prevent  them  from  protecting 
converts  to  Protestantism  in  Koman  Catholic  countries,  "  the 
old  man  eloquent  "  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  gaining 
popularity  by  leading  the  attack. 

"  Everybody  knows,"  said  he,  "  that  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  himself  is  such  an  avowed  and  unflinching  advocate  for 
freedom  of  discussion  in  religious  matters,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  intentions  being  misinterpreted ;  otherwise  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  such  a  bill 
entertained  some  insidious  design  hostile  to  the  religious  liberty 
of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Again,  an  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty 
has  lately  been  committed  by  the  Tuscan  Government  on  two  of 
its  own  subjects,  foxmd  guilty  of  reading  a  translation  of  the 
Holy  Gospels.  Deputations  from  different  Protestant  States 
appeared  at  Florence  for  the  pui-pose  of  remonstrating  against 
this  oppression ;  one  deputation,  headed  by  a  noble  Earl,  a 
member  of  this  House,  distinguished  for  his  strong  Protestant 
feeling,  joined  in  the  pious  effort"  (Hear,  hear).  Lyndhurst 
continued,  turning  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,    "  Does  my  noble 
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dence in 
France. 


November, 
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Lord  Pal- 
merston 
Prime  Mi- 
nister. 
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speech 
against 
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and  learned  friend  really  mean  to  resti-ain  acts  of  this  sort, 
prompted  by  a  regard  for  our  Cliristian  brethren,  united  to 
us  by  a  common  faith,  and  equally  our  brethren,  although  being 
under  a  foreign  sky  ?  M}'  noble  and  learned  friend  coldly  pro- 
poses that  such  matters  should  be  left  to  our  diplomatic  agents ; 
but  the  consequence  would  only  be  a  correspondence  extending 
through  many  pages  of  Blue  Books,  and  barren  of  any  beneficial 
result."  * 

The  bill,  although  read  a  second  time,  was  ultimately  lost, 
when  Lyudhurst  once  more  laughed,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  at  what  he  called  the  absurdities  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Koden. 

For  a  great  many  years  Lyudhurst  had  occupied  a  hired 
country-house  at  Turville,  near  Henley,  in  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford, but — the  lease  having  expired,  and  the  landlord  having 
refused  to  renew  it,  except  for  a  long  term  of  years, — this 
summer,  after  the  prorogation,  he  made  a  tour  in  France, 
and  he  there  received  very  marked  attention  from  the  Em- 
peror Louis  Napoleon, — the  third  great  foreigTi  ruler  ^Yith 
Avhom  he  had  been  very  familiarly  acquainted — the  last  of 
the  tliree  being  destined  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  as 
distinguished  as  that  of  Washington  or  Louis  Philippe — 
although  some  parts  of  his  career  had  given  so  little  pro- 
mise. Lyndhurst  used  to  contemn  the  exile  living  in  a  garret 
in  London ;  but  now,  dazzled  by  his  success,  or  softened  by 
his  civilities,  he  had  learned  to  speak  of  him  with  respect  and 
with  kindness. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Lyndluirst  summoned  me  to 
a  conference  in  George  street,  and  he  expressed  his  im- 
patience to  denounce  the  Aberdeen  Government  for  their 
unskilful  conduct  of  the  war.  Ere  long  a  ministerial  crisis 
was  brought  on  by  the  sudden  secession  of  Lord  John 
llussell,  Avhicli  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Cabinet,  and  the  promotion  of  Lord  Palmerston 
to  the  Premie rsliip. 

Lyndhurst  tc^ok  an  active  part  in  the  parliamentary  cam- 
paign which  followed ;  but  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself 
by  a  great  speech  (which  he  publislied)  against  the  crooked 
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policy  of  Prussia.    Going  back  to  the  treacherous  part  played     CHAP, 
by  that  state  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  shovved  how- 


she  abandoned  her  character  of  mediator,  entered  into  an  2otii  xii,rch, 
alliance  oftensive  and  defensive  with  Napoleon,  and  accepted  ^^^^' 
as  a  bribe  for  so  doing  the  cession  of  Hanover — the  imme- 
morial family  inheritance  of  the  Khig  of  England,  her  ally. 
Said  he : — 

"  I  well  remember  the  stream  of  indignant  eloquence  poured 
forth  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Fox,  so  characteristic  of  his 
generous  and  noble  spirit.  The  utter  selfishness  and  vacillation 
of  Prussia  at  that  period,  professing  one  thing  and  doing  another, 
playing  the  game  of  fast  and  loose,  corresponds  in  principle,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  conduct  which  she  has  pursued  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  recent  negotiations.  My  Lords,  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  Prussian  Government,  and  if  my  noble  friend  shoidd 
be  tempted  to  enter  into  any  engagement  with  that  Power 
I  should  be  disposed  to  address  him  with  words  of  caution — 
Hunc  tu,  Momane,  caveto." 

He  concluded  with  sarcastic  observations  on  Lord  John 
Eussell,  who,  having  become  President  of  the  Council  and 
Colonial  Secretary,  w-as  suddenly  sent  as  our  negotiator  to 
Vienna : — 

"  It  requires  but  little  of  a  prophetic  spirit  to  foresee  that  he 
is  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  occupy  a  still  more  elevated 
and  commanding  position  in  her  Ma'jesty's  councils.  These 
things  fill  me  with  wonder,  and  when  I  contrast  the  noble  Lord's 
present  situation  and  future  brilliant  prospects  with  his  modest, 
retired,  and  anxious  appearance  a  few  weeks  since,  on  the  fuurth 
row  behind  the  Treasury  bench,  I  almost  insensibly  murmur  to 
myself  a  well  known  poetical  descrijjtion, — 

'  Parva  metu  primo,  luox  scse  attollit  in  auras, 
Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  iuter  nubila  couclit.' 

I  rely  on  the  sagacity  of  the  noble  Lord,  on  his  firmness,  his 
vigour,  his  decision,  and  on  the  strong  language  which  he  held 
not  long  since  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  as  a  sure  pledge 
that  he  will  not  consent  to  any  terms  of  peace  short  of  those 
which  shall  fully  secure  the  great  objects  for  which  the  war  was 
imdertaken."  * 
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However,  the  prediction  was  not  then  destined  to  be 
fulfilled,  and,  soon  after,  the  once  popular  Whig  leader  was 
forced  to  retire  from  office. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  1855  Lyndhurst  caused 
a  great  sensation  by  proclaiming,  as  the  champion  of  the  Jews, 
their  complete  and  immediate  emancipation,  and  he  cer- 
tainly exerted  himself  for  the  Israelites  as  sincerely  as 
he  could  have  done  had  he  himself  been  a  descendant  of 
Abraham. 

His  device  (about  which  at  the  close  of  the  session  he 
confidentially  consulted  me)  still  was  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  or  alter  the  Abjuration  Oath, — the  only  obstacle 
to  Jews  sitting  in  Parliament, — to  allow  the  words  "  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  to  stand  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Lords,  to  have  these  words  struck  out  in  the  Commons, 
and  then  to  try  to  get  a  vote  in  the  Lords  agreeing  to  this 
amendment. 

But  Lord  Derby  warned  him  of  a  commanding  Conserva- 
tive majority,  by  which  the  bill  would  have  been  crushed 
upon  a  division,  and  it  was  withdrawn  professedly  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  session. 

Upon  the  prorogation,  Lyndhurst  again  went  to  France, 
and  he  remained  in  Paris  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1856,  charming  all  classes  there  by  his  reckless  conversation 
and  his  'bonhomie. 

He  returned  to  London  a  few  days  before  Parliament  met, 
and  I  had  various  consultations  with  him  on  the  foolish 
Government  scheme  of  creating  peers  for  life.  He  was 
delighted  to  be  put  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  it,  in  which  1  cordially  joined.  He  now  showed  marvellous 
energy  and  talent.  His  speech  on  the  Ttli  of  February,  185G, 
on  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
"  that  P>aron  Wensleydale,  under  the  grant  of  a  peerage  to 
him  for  life,  had  no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament  as  a  peer,"  was, 
I  really  believe,  the  most  wonderful  ever  delivered  in  a  deli- 
berative assembly.  Serjeant  ]\raynard  spoke  several  times 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  as  old,  but  only  briefly 
and  dryly,  in  arguing  points  of  law.  Lyndhurst  on  this 
occasion,  if  a  man   of  35,   would   have  excited  unbouniled 
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astonishment,  by  liis  retentive  memory,  liis  deep  researcli,  CHAP, 
his  powers  of  reasoning,  and  liis  strokes  of  sarcasm.  AVithout  ___^___ 
ever  referring  to  a  note,  he  went  over  all  the  instances  of  a.d.  1856. 
peerages  for  life — from  that  of  Guiscard  de  I'Angle,  in  the 
reign  of  liicliard  II.,  to  Lady  Yarmouth's  in  the  reign  of 
George  II. — showing  that  not  one  of  them  was  a  precedent  for 
a  peer  for  life,  as  such,  sitting  in  Parliament ;  he  turned  into 
ridicule  Lord  Coke's  dictum  that  the  grant  of  a  peerage  for 
life  would  be  good,  although  for  a  term  of  years  it  would 
be  bad,  because  it  would  go  to  executors  ;  he  was  very  droll 
upon  the  grants  of  peerages  for  life  to  the  royal  mistresses, 
who  bad  never  claimed  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House  or  to 
vote  by  proxy ;  he  even  ventured,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
to  rely  on  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  because  this  profli- 
gate statesman  had  thrown  out  something  against  life  peerages, 
as   a   great   legal   authority,   quoting  Dryden's   well-kno^vn 

lines, — 

"  la  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean, 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress ; 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access." 

Coming  to  constitutional  considerations,  he  pointed  out  with 
irresistible  force  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  attempted 
innovation,  illustrating  his  argument  with  the  contempt  and 
insignificance  into  which  Louis  Philippe's  Assembly  of  Peers 
for  Life  fell,  followed  by  the  extinction  of  freedom  in  France, 
and  he  bitterly  reproached  the  Government  for  their  ignorant 
precipitation  in  bringing  forward  such  a  revolutionizing  mea- 
sure, admitted  to  be  of  doubtful  legality,  without  ever  con- 
sulting their  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General  upon  it,  or  even 
deliberately  discussing  it  in  the  Cabinet. 

After  the  victory  had  been  achieved  by  the  rejection  of  Lord 
Wensleydale,  Lyndhurst  very  properly  gave  notice  of  moving 
for  a  Select  Committee,  to  consider  the  means  of  improving  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  which  had  fallen  into  sad  Appellate 
disrepute.*  His  proposal  was  that  the  blaster  of  the  Rolls  and  of  the  Lords. 

*  It  was  notorious  tliat  Cranworth  and  St.  Leonards,  who  often  sat  with- 
out a  third  law  Lord,  frequently  differed,  and  sometimes  left  the  decision  to 
depend  on  the  maxim  prxgumitur  yro  negatite.  If  Brougham  hapiwned  to  be 
present,  be  was  occupied  with  various  matters  which  interested  him  more  than 
the  appeal. 
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the  Vice-Cliancellors  should  be  summoned  to  advise  the  House 
in  equity  appeals,  as  the  Common  I^aw  Judges  are  summoned 
in  writs  of  error  from  the  courts  of  common  law.  But  Lord 
Derby  stran(vely  and  unfortunately  took  the  subject  out  of 
his  hands,  delivered  a  very  indiscreet  harangue,  in  which, 
although  sincerely  desirous  of  retaining  the  appellate  juris- 
diction in  the  House,  he  furnished  many  plausible  topics  to 
those  who  wished  to  deprive  us  of  it.  To  the  Committee 
then  appointed  I  am  much  afraid  will  hereafter  be  justly 
attributed  the  permanent  discredit  of  our  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, which  had  been  held  in  reverence  for  so  many  gene- 
rations. The  bill  which  emanated  from  this  Committee  was 
concocted  between  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Granville,  to  sanc- 
tion the  appointment  of  a  limited  number  of  life  peers  for 
assisting  in  the  judicial  business  of  the  House.  Lyndliurst 
neither  supported  nor  opposed  this  bill  in  its  passage  through 
the  Lords,  but  he  expressed  great  pleasure  to  me  when  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Commons, — not  sparing  what  he  described  as 
"  the  presumption  of  Derby,  for  rashly  meddling  with  matters 
wliich  he  ought  to  have  left  in  more  competent  hands." 

During  this  session  Lyndhurst  made  speeches  which  at- 
tracted considerable  notice,  on  the  future  government  of  the 
Danubian  provinces,  as  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and 
upon  the  oppression  exercised  by  Austria  and  France  over 
tlie  once  free  states  of  Italy. 

But,  the  Russian  War  being  over,  foreign  affairs  bad  lost 
much  of  their  interest,  and  Lyndhurst  thought  that  he  should 
gain  more  distinction  liy  devoting  himself  to  social  questions 
which  were  now  agitating  the  public.  So  he  proclaimed 
himself  "  Champion  of  the  Eights  of  "Women."  To  this  course 
he  was  impelled  partly  by  the  fascination  of  the  accomplished, 
witty,  and  still  beautiful  Mrs.  Norton,  who  had  acquired  no 
small  literary  fame  by  her  poems,  as  well  as  by  several 
jiampldcts  she  had  written  on  the  wrongs  of  her  sex. 

A  bill  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  originated 
from  the  report  of  a  royal  commission,  over  wliich  I  had 
the  honour  to  preside,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
divorce.  We  had  recommended  that  the  law  should  remain 
as  it  had  i)ractically  existed  for  near  200  years, — according 
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to  which  a  husband  wliose  wife  had  been  unfaithful   to  him,     ^l^^^- 

without  any  fault  on  his  part,  could  obtain  a  dis^iolution  of  

the  marriage,  but  tlie  corresponding  riglit  was  only  given  a.d.  185(.. 
to  the  wife  if  tlio  husband  had  been  unfaithful  under  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
should  afterwards  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  The  pro- 
posed change  was  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage, — viz.,  by  the  decree  of  a  regularly 
constituted  judicial  tribunal,  instead  of  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, passed  in  each  individual  case,  after  an  action  at  law  for 
criminal  conversation  and  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court.  The  first  session  in  which  the  bill 
framed  on  this  principle  was  introduced,  Lyndhurst  did  not 
object  to  it,  but  now  he  denounced  it  as  shamefully  inadequate. 
In  the  first  place,  he  denied  that  adultery  was  the  only  ground 
on  which  marriage  ought  to  be  dissolved,  and  he  insisted  that 
cruelty,  desertion,  conviction  upon  a  charge  of  felony,  and 
other  causes  which  rendered  cohabitation  of  husband  and  wife 
inexpedient,  should  be  added.  Then  he  contended  that  what- 
ever was  good  cause  of  divorce  for  the  husband  should  equally 
be  good  cause  of  divorce  for  the  wife,  so  that  the  two  sexes 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  He  next 
exposed  very  forcibly,  and  very  truly,  the  injustice  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  which  gives  absolutely  to  the  hus- 
band all  the  personal  property  of  the  wife,  so  as  to  enable  him, 
after  he  has  deserted  her,  to  seize  the  earnings  of  her  honest 
industry,  that  he  may  supply  the  extravagant  wants  of  his 
mistress.  But  not  contenting  himself  with  providing  the 
means  of  enabling  the  wife  to  obtain  a  judicial  separation, 
and  thenceforth  protecting  her  property  and  her  person 
against  the  husband,  he  proposed  that  the  personal  as  well 
as  the  real  property  of  the  wife  should  always  remain  exclu- 
sively hers,  and  that,  as  far  as  property  is  concerned,  husband 
and  wife  should  always  be  two  distinct  persons,  who  may 
contract  together,  specially,  how  their  property  is  to  be  en- 
joved  during  the  coverture,  and  in  what  proportion  they  shall 
respectively  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  household 
and  the  rearing  of  their  common  offspring.  He  likewise 
dwelt  very  pathetically,  and  with  verv  sound  reason,  on  the 
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crimiual  conversation,  and  the  monstrous  hardship  \\hich  this 


-A.D.  1856.  throws  upon  the  wife,  who,  although  innocent,  cannot  be 
heard  in  defence  of  her  innocence. 

On  Lyndhurst's  motion,  this  bill  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  that  he  might  there  have  an  opportunity  of 
adding  clauses  to  meet  these  multiplied  grievances.  The 
Committee  sat  several  weeks,  during  which  all  these  subjects 
were  deliberately  considered,  and  were  ably  treated  by  the 
venerable  domestic  Eegenerator.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
altering  the  principle  npon  which  the  dissolution  of  marriage 
was  to  rest, — the  tremendous  danger  being  pointed  out  of 
giving  facility  of  divorce,  and  the  rule  of  allowing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  only  where  cohabitation  is  no  longer 
morally  possible,  being  shown  to  apply  very  differently  to 
the  adultery  of  the  wife  and  the  adultery  of  the  husband.* 

Lyndhurst  succeeded  in  making  some  useful  additions 
to  the  bill,  for  which  he  Avas  rapturously  praised  by  the  press, 
while  we,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  entire  equality  and 
homogeneity  of  the  sexes,  were  scurrilously  abused  as  "  cruel 
tyrants/'  and  sometimes  as  "  ignorant  monks."  The  bill  was 
so  long  delayed  in  the  Committee,  that  it  did  not  reach  the 
Lower  House  in  time  to  be  considered  there. 
Jew  Bill  In  this   Session   Lyndhurst  again   strenuously  advocated 

je^Ted.^^'  ^^^  Jsw  Bill ;  but  he  made  no  converts,  and  it  was  again 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  He  deeply  deplored  the 
blindness  of  Lord  Derby,  who,  he  said,  "  for  the  sake  of  Disraeli, 
and  the  good  of  the  Conservative  party,  should  have  dismissed 
his  scruples  about  imchristianizing  the  Legislature,  if  he  had 
any." 

*  Afterwards,  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill,  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  holds  tiiat  Scripture  forbids  tiio  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage, oven  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  denied  that  our  principle  would  lead 
to  divorce  a  vinculo ;  for,  said  he, — "  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  Cliristian 
husband  to  forgive,  and  ho  is  bound  to  do  so  tofies  qitoties,  and  the  more 
frequently  and  the  more  grievously  the  wife  sins  the  more  tho  husband  is 
bound  to  forgive  and  cherish  her,  having  taken  her /or  heittr  for  icorse." 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  Loudon  Kotzebue's  play  of  tho  '  Stranger ' 
was  very  popular,  and  was  thought  to  be  very  d(>moralizing,  on  account  of 
the  hero  having  taken  back  to  his  bosom  his  erring  wife.  But  tiio  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  would  have  applauded  and  pronounced  his  blessing  on  the 
re-union. 
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I  took  leave  of  liiin  in  his  house  in  George  street,  Hanover     ^y^P- 
square,  where  I  found  him  deeply  engaged  in  studying  the   ^_1^_ 
writings  of  St.  Augustine,  with  a  view  to  the  next  Session    a.d.  1806. 
of  l*arliament,  that  he  might  be   able  to  ^jrove  (contrary  to  Lyndhurst 
the  assertion  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  that  this  distinguished  J^'jli^s*'*^ 
Father  of  the  Latin  Church  does  not  consider  marriage  indis- 
soluble, and  does  not  think  that  it  is  adultery  to  marry  a 
divorced  woman,  if  slie  was  really  divorced  for  adultery.     He 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  spend  the  autumn  at  Dieppe, 
where  a  month  later  I  heard  he  was  assisting  his  great  friend 
Ikron  Alderson  to  fly  paper  kites — and  amusing  himself,  by 
turns,  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  on 
divorce  and  the  amorous  novels  of  Eugene  Sue. 

Durino;  the  short  Session  in  1857  which  preceded  the  Session  in 
abrupt  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Lyndhurst  and  I  coalesced  1357. 
in  lamenting  the  course  taken  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cran worth, 
who  again,  without  having  consulted  us,  had  introduced  the 
two  great  annual  measures,  (1)  "  for  the  abolition  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  court  of 
probate,"  and  (2)  "  for  regulating  the  law  of  divorce."  These  he 
introduced  in  a  shape  which  needlessly  excited  oi)positiou  to 
them,  as  he  proposed  to  make  the  will  of  every  man  who  dies 
the  subject  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  and  to  give  to  all  married 
people  a  power  of  voluntary  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro,  when- 
ever they  have  a  temporary  quarrel,  or  grow  tired  of  one 
another.  I  was  extremely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  sliow  hos- 
tihty  to  the  Government,  as  I  considered  the  country  safer 
under  Lord  Palmerston  than  it  could  then  be  under  any  other 
ininister ;  but  I^yndhurst,  no  longer  with  any  view  to  office 
himself,  and  merely  from  a  love  of  excitement,  eagerly  wished 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  government,  and  he  had  again 
allied  himself  with  Lord  Derby.  Accordingly,  when  the  Lyndhurst 
motion  was  brouirht  forward  about  the  rupture  with  China,  ^V*''® 

"  '■  China  ques- 

he  delivered  a  very  long  and  able  speech  in  defence  of  ]\Ian-  Uon. 
darin  Yeh  and  tl)e  Cantonese,  and  against  the  ministry  at 
home,  for  supporting  the  aggressive  proceedings  of  Sir  John 
Bowring  and  Admiral  Seymour.  He  distorted  the  facts  con- 
siderably, and  laid  down  a  good  deal  of  questionable  law.  I 
was  strongly  urged   by  Lord  Granville  to  answer  him ;  but 
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I  refused  to  interfere,  as  I  was  not  quite  master  of  all  tV.e 
complicated  facts,  and  my  law  would  certainly  have  been 
questioned.     I  therefore  merely  paired  against  the  vote  of 
censure,   and   went   home.     Next   day  I   had   the   pleasure 
of  twitting  Lyndhurst  with  the  majority  of  tliirty-six  against 
him,  notwithstanding  the  liberties  he  had  used  with  fact  and 
with   law.     But  he  told  me   triuuiphantly  that   the   result 
would  be  very  different  in  the  Commons,  where  the  motion 
was  to  be  made  by  Cobden,  and  was  to  be  supported  by  all 
the  Eadicals,  by  all  the  Conservatives,  by  all  the  Peelites, 
and  by  a  pretty  sprinkling  of  the  Whigs.     I  called  in  George 
street  on  Sunday,  March  1st,  to  take  leave  of  him  previous 
to  my  departure  on  the  Spring   Circuit.     He  was  in  high 
o-lee.     The  China  debate,  after  two  adjournments,  was  still 
pending  in  the  Commons,  and  several  hot  Tories  came  in, 
assuring  him  of  victory,  and  ascribing  the  coming  change  of 
ministry  mainly  to  his  efforts.    He  told  me  there  would  have 
been  no  doubt  as  to  the  result,  if  the  House  had  divided  on 
Thursday  or  Friday,  but  that  on  Sunday,  Hayter,  the  Whig 
whipper-in,  had  been  very  profuse  of  bribes  and  promises, 
and  that  a  number  of  shabby  fellows  were  afraid  of  losing 
their  seats  upon  a  dissolution. 

In  spite  of  these  bribes,  promises,  and  fears,  ministers  were 
beaten,   and   a   dissolution    followed.      But   Lyndhurst   was 
cruelly  disappointed  by  finding  that  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ino-  in  the  country  against  his  boasted  coalition  of  Radicals, 
Conservatives,  Peelites,  and  disappointed  Whigs,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  elections  made  Palmerston  much  stronger  than 
ever.  He  was  in  hopes  that  the  promised  parliamentary  reform 
might  have  caused  a  mutiny  in  the  Liberal  camp,  but  this  mea- 
sure being  by  universal  consent  adjourned  for  a  year,  the 
Government  was  safe  for  the  session,  and  Lyndhurst  only  con  - 
sidcrcd  how  he  could  gain  most  eclat  by  the  exertion  of  his  ora- 
torical powers.    He  had  become  feebler  in  his  body,  not  being 
able  to  walk  into  the  House  without  assistance  from  a  friend, 
nor  to  stand  without  support  from  his  staff;  but  liis  wonderful 
memory,  and  all  his  mental  powers,  remained  in  full  vigour. 
Having  brought  ]\[rs.  Norton  to  hear  and  applaud  him,  ho 
was   more   enthusiastic  and   determined  in   advocating   the 
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rights  of  women.  He  now  produced  the  truit  of  his  re- 
searches in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  showed  that,  till  Eomish  tyranny  was  a.d.  isst. 
established,  the  absolute  and  perpetual  indissolubility  of  mar-  Lyndhmst 
riajre  was  a  doctrine  unknown  to  the  Church.  Not  contented  °"  '^""*' 
with  the  just  interpretation  of  the  texts  in  the  Gospels  which 
permit  divorce  for  adultery,  he  still  insisted  on  the  right  to 
divorce  for  desertion,  cruelty,  and  other  causes  which  might 
render  the  continued  cohabitation  of  a  woman  with  her 
husband  unhappy  for  her;  and  he  bitterly  inveighed  against 
those  who,  tyrannising  over  the  weaker  sex,  did  not  give 
them  the  same  right  which  men  arrogate  to  themselves  of 
getting  rid  of  an  unwortliy  yoke-fellow.  He  paid,  I  believe, 
a  just  compliment  to  wives,  in  saying  that  instead  of  seeking 
to  take  advantage  of  a  casual  infidelity  of  their  husbands  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  condonation :  but  he  could  not  answer 
the  objection  that  if  the  infidelity  of  the  husband  were  consti- 
tuted a  just  cause  of  divorce,  it  would  be  made  an  instrument 
of  fraud  and  collusion,  and  husbands  and  wives  would  often 
wish  to  change  partners  if  this  could  be  done  without  any  of 
the  parties  concerned  losing  caste,  or  suffering  materially  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world.  The  result  of  this  facility  of 
divorce  in  moral  Scotland,  with  which  he  tauntingly  compli- 
mented me,  a'ffords  no  inference  as  to  its  result  in  England ; 
and  we  ought  rather  to  look  to  Prussia,  where  in  a  moderately 
sized  fashionable  assembly,  a  married  lady  is  almost  sure  to 
meet  with  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  whom  she  has  been 
before  married,  and  where,  if  she  feels  a  new  change  of  her 
affections,  she  may,  without  scandal,  make  another  trans- 
ference of  her  conjugal  duties. 

Lyndhurst  was  now  in  hopes  that  he  was  about  to  earn  Lyndhurst 
the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  title  of  ''  Liberator  of  the  j^„  ts  the 
Jews,"    conferred    upon   him  Mhen   he  passed  the  bill    per-  -^ewBill 
mitting  Jews  to  hold  all  offices  in  municipal  corporations,  succsss. 
The   bill   for    permitting   them   to   sit   in   Parliament    had 
passed  the  Commons   by  an  immense  majority,  being  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Derby's  own  son,  by  his  Colonial  Secretary  Sir 
John   Pakin£:ton.  and  h\  his  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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ClLvr.  mons,  a  Jew  bv  birth  and  uarmlv  attached  to  his  race. 
__!__  Therewas  a  notion  that  Lord  Derby  himself  from  policy,  if  not 
A.n.  is.jT.  from  conviction,  would  be  desirous  to  see  the  final  settlement 
of  a  question  which  divided  his  adherents,  and  must  greatly 
embarrass  him  if  he  should  again  have  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  premiership.  But  he  was  inflexibly  obstinate, 
and,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  all  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  who  had  before  voted  against  the 
Jews,  after  hearing  an  admirable  speech  from  Lyndhurst  in 
favour  of  toleration,  voted  against  them  once  more,  so  that  the 
legislature  was  not  yet  "  unchristianized." 
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HaviDff  observed  from  several  trials  before  me  the  frightful  obscene 

.  ...  .  Publica- 

exteut  to  which  the  circulation  of  obscene  books  and  prints  tions  Bill. 
was  carried,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  remedy  by  indictment 
against  the  publishers,  I  had  introduced  a  bill  giving  a  power 
to  search  for,  carry  away,  and  destroy  such  abominations, 
under  a  warrant  to  be  obtained  from  a  magistrate.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason,  Lyndhurst  violently  opposed 
this  measure,  and  on  the  second  reading  he  delivered  a 
most  elaborate,  witty,  unfair,  and,  I  must  add,  profligate 
speech  against  the  bill,  and  moved  tliat  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  three  months.  His  motion  was  rejected,  and 
on  the  third  reading  we  had  such  a  rough  passage  of  arms 
that  the  entente  cordiale  which  had  subsisted  between  us  for 
nearly  ten  years  was  for  a  while  suspended,  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  not  restored  between  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  and  myself  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

He  did  not  appear  at  the  short  meeting  of  Parliament 
which  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year  1857,  to  indemnify 
the  Government  for  having  authorised  an  issue  of  notes  by 
the  Bank  of  England   beyond  what  they  were  justified  in 
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doing  under  Peel's  Act,  in  relation  to  the  gold  bullion 
in  their  coffers.  Pahnerston  at  this  time  appeared  to  be 
stronger  than  any  English  minister  since  the  time  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  and  Lyndhurst  despaired  of  further  political 
excitement  from  ministerial  changes. 

But  before  Parliament  again  met,  there  were  visible 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  convulsion.  Palmerston's  liead 
appeared  to  be  turned  by  his  elevation.  He  became  careless 
about  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  or  of  his  supporters 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  the  public,  and  gave 
great  offence  to  many  of  his  well-wishers.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  have  weathered  another  session  but  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  met  the  crisis  caused  by  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  Orsini  and  the 
other  conspirators  had  hatched  their  plot  in  England, 
and  here  had  manufactured  the  hand  grenades  by  which 
their  object  was  to  be  executed.  The  cry  arose  in  France 
that  the  English  harboured  and  encouraged  the  cons})irators ; 
and  the  French  Government,  by  the  speeches  of  its  func- 
tionaries, and  by  a  diplomatic  despatch,  very  improperly 
called  upon  us  immediately  to  alter  our  laws  with  respect 
to  aliens  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  riirht 
answer  clearly  would  have  been,  that  aliens  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  bound  by  the  same  laws  as  native- 
born  subjects,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  punishment  if  they  con- 
spired to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  a  foreign  state  in  amity 
with  her  Majesty,  or  to  assassinate  any  one,  of  whatever 
degree,  living  abroad ;  that  we  were  still  resolved  to  afford 
an  asylum  to  all  political  exiles  while  they  conducted  them- 
selves peaceably  among  us,  and  that,  being  satisfied  with 
our  laws,  and  no  others  having  just  cause  to  comi)lain  of 
them,  we  must  decline  the  invitation  to  alter  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, without  returning  any  written  answer,  the  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  respecting 
conspiracies  by  foreigners,  and  to  make  the  punishment  of  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Hearing  a  rumour  of  this  intention,  and  highly 
disapproving  of  it,  a  few  days  before  l*arliament  was  to  reas- 
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semble  I  wrote  a  note  to  Lyndliurst,  announcing  my  intention     ^'^x^' 
to  put  a  question  to  tlie  Government  upon  it  in  the  House  of 


Lords  unless  he  would,  and  strongly  urging  him  to  do  so.    a.d.  i8o8. 
The  same  day  he  called  at  Stratlieden  House  when  I  was  not  Diplomatic 
at  home,  and,  along  with  his  card,  left  a  very  civil  answer  to  '^^^^^^^ 
my  note,  saving  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  me  respecting  between 

'  ^l.^±l^.u.^u^.    Lords  Lvnii- 

the  course  which  our  Government  ought  to  adopt,  but  that  i,„j^t  ^nj 
Lord  Derby  himself  meant  to  mention  the  subject  the  first  Campbell. 
night  that  the  House  sat. 

Sir  George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  learning  at  Brookes's 
what  1  contemplated,  called  upon  me  and  assured  me  that  the 
Government  had  no  intention  to  ask  for  power  to  send  aliens 
out  of  the  country,  and  that  Lord  Derby  had  undertaken  to 
support  the  alteration  of  the  law  which  was  to  be  proposed. 
I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  in  debate  to  lay  down  the  law  Law  as  to 

11  •    •        J.1     J.  -J.    aliens  vesid- 

as  it  actually  stands,  and  to  express  my  strong  opmion  tnat  it  ing  in 
required  no  alteration.  Lyndhurst  concurred.  The  Bill,  how-  t:Dgland. 
ever,  passed  the  Lords,  and  if  it  had  not  been  demanded  by  the 
French  Government,  it  would  have  been  harmless  enough. 
But  it  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  Commons,  and,  to 
smooth  its  way  there,  the  Attorney  General  misrepresented 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  saying  that  acts  offensive  to 
foreign  governments  might  be  done  with  impunity  by  aliens 
residing  in  England,  although  the  same  acts  would  be 
punishable  if  done  by  native-born  British  subjects.  Next 
evening  Lyndhurst,  without  any  previous  concert  with  me, 
asked  me  in  his  place  if  my  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  law  alleged  to  have  been  laid  down  "  elsewhere  "  by 
her  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  and  if  I  approved  of  it.  I 
then,  "  in  defence  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  to  quiet  the  alarm 
which  might  be  excited  among  neighbouring  nations," 
denounced  the  law  imputed  to  Mr.  Attorney  as  erroneous, 
and  explained  how  aliens  resident  here  owe  a  temporary  alle- 
giance to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  are  liable  to  be  prose- 
cuted and  punished  for  any  acts  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
England  done  by  them  in  this  country,  in  the  same  manner 
ns  if  they  had  been  born  witliiu  the  sound  of  Bow  bell. 
Lyndhm-st  and  all  the  law  lords  seriatim  expressed  their  con- 
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CHAP,     currence.     Nevertheless,  Mr.  Attorney  renewed  the  attack  in 

the  Commons,  asserting  that  this  scene  in  the  Lords  had 

A.D.  1858.    been  got  up  by  concert  between  the  venerable  ex-Chancellor 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

"Without  giving  me  any  notice  of  his  intention,  Lyndhurst 
soon  after  made  a  violent  speech  against  a  bill  I  introduced 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  a  select  committee,  to 
legalise  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
ment  and  of  discussions  at  public  meetings  on  subjects  in 
which  the  public  have  an  interest.  He  professed  a  v/ish 
that  the  bill  might  be  read  a  second  time,  "in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  amended  in  committee ;  "  but  he  most 
unfairly  misrepresented  the  mode  in  which  it  Avould  operate 
if  passed  as  it  was  originally  clraw^n,  and,  having  concluded 
his  speech  in  the  midst  of  "cheers  and  laughter,"  he  im- 
mediately left  the  House,  that  I  might  not  retaliate  upon 
him  in  my  reply. 
Final  eman-  However,  we  cordially  co-operated  in  the  emancipation  of 
the^Jews"  ^^^  Jews,  which  in  a  strange  manner  was  this  session  finally 
and  unexpectedly  accomplished.  According  to  his  early 
liberal  creed  he  was  rather  disposed  to  be  on  their  side,  but  a 
slight  hope  of  advantage  to  his  position  or  his  fame  from 
tahing  the  other  side  would  have  brouirlit  from  him  a  seem- 
ingly  earnest  representation  of  the  terrible  dangers  to  be 
produced  by  "  unchristianizing  the  Legislature."  When  the 
bill  for  reforming  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  lately 
before  Parliament,  as  High  Steward  of  that  corporation  still 
devoted  to  exclusiveness,  he  had  as  zealously  combated  all  con- 
cession to  the  Dissenters  as  when  he  first  fought  under  Lord 
Castlereagli.  But  he  had  no  private  motive  for  opposing  the 
Israelitish  cause,  and  he  easily  discovered  that  there  would  be 
much  more  distinction  in  being  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  advocates  for  religious  liberty,  than  in  playing  a  subordi- 
nate part  under  Loi'd  Derby,  who  seemed  determined  at  all 
liazards  to  secure  to  himself  the  title  of  "the  last  of  the 
bigots."  I  had  incurred  considerable  obloquy  with  extreme 
and  fooHsh  Liberals  by  denouncing  Lord  John  Kussell's 
scheme  for  introducing  Jews  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Resolution,  but  I  Imd  always  sought  to  gain  this  object 
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by  constitutional  means.     Soon  after  the  commencement  of     ^?;^^• 

.  .  .  JL^- 

the  session  I  had  a  consultation  with  Lyndhurst  as  to  the  , 

course  now  to  be  pursued ;  and  acknowledging  him  as  my  a.d.  1858. 
chief,  I  advised  that  we  should  originate  nothing  in  the 
Lords,  but  wait  till  the  annual  Jew  Bill  should  come  up 
from  the  Commons,  when  we  should  do  our  best  to  support 
it.  He  showed  a  great  desire  to  reintroduce  his  "  Oaths 
Bill,"  but  he  agreed  to  allow  the  contest  to  take  place  as  I 
suggested. 

^Yhen  the  Bill,  introluced  into  the  Commons  by  Lord 
John  Eussell,  reached  us,  we  were  in  great  spirits,  being  told 
that  the  Government  intended  to  support  the  second  reading ; 
and  as  three  of  Lord  Derby's  cabinet  (including  his  own  son) 
had  voted  for  it,  the  general  expectation  was  that,  yielding 
to  public  opinion,  and  extricating  his  party  from  a  great  em- 
barrassment, he  now  intended  to  let  it  pass. 

When  the  second  reading  came  on,  Lyndhurst  once  more 
delivered  an  excellent  speech  in  support  of  religious  liberty — 
unnecessarily  shocking  some  more  temperate  friends  of  the 
cause  by  professing  his  readiness  to  admit  into  Parliament 
Mahometans  and  Deists,  if  they  were  good  citizens.  But 
Lord  Derby,  although  he  consented  to  the  Bill  passing  this 
stage  without  a  division,  expressed  a  firm  determination  in 
Committee  to  strike  out  the  clause  which  admitted  Jews 
to  take  the  new  oath  without  saying,  "  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian."  In  the  Committee,  Lord  Chelmsford,  the 
Chancellor,  after  an  uncompromising  speech  against  the  Jews, 
moved  to  omit  the  obnoxious  clause,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  by  an  immense  majority.  We  thought  that  the 
theme  would  be  heard  of  no  more  during  this  Session,  unless 
the  coup  cVe'tat  should  be  again  attempted  in  the  Commons  of 
proceeding  by  Kesolution.  But,  when  the  bill  came  back 
from  the  Commons  with  their  reasons  for  insisting  upon  the 
negatived  clause,  Lord  Lucan  gave  notice  of  a  bill  to  autho- 
rise either  House  of  Parliament  to  admit  Jews  by  Kesolution, 
and  Lord  Derby  expressed  his  willingness  to  agree  to  what 
he  called  a  compromise  on  this  principle.  Lyndhurst  was 
much  hurt  by  the  notion  of  a  cavalry  officer  carrying  ofif  the 
glory  of  being  "  Liberator  of  the  Jews,"  and  on  the  same 
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CHAP,  evening  that  Lord  Lncan's  bill  was  produced,  laid  on  the 
___^J__  table  a  new  bill  of  his  own  as  a  substitute  for  the  Commons' 
A.D.  1858.  bill — introducing  into  it  an  enabling  clause,  which  would 
have  extended  to  all  who  disbelieve  the  Christian  religion. 
Both  bills  stood  for  a  second  reading  the  same  evening. 
Lord  Derby  declaring  that  he  preferred  Lord  Lucan's  bill, 
Lyndhurst,  with  a  mortified  air,  withdrew  his  own,  but  still 
made  a  good  fight  in  exposing  the  course  which  Lord 
Derby  was  pursuing, — viz.,  with  Lord  Lucan's  Bill,  to  send 
back  to  the  Commons  the  Oaths  Bill — to  insist  on  striking 
out  from  it  the  clause  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  to  assign  to 
them  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  it  would  be  impious  to  admit 
a  Jew  to  sit  in  a  Christian  assembly.  At  Lyndhurst's  instiga- 
tion I  several  times  pointed  out  the  incongruity  and  absurdity 
of  this  proceeding,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mons, "We  know  that  we  should  be  damned  if  we  agreed  to 
admit  a  Jew  to  sit  among  us,  but  we  give  you  authority 
to  allow  Jews  to  sit  among  you,  and  if  you  please  you  may 
do  so,  and  be  damned  to  you." 

In  a  few  days  after,  Baron  Eothschild  duly  took  his  seat 
as  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
object  for  which  Lyndhurst  had  struggled  was  gained ;  but 
he  was  sadly  mortified  that  the  glory  of  the  victory  was 
divided  between  Lord  John  Kussell  and  Lord  Lucan.  I  had 
tiie  satisfaction  of  telling  him  that  he  had  been  exceedingly 
ill-used  by  Lord  Derby,  and  that,  leaving  the  Tory  ranks  for 
ever,  he  ought  again  to  be  a  Liberal  in  omnibus. 

He  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day  of  the  Proroga- 
tion, to  hear  in  what  terms  Jewish  emancipation,  the  most 
important  event  of  the  Session,  would  be  noticed  in  the  Royal 
speech.  To  his  great  disgust  it  was  not  even  alluded  to; 
while  her  Majesty  was  made  to  rejoice  in  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  her  subjects,  from  the  Bill  for  uniting 
King's  College  and  Mareschal  College  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 


I 


Heaven  knows  whether  Lyndhurst  and  I  shall  both  survive, 
80  as  that  I  may  narrate  his  career  in  the  year  1859  ;  and,  if 
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u'e  do.  Heaven  only  knows  what  party  he  may  then  belong     CiiAr. 
to,  and    what  opinions  he   may   then  profess.      ]\reanwhile  ' 


I  must  conclude  this  Memoir.  The  extraordinary  man  who  a.d.  i8j8. 
is  the  subject  of  it  may  live  to  do  and  to  say  things  as 
remarkable  as  any  I  have  related  of  him  ;  but  lest  my  own 
career  should  be  suddenly  closed,  and  I  should  not  be  able  to 
make  an  examination  of  his  character  after  his  death,  I  add 
a  few  comments,  as  if  he  belonged  entirely  to  the  past. 

I  do  not  think  tliat  those  who  have  known  him  thoroughly  Character 
will  say  that  I  have  treated  him  unjustly  or  harshly.  Having  i  yndhui-st. 
passed  so  many  merry  hours  in  his  company,  I  bear  him  only 
good  will,  and  I  am  ever  pleased  when,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
I  can  write  anything  in  his  praise.  But  truth  would  be  vio- 
lated, and  pernicious  consequences  would  follow  from  his 
example,  if  his  errors  were  not  pointed  out — if  it  were  con- 
sidered that  brilliant  qualities  may  supply  the  place  of  sound 
principles,  and  that  a  man  utterly  disregarding  the  means  by 
which  he  seeks  advancement,  may  calculate  on  enjoying, 
along  wath  splendid  success  in  public  life,  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity. 

I  am  bound,  therefore,  sternly  to  pronounce,  that  although 
Lyndlmrst  had  opinions,  inclinations,  and  propensities  which 
were  generally  right,  so  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  human 
happiness, — and  still  less  could  he  be  justly  compared  (as  he 
sometimes  was)  to  an  evil  spirit  w^ho  delights  in  mischief, — 
yet,  from  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  devoid  of  public  principle,  and  to  be  actuated  too 
often  by  a  sense  of  interest.  He  has  been  consciously  con- 
tented with  "  a  wounded  name,"  the  only  limit  to  his  aberra- 
tion from  rectitude  being  that  he  should  not  lose  his  social 
position,  trusting  to  dexterity  and  good  luck  to  escape 
the  perils  he  encountered,  and  occasionally  venturing  on 
the  very  brink  of  destruction.  He  justly  placed  great 
reliance  on  his  manners,  wliioh  were  most  agreeable,  and 
which  often  saved  him  ;  for  they  were  accepted  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  virtue.  His  chief  resource  was  recklessness  in 
conversation.     He  used  unmeasured  freedoms  with  himself, 
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CHAP,     as  well  as  bis  colleagues  and  opponents,  and,  representing 
____1__  his  own  character  to  be  worse  than  it  really  was,  be  often 


A.D,  1808.  induced  a  belief  that  all  that  himself  and  others  said  against 
bim  must  be  taken  as  mere  mystification  and  badinage.  But 
the  painful  recollection  recurs  that  he  was  a  professed  Jacobin, 
while  he  thought  there  might  be  a  revolution  in  this  country, 
after  the  fashion  of  France ;  that  he  suddenly  became  tlie 
tool  of  an  arbitrary  government,  and  zealously  assisted  in 
undermining  our  free  institutions ;  that  within  one  short  year 
he  ardently  opposed,  and  as  ardently  supported  Catholic 
emancipation,  first  that  he  might  mount,  and  then  that  he 
might  remain  upon,  the  woolsack  ;  and  that  he  was  Protec- 
tionist, Free-trader,  and  Protectionist  again,  merely  as  it 
suited  his  convenience. 

He  must  have  had  many  uneasy  moments,  notwithstanding 
the  gay  looks  wbich  he  always  assumed ;  and  surely  it  would 
have  been  more  for  his  happiness  to  have  preserved  his  self- 
esteem,  even  if  he  had  never  risen  higher  than  a  puisne  judge 
or  a  well-employed  barrister.  I  make  no  doubt  that  a  more 
splendid  eminence  than  he  ever  attained  was  actually  within 
his  reach,  if  he  had  always  kept  in  the  path  of  honour  and 
consistency.  At  one  time  there  was  a  scheme  seriously  en- 
tertained of  making  him  leader  of  the  Conservatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a  view  to  his  succeeding  Lord 
Liverpool  as  Prime  Minister ;  but  from  want  of  confidence 
in  his  character  it  was  soon  abaniloned.  While  he  held  the 
Great  Seal  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  power  and  influence 
of  Lord  Hardwicke  under  the  Pelhams  ;  but  he  was  distrusted 
by  Sir  Robort  Peel,  and  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  he 
received  from  liis  chief,  as  if  he  had  been  a  junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

His  abilities  certainly  were  of  the  highest  order.  For 
the  genus  demonstrativum  dice'j^di  he  was  by  for  the  best  per- 
former I  have  known  in  ray  time,  yet  he  had  not  much  fancy, 
and  he  never  rose  to  impassioned  eloquence.  Along  with  a 
most  vigorous  understanding,  lie  was  gifted  with  a  wonderful 
memory,  which  has  remained  unimpaired  down  to  the  present 
time. 

I  never  heard  of  his  being  engaged  in  any  literary  under- 
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taking,  except  writing  some  letters  in  '  The  Times  '  newspaper     CHAP, 
along  with  Benjamin  Disraeli,  under  the  signature  of  '  Eunny- 


mede.'     He  was  fond  in  his  speeches  of  introducing  quota-    a.d.  i858, 
tions,  but  they  were  supplied  by  his  early  reading,  and  some 
favourite  ones  (as  Burke's  on  'American  Taxation,'  touching 
the  happy  effects  of  a  conciliatory  policy)  had  often  received 
the  meed  of  Parliamentary  approbation. 

He  might  have  risen  to  celebrity  as  a  "  diner-out."  With- 
out being  epigrammatic  or  positively  witty,  his  talk  was  always 
sparkling  and  always  pleasing.  He  possessed  to  a  high  degree 
the  invaluable  art  of  making  those  with  whom  he  conversed 
dearer  to  themselves.  He  never  condescended  to  anything 
like  direct  flattery ;  but  he  felicitously  hit  upon  the  topic 
which  he  knew  would  tickle  the  amour  propre  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  dulcify.  His  grand  resource  was  to  abuse  or  to 
ridicule  the  absent.  He  relied,  with  undoubting  faith,  upon 
the  implied  confidence  among  gentlemen,  that  conversational 
sallies  are  sacred,  and  he  would,  without  scruple  or  apprehen- 
sion, say  things  which  if  repeated  must  immediately  bring 
about  a  quarrel  if  not  a  duel.  He  was  accustomed,  when 
conversing  with  political  opponents,  to  abuse  and  laugh  at 
his  own  colleagues  and  associates,  and  above  all  to  abuse  and 
laugh  at  the  rivals  of  those  whom  he  was  addressing.  Yet 
such  was  his  tact,  that  I  never  knew  him  brought  into  any 
scrape  by  this  lingual  licence. 

In  his  person  he  was  tall,  erect,  and  gracefully  proper-  His  person. 
tioned.  His  features  were  strongly  marked,  and  his  whole 
countenance  well-chiselled — with  some  fine  lines  of  thought 
in  it — nevertheless,  occasionally  with  a  sinister  smile  of  great 
cunning,  and  some  malignity,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
sobriquet  of  Mephistophiles.  The  best  portrait  of  him  is  by 
Shoe,  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  among  the  Judges 
in  Serjeant's  Inn  Hall. 

He  used  to  affect  to  be  a  rou(^,  and  after  he  was  married  he  His  happi- 
would  say,  what  a  charming  thing  it  M'as  to  visit  Paris  en   "omestic 
garqon ;  but  he  has  long  laid  aside  such  puerilities,  and  he  ^'''^• 
has  affectionately  lived  with  the   present  Lady  I^ynd hurst 
in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  harmony.     To  his  great  mortifica- 
tion he  has  no  son  to  inherit  his  title.     If  the  peerage  had 

VOL.  VIII.  p 
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CHAP,     been  transmitted,  it  would  have   been  poorly  endowed ;  for 
'        although  now  relieved  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  is 


A.D.  1858.  only  able  to  live  comfortably  on  his  retired  allowance  as 
ex- Chancellor,  and  to  make  a  decent  provision  for  his  daugh- 
ters. But  he  has  always  given  away  money  very  liberally  in 
charity,  and  has  behaved  very  kindly  to  all  his  relations,  both 
in  England  and  in  America. 


Postscript  by  the  Editor. 

This  Memoir  is  carried  down  to  the  month  of  August,  1858. 

My  father    might  have    continued    the   narrative   through 

nearly  three  years  more  before   his  own  life  was  suddenly 

closed,  but  having  meanwhile  become  Lord  Chancellor,  he 

lost  the  scanty  leisure  that   he  had  previously  devoted  to 

biographical  labours,  and  no  further  entry  was  made. 

A.D.  1859.        Little,  however,  remained  for  him  to  record.     In  the  year 

July  5.         1859  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  but  one  great  speech,  that  on 

National  Defences,  Avhen  he  roused  himself  to  all  his  former 

energy ;  but  my  father  would  doubtless  have  also  gratefully 

mentioned   how   gallantly   the    ex-Chancellor   came   to   his 

defence  when  he  was  much  abused  for  a  judicial  appointment 

which  he  had  recently  made. 

July  1.  The  following  is  Lord  Lyndhurst's  characteristic  speech  : — 

"My  Lords,  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a 
recent  appointment  to  the  judicial  bench — the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Blackburn  to  a  puisne  judgeship  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  I  have  been  asked,  Who  is  Mr,  Blackburn?  And  a 
journal  which  takes  us  all  to  task  by  turns  has  asked,  somewhat 
indignantly,  'Who  is  Mr.  Blackburn?  who  is  Mr.  Blackburn?' 
I  take  leave  to  answer  that  he  is  a  very  learned  person,  a  very 
sound  lawyer,  an  admirable  arguer  of  a  law  case,  and  from  his 
general  acquirements  eminently  fitted  for  a  seat  on  tlie  bench. 
These  appointments  arc  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  JiOrd 
Chancellor ;  he  is  solely  responsible  for  them,  but  of  this  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  distinguished  Judge  who  now  presides  in  the 
Queen's  Bench, — a  Judge  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  law, 
and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  ho  applies  it, — had  been 


A  D.  1859. 
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consulted,  he  "would  have  cordially  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  CHAP, 
my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack.  I  owe  this 
explanation  to  the  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Blackbura,  and  I 
owe  it  also  to  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  tliough  I  know  he 
can  always  take  good  care  of  himself.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  it  of  great  importance  that  the  public  should  not  entertain 
any  doubt  or  any  jealousy  with  respect  to  appointments  to  the 
judicial  bench.  I  hope  my  noble  and  learned  friend  will  allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratiilating  him  on  his  eleva- 
tion— on  his  having  attained  everj-thing  that  he  has  ever  looked 
forward  to.     We  may  say  of  him,  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

*  Thou  hast  it  now.  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 
As  the  weird  women  promised.' 

Without  being  a  countryman  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  I 
may  take  credit  to  myself  for  a  species  of  foresight,  having  on  a 
former  occasion  predicted  the  advancement  of  my  noble  and 
learned  friend." 

In  the  following  year  (1860)  his  strength  seemed  rather  to  ^•^- 1^^^- 
increase  than  to  diminish.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  spoke  for 
nearly  an  hour  on  the  subject  of  the  Naval  Eeserve,  and  on 
the  21st  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his  88th 
year,  he  poured  forth  eloquent  strains  on  the  danger  of 
repealing  the  Paper  Duty. 

The  last  time  he  came  to  Stratheden  House  was  on  the 
20th  June,  when  he  joined  a  dinner-party  at  which  my  father 
had  gathered  together  the  greatest  la^\7ers  of  the  day. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  too  infirm  to  walk  upstairs ;  but  going 
straight  into  the  dining-room  the  rest  of  the  company  joined 
him  there,  and  he  delighted  them  all  with  his  wit  and  good 
humour.  One  of  those  who  were  present  on  that  occasion 
writes  thus  of  it,  more  than  eight  years  afterwards : — "  It  was 
a  very  remarkable  party,  from  the  distinction  and  age  of 
many  of  those  present,  and  the  vivacity  and  interest  of  the 
conversation.  I  remember  well  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
unusually  lively  and  agreeable.  That  which  dwells  on  my 
memory  is  his  leave-taking.  He  rose  to  leave  the  room 
before  the  rest  of  the  party — but  all  the  rest  rose  too — and 
there  was  something  like  a  cheer  from  the  others  as  he  went 
out.  I  thought  that  the  old  man  was  fatigued  and  was 
retiring  early,  but  it  turned  out  he  was  going  on  to  a  party 

p  2 
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CHAP,     at  Apsley  House.     The  scene  and  the  events  of  the  evening 
^^'        generally  made  a  strong  impression  on  me,  even  before  they 


A.D.  1860. 


received  an  additional  although  sad  interest  by  subsequent 
events.  There  was  something  almost  affecting  in  the  defer- 
ence and  respect,  as  to  one  entitled  to  the  reverence  due  to 
age,  paid  by  men  like  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  "Wensleydale, 
and  Lord  Cranworth — all  of  whom  were  far  advanced  in  life. 
1  wish  I  could  paint  the  scene  as  vividly  as  it  impressed 
me."  * 

A.D.  1861.  In  the  Session  of  1861,  Lord  Lyndhurst  again  appeared  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  spoke  on  the  law 
of  domicile  at  considerable  length,  and  with  much  of  his 
wonted  brilliancy  and  vigour.  But  this  was  his  last  speech. 
His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  debates  again. 

A.D.  1863.  He  lived  for  two  years  longer,  seeing  his  friends  and  re- 
taining his  cheerfulness  and  composure.  But  his  public  life 
was  over,  and  his  strength  gradually  decaying  he  breathed 
his  last  on  the  13th  of  October,  1863,  in  the  92nd  year  of  his 
age. 

*  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  James  Moncreiff  (then  Lord  Advocate). 
Amongst  my  father's  papers  1  find  a  memorandum  showing  that  he  intended 
to  give  an  account  of  this  dinner,  as  well  as  of  Lord  Lyndiiurst's  speech  of 
the  1st  of  July,  1859,  quoted  in  the  preceding  pages. 


LOED  CHANCELLOR  BROUGHAM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HIS   EARLY   LIFE   IN   SCOTLAND,  1778-1805. 


Having  lived  familiarly  with  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  for     CHAP, 
more  than  forty  years,  and  having  had  ample  opportunities  ' 


of  observing  all  his  merits  and  defects,  I  may  be  supposed  to  Quaiifica- 
be  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  be  his  biojrrapher.*     On  the  V°°*  ^^t 

■"■  •'  '■  ...  (lisqualihca- 

other  hand,  as  we  have  often  been  in  collision,  and  as  keen  tionsof  tiie 
rivalry  has  produced  private  as  well  as  public  quarrels  betwixt  to  write  this 
us,  I  must  have  misgivings  with  respect  to  my  impartiality,  jMemoir. 
and  the  reader  may  reasonably  regard  my  narrative  with 
suspicion.     I  am  quieted,  however,  by  the  consideration  that 
we  are  now  on  a  friendly  footing,  and  that,  from  our  respec- 
tive positions,  nothing  is   likely  to  occur  which  can  again 
embroil  us.    I  am  sure  that  I  entertain  no  resentment  against 
him  for  past  injuries,  and  while  mindful  of  kindness  occa- 
sionally received  from  him,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  in  danger  of 
proving  too  encomiastic,  from  the  dread  of  being  suspected 
of  an  inclination  to  disparage  or  to  censure  him. 

The  chief  dijfficulty  to  be  encoimtered  in  this  undertaking 
is  to  determine  the  scale  upon  which  the  'Life  of  Lord 
Brougham'  is  to  be  composed.  Volumes  to  load  many 
camels  might  be  filled  with  detailed  accounts  of  all  the 
doings,  writings,  and  speeches,  by  which  he  has  excited 
the  passing  interest  of  his  contemporaries.  If  these  were 
read  posterity  might  consider  him  a  myth,  like  the  Grecian 
Hercules,  to  whom  the  exaggerated  exploits  of  many  different 

*  This  memoir  wns  begun  in  April,  1853,  when  the  author  had  for  two 
years  been  Lord  Cliief  Justice  of  England. — Ed. 
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CHAP,  individuals  are  ascribed.  But  notwithstanding  the  very  large 
"  space  which,  while  living,  he  has  occupied  in  the  public  eye, 
a  considerate  man  may  doubt  whether  his  permanent  fame 
will  be  great  in  proportion.  By  seeking  distinction  in  almost 
every  department  of  genius,  he  has  failed  to  estabhsh  a  great 
name  in  any.  He  accomplished  nothing  as  a  statesman  ;  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  extended  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
ledge by  philosophical  discovery ;  his  writings,  although  dis- 
j)laying  marvellous  fertility,  are  already  falhng  into  neglect ; 
his  speeches,  which  when  delivered  nearly  set  the  world  on 
fire,  when  perused  in  print  cause  disappointment  and  weari- 
ness ;  and  he  must  chiefly  be  remembered  by  the  professional 
and  party  struggles  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  by  the 
juridical  improvements  which  he  assisted  to  introduce.  The 
narrative  of  his  biographer  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  curiosity  respecting  him  which  is  likely  to  be  felt  in 
after  times.  Let  me  crave  indulgence  proportioned  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task. 
"  Brougham       J  sl^ould  much  displeasc  Lord  Brougham  if  I  did  not  begin 

of  that  ilk."        .  ,  n   ,  ■       1  XT  1      • 

Avith  some  account  ot  his  descent.  He  was  very  desirous 
of  being  considered  a  distinguished  statesman,  philosopher, 
orator,  fine  writer,  and  lawyer,  but  much  more  desirous  of 
being  believed  to  be  "  Brougham  of  that  ilk," — the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  family,  who  derived  their  name  from  the 
name  of  the  landed  estate  of  which  they  had  immemorially 
been  in  possession.  His  weakness  upon  this  point  was  almost 
incredible,  and  I  am  afraid  to  repeat  what  I  have  heard  him 
gravely  state  respecting  the  antiquity  and  splendour  of  his 
race.  He  asserts  that  Broacum,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus, is  the  identical  spot  which  he  calls  Brougliam,  and 
where  he  now  lives,  that  it  was  the  property  of  his  ancestors 
when  this  ancient  Handbook  for  Roman  travellers  was  com- 
piled ;  and  that  there  they  have  lived  in  splendour  ever  since, 
except  when  campaigning  in  Palestine  against  the  Saracens. 
He  has  told  me  that  "Jockey  of  Norfolk,"  the  democratic 
and  proud  Duke  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
used  to  say  when  he  came  to  the  North  of  England,  "  You 
talk  of  your  Percys  and  Greys  in  this  country,  but  the  only 
true  gentleman  among  you  is  Mr.  Brougham  of  Brougham. 
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We    Howards    bave    sprung    up    only   recently;    but    tbe     CHAP. 

Brougbaras  were   at  Brougbam   in  tbe  time  of  Antoninus. 

Tbey  distinguisbed  tbemsolves  in  tbe  Holy  Wars,  and  in 
some  of  tbe  most  important  events  of  early  Englisb  History." 

Lord  Brougbam  was  likewise  in  tbe  babit  of  insisting  tbat 
he  was  entitled  to  tbe  Barony  in  fee  of  Vaux,  or  de  Vaulx, 
as  beir-general  of  Banul[)b  de  Yaulx,  and  William  de  Vaulx, 
wbo  were  summoned  to  sit  in  Parliament  in  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  II.  Nay,  be  bas  gone  so  far  as  to  say  in  my  bearing, 
tbat  tbis  barony  formerly  gave  bim  great  uneasiness,  as  be 
was  afraid  tbat,  at  tbe  deatb  of  an  old  lady,  wbo  stood  before 
him  in  tbe  pedigree,  it  would  devolve  upon  bim,  and  dis- 
qualify bim  for  practising  at  tbe  Bar  or  sitting  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons.  He  alleged  tbat  it  bad  come  into  bis  family  by 
an  ancestor  of  bis  having  married  tbe  heiress  of  tbe  de  Yaulxes 
of  Tremayne  and  Caterlin.  Tbe  pedigree  of  tbe  Chancellor 
in  the  popular  peerages,  of  which  he  must  be  aware,  takes  no 
notice  of  tbe  de  Vaulxes,  but  represents  that  his  ancestors  were 
seated  at  Brougbam  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  that  "John  Brougbam,  of  Scales  Hall,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  ancient  family  demesne  in  the  beginning  of  tbe 
last  century."     Let  us  come  to  History  from  Romance. 

There  certainly  is  a  parish  and  manor  called  Brougham  or 
Burgham,  near  Penrith,  in  the  county  of  Westmorland,  and, 
for  anything  I  know,  tbis  may  be  the  Broacum  of  Antoninus. 
Here,  but  at  a  distance  from  tbe  Brougham  of  Lord  Brougbam, 
tliere  stood  in  very  ancient  times,  and  still  stands  in  ruins,  a 
magnificent  Norman  castle,  frowning  over  the  Eiver  Eamont, 
with  machicolated  gateway,  donjon,  and  towers,  called 
Brougbam  Castle,  the  undoubted  residence  of  the  knigbtly 
family  of  Brougham  or  de  Burgham.  Walter  de  Burgham 
flourislied  here  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  tbe  Confessor,  and 
bis  descendant,  Odoard  de  Burgham,  was  heavily  fined  by 
Henry  11.  for  having  surrendered  it,  with  Appleby  Castle, 
to  the  Scots.  In  subsequent  reigns  the  De  Burghams  reco- 
vered their  reputation  by  fighting  valiantly  for  tbe  Cross  of 
Christ  in  tbe  Holy  Land ;  and  one  of  these  gallant  crusaders 
reposed  in  the  parish  church  of  Brougbam  with  Ids  effigy 
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CHAP,     on  his  tombstone,  representing  him  in  full  armour,  and  a 
'         greyhound  at  his  feet. 

But  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and 
Castle  of  Brougham  died  without  male  issue,  leaving  three 
daughters.  Thenceforth  Brougham  Castle  has  been  entirely 
dissevered  from  the  name  of  Brougham,  as  in  the  division  of 
the  property  among  the  co-heiresses  it  fell  to  the  portion  of 
the  eldest,  and  by  marriage  came  to  the  de  Cliffords,  Earls 
of  Cumberland.  Here  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  enter- 
tained James  I.,  in  the  year  1617.  Afterwards  the  castle  was 
inherited  by  the  famous  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who 
repaired  it,  and  placed  the  following  inscription  in  capital 
letters  over  the  principal  gate : — 

"  This  Brougham  Castle  was  repaired  by  the  Ladie  Anne  Clif- 
ford, Countesse  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorsett,  aud  Montgomery, 
Baronesse  Cliiford,  Westmerland,  and  Vescie,  Lady  of  the  Honour 
of  Skipton  in  Craven,  and  High  Sheriffesse  by  inheritance  of  the 
countie  of  Westmerland  in  the  years  1651  and  1652,  after  it  had 
layen  ruinous  ever  since  August,  1617,  when  King  James  lay  in 
it  for  a  time  in  his  joumie  out  of  Skotland  towards  London,  until 
this  time. 

Isa.  Chap.  58  Verse  12 
God's  name  be  praised." 

As  sheriffess,  carrying  her  white  wand,  and  attended  by 
her  javelin  men,  she  here  received  the  Judges  of  Assize,  and 
conducted  them  to  Appleby  Castle,  where  their  successors 
continued  to  be  lodged  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the 
hereditary  sheriffs  of  Westmorland,  till  the  death  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Thanet  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  office  was  abolished 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Brougham  Castle  is  now  the  property 
of  Sir  Richard  Tufton,  his  natural  son  and  devisee. 

Another  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  last  "Brougham  of 
Brougham  Castle  "  was  married  to  a  collateral  relation  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  their  descendants  one-third  of  the  property 
remained  till  the  fifth  year  of  James  L,  when  the  last  male  of 
the  old  family  of  Brougham  died  without  issue.  A  family 
of  the  name  of  Bird,  who  had  inherited  a  })ortion  of  the 
manor  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  now  acquired  this 
third  also.     Upon  a  wooded  eminence,  several  miles  from  the 
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castle,  Mr.  Bird  built   a  small   quaint   dwelling-house   in  a     CHAP. 

castellated  style,  with  little  turrets  at  the  corners  of  it,  which  

was  familiarly  called  "  The  Bird's  Nest."  * 

This  is  the  Brour/ham  from  which  "Henry,  Baron  Brougham 
and  Vaux,  of  Brougham  in  the  county  of  Westmorland," 
takes  his  title,  and  where  he  has  persuaded  himself  his 
forefathers  have  lived  in  baronial  grandeur  since  the  time  of 
Antoninus, 

In  sober  truth  his  ancestors,  who,  during  the  few  genera- 
tions for  which  they  could  be  traced,  really  were  called 
Brougham  (a  name  not  rare  in  Westmorland  and  Cumber- 
land), were  statesmen  or  small  freeholders,  being  owners  of  a 
farm  in  Cumberland  called  "  Scales  Hall."  This  farm  they 
cultivated  as  respectable  yeomen,  and,  by  then*  industry  and 
frugality,  became  well-to-do  in  the  world.  Aspiring  to 
absolute  gentility  the  Chancellor's  real  ancestor,  at  an 
heraldic  visitation  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Garter  King-at- 
Arms,  for  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  1665,  not  yet 
venturing  to  assume  the  addition  of  "  Esquire,"  and  calling 
himself  only  "  Henry  Brougham,  of  Scales  flail,  Gentleman" 
presented  a  claim  to  be  entitled  to  bear  arms — "  but  it  was 
respited  for  exhibiting  the  arms  and  proofs  " — and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  renewed.f 

John  Brougham,  the  next  owner  of  Scales,  called  "the 
Commissioner,"  great  grand-uncle  of  the  Chancellor,  having 
accumulated  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  skilful  farming 
and    cattle    dealing,   and    by   acting    as    commissioner,   or 

*  "  The  hall,  when  he  came  to  reside  there,  obtained  the  name  of  Bird- 
nest,  which  he  called  it  partly  on  account  of  his  name,  and  partlj-  from  the 
appearance  of  the  house  at  the  time,  which  was  almost  hid  by  trees,  the 
chimneys  only  being  in  view;  and  even  to  this  day  many  old  people  in 
the  neighbourhcxxl  know  it  by  no  other  name." — Hutchinson's  Uist.  of  West- 
morland, vol.  i.  p.  303.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  had  before  been 
some  sort  of  house  there  called  Brougham  Hall. 

t  Nicolson  and  Barn's  '  History  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,'  vol.  i. 
p.  395.  The  authors  of  this  work,  who  were  very  laborious  antiquarians, 
in  speaking  of  tlie  '"  Scales  Broughams,"  say :  "  We  have  met  with  no 
authentic  account  of  thu  pedigree  of  this  family  of  Brougliam."  The 
pedigree  presented  to  ISir  William  Dugdale  did  not  go  higher  than  the 
claimant's  grandfather,  and  did  not  aifect  to  derive  him  from  Walter,  or 
Odoard,  or  any  of  the  Broughams,  or  De  Burghams,  of  Brougham  Castle. 
It  was  likewise  entirely  silent  about  the  descent  from  the  De  Vaulxes,  which, 
if  known,  might  have  encouraged  the  claimant  to  style  himself  Esqiiire. 
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CHAP,     steward,  to  several   large   landed  proprietors  in  the    neigh- 

bourliood,  purchased   from  James   Bird  Brougham  Hall,  or 

the  "  Bird's  Nest,"  which  although  a  domain  of  small  extent, 
had  been  much  improved,  and  could  now  boast  of  great 
beauty  and  amenity.  Having  no  children  of  his  own  he  left 
the  Westmorland  jjroperty  to  his  nephew,  the  Chancellor's 
grandfather,  the  noted  attorney,  steward  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  This  "Mr.  Brougham  of  Brougham"  was  a  very 
active  bustling  gentleman,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  politics  of  the  city  of  London  during  the 
disputes  between  Wilkes  and  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
resided  chiefly  at  the  Bird's  Nest,  taking  however  great  pains 
to  drop  this  appellation  and  to  restore  the  more  aristocratic 
name  of  Brougham  Hall.  But  the  rejection  of  the  word 
Hall  was  reserved  for  his  illustrious  descendant,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  he  himself  or  his  son  claimed  to  be  chief 
of  the  Broughams  of  Brougham  Castle,  or  represented 
Brougham  Hall  as  Broacum,  or  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
crusaders.* 

These  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Lord  Brougham  had  the 
effect  of  raising  doubts  as  to  his  right  to  the  house  and  land, 
and  certain  persons  of  the  name  of  Bird,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  heirs  of  the  former  owners  of  the  "  Bird's  Nest,"  in  the 
year  1846,  actually  attempted  to  seize  the  mansion  manu 
forti.  This  gave  rise  to  a  trial  at  the  Westmorland  Assizes 
when  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Truro) 
attended  as  counsel  for  the  ex-Chancellor,  and  proving  a 
clear  title  by  occupation  for  more  than  sixty  years,  obtained 
a  verdict.  The  continuous  possession  since  the  time  of 
Antoninus  was  hinted  at,  but  the  counsel  truly  said  that 
"  to  go  farther  would  be  to  overload  the  case  with  unnecessary 
proof." 
Bioiigham's       Tliis  skctcli  of  the  history  of  "  Brougham,"  a  place  made 

grandfatlnr.  *^ 

*  In  Hutchinson's  '  History  of  Cumberland,'  vol.  1.  p.  300,  there  is  a  sort  of 
poili<:;ree  of  the  Broughams,  attempting  to  connect  tlic  Scales  family  with 
the  ancient  De  Burgliains  through  a  Fder,  supjjosccl  to  l)e  a  younger  sou  of 
Thomas  de  Burgham,  temp.  Phil,  and  Mary.  But  this  is  wliolly  unau- 
thenticated;  and  the  author  himself  says,  "tlie  table  may  more  properly 
be  called  an  account  of  this  ancient  family  than  a  regular  descent,  the  family 
papers  aflbrding  us  little  light  as  to  the  point  of  succession  in  the  right 
line." 
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historical   by  its  present   possessor,  may  not   bo  devoid  of     CHAP. 
interest,  but  I  must  now  hasten   to  relate  wliat  further  I  ' 

have  learned  of  the  Chancellor's  grandfather,  the  first  of  his 
ancestors  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  information.  He 
married  iMury,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Freeman,  a 
respectable  clergyman,  and  had  by  her  a  numerous  family, 
who  were  well  educated  and  settled  respectably  in  the 
world, 

Henry,  the  eldest  son  (as  I  liave  been  several  times  told  Father. 
by  the  Chancellor),  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  there  had  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  his  fag.  As  he  grew  up  he  displayed 
much  cleverness,  but  still  more  eccentricity.  Coming  while 
still  quite  a  young  man,  by  his  father's  death,  into  the  small 
patrimony  of  Brougham  Hall,  he  did  not  embrace  any  pro- 
fession nor  devote  himself  to  farming  or  rural  sports,  but 
spent  his  time  in  reading  and  in  roaming  about  the  country. 
In  the  summer  of  1777  he  set  out  upon  a  tour  in  Scotland, 
meaning  to  pass  only  a  few  weeks  there,  but  the7-e  he  spent 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  days,  and  there  he  died  without, 
having  recrossed  the  border. 

While  walking  round  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  beauties  of  this 
"romantic  town"  that  he  resolved  to  take  up  his  abode 
here  for  a  time,  and  he  was  recommended  to  the  lodoing- 
house  of  Mrs.  Syme,  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  sister 
of  Dr.  Eobertson,  the  historian.  Although  reduced  in  chcum-  :\iairiage  of 
stances  she  was  of  very  ladylike  manners,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  !|njj^^*o4er 
being  much  struck  by  her  agreeable  conversation,  was  glad 
to  become  an  inmate  in  her  establishment.  The  same  even- 
ing he  found  that  she  had  an  only  child — a  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  daughter  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth.  At 
first  sight  he  was  in  love,  and  as  soon  as  propriety  would 
allow  he  solicited  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  young  lady 
expressed  great  reluctance  to  leave  her  widowed  parent, 
whereupon  he  offered  to  give  up  his  pursuits  in  England  and 
for  her  sake  to  fix  himself  in  Edinburgh,  where  by  strict 
economy  they  might  decently  live  upon  the  revenue  derived 
from  his  small  property  in  Westmorland.  Such  proofs  of 
devoted  attachment  overcame  all  obstacles.     The  marriao-e 
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CHAP,     ^as  arranged,  and  in  due  time  was  solemnised  by  Dr.  Robert- 
'         son,  uncle  of  the  bride.* 

The  young  couple  having  prudently  determined  to  live  within 
their  means,  took  an  upper  flat  or  floor  in  the  house  No.  19 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  Andrew's  Square,  the  south  windows 
looking  upon  St.  Giles's  spire  and  the  old  town,  and  those 
opposite  commanding  an  extensive  view  across  the  Firth  of 
Forth  into  the  fertile  county  of  Fife,  j 
Birth  of  Here,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1778,  was  born  their 

Brougham,    eldest  SOU  Henry,  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain. 

Like  some  other  great  men,  he  tried  to  make  a  mystery 
both  with  respect  to  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth.     He 

*  Thus  Dr.  Kobeiison  was  the  grand  uncle  of  the  children  of  this  marriage^ 
and  it  is  bare  justice  to  our  Lord  Chancellor  to  say  that  he  was  as  proud 
of  his  real  relationship  to  the  celebrated  historian  as  he  pretended  to  be  of  his 
imaginary  descent  from  the  crusader.  I  have  frequently  heard  him  allude 
to  it  publicly  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  in  private  conversation ;  and 
he  added  that  through  the  Robertsons  he  had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  all  the 
■most  distinguished  Presbyterian  reformers.  He  would  not  even  patiently 
allow  any  one  to  criticise  Dr.  Eobertsou's  writings,  or  to  say  tliat  his  kinsman 
did  not  speak  as  well  as  write  English  better  than  native  Englishmen. 

t  In  this  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Chancellor's  father  and  mother, 
I  had  closely  followed  the  authentic  information  I  had  received  from  persons 
intimately  connected  with  the  family ;  but  I  have  since  found  the  following 
statement,  headed  "The  House  in  which  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  was 
bom,'  in  Chambers's  '  Recollections  of  Edinburgh,'  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  the  reader  :  "  He  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  lady  in  his 
own  neighbouihood  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  every  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  their  nuptials  when,  to  Mr.  Brougham's  great  grief  his 
mistress  died.  To  beguile  himself  of  his  sorrows,  he  determined  on  travelling 
and  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  wandering  about  on  the  Castle  Hill  to  view  the 
city,  he  happened  to  inquire  of  a  fellow-idler  where  he  could  find  respectable 
and  convenient  lodgings.  He  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Syme  sister  of  Principal 
Robertson,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Syme,  minister  of  Alloa,  who  then  kept  the 
largest  and  most  genteel  boarding  and  lodging  establishment  in  town  in  the 
second  flat  of  IMcLellan's  land,  head  of  tiie  Cowgate,  the  front  windows  of 
which  look  straight  up  the  Candlemaker  Row.  Here  Mr.  Brougham  forthwith 
proceeded  to  settle  himself,  and  though  he  did  not  at  first  contemplate  a 
permanent  residence  in  this  city,  he  soon  found  occasion  to  make  that  resolu- 
tion ;  for,  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Eleanor  Syme,  who  was  a  young  lady  of 
great  merit  and  beauty,  he  abandoned  his  early  sorrows,  and  espousing  her. 
lived  all  tlie  rest  of  his  life  in  Edinburgh.  He  resided  for  some  time  after  his 
marriage  in  Mrs.  Syme's  house,  and  thereafter  removed  to  No.  19,  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  where  Henry  Brougham,  who  has  since  risen  by  the  pure  force  of 
genius  to  a  distinction  equally  honourable  to  himself  and  the  country  which 
gave  him  birtli,  first  saw  the  light." — Chambers's  Recollections  of  Edinburgh, 
vol.  i.  p.  lai. 
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seems  to  have  wished  that  the  well-known  couplet  might  be     CHAP. 

applied  to  him  : —  

'  Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Palamis,  Khodos,  Argos,  AthensB, 
Orbis  (le  patria  certat,  Hoiuere,  tua.' 

Accordingly,  of  the  printed  memoirs  of  his  life  now  lying 
before  me,  one  makes  him  bom  in  Loudon,*  another  in  Cumber- 
land, and  a  third  in  Westmorland.  His  latest  biographer  boasts 
of  superior  accuracy,  and  declares  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken, 
as  he  proceeds  upon  the  authority  of  the  noble  biographee. 
"  The  place  of  his  nativity  was  long  ago  settled  satisfactorily 
by  his  Lordship  himself,  who,  during  the  contest  for  the 
representation  of  Yorkshire  in  1830,  while  addressing  the 
electors  at  Leeds  on  the  26th  July,  met  the  objection  urged 
against  him  on  the  score  of  his  having  no  interest  in  the 
county  by  declaring  that  he  spent  one  week  more  in  York- 
shire than  he  did  in  Westmorland  annually,  '  although,' 
continued  he,  '  I  am  a  Westmorland  man  by  birth  and 
possessions.'  "  t 

Accounts  sanctioned  by  him  likewise  varied  as  to  the 
time  when  he  first  saw  the  light — the  day  in  the  Peerages 
being  the  19th  of  September,  1779 — but  if  this  was  accurate 
he  must  xery  rapidly  have  acquired  the  full  use  of  his  limbs ; 
for  in  the  authentic  '  Life  of  Francis  Horner,'  by  his  brother 
Leonard,  we  find  this  statement : — "  His  earliest  friend  was 
Henry  Brougham ;  before  we  left  St.  David  Street  in  May, 
1780,  they  used  to  run  together  on  the  pavement  before  our 
door." 

But  in  truth  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth  as  I  have 
given  them  are  as  capable  of  authentication  as  those  of 
Albert  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  % 

*  '  Biogmphie  nouvelle  des  Contemporains,'  torn,  iii.,  p.  519:  "Brougham, 
[Henri]  est  ne'  k  Londres  vers  1779." 

t  '  Law  Jla^azine,'  vol.  Iii.,  August,  1854,  p.  2. 

X  Extract  from  the  Register  of  Birtlis  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  : — 

"30th  Sept.,  1778.  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  Parish  of  St.  Giles,  and 
Eleanor  Syme,  his  spouse,  a  son,  born  the  19th  current,  named  Henry  Peter; 
Witnesses,  3Ir.  Archibald  Hope,  Royal  Bank,  and  the  Reverend  Principal 
Robertson." 

I  cannot  say  that  he  ever  mentioned  in  my  hearing  the  time  of  his  birth, 
but  lie  has  told  me  the  number  of  the  house  in  St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  he  was  born. 
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CHAP. 
I. 

His  preco- 
cious in- 
fancy. 


Talents  and 
virtues  of 
his  mother. 


I  do  not  hear  that  any  dreams,  omens,  or  extraordinary 
appearances  in  the  heavens  prognosticated  his  future  great- 
ness ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  from  earliest  infancy  he  gave 
indications  of  being  something  quite  extraordinary.  Before 
he  could  walk  he  ran  about  on  all  fours  with  wonderful 
energy,  and  he  was  constantly  in  motion.  He  spoke  much 
earlier  and  more  distinctly  than  children  usually  do,  and  he 
improved  his  articulation  by  incessant  exercise.  He  would 
imprudently  climb  upon  chairs  and  tables  and  fall  flat  to  the 
ground  amidst  the  laughter  of  his  playmates ;  but  he  sprung 
suddenly  on  his  legs  and  became  a  successful  candidate  for 
applause  by  some  new  feat  of  agility.  His  nurse,  Barbara  or 
Baivby  Dempster,  found  great  difficulty  in  hushing  him  to 
sleep  at  night.  On  one  occasion  she  had  prevailed  upon  him 
to  lie  down,  and  although  still  awake,  to  shut  his  eyes  while 
she  hummed  him  a  lullaby;  but  he  suddenly  started  up, 
saying,  "  Naw,  naw,  Bawby,  it  wunna'  du."  *  In  his  child- 
hood he  lisped  the  broadest  Scotch,  and  indeed  he  has  spoken 
English  with  a  genuine  Caledonian  accent  and  pronunciation 
all  his  life. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  with  certainty 
respecting  his  education  till  he  went  to  the  High  School.  It 
is  said,  and  with  great  probability,  that  he  was  taught  to  read 
at  home  by  his  mother.  She  was  a  most  remarkable  woman 
for  intellect,  for  acquirements,  for  engaging  manners,  and  for 
devoted  attention  to  her  maternal  duties.  Mr.  Brougham, 
her  husband,  although  irreproachable  in  his  moral  conduct 
and  very  affectionate  both  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  inter- 
fered little  with  the  management  of  the  family  and  was 
almost  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  literary  pursuits,  which 
had  nothing  for  tlieir  object  beyond  his  own  amusement. 
Henry  traced  to  his  mother  both  his  genius  and  its  early  cul- 
tivation. She  thoroughly  understood  his  disposition  and  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  encourage  his  laudable  aspirations  and 
to  repress  his  irregularities.  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life 
she  continued  to  show  her  discernment  and  disinterestedness, 
insomuch  that  when  she  first  heard  of  her  boy  being  Lord 


*  This  vowel  must  be  pronoiinccil   like  the 
English,  but  very  iiatiinil  to  Scotcli  organs. 


French  «, — very  difficult  to 
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Chancellor  and  a  Peer,  instead  of  exulting,  as  most  mothers     CHAP. 

would  have  done,  she  exclaimed,  "Well,  if  he  is  pleased  I  

must  not  complain;  but  it  would  have  suited  our  Henry 
better  to  have  continued  member  for  the  county  of  York  and 
a  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons."  * 

Lord  Brougham  never  spoke  irreverently  of  his  father,  but 
evidently  did  not  consider  himself  under  any  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  him.  The  following  sketch  of  the  old  gentleman  is 
by  my  late  friend  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  who  was  very 
intimate  with  the  whole  family  : — 

"  I  have  the  old  gentleman's  figure  perfectly  before  me  at  this 
moment  when  taking  his  walk  in  George  Street,  confining  his 
turns  entirely  to  the  short  space  between  his  own  door  and  the 
bend  of  Hanover  Street.  He  wore  liis  hair  powdered  and  tied,  a 
stock,  and  ruffled  shirt  like  the  driven  snow,  a  peagreen  coat  cut 
away  in  front  and  confined  by  a  single  button  over  an  ample 
white  waistcoat,  nankeen  short  breeches,  large  silver  or  gold 
buckles  in"  his  shoes,  and  a  tall  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand, 
which  he  gi-asped  at  some  distance  from  the  head,  and  the  point 
of  which  he  put  to  the  ground  with  a  mathematical  exactness  as 
regarded  his  steps." 

Lord  Brouoham's  education  was  essentially  and  exclusivelv  ^}^  ^^^°°' 

°  /IT  "     education. 

Scotch,  and  his  brilliant  career  reflects  great  credit  upon  our 
system,  which  certainly  does,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  well 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  from  Lord  Mnrray,  the  Scottish 
Judge,  who  was  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Brougham,  the  following  beautiful 
little  sketch  of  her  and  of  her  son  Henry  : — "  The  memory  of  3Irs.  Brougham  is 
dear  to  all  who  were  well  acquainted  with  her.  She  was  kind,  considerate, 
calm,  and  intelligent;  and  ready  without  a  shadow  of  pretension  to  assist 
every  person  who  stood  in  need  of  her  unobtrusive  aid.  She  was  fully  able 
to  appreciate  the  great  talent  of  her  eldest  son,  and  much  devoted  to  him, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  person,  however  intimately  acquainted  with  her, 
could  have  observed  any  partial  measure  of  aifection  bestowed  upon  one  of 
her  children  more  than  another.  Their  welfare  was  her  constant  object,  but 
so  imperceptibly  and  steadily  pursued,  as  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  but 
intimate  friends.  Henry  Brougham  was  a  most  affectionate  son,  though  he 
was  in  no  way  disposed  to  display  that  or  any  other  of  his  tender  feelings. 
He  thought  that  she  would  be  much  amused  with  seeing  Paris,  and  he  took  her 
there  at  a  time  when  I  happened  to  be  there.  She  became  unwell,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  his  attention  to  her.  I  recollect  ransacking  all  Paris  with  him 
to  get  calf  s  foot  jelly,  which  invalids  in  Scotland  and  most  parts  of  England 
are  accustomed  to  have;  but  strange  to  say  it  was  not  to  be  found  or  even 
known  in  that  city  of  cooks,  and  we  got  M.  Beauvilliers,  a  great  Restaurateur, 
and  also,  as  he  said,  'uu  peu  medecin,'  to  make  a  jelly  of 'pied  de  poulet,' 
which  was  the  nearest  approach  we  could  get."' 
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CHAP,  answer  the  grand  end  of  education  by  cultivating  and  invigo- 
"  rating  tlie  intellectual  faculties.  When  he  entered  the  High 
A.D.  1786.  School,  Adam,  to  whom  so  many  owe  a  taste  for  classical 
literature,  was  head-master;  but  he  began  with  an  under- 
master,  named  Fraser,  who,  though  a  very  zealous  teacher, 
was  not  supposed  to  be  much  of  a  scholar.  As  his  pupil, 
young  Henry  Brougham  made  wonderful  proficiency  in  spite 
of  occasionally  taking  delight  in  teazing  him  and  playing 
tricks  upon  him.  The  Scotch  Judge,  Lord  Cockburn,  who 
was  at  the  High  School  at  the  same  time,  has  related  to  me 
the  following  anecdote  : — "  An  exercise  being  given  out — to 
translate  a  paper  of  the  '  Spectator '  into  Latin — Brougham 
set  to  work  upon  it,  with  a  view  to  mystify  Fj'aser,  and  intro- 
duced several  expressions  for  which  he  had  classical  authority, 
but  which  had  the  aspect  of  bald  and  barbarous  Latinity. 
At  first  he  had  to  repent  of  the  joke,  for  Fraser  called  him 
up,  and  actually  punished  him  with  the  '  taws,'  or  ferula, 
partly  for  his  alleged  bad  Latin,  and  partly  for  his  imperti- 
nence in  maintaining  that  it  was  good.  Next  morning,  how- 
ever, Henry  Brougham  entered  the  school  with  a  load  of 
books  upon  his  back,  and  out  of  these  he  demonstrated  that 
all  his  alleged  Anglicisms  or  solecisms  had  been  used  by 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Fraser  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  listen  to  him,  and  to  compliment  him  on  his 
industry  and  taste ;  and  from  that  time  the  flogged  boy  was 
hailed  as  the  king  of  the  school."  * 

An  insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge,  a  singular  aptitude 
for  acquiring  it,  unbounded  self-confidence,  and  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  ordinary  rules  of  life,  appear  to  have  cha- 

*  I  believe  these  are  substantially  the  words  of  Lord  Cockburn  as  spoken  to 
me.  Since  I  wrote  them  his  'Memorials  of  his  Time'  have  been  published, 
from  which  I  copy  the  following  extract  :—"  Brougham  made  liis  first  public 
explosion  while  at  Fraser's  class.  He  dared  to  differ  from  Fraser,  a  hot  but 
good  naturcd  old  fellow,  on  some  small  bit  of  Latinity.  The  master,  like 
other  men  in  power,  maintained  his  own  infallibility,  punished  the  rebel,  and 
flattered  himself  that  the  aftair  was  over.  But  Brougham  reappeared 
next  day,  loaded  with  books,  returned  to  the  charge  before  tlie  wliole  class, 
and  compelled  honest  Luke  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  wrong.  This 
made  Brougiiam  famous  tiiroughout  the  wliole  school."  In  a  critique  on  Lord 
Cockbura's  book  in  the  'Law  Keview,'  evidently  from  tlic  pen  of  Lord 
Brougham,  be  throws  discredit  ou  this  anecdote  without  expressly  con- 
tradicting it. 
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racterised  him  from  early  boyhood.    While  at  the  High  School    CHAP, 
he  not  only  diligently  attended  to  the  tasks  set  him,  hut  " 

voluntarily  made  considerable  proficiency  in  modern  languages  a.d.  1786- 
and  in  mathematics.    Mr.  Puchardson,  a  valued  friend  of  mine  ^^^^• 
and  a  far-away  cousin  of  Brougham,  writes  to  me : — 

"  The  first  time  I  was  introduced  to  him  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  was  on  one  of  the  bridges  at  Edinbuigh,  Avith  a 
huge  quarto  imdur  his  arm,  which  proved  to  be  a  vcjlume  of  the 
work  of  La  Place,  in  the  original.  I  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
lad  this  must  be  who  not  only  studied  mathematics  for  pleasure, 
but  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  tongue." 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  same  time  he  partook  of 
theatrical  amusements,  and  that  he  acquired  some  reputation 
as  a  critic  in  the  dramatic  art.  The  follo\\iug  anecdote  is  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Pillans,  a  distinguished  classical  scholar, 
who  was  born  the  same  year  with  Brougham,  was  in  the 
same  class  with  him  at  the  High  School,  was  for  some 
years  head-master  of  that  school,  and  now  worthily  fills  the 
Humanity  Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  having  been 
a  public  teacher  above  forty-six  years.  By  way  of  explanation 
I  must  state — what  Professor  Pillans  reminded  me  of,  and 
what  I  myself  perfectly  well  recollect, — that  in  the  end  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  whenever  there 
was  a  dinner-party,  after  the  ladies  had  witlidrawn,  the  gentle- 
men continued  giving  toasts  at  every  round  of  the  bottle,  till 
at  last  the  toast  of  "  Good  afternoon"  Avas  given,  upon  which 
the  party  broke  up  and  left  the  room  : — "  While  we  were  under 
Fraser  together  a  new  play  was  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre,  written  by  Kobert  Herron,  a  very  foolish 
fellow.  It  was  called,  I  think.  The  Jolly  Toper.  I  went  by 
myself  to  the  shilling  gallery,  Avhere  I  met  very  good  com- 
pany. I  hojje  you  know  that  Ave  modern  Athenians  consider 
that  Ave  have  a  very  delicate  taste  in  the  drama,  but  are  very 
tolerant  to  a  new  piece  till  we  can  fully  judge  of  its  merits, 
and  then  Ave  are  very  decisive.  This  piece  was  exceedingly 
absurd  and  dreadfully  dull,  though  intended  to  be  Avitty. 
The  first  four  acts  were  heard  out,  though  Avith  a  few  groans 
and  hisses.  AVhen  the  curtain  drew  up  for  the  fifth  act,  the 
stage  Avas  occupied  by  a  large  party  at  table,  Avith  bottles 
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CHAP. 
1. 

A.D.  1786- 
1791. 


A.D.  1792. 
At  College. 


and  glasses  before  them.  The  gentleman  in  the  chair  tlien 
flourishing  his  glass,  said,  '  All  charged !  Give  us  a  toast ! ' 
when  a  tall  stripling  in  the  pit  stood  up  and  exclaimed,  '  I 
humbly  propose  Good  A^TER^"OON.'  He  then  made  for  the 
door,  waving  his  hat  for  the  rest  of  the  audience  to  follow 
him ;  and  the  cry  of  Good  Afternoon  being  repeated  by  boxes, 
pit,  and  galleries,  there  was  a  general  dispersion,  and  the 
piece  was  damned.  This  stripling  was  Henry  Brougham 
the  future  Lord  Chancellor."  * 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1789  Brougliam  was  promoted  t 
the  class  of  Dr.  Adam,  the  Eector ;  but  he  had  barely  im- 
pressed this  enthusiastic  teacher  with  a  notion  of  his  extra- 
ordinary powers,  when  the  poor  boy  was  seized  with  an  illness 
which  kept  bim  at  home  near  a  twelvemonth.  His  love  of 
reading  did  not  forsake  him,  and,  stretched  on  a  couch,  he 
still  constantly  had  a  book  in  his  hand.  When  he  returned  to 
school  in  October,  1790,  the  Eector  said  to  Lord  Murray  t  (who 
told  me),  "  That  boy,  although  he  has  been  absent  so  long, 
will  beat  you  all."  Ere  long  he  was  Dxix,  and  he  so  continued 
till  August,  1791,  when  he  left  the  school  with  the  dangerous 
reputation  of  a  "  Prodigy,"  This  might  have  been  his  ruin, 
but  he  was  endowed  with  unexampled  and  inexhaustible 
energy  to  carry  him  with  distinction  through  every  stage  of 
his  long  career. 

In  1792  he  became  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  in  its  glorious  zenith.  Here  (every  one  knows) 
the  mode  of  teaching  is  by  lectures  from  professors,  who  per- 
manently devote  themselves  to  one  branch  of  literature  or 
science,  as  in  the  foreign  universities,  instead  of  the  students 
being,  as  in  England,  under  the  tuition  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, who  only  plies  his  task  till  he  gets  a  living  in  tlie 
Church,  and  who  is  supposed  to  instruct  his  pupils  de  omni 
scibili.X 

*  Told  to  me  at  Hartrigge,  12tli  October,  1855. 

t  Francis  Horner  and  Lord  Murray  entered  the  High  School  in  1787,  a  year 
later  tlian  Brougham. 

X  I  liad  forgotten  the  English  bisection  of  knowledge,  an<l  that  there  arc 
two  tutors,  one  said  to  be  for  mathematics,  and  one  lor  classics.  It  is,  indeed, 
marvellous  that  such  a  system  should  tuni  out  men  so  ncconiplished,  although 
it  nmst  still  be  confessed  that  a  senior  icraiighr  and  donhh-first  class  man  may 
be  ignorant  of  much  which  a  well  educated  person  ought  to  know. 
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During  a  curriculum  of  four  years,  Brougliaia   attended     CHAP, 
almost    all  the  classes,  including  that  of  Church  History,*  ' 

and  acquired  a  store  of  information,  which,  if  not  always  a.d.  1792- 
profound  and  exact,  was  prodigiously  extensive,  and  over  ^^^^' 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  memory,  he  ever 
had  a  ready  command  ;  insomuch  that  if  sluit  up  in  a  tower 
without  books,  at  the  end  of  a  3'ear  he  would  have  produced 
(barring  a  few  ludicrous  blunders  a  very  tolerable  '  Ency- 
clopaidia,' 

When  only  eighteen  he  wrote  and  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  His  papers 
of  London  a  paper  entitled  '  Experiments  and  Observations  RoyJVo-^ 
on  the  Inflection,  Eeflection,  and  Colours  of  Light ;'  which  ciety  on 
was  read  before  that  learned  body    and  published  by  them     ° 
among  their  '  Transactions.'  t 

Thus  he  commences  with  characteristic  boldness  and  con- 
fidence : — 

"  It  has  always  appeared  wonderful  to  me,  since  Katiu-e  seems 
to  delight  in  those  close  analogies  which  enable  her  to  preserve 
simplicity  and  even  uniformity  in  variety,  that  there  should  be 
no  dispositions  in  the  parts  of  light,  with  respect  to  inflection 
and  reflection,  analogous  or  similar  to  their  different  refrangi- 
bility.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  such  properties,  I 
began  a  course  of  experiments  and  observations,  a  short  accoimt 
of  which  forms  the  substance  of  this  paper." 

He  then  takes  great  credit  to  himself  ior  the  care  and 
patience  with  which  he  had  made  and  repeated  his  experi- 
ments, g-uarding  against  any  preconceived  theory,  the  danger 
of  which  he  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  a  Brahmin,  that  it 
will  make  a  man  believe  "  a  piece  of  sandal-wood  to  be  a  flame 
of  fire." 

The  following  year  he  presented  another  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  containiDg  '  Farther  Experiments  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Applications  and  Properties  of  Light.'  | 

*  "  1792.  Brougham.   Litt.  Hum.  2.  Litt.  Gr.  2.   IMatl'. 
1793.  Brougham.   Litt.  Gr.  2.    Log.  Phys.  Math.  2. 
1704.  Brougham.   Khet.  Eth. 
1795.  Brougliam.  Jm*.  Civ.  Inst." 
Extracted  from  Matriculatian  Book  of  University  of  Edinburgh. 
t  Vol.  Ixxxvi.  pp.  227-277.     Eca<l  January  28tL,  179G. 
I  'Tniusaction^,'  vol.  Ixxxvii.  pp.  352-3S2.     Eeud  June  15th,  1797. 

Q   2 
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CHAP.         The  young  philosopher  does  not  seem  then  to  have  caused 
'         much  sensation  in  this  island,  but  he  was  criticised  by  Pro- 


A.D.  1792-    fcssor  Prevost  of  Geneva,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal 
^'^^'  Society   the    following    year,*      This    antagonist,    although        ^ 

courteous  in  phrase,  was  very  severe  upon  him,  complaining 
particularly  of  the  indistinctness  of  his  propositions ;  "  il 
semble  qu'il  ne  parle  pas  d'une  maniere  precise — " 

But  Brougham  himself,  at  this  time,  seems  sincerely  to  have 
believed  that  he  was  another  Newton.  He  spoke  respectfully 
of  him  who 

"  Untwisted  all  the  sliining  robe  of  day," 

but  he  does  not  conceal  the  conviction  that  the  prism  in  his 
own  hand  was  about  to  disclose  greater  wonders  than  had 
hitherto  been  told  to  mankind.  And  having  accomplished 
so  much  in  Optics,  he  proceeded  in  due  course  to  "  the  higher 
parts  of  geometry,"  anticipating  the  discovery  of  a  new  cal- 
culus which  would  supersede  Fluxions.  In  1798  he  presented 
OnPoiisms.  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  paper  'On  Porisms,'  which 
he  thus  modestly  eulogises  : —  t 

"  As  a  collection  of  curious  general  truths  of  a  nature,  so  far  as 
I  know,  hitherto  quite  rmknown,  I  am  persuaded  this  paper, 
with  all  its  defects,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  "who  feel 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  varied  and  beautiful  relations 
between  abstract'  quantities,  the  wonderful  and  extensive  analo- 
gies which  every  step  of  our  progress  in  the  higher  parts  of 
geometry  opens  to  our  view." 

Unfortunately,  never  having  myself  advanced  in  geometry 
much  beyond  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  having  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  a  iiorism,  even  after  reading  tliat,  "  it  is 
a  proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of  finding  such  condi- 
tions as  will  render  a  certain  problem  indeterminate,  or 
capable  of  innumerable  solutions,"  I  cannot  presume  to 
offer  any  opinion  upon  Brougham's  jporistie  propositions  on 
the  conic  hyperbola.  I  have  heard  it  flippantly  observed  by 
persons  who  pretended  to  be  competent  judges  of  the  propo- 
sitions in  this  and  his  other  Papers  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  that  "  such  as  are  true  are  not  new,  and  such  as  are 
new  are  not  true."     Nevertheless,  from  my  intimate  know- 

*  '  Trausactious,"  vol.  Ixxxviii.  p.  oil.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  378-30G. 
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ledge  of  him,  I  should  say  that  he  has  a  very  good  head  for     CHAP, 
mathematics,  and  that  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  abstract  ' 


science  he  might  have  been  a  discoverer,  although  his  perfer-  a.d.  1792- 
vidum  ingenium  carried  him  off  to  other  pursuits  before  he  ^'^^^• 
had  fairly  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  great  philosopher 
whose  fame  he  hoped  to  eclipse.  He  deserves  no  small  praise 
for  having  shown  such  high  aspirations  at  such  an  early  age ; 
and  it  is  creditable  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  education 
that  he  was  qualified  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  first 
scientific  body  in  Europe  by  such  speculations  at  an  age 
when  in  England  the  sixth  form  boy  wastes  all  his  energies 
on  longs  and  shorts. 

These  scientific  exercitations  of  Brougham,  while  at  college.  His  great 
were  viewed  by  him  rather  as  extravagances  for  the  purpose  ^"^"^^f  '" 

J  r>  L       I  debating 

of  amusing  himself  and  astonishing  his  contemporaties.  He  societies. 
believed  his  real  business  to  be  in  Debating  Societies,  which 
have  long  been  the  grand  stimulus  to  mental  effort  in  the 
'Scottish  universities.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1797,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  "the  Speculative,"  along  with 
Francis  Horner,  and  they  were  soon  joined  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  This  was  a  school 
for  literary  composition,  as  well  as  for  oratory ;  the  first  pro- 
ceeding of  the  evening  being  the  reading  of  an  essay.  The 
following  subjects  are  said  to  have  been  written  upon  very 
ably  by  Brougham : — "  The  Effect  on  Scotland  of  the  Union 
with  England;"  "The  Balance  of  Power;"  "Indirect  Influ- 
ence of  the  People;"  "Influence  of  National  Opinion  on 
External  Eelations." 

But  it  was  in  the  oral  discussions  on  some  grave  question 
of  morals,  liistory,  or  political  economy,  that  he  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished himself;  and  here  he  gave  full  earnest  of  the 
pugnacious  powers  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  then  considered  tlie  readiest 
and  most  energetic  speaker  tlmt  had  appeared  among  the 
Edinburgh  students,  and  it  was  truly  prophesied  that  he 
would  maintain  his  reputation  for  readiness  and  energy  Avhen 
removed  to  a  much  wider  sphere. 

Meanwhile  he  Avas  almost  equally  distinguished  for  his  His  irrecu' 
irregularities,  which,  however,  were  all  of  a  venial  descrip-  ^^'"'^^'^s- 
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CHAP,     tion,  and  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  early  passion  for 
"         iiniversality.  ■ 

A. D.  1792-        ((  Brougham's  companions  consisted  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  intel- 
lectual men,  such  as  Jeffrej',  Coclvburn,  and  Murray, — and  fellows 
of  dissipation,    fun,  and    frolick,  such   as   Sandie   Finlay,  Jack         < 
Gordon,   and  Frank   Druramond.     Perhaps  these   two    soits   of         I 
associates  might  have  occasionally  blended  themselves  together,  ' 

But  after  having  been  found  discussing  literary  and  philosophical 
questions  with  the  first  set,  he  was  sure  soon  after  to  be  found 
rollicking  in  taverns,  ringing  bells  in  the  streets,  twisting  off 
bell-pulls  and  knockers,  or  smashing  lamps,  with  the  second."* 

On  one  occasion,  when  there  seems  to  have  been  a  coalition 
of  tlie  two  sets — for  Jefi'rey,  Cockburn,  Moncriefif,  afterwards 
Lord  Moncrieif,  and  Cunninghame,  afterwards  Lord  Cun- 
ninghame,  were  present — Brougham,  after  having  himself 
twisted  off  divers  knockers  and  smashed  divers  lamps,  sud- 
denly disaj)peared ;  and  the  result  showed  that,  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  wicked  laugh  against  his  companions,  he  had 
gone  and  given  information  against  them  to  the  police,  that 
they  might  be  shut  up  all  night  in  the  tolhooth  and  carried 
next  morning  before  the  Lord  Provost.  However,  they  took 
to  their  heels  on  the  police  appearing,  and  they  all  escaped 
except  one,  who  likewise  got  off  by  a  bribe  of  five  shillings 
to  his  captor,  t 
At  the  Cale-  While  at  college  Brougham  never  went  to  Edinburgh  balls 
Hunt"  or  assemblies,  although  they  were  much  frequented  by  other 

students;  but  he  was  a  member  of  several  convivial  club.-?, 
and  took  the  lead  in  them  whenever  he  appeared.  One 
autumn,  by  way  of  seeing  a  little  of  what  was  in  Scotland 
considered  "fashionable  life,"  he  went  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Caledonian  Hunt,  which  was  held  at  Dumfries.  According 
to  the  prevailing  custom,  all  orders  and  degrees  dined  at  a 
table  d'hote,  and  after  dinner  all  sorts  of  bets  were  laid. 
Brougham  offered  a  wager  against  the  whole  company  that 
none  of  them  would  write  down  in  a  sealed  packet  the  mannei- 
in  which  he  meant  to  travel  to  the  races  which  were  to  take 
place  a  few  miles  from  Dumfries  the  next  day.     As  many  as 

*  Letter  to  nie  from  Sir  Tliomas  Pick  Lender,  Bart, 
t  This  anecdote  I  had  fruin  Lord  Cuimiughaine. 
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cliose  to  accept  liis  cliallenge  wrote  down  their  conjectures,     chap. 
whicli  were  sealed  up  along  with  his  actual  purpose.     When  ' 

the  packets  were  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  would  go  in  a  a.d.  1792- 
sedan-chair,  which  none  of  them  had  tliought  of.  Accord-  ^^^^" 
ingly,  he  made  his  progress  to  the  races  carried  in  that  way, 
and  accompanied  by  an  immense  crowd.  After  dinner  he 
renewed  the  bet  against  all  who  chose  to  take  it,  and  when 
the  packets  were  opened  he  was  equally  successful.  He  had 
written  down  that  he  would  go  in  a  post-chaise  and  pair,  all 
tlie  persons  who  had  accepted  the  bet  having  written  down 
the  strangest  and  most  absurd  modes  of  conveyance  they 
could  devise.  In  whatever  company  he  was,  he  betrayed  a 
resolution  to  make  himself  prominent  and  to  be  talked  of, 
which  pleased  him  nearly  at  much  as  unmixed  admiration.* 

At  the  Scotch  universities  there  is  a  curriculum  of  four 
years  for  "  Humanity  and  Philosophy,"  by  which  we  under- 
stand general  unprofessional  academical  training,  supposed 
to  be  adapted  for  all  who  are  to  appear  in  the  world  as  men 
of  education,  whether  divines,  lawyers,  physicians,  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  country  squires, — embracing  the  learned  languages, 
rhetoric,  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  political  economy.  This  Brougham 
finished  in  the  year  1795.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
academical  honours.  At  Edinburgh  scholastic  disputations 
were  abandoned,  and  even  the  granting  of  degrees,  except 
in  medicine,  had  ceased.  He  had  a  prodigious  general 
reputation  for  talent  and  acquirements,  and  perhaps  it  was 
rather  lucky  for  him  that  no  tripos  had  been  established, 
requiring  written  examinations ;  for  his  knowledge  was  ratlier 
multifarious  than  exact,  and  if  called  upon  categorically  to 
give  written  answers  to  nice  questions  and  actually  to  solve 
difficult  problems  proposed  to  him  at  the  instant,  I  am  afraid 
that  Professor  Prevost's  remark  might  have  been  repeated, 
that  he  was  "  wanting  in  precision ;"  so  that  men  reckoned 
dull  might  have  been  placed  fiir  above  him.  But  if  the 
trial  had  been  to  give  an  impromptu  lecture  for  a  given 
number  of  days  upon  any  subject  that  might  be  proposed,  I 
verily  believe  that  he  would  have  beaten  all  the  "Wranglers" 

*  Ex  relutiono  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Laudor. 
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CHAP. 
I. 

A.D.  1795- 
1800. 

He  chooses 
the  profes- 
sion of  an 
Advocate. 


and  "  Double-firsts  "  who  had  taken  honours  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  for  seven  years. 

He  had  now  to  choose  a  profession.  He  was  heir-apparent 
to  Brougham  Hall,  but  this  property  produced  annually  only 
a  few  hundred  pounds. — an  income  barely  sufficient  decently 
to  support  the  family,  the  numbers  being  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  several  brothers  and  sisters.  He  did  not  hesitate 
long.  The  French  War  was  raging  ;  but  he  never  had  much 
inclination  for  fighting  unless  with  words,  wherein  he  was  the 
most  combative  of  men.  If  the  endowments  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  not  been  so  poor,  he  might  have  devoted 
himself  to  pulpit  eloquence  ;  and  in  that  case  I  doubt  not  he 
would  have  acquired  fame  as  a  preacher  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Knox,  Melville,  and  Chalmers.  He  had  most  admirable 
qualities,  physical  and  mental,  for  this  exercitation.  The 
danger  would  have  been  that  he  might  have  tired  his  congre- 
gation by  dwelling  too  long  on  the  same  topic,  whether  severe 
or  pathetic,  and  that  he  might  unconsciously  have  preached 
rank  heresy  from  not  having  accurately  studied  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  Without  really  meaning  "  to  wag  his  head 
in  the  pulpit,"  as  he  had  a  taste  for  genuine  eloquence 
wherever  displayed,  he  used  to  follow  the  popular  Presby- 
terian preachers,  particularly  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  and  Mr. 
Greenfield;  and  many  years  afterwards  he,  with  wonderful 
success,  occasionally  modelled  his  own  tones  and  gestures 
after  theirg.* 

He  had  a  great  relish  for  medical  books ;  he  would  occa- 
sionally attend  Dr.  IMonroe's  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  he 
would  even  be  present  when  some  remarkable  surgical  opera- 
tion was  to  take  place  in  the  infirmary;  but  to  spend  his  life 
in  feeling  pulses  and  writing  prescriptions  was  wholly  at 
variance  with  all  his  notions  of  dignity  and  enjoyment. 

Law  alone  remained;  and  although  he  was  alarmed  by 
what  he  heard  of  its  dry  technicalities,  he  felt  that  he  liad 
resolution  to  master  them.     He  was  delighted  by  scenes  in 


*  This  he  has  himself  told  me,  and  I  might  have  observed : — e.g.,  his  attitude 
in  his  peroration  in  the  Queen's  case,  with  both  arms  equally  uplifted  above 
his  head,  wa.s  exactly  that  of  a  Scotch  Prcsbytorian  minister  in  blessing  the 
congrc'TiitiDn. 
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the  Parliament  House,  which  appeared  in  vision  before  him,     CHAP. 

and  in  which  he  himself  was  to  play  the  principal  part.     He  

thought  he   might  yet  be  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  a.d.  1795- 
Session,  and  it  is  said  that  even  at  this  early  period  the  eleva-      ^^' 
tion  of  Wedderburn  to  the  woolsack  had  given  him  a  glimpse 
of  the  future  glory  whicli  awaited  him  in  a  wider  sphere.    He 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  an  Advocate,  and  his  father 
and  mother  concurred  in  this  choice. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  he  ouglit  to  have  been  sent  to  His  law 
prosecute  his  legal  studies  at  the  University  of  Leyden ;  but  '^t"'^"^^- 
since  the  time  of  Boswell,  the  celebrated  biographer,  the 
tuition  of  foreign  jurists  had  been  considered  unnecessary  to 
qualify  for  the  Scottish  bar,  and  after  the  curriculum  through 
which  he  had  gone,  nothing  more  was  demanded  than  attend- 
ance for  two  years  upon  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  followed  up  by 
examinations  and  a  juridical  thesis  as  tests  of  proficiency.  In 
trutli,  great  laxity  in  the  required  preparations  for  We  forum 
had  been  introduced  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England, — can- 
didates being  left  almost  entirely  to  the  freedom  of  their  o\\n 
will  whether  or  not  they  were  initiated  even  in  the  rudiments 
of  their  profession,  and  being  allowed  to  assume  the  robe  on 
going  through  certain  ceremonies,  for  which  the  most  idle 
might  be  competent. 

Brougham  was  ever  earnest  in  what  he  undertook,  and  for 
a  time  devoting  himself  to  the  Pandects  and  to  Craig,  he 
gained  a  considerable  insight  into  both  Eoman  and  Feudal 
jurisprudence.  By  this  discipline  he  so  far  legalised  his  mind, 
that  ever  after,  pro  re  naid,  he  could  understand,  get  up,  and 
plausibly  discuss  any  question  of  law  which  came  in  his  way, 
however  abstruse  and  however  strange  to  him.  But  for  want 
of  continued  and  steady  application  he  never  approached  the 
reputation  of  a  "  sound  lawyer,"  and  he  used  rasldy  to  blurt 
out  dicta  which  caused  a  general  stare,  and  which  would  have 
ruined  any  other  Advocate  or  Judge. 

During  the  period  wlien  he  was  attending  the  law  classes 
he  availed  himself  (probably  with  more  relish)  of  the  lectures 
of  some  of  the  other  Professors,  who  then  rend(}red  Edin- 
burgh so  illustrious — particularly  of  Dr.  Black,  Professor  of 
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CHAP.     Chemistry,  the  discoverer  of  the  true  doctrine  of  latent  heat, 
of  whose  inimitable  skill  in  experimenting  his  pupil  has  given 


A.D.  1795-    us  a  graphic  description  in  a  Life  of  that  Philosopher. 
1800.  Continuing  to  act  as  leader  of  the  "  Speculative,"  he  founded 

the  "  Aca*-  ^  i^sw  Socioty,  which  he  named  the  "  Academy  of  Physics," 
demy  of^  ^\^q  ppofessed  objcct  being  "  the  investigation  of  Nature,  the 
laws  by  which  her  phenomena  are  regulated,  and  the  history 
of  opinions  concerning  these  laws."  He  declined  tlie  honour 
of  being  President,  but  he  moved  a  special  resolution  defining 
the  duties  and  powers  of  this  gTeat  functionary :  "  To  keej) 
order,  as  he  pleases,  without  limiting  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion ;  to  ask  all  the  members  present  their  opinion,  and  not 
to  allow  a  few  to  engross  the  conversation;  to  keep  the 
speakers  from  wandering  from  the  subject;  to  direct  atten- 
tion, at  intervals  of  silence,  to  what  he  thinks  the  most  in- 
teresting points  of  the  question  under  discussion ;  to  declare 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting  on  what  side  he  conceives  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  to  be ;  and  upon  his  election  to  the 
ofSce  to  make  himself  master  immediately  of  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  history  of  the  Academy."  The  "Speculative" 
flourishes  to  this  day,  but  the  "  Academy  of  Physics,"  from 
which  so  much  was  expected,  perished  prematurely, — the 
cause  of  its  early  dissolution  (as  was  asserted  by  the  wicked 
wags  of  Edinburgh)  being  that  the  founder  engrossed  the 
whole  conversation  to  himself ;  that  no  "  interval  of  silence  " 
was  ever  known  to  occur;  that  the  President,  finding  his 
authority  set  at  naught,  abruptly  left  the  chair;  and  that  no 
one  would  agree  to  be  his  successor.  As  no  Transactions  or 
Annals  of  the  Academy  were  ever  published,  and  no  inquest 
sat  upon  the  body,  I  can  quote  no  written  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  it  may  be  unfounded  or  exaggerated ;  but  from 
what  I  myself  have  seen  elsewhere,  I  may  not,  as  a  conscien- 
tious biographer  reject  it  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  j^ossihhj 
he  true. 

Meanwhile  he  was  admitted  into  a  Society  in  which  silence 
and  secrecy  are  expected.  In  the  summer  of  17DU,  along 
with  a  roistering  party  of  fellow-students,  he  hired  a  vessel  at 
Glasgow  to  visit  the  Hebrides.  From  their  pranks  she  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  '  Mad  Brig.'     At  Stornoway,  in  the 
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Isle  of  Lewis,  Brouirliam  almost  frightened  to  death  the  master     chap. 
of  the  hotel  where   they  lodged  by  entering  his   bedroom  ' 

during  the  night  with  loaded  pistols,  shooting  a  cat  and  pre-  a.d.  1795- 
tendiug  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  the  infernal  regions.*  ^^^^' 
Nevertheless  here   he  became  a  free  and  accepted  Mason, 
as  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Records  of  the 
Society : — 

"  Fortrose  Lodge,  Stornoway,  20th  of  August,  1799  years. 
"  Admitted  as  true  and  accepted  Mason, 
Brother  Heury  Peter  Brougham." 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  after  this  s]^ree,  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  his  studies,  and  he  flattered  himself  by 
thinking  that  his  fame  was  spreading  in  foreign  lands.  He  a.d.  i800. 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  some  continental  philo- 
sophers respecting  his  experiments  on  Light ;  and  Horner, 
when  grinding  for  his  examination  to  pass  advocate,  thus 
complains  in  his  journal : — "  Brougham  came  to  show  me  a 
mathematical  communication  that  had  been  anonymously  sent 
from  London,  in  which  some  criticisms  were  contained  upon 
his  last  Paper  on  Porisms." 

Before  commencing  his  forensic  career  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Mans- 
field by  having  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel ;  but  the 
French  war  then  raged,  and  all  the  middle  and  southern 
states  of  Euroj)e  were  closed  to  him.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  gladly  accepted  an  offer  from  Mr.  Stuart,  after- 
Avards  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  to  accompany  him  on  a  hyper- 
borean tour,  and  crossing  over  to  Hamburg  they  visited  the 
capitals  and  the  most  interesting  provinces  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark.  But  although  w^ell  acquainted  with  French 
and  Italian,  he  never  made  any  progress  in  Gothic  or  Scandi- 
navian dialects. 

On  his  return  he  did  again  dally  a  little  with  Porisms ;  but  i^'^  exami- 
he  found  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  he  must  descend  thesis  be- 
from  "  high  geometry  "  and  stoop  to  a  little  grinding,  however  ['"'^'^'^'''1' 
small  the  chance  might  be  of  his  being  "  })lueked."     What 
distinction  he  gained  by  his  examinations  I  know  not, — all 

*  This  was  made  the  subject  of  a  caricature  published  at  Edinburgh,  of 
which  a  copy  hes  before  me. 
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CHAP,     the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  the  subject 
'         being  comprised  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  '  Minutes 
\.D.  1800.    of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates ' : — 

"  Edinburgh,  23rd  May,  1800. 
"  Mr.  Henry  Peter*  Brougham,  eldest  pon  of  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.,  of  Brougham  Hall,  was  examined  on  the  Scots  law,  and 
found  sufSciently  qualified.  The  Examinators  recommended 
him  to  the  Dean  to  assign  him  a  subject  for  his  publick  examina- 
tion." 

"  Edinburgh,  7th  June,  1800. 
"  Mr.  Henry  Peter  Brougham,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.,  of  Brougham    Hall,    was   publicly    examined   on  Tit.  V., 
Lib.  3.  Digest.   De  Negoiiis  Gestis,  and  found   sufficiently  quali- 
fied, &c. 

(Signed)         "  E.  Dundas,  D.  F." 

The  call  of  an  advocate  to  the  Scotch  bar  is  nominally  the 
act  of  the  Lord  President  and  other  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice  sitting  in  open  court ;  but  it  rests  practically  with 
the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  Advocates,  according  to  rules  and 
regulations  which  they  lay  down  from  time  to  time.  For- 
merly the  candidate  wrote  a  Latin  Thesis  on  some  title  of  the 
Civil  Law,  and  engaged  in  a  Latin  disputation  with  all  who 
came  forward  to  combat  any  of  his  propositions.  These  tests 
of  proficiency,  however,  had  now  fallen  into  neglect,  and  at 
the  sitting  of  the  Court  on  the  10th  of  June,  1800,  Henry 
Peter  Brougham  appeared  at  the  bar  in  the  Parliament  House, 
with  a  cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  and,  when  the  Judges  took 
their  seats,  he  began  an  oration  according  to  a  well-settled 
cantilena — "  Domine  Prteses,  in  gens  hujus  Curiae  decus  et 
ornamentnm,  et  casteri  Scnatores  doctissimi,  illustrissimi, 
honoratissimi," — Here  he  was  stojipcd  by  a  nod  and  a  smile 
from  the  President,  giving  him  to  understand  that  his  prayer 
to  be  admitted  was  granted.  He  then  put  on  his  cocked  hat, 
took  it  off  again,  bowed  to  the  Bench,  retired,  and  was  an 
Advocate. 

I  have  repeatedly  attempted  in  vain  to  learn  from  his 
Edinburgli  contemporaries  with  whom  I  was  intimate,  some- 
thing of  his  first  appearance  as  counsel  in  a  cause :  and  the 

*  lie  appears  to  liave  been  baptised,  and  still  to  have  called  himself,  Henry 
Fdcr,  but  the  Peter  he  afterwards  dropped  when  he  settled  in  England. 
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Scotcli  Law  Keports,  which  I  have  diligeutly  searched,  do     CHAP, 
not  mention  his  name.     1  suspect  that  at  this  time,  althougli 


his  talents  and  acquirements  liad  gained  him  a  certain  sort  of    a.d.  isoo. 
celebrity,  he  was  considered  a  man  of  science  rather  than  a 
lawyer,  and  that  no  writer  to  the  signet  would  trust  him  with 
a  brief. 

A  common  mode  for  a  Scotch  advocate  to  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity for  oratorical  display  without  pecuniary  profit  was  to 
be  ordained  a  Euling  Elder  in  some  Kirk  Session,  and  to  be 
returned  as  a  lay  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  meets  yearly  in  the  month  of 
J\[ay,  when  very  interesting  debates  take  place  respecting  the 
induction  and  deposition  of  ministers  and  the  putting  down  of 
heresy ;  greater  power  lawfully  belonging  to  this  tribunal  than 
has  ever  been  claimed  by  the  English  Convocation.  Principal 
Robertson  had  been  the  leader  of  the  governing  party  in  the 
General  Assembly  many  years,  and  it  was  thought  that  under 
his  auspices  his  grand-nephew  would  commence  public  life 
by  a  speech  in  support  of  the  right  of  lay  patronage  as  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  by  the  prosecution  or 
defence  of  some  popular  preacher,  like  Adam  Blair,  against 
whom  there  was  a  charge  of  immorality, — a  theme  justly 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  Brougham's  powers,  as 
was  afterwards  verified  by  his  defence  of  Queen  Caroline. 
But  from  this  ready  road  to  distinction  he  turned  away  with 
aversion — why  I  know  not — for  he  could  then  have  had  no 
objection  to  conform  in  all  things  to  the  Established  Presby- 
terian Church  in  which  he  was  baptised,  and  with  which  he 
was  in  communion ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  loss  of 
dignity  in  taking  this  course  as  he  would  have  found  among 
his  colleagues  James  Moncrieff,  afterwards  Lord  Moncrieff ; 
the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  afterwards  Dean  of  Faculty ;  and 
Charles  Hope,  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  together  with  several  Scottish  Peers.  Some  said 
that  he  had  conscientious  scruples  about  becoming  (as  it  were) 
"  a  shred  of  the  linen  garment  of  Aaron,"  so  soon  after  the 
notoriety  he  had  acquired  by  wringing  off  brass  knockers  and 
by  other  such  levities,  but  his  versatility  and  his  power  of 
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CHAP. 
I. 

A.D.  1800. 


acting  a  part  were  too  considerable  to  allow  such  misgivings 
to  have  place  in  his  own  breast. 

"Whatever  might  be  his  motive,  it  is  certain  that  he  said 
he  had  a  surer  way  to  get  forward,  which  was  to  go  a  circuit, 
and  act  gratuitously  as  counsel  for  the  pauper  prisoners. 
According  to  Scottish  procedure  in  the  criminal  courts  a  full 
defence  by  counsel  was  always  allowed  to  all  prisoners,  what- 
ever might  be  tlie  nature  of  the  charge  against  them,  and 
such  as  were  too  poor  to  retain  counsel  had  counsel  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Court.  Brougham  said  he  would  go  the 
Southern  Circuit  as  a  Brother  of  Mercy — "  all  his  pleasure 
praise  " — a  young  advocate  who  had  officiated  in  this  capacity 
having  been  promoted  to  be  one  of  tlie  Lord  Advocate's 
Dejmtes  or  (as  we  say  in  England)  Devils,  and  being  now  to 
prosecute  the  prisoners.  The  Judge  of  Assize  was  a  foolish 
old  gentleman,  called  Lord  Eskgrove,  of  whom  ludicrous 
stories  had  been  told,  and  upon  whom  tricks  had  been  played 
for  near  half  a  century.  Brougham  never  much  liked  to 
grapple  with  a  strong  Judge,  but  had  a  natural  delight  in 
takinof  liberties  with  a  feeble  one.  He  seems  to  have  laid 
down  a  systematic  plan  of  making  game  of  Lord  Eskgrove. 
On  this  occasion  he  travelled  from  Edinburgh  in  a  one-horse 
chaise,  and  as  he  entered  Jedburgh,  where  the  Assizes  were 
to  be  held  for  the  counties  of  Boxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and 
Berwick,  he  found  that  the  Judge's  proces>^ion  attended  by 
the  Sheriffs  of  the  four  counties,  the  magnates  of  Jedburgh, 
and  other  functionaries,  with  halbert  men  called  "  the 
Crailing  Guard  "  was,  according  to  ancient  custom,  marching 
across  the  High  Street  from  the  Spread  Eagle  Inn,  where  it 
had  been  formed,  to  the  Town  Hall  in  the  Market  Place, 
where  the  Court  was  to  be  held.  The  procession  was  ad- 
vancing at  a  very  slow  pace,  all  the  population  of  the  town 
having  turned  out  to  have  a  peep  at  my  Lord  Judge,  wlio 
was  arrayed  in  his  full  pontificals.  Brougham,  approaching 
at  a  hard  trot,  the  Crailing  Guard  presented  their  halberts 
and  ordered  him  to  stop.  He  thereupon  whipped  his  horse, 
put  to  flight  the  Crailing  Guard,  charged  tlio  procession, 
broke  the  line  a  little  ahead  of  the  Judge,  and  the  mob 
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making  way  for  him,  di-ove  on  to  his  inn.     There  were  great     CHAP, 
apprehensions  that  the  Judge  would  be  upset  in  the  kennel :  " 

but  his  Lord.ship  escaped  with  a  few  splashes  of  mud,  and  took   a.d.  1800. 
his  seat  on  the  bench. 

An  extempore  prayer  was  said  by  the  clergyman  of  tlie 
parish,  the  sheriffs  of  counties  were  called  over,  and  other 
preliminary  forms  were  gone  through,  when  Brougham 
entered  the  court,  made  a  respectful  bow  to  my  lord,  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  bar,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
happened. 

Lord  Eskgrove  was  in  great  perplexity,  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  have  ordered  the  assailant  to  be  committed  for  a 
contempt,  but  not  having  the  courage  to  do  so,  and  not  knowing 
what  other  course  to  adopt.  AMiile  his  lordship  was  evidently 
in  a  great  fuss,  Brougham  rose  and  said  very  composedly: 
"  My  Lord,  the  court  is  very  close — I  am  afraid  your  Lord- 
ship may  suffer  from  the  heat ; — perhaps  your  Lordship  w  ill 
be  pleased  to  order  a  window  to  be  opened."  A  window  was 
opened,  and  no  further  notice  was  ever  taken  of  the  fracas. 

Brougham  was  the  only  advocate  present  besides  those  who 
attended  to  conduct  the  prosecutions  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  ; 
thus  as  a  matter  of  course  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  all 
the  prisoners.* 

The  first  trial  was  for  sheep-stealing,  and  Brougham  deTnceora^ 
objected  to  the  relevancy  of  the  libel,  on  the  ground  that  it  *''^'^P- 
did  not  specify  the  sex  of  the  animal  stolen,  without  saying 
whether  tup,  ewe,  or  wether,  which  he  contended  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  pannel  exactly  of  the 
offence  with  which  he  was  charged  ;  for  to  say  that  the  offence 
was  the  same  whether  tup,  ewe,  or  wether,  was  to  say  that 
tup,  ewe,  and  wether  were  all  one — a  proposition  which  could 
be  disproved  by  ]>ankton,  8ir  George  Mackenzie,  and  Hume, 
and  by  all  naturalists  as  well  as  jurists.  It  might  be  said 
truly,  he  would  candidly  admit,  that  every  tup  was  a  sheep, 
but  he  strenuously  denied  that  every  sheep  was  a  tup,  and  so 

*  I  presume  the  whole  number  wns  very  small.  In  the  year  1853,  having 
sat  as  Chief  Justice  at  Liverpool  for  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
I  tricil  170  prisoners ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  I  attended  this  very  court  at 
Jedbiugh  as  an  amateur,  when  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  held  the  as-sizes  here. 
For  the  four  entire  coimties  there  were  only  five  prisoners. 
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CHAP,  of  ewes  and  wethers.  Would  it  have  been  sufficient  if  the 
'  libel  had  said  a  certain  quadrtbjped  or  a  certain  animal.  No  ! 
A.D.  1800.  the  living  thing  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  must  be  indivi- 
dualised (as  the  best  Crown  writers  call  it)  by  a  condescendence 
upon  genus,  species,  and  sex.  Could  you  indict  a  man  for 
stealino-  an  ox,  and  convict  him  on  evidence  that  he  stole  a 
cow  ?  or  for  stealing  a  goose,  and  show  that  he  stole  a  gander, 
although  there  be  a  well-known  maxim  that  "what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander  "  ? 

Lord  Eskgrove  took  a  full  note  of  this  argument,  and  was 
greatly  shaken  by  it,  but  the  Crown  counsel  brought  him  back 
by  showing  that  "sheep"  is  the  word  used  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the  libel  was  drawn  in  the  form  Avhich 
had  been  constantly  used  since  the  Act  passed. 
Q.  wiietiicr  In  the  next  case  the  learned  counsel  allowed  that  the  libel 
^axihoots'i  "^^^  sufficient  ex  facie  in  charging  the  jpannel  with  stealing 
"  a  pair  of  boots,"  but  when  it  was  referred  to  an  assize,  i.  e. 
was  submitted  to  the  jury,  he  strenuously  contended  that  his 
client  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  "for  the  articles  stolen, 
when  produced,  appeared  to  be  half  hoots,  and  he  argued  that 
half  hoots  were  not  hoots  any  more  than  a  half  guinea  is  a 
guinea.  So  half  a  loaf  is  surely  not  equal  to  a  whole  loaf, 
although  it  is  better  than  no  bread." 

There  was  here  a  general  laugh,  and  Lord  Eskgrove  was 
much  annoyed,  for  the  truth  suddenly  darted  into  his  mind 
that  he  was  played  upon.  So  he  resolved  to  be  firm  and 
dignified,  and,  without  calling  upon  the  opposite  counsel  for 
an  answer,  he  at  once  overruled  the  objection,  saying,  with 
much  self-complacency,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  hoot  is  a  nomen 
generale,  comprehending  a  half  boot.  The  distinction  is 
between  a  half  hoot  and  half  a  hoot.  The  moon  is  always  the 
moon,  although  sometimes  she  is  the  half  moon."  His  lord- 
ship was  dearer  to  himself  by  this  display  of  logical  acuteness, 
and  looked  round  for  applause, 
ji^,y  f„r  '-L'li^  only  other  trial  at  this  assize,  of  which  any  authentic 

eb.icty  nviy  accouut  has  reached  me,  was  that  of  a  man  indicted  for  a 

be  a  (lelciice  i  •         • ,.  t>  i  j.  ^    f 

for  a  h.is-     violent  assault  upon  his  wile,     lirougliam  set  up  as  a  delence 
!;"!".'  :''!:'!:■_    that  when  the  blows  were  inflicted  the  husband  and  wife  were 
botli  drunk  with  whisky,  wiiich  the  wife  had  purchased  by 


iiig  hi!)  wife. 
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CHAP. 
I. 


pawning  her  clothes,  and  had  administered  between  them  in 
equal  shares,  till  they  were  both  much  excited,  when  she  pro- 
voked him  by  chiiUcnging  him  to  dance  a  twasome  reel  with  a.d.  i800. 
her,  and  taunting  him  that  he  could  no  longer  keep  on  his 
legs,  while  she  could  exhibit  all  the  graces  of  the  "  highland 
fling."  The  learned  comisel  arguendo  admitted  that,  "  gene- 
rally speaking  ebriety  is  no  defence  in  point  of  law  against  a 
criminal  charge,"  but  he  took  the  distinction  that  "  here  the 
wife,  the  party  alleged  to  be  injured,  was  the  causa  causans — 
ipsa  doli  fabricatrix,  artifex  et  particeps,  or  in  the  language 
of  the  Scottish  law  art  and  part,  so  that  the  maxim  applied 
'  volenti  non  fit  injuria.' "  This  point  was  urged  by  Brougham 
in  a  speech  nearly  an  hour  long,  delivered  with  much 
vehemence  and  seeming  sincerity. 

Lord  Eskgrove  at  first  suspected  that  this  was  another 
attempt  to  play  upon  him,  but  gi*adually  felt  misgivings  lest 
there  should  be  something  in  it,  and  called  upon  the  Advocate 
Depute,  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  for  an  answer.  He 
was  soon  emboldened  to  overrule  the  defence,  w^hen  reminded 
that  the  "  pannel"  was  indicted  for  a  breach  of  the  public 
peace,  that  the  King — by  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  public  pro- 
secutor— and  not  the  wife,  was  the  true  party  complaining, 
and  that  the  circumstances  relied  upon  could  not  amount  to 
a  plea  in  bar,  although  they  might  operate  in  mitigation 
of  punishment. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  from  whom  I  have  the  memo- 
rabilia of  this  assize  at  Jedburgh,  gives  me  no  further  parti- 
culars of  the  trials,  but  says : — 

"  BroTigliam  continued  to  persecute  my  poor  old  relative  Lord  Bvou^ham's 
Eskgrove,  whom  he  nearly  tormented  to  death ;  about  this  time   eccentnci- 
his  conduct  was  so  eccentric  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  shewn 
a  slight  tendency  to  insanity,  and  his  friends  were  very  luieasy 
about  him." 

The  worthy  baronet  then  mentions  some  instances  of  his 
eccentricity  during  the  circuit,  such  as  taking  to  wear  spec- 
tacles, on  the  suggestion  that  he  had  suddenly  become  short- 
sighted ;  of  his  riding  away  from  the  circuit  town  upon  the 
horse  of  a  friend,  ijivito  domino,  and  of  his  having  thrown 
some  tea  over  a  young  lady,  for  which  he  was  called  per- 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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CHAP,     sonally  to  account ;  but  I  forbear  to  enter  into  the  details  of 

such  stories,  which  rest  only  on  rumour,  and  which  might 

A.D.  1800-    probably  be  explained   by  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits 
^  ' '  and  a  love  of  frolic. 

When  Brougham  returned  to  Edinburgh  from  the  circuit 
he  fell  ill,  and  was  for  some  weeks  confined  to  the  house,  suifer- 
ing  from  a  great  depression  of  spirits,  supposed  to  be  brought 
on  by  over- excitement ;  but  he  soon  re-appeared,  as  cheerful, 
elastic,  vigorous,  enterprising,  and  indefatigable  as  ever. 

He  was  now  appointed  by  the  Faculty  to  the  annual  office 
of  "  Civil  Law  Examinator  "  of  candidates  to  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  advocate.  But  these  examinations  seem  to  have 
become  merely  farcical.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Examinator 
to  assign  to  each  candidate  a  Title  in  the  Digest  in  which  he 
was  to  be  publicly  examined,  and  that  which  Brougham 
uniformly  chose  was.  Dig.  Lib.  xxv.  Tit.  4,  "De  Ventre 
Inspiciendo."  * 

Without  finally  abandoning  the  profession  of  the  law  as  a 
refuge,  and   feeling  confident  that  he  could  safely  retreat 
upon  it  if  necessary,  he  now  chiefly  devoted  himseK  to  lite- 
rature, and  sought  renown  by  writing  a  book  to  rival  Adam 
Smith's  great   treatise  on   political   economy.     The   Scotch 
advocates  united  law  and  literature  with  brilliant  success ;  t 
whereas  in  England  a  barrister  who  writes  a  play,  a  novel,  or 
a  history,  renounces  all  hope  of  professional  advancement. 
His  book  on       Brougham  took  for  his  subject,  "  The  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
Policy  oT'^    European  Nations,"  and  he  worked  upon  it  with  great  earnest- 
Kuropean      ness  for  scvcral  months.     The  labour  of  a  life  might  have 
been  expended  in  doing  it  justice,  but  he  had  not  the  patience 
and  perseverance  which  produced  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 

*  This  appears  from  a  newspaper  controversy  carried  on  in  the  year  1828,  in 
consequence  of  Brougham,  while  commenting  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
trial  at  Lancaster,  in  wliicli  the  now  President  Mac  Ncill  was  examineil  as 
a  witness,  having  reflected  on  Scotch  Advocates  as  being  ignorant  of  the  Civil 
Law.  Professor  Brown  took  up  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  and  severely 
retaliated  uj)on  their  accuser.  See  '  Kemarks  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law, 
occasioned  by  ]\Ir.  Brougham's  late  attack  on  the  Scottish  Bar,'  by  James 
Brown,  LL.D.,  Advocate.     E(lin])urgh,  Adam  Black,  1828. 

t  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  cited  as  examples.  The  latter 
continued  in  tlie  legal  profession  all  his  life,  and  while  writing  *  Mamiion  '  and 
the  '  Waverlcy  Novels,'  held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Session,  and  was  Sheriff  or 
Judge  for  the  countv  of  Selkirk, 
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He  wrote  currenie  ealamo,  and  although  probably  no  other     CHAP. 

man  could  have  written  so  large  and  so  good  a  book  in  so   

short  a  time,  it  was  destined  to  a  rather  obscure  career,  and   a.d.  isoo- 
but  for  the  fame  subsequently  acquired  by  the  author,  which   ^^  ^" 
reflects  some  interest  upon  it,  long  ere  now  it  would  have 
fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 

Never  at  a  loss  for  materials,  or  stopping  long  to  digest 
those  which  he  had  collected,  and  not  very  anxious  about 
succinctness  or  perspicuity,  his  great  difficulty  in  composing 
his  work  was,  whether  he  should  make  it  wear  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory  aspect.  In  Scotland  party  politics  now  ran  very  high, 
and  no  man  wrote  a  sermon,  or  a  treatise  upon  algebra,  with- 
out showing  whether  he  approved  or  condemned  the  French 
Kevolution — whether  he  was  a  Pittite  or  a  Foxite.  Brougham 
had  imbibed  highly  conservative  principles  from  his  uncle, 
Principal  Robertson,  but  these  had  been  much  shaken  by 
some  of  his  companions  in  the  Speculative  Society,  who  were 
inclined  to  the  extremes  of  democracy.  He  himself  wavered 
much,  and  from  time  to  time  took  the  opposite  sides  with 
equal  violence.  In  his  first  appearance  before  the  public  as  an 
author,  he  resolved  to  assume  the  rare  character  of  political 
neutrality.  Nevertheless  I  think  a  slight  leaning  to  the 
Tory  side  is  disclosed  by  him.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  at  this  time  he  was  (as  any  person  might  well  be)  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  eloquence  and  heroic  spirit  of 
Pitt  the  younger,  and  that  he  would  have  been  extremely 
liappy,  on  proper  encouragement,  to  have  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  tlie  "  Heaven-born  JMinister."  There  certainly  is 
nothing  in  the  book  which  could  have  marred  such  prospects, 
if  he  entertained  them,  while  it  expressed  no  sentimeut  which 
might  not  be  adopted  by  a  good  conservative  liberal. 

Many  of  the  Colonial  questions  which  he  discusses  have 
ceased  to  retain  any  interest,  and  the  principle  of  self- 
government,  upon  which  almost  all  our  relations  with  the 
Colonies  now  turn,  had  not  then  been  dreamed  of.  The 
author  declares  himself  a  decided  enemy  to  the  African 
slave-trade  both  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  and  their  masters ; 
but  in  no  part  of  this  work  do  we  discover  the  burning 
indignation  against  negro  slavery  as  a  etutus  which  he  after- 

R  2 
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CHAP,     ^vaids  evinced,  and  several  passages  in  it  were  quoted  against 
him,  during  tlie  struggle  for  slave  emancipation  in  the  West 


A.D.  1800-   Indies,  as  evidence  of  his  opinion  of  the  natural  inferiority 
^^^^'  and  subjection  of  the  coloured  race  to  the  white.     Touching 

on  general  politics,  he  not  only  justifies  the  war  which  we 
were  then  carrying  on  against  the  French  Eepublic  and  the 
First  Consul,  but, — in  alluding  to  the  horrors  which  had  taken 
place  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  under  the  name  of  liberty, 
to  the  atheistical  professions  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  to  the 
aggressive  principles  acted  upon  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, and  to  the  anarchy  and  oppression  which  revolution 
had  produced  in  France,  and  which  threatened  to  overrun  all 
Europe, — he  concealed  not  his  opinion  that  the  very  fact  of 
the  existence  of  so  great  a  political  nuisance  gave  the 
"  vicinage  "  a  right  to  interfere  to  have  it  abated. 

If  he  was  at  this  time  a  little  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
chivalry  of  Burke,  or  if  from  interested  motives  he  vacillated 
between  rival  factions,  circumstances  soon  occurred  which 
decidedly  carried  him  over  to  the  Liberal  side,  and  kept  him 
there  above  thirty  years. 
'TheEdin-  In  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  Sydney  Smith,  along  with 
biiigh  lie-  Jeffrey,  Horner,  John  Murray,  and  several  other  young  and 
enthusiastic  Whigs,  formed  the  bold  design  of  reforming  the 
age  by  a  new  Eeview,  to  be  published  quarterly,  and  to  contain 
more  lengthy,  weighty,  witty,  and  pungent  articles  than  had 
ever  appeared  in  any  periodical  publication.  The  scheme 
was  first  concocted  in  a  room  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  story 
or  flat  of  a  house  in  Buccleuch  Place,  then  the  residence  of 
Jeffrey,  and  instead  of  the  motto  ultimately  adopted  from 
Pnblius  Syrus,  "  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur,"  it 
was  proposed  to  take  the  line  from  Virgil's  first  *  Eclogue,' 
"  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena."  "  We  cultivate  the  Muse, 
living  on  a  little  oatmeal." 

The  arrangement  for  this  celebrated  periodical  liad  been 
originally  made  without  the  privity  of  Brougliam.  A  proposal 
that  he  should  be  invited  to  join  the  association  was  long- 
resisted  by  Sydney  Smith,  from  "  a  strong  impression  of 
Brougham's  indiscretion  and  rashness."  At  last  there  was 
a  vote  in  his  favour,  partly  from  the  hope  of  advantage  from 


view. 
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liis   vigorous   co-operation,   and   partly   from   dread   of   his     CHAP, 
enmity  if  lie  should  be  excluded.     He  joyfully  accepted  the  ' 


offer,  and  vowed  obedience.     But  he  soon  caused  regrets  and  a.d.  tsuo- 
misgivings  by  his  waywardness.     In  a  letter  dated  the  9th  of  ^^^^• 
April,  18U2,  Jeffrey  writes   to   Horner  respecting  the  new 
Associate : — 

"  I  proposed  two  or  three  books  that  I  thought  Avoiild  suit  him  : 
he  answeied  with  perfect  good  humour  that  he  had  changed  his 
view  of  our  plan  a  little,  and  rather  thought  now  that  he  should 
decline  to  have  any  connection  with  it." 

Nevertheless  he  soon  again  changed  his  mind,  and  Horner, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  September,  1802,  respecting  the 
expected  appearance  of  the  first  number,  says  : — 

"  Jeffrey  has  written  three  or  four  excellent  papers,  and 
Brougham  is  now  an  efficient  and  zealous  member  of  the  party. 
Brougham  has  selected  from  the  '  I'hilosophical  Transactions ' 
Herschell's  discovery  of  the  sympathy  between  the  spots  of  the 
sun  and  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Keading  market." 

On  the  10th  of  October,   1802,  the   first  number  of  the  r-roucham'* 
'  Blue  and  Buff '  actually  appeared,  with  three  articles  from  ,7onTto 'ti.e 
Brougham's  pen ;  Art.  23,  on  '  Wood's  Optics  ; '  Art.  24,  on  fi'st  num- 
*  Acerbi's  Travels  ; '  and  Art.  27,  on  the  '  Crisis  of  the  Sugar 
Colonies.'  * 

I  need  not  mention  the  prodigious  success  of  the  publi- 
cation. Brougham,  ascribing  this  to  his  own  contributions, 
was  so  much  pleased  that  he  almost  overwhelmed  the  editor 
with  his  help,  and,  like  Bottom  the  AVeaver,  he  wished 
himself  to  play  all  the  parts, — criticising,  one  after  another, 
Avorks  on  chemistry,  surgery,  divinity  and  strategy.  Each 
number  contained  an  article  discussing:  the  most  exciting; 
political  question  of  the  day,  zealously  taking  the  Whig  side. 
This  Brougham  avoided  till,  in  1803,  he  had  published  his 
'  Colonial  Policy.'  t     Alter  the  appearance  of  this  work  he 

*  It  has  been  said,  on  the  authority  of  a  pretended  letter  from  Lord  Jeffrey 
to  Mr.  Cliamliers,  that  Brougham  did  not  contribute  to  tlie  fi»"it  three  numbers  ; 
but  my  information  must  be  correct,  as  I  have  it  in  a  letter  under  the  hand 
of  Lord  Murray,  one  of  tlie  founders,  which  now  lies  before  me. 

t  Jefiivy,  in  a  letter  to  an  American,  dated  2nd  July,  180.%  shows  the  light 
in  which  Brougham  w;is  then  beheld  in  Edinburgh  :  "  Mr.  Brougham,  a  great 
mathematician,  lias  published  a  book  oa  the  Colonial  I'olicy  of  Europe,  which 
all  you  Americana  should  read." 
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CHAP,     frankly  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Liberals,  although  well  aware 
'         how  dreary  their  prospects  then  were  under  the  despotism  of 


A.D.  1803-    Henry  Dundas.     Thenceforth  he  courted  opportunities   for 
I8O0.  political  discussion,  and  was  of  essential  service  in  enlighten- 

ing the  public  mind.     In  this  department  he  was  moderate 
and  constitutional,  displaying  that  dislike  of  radicalism  which 
has  always  honourably  distinguished  him. 
*  Enoiish  I^^  criticising  books,  however,  seeing  that  the  tranchant  or 

Bards  and     «  slashing  "  style  was  so  much  relished,  he  indulged  in  it  to 

Scotch  Ke-  1-1  1  1    ^   •  •       •  ^  1  ^ 

viewers,'  an  exccss  which  not  only  tortured  his  victims  but  alarmeci 
his  colleagues.  Hence  Lord  Byron's  onslaught — his  '  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Eeviewers'  being  produced  by  Brougham's 
contemptuous  notice  of  '  Hours  of  Idleness.'  The  poor  editor 
bore  the  brunt,  as  when  obliged  to  fight  Tom  Moore  at  Chalk 
Farm : — 

"  Health  to  great  Jeffrey  !  Heaven  preserve  his  life, 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife,  &c." 

The  only  blame  that  could  truly  be  imputed  to  Jeffrey  was 
that  he  had  granted  his  imprimatur  for  the  censure  of  Lord 
Byron's  first  poetical  eiforts,  and  this  censure,  although  very 
bitter,  may  well  be  justified.  The  noble  poet  does  not 
illustrate  the  maxim  that  "  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man ;" 
for  '  Childe  Harold  '  has  none  of  the  lineaments  of  the  vain, 
petulant,  presumptuous  stripling  portrayed  in  '  The  Hours  of 
Idleness.'  Though  the  ch.ief  onslaught  was  on  Jeffrey, 
Brougham  was  not  spared  in  the  satire  : — 

"  Yet  mark  one  caution,  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saflron  and  of  hlue. 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  destroy  tlie  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail." 

Lord  Byron's  wrath  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  inflamed 
by  the  grave  judicial  sentence  overruling  his  plea  of  infancy. 

"  The  law  upon  this  point  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It 
is  a  plea  available  only  to  the  defendant;  no  plaintiff  can  offer 
it  as  a  f^upplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus  if  any  suit  could 
be  brought  against  Lord  Byron  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
him  to  pay  into  Court  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  judgment 
were  given  against  him,  it  is  higldy  probable  that  an  exception 
would  be  taken  were  he  to  deliver  for  poetry  the  contents  of  this 
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volume.     To  this  he  might  plead  minority ;  but  as  he  now  makes     CHAP, 
a  voluntary  tender  of  the  article,  he  has  no  right  to  sue  on  that 


ground  for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods  be  ^.d.  1803- 
unmarke  table."  ^^^^• 

But  althouirh  Bvron  Lad  little  cause  to  complain  of  the  Brougham's 

>ii  /•11       critique  on 

critique  on  the  '  Hours  of  Idleness,  and  he  successiully  Professor 
retaliated  upon  the  assailant,  there  were  other  instances  in  "^"""S- 
which  Brougham  as  a  reviewer  recklessly  pronounced  unde- 
served censure,  and  fatally  crushed  rising  merit.  His  most 
distinguished  victim  was  Professor  Young,  who  had  in  a  very 
able  publication  explained  the  phenomena  of  light  on  the 
theory  of  Undulation,  in  oj^position  to  that  of  material  rays. 
Among  other  experiments,  he  had  described  one  of  stopping 
the  rays  which  passed  on  one  side  of  a  thin  card  or  wire  ex- 
posed to  a  sunbeam  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber,  and 
which  was  found  to  obliterate  the  internal  bands  formed  in 
its  shadow  whenever  the  light  passed  freely  on  both  sides  of 
it.  Brougham,  unable  to  explain  away  the  result,  if  the 
experiment  Avere  truly  made,  in  a  very  rash  and  flippant 
manner  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment  without 
repeating  it : — 

"The  fact  is,  we  believe,  the  experiment  was  inaccurately 
made  ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  carefully  repeated, 
it  will  be  found  either  that  the  rays  when  inflected  cross  each 
other  and  thus  form  fringes,  each  portion  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  point  of  its  flection,  or  that  in  stopping  one  portion  Dr. 
Young  in  fact  stopped  both  portions,  a  thing  extremely  likely, 
where  the  hand  had  only  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  to  move  in, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  fringes  disappearing  at 
once  from  the  shadow." 

Tlie  article  was  hailed  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
Undulatory  Theory,  and  Dr.  Young  was  covered  with  ridicule. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  in  reply,  in  which,  when  he  came 
to  the  experiment  gratuitously  explained  away  by  awkward 
manipulation,  he  says  : — 

"  The  Eeviewer  has  here  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for  a 
triumph  as  gratifying  as  any  triumph  can  be  where  an  enemy 
is  so  contemptible.  Conscious  of  inability  to  exjilain  the  experi- 
ment, too  ungenerous  to  confess  that  inability,  and  too  idle  to 
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CHAP,     repeat  the  experiment,  lie  is  compelled  to  advance  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  incorrect,  and  to  insinuate  that  my  hand  may 
,Q-,o_    easily  have  erred  through  a  space  so  narrow  as  one-thirtieth  of 
1805.  an  inch.     But  the  truth  is,  that  my  hand  was  not  concerned  ; 

the  screen  was  placed  on  a  table  and  moved  mechanicalW 
forwards  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  experiment  succeeded 
in  some  circumstances  when  the  breadth  of  the  object  was 
doubled  and  tripled.  Let  him  make  the  experiment,  and  then 
deny  the  result  if  he  can." 

If  this  pamphlet  had  been  read,  it  must  have  vindicated 
the  philosopher,  and  covered  the  critic  with  shame.  But 
such  was  then  the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  '  Edinburgli 
Review,'  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  its  decision ;  and 
Peacock,  in  his  '  Life  of  Dr.  Young,'  asserts  that  of  the 
Reply  one  copy,  and  one  copy  only,  was  sold.*  The  fact 
undoubtedly  is  that  for  many  years  Dr.  Young  was  considered 
a  sciolist  and  a  charlatan.  At  last  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
French  savans,  and  his  theory  of  undulation  is  now  almost 
universally  adopted. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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CHAPTEK  11. 

FROM    HIS   REMOVAL   TO   ENGLAXD   TO   THE    DEATH   OF 
GEORGE   III. — 1805-1820. 

If  Brougham  had  continued  to  reside  in  Scotland,  a'^l  bad     CHAP, 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession  there,  he  no  doubt  would 


ere    long   have   been    in   good    practice,   and  he    probably  He  resolves 
would  have  been  in  due  time  Dean  of  Faculty,  Lord  Advo-  !°  *''^h?["' 

•' '  nimsen  to 

cate,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  had  the  English 
existed  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his  ambition  soared 
to  loftier  official  distinctions,  although  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  had  always  high  aspirations  in  literature  and 
science.  But  the  favourable  impression  which  he  had  made 
as  often  as  he  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in 
public,  created  real  discontent  in  his  mind,  and  he  thought 
he  was  fitter  to  succeed  Lord  Chancellor  Louofhborough  than 
Lord  President  Sir  Islay  Campbell.  Horner  was  now  studying 
for  the  English  bar,  and  Brougham  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  a  schoolfellow,  a  brother  advocate  and  brother  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  having  in  prospect  such  a  noble  career,  while  he 
himself  was  limited  to  comparative  obscurity.  He  never  had 
any  misgivings  as  to  his  own  powers  to  enter  into  competition 
with  English  lawyers;  and  his  confidence  in  himself  was 
considerably  increased  by  a  view  he  had  of  their  performances 
when  engaged  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  counsel  for 
Lady  Essex  Kerr,  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session. 
Measuring  himself  by  the  standard  of  English  excellence 
then  presented  to  him,  his  dimensions  were  greatly  expanded 
in  his  own  estimate. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  Edinburgh  he  entered  himself  of  a.d.  1803. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  attracted  as  well  by  the  superior  lustre  of  that  He  is 
Society  as  by  a  liberal  regulation  of  the  benchers,  whereby  Lincoln's 
members   of  the   Faculty   of  Advocates   in   Scotland   were   ^°"" 
placed  on   the   same   footing   as   graduates  of  the   English 
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CHAP. 
II. 


A.D.  1805. 


Universities,  in  not  being  required  to  make  any  pecuniary 
deposit,  and  being  entitled  to  be  called  to  the  bar  at  the  end 
of  three  years  from  their  admission.* 

For  two  years  longer  he  continued  to  make  Edinburgh  his 
usual  residence,  taking  care  to  be  in  London  five  days  each 
term  that  he  might  eat  dinners  in  the  hall, — the  only  requisite 
training  for  the  English  bar.  At  last  he  transferred  his 
domicile  to  the  southern  metropolis,  and  thenceforth  he 
wished  it  to  be  forgotten  that  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in 
Scotland,  and  that  to  Scotland  he  owed  the  education  which 
enabled  him  to  excel  so  many  senior  wranglers  and  double- 
classmen  of  Cambrido^e  and  Oxford.  Although  the  Scottish 
accent  has  continued  to  stick  closely  to  him,  and  to  betray 
his  origin,  he  now  began  to  sneer  at  Scotland  and  Scotchmen, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  raising  a  laugh  by  repeating 
some  trite  jest  at  their  expense.  Yet  in  his  heart  he  had 
a  warm  afiection  for  what  must  be  considered  his  native 
country,  and  when  he  speaks  his  sincere  sentiments  he  is 
always  loud  in  upholding  the  superiority  of  the  law  and 
literature  of  Scotland. 

H.e  supplied  himself  with  a  coj)y  of  '  Coke  upon  Littleton,' 
but  found  himself  unable  to  apply  to  it  with  energy,  as  he 
hud  formerly  done  to  '  Craig  de  Feudis.'  Hence  it  was  only 
jjro  re  nata  that  he  was  ever  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  law  of  real  property  in  England,  although  he 
really  was  a  very  respectable  Scotch  feudalist,  and  he  had  a 
good  notion  of  a  me  vel  de  me,  and  of  the  "  fettering  clauses." 
He  now  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  mornings  in  writing 
articles  for  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  f  and  of  his  evenings  in 

*  "  Lincoln's  Inn,  1803. — Henry  Brougham,  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Scotland,  Esquire,  Eldest  Son  of  Heiny  Brougham  of  Brougham  HaU  in  the 
County  of  Westmorland,  Esquire,  is  admitted  into  the  Society  of  this  Inn,  the 
14th  day  of  November,  in  tlie  44th  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
George  the  3rd  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1803, 
and  hath  thereujxjn  paid  to  the  use  of  this  Society  the  sum  of  Tiiree  pounds 
three  shillings  and  four  pence. 

"Admitted  by 

"  Sp.  Perceval,  Treasurer." 

t  "  Glad  in  his  vacant  moments  to  renew 

His  old  acquaintance  with  the  Great  Review." 
But  it  aft'ordcd  to  him  at  this  time  subsistence  as  well  as  amusement. 
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attenrling  tlie  gallery  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  dining  with     CHAP. 
"Whig  peers,  and  lounging  at  Brookes's  Club.    Lord  Cockburn,  " 


the  biographer  of  Jeffrey,  told  me  the  following  anecdote,  a.u.  18u5. 
for  the  truth  of  whicli  he  said  he  could  vouch  : — "  Brougham, 
after  he  came  to  reside  in  London,  wrote  to  Jeffrey,  saying 
that  he  had  immediate  occasion  for  1000^.,  which  must  be 
remitted  to  him  by  return  of  post,  and  for  which  there  should 
be  value  delivered  for  the  blue  and  buff.  The  lOOOZ.  was 
duly  remitted,  and  in  tlie  course  of  six  weeks  Brougham  sent 
down  articles  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  which  made  up  an 
entire  number  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  one  of  these  being 
on  a  '  New  Mode  of  performing  the  Operation  of  Lithotomy,' 
another  upon  *  The  Dispute  as  to  Light  between  the  Emis- 
sionists  and  the  Undulationists,'  and  a  third  on  the  '  Music  of 
the  Chinese.' "  * 

He  calculated  with  absolute  certainty  on  getting  almost 
immediately   into   Parliament,    and   he    wislied   to   become 
familiar  with  the  aspect  and  the  ways  of  the  lower  House. 
Among  givers  of  good  dinners  there  was  a  competition  to  His  great 
have   Brougham   at   their   tables.      Contrivino;   to  make  it  ^""^^  l"^ 

^  °^  society  in 

appear  a  favour  conferred  on  them  to  accept  their  invitations,  London. 
he  joined  the  Whig  symposia  with  little  reluctance.  Although 
he  frequented  Brookes's  he  strictly  abstained  from  the  deep 
gaming  which  still  prevailed  there ;  but  he  would  freely 
partake  of  the  hot  suppers  w^hich  nightly  smoked  for  those 
who  had  previously  partaken  of  a  luxurious  dinner,  and  after 
large  potations  of  mulled  claret  he  would  walk  home  to  his 
chambers  by  daylight.  At  no  period  of  his  life  was  he  justly 
lialde  to  the  charge  sometimes  brought  against  him  of 
habitual  intemperance. 

Soon  after  he  settled  in  London  he  w'as  made  free  of  Hol- 
land House,  which  then,  and  for  many  years  after,  presented 
the  most  agreeable  society  in  Europe,!    By  a  natural  instinct 

*  I  aftei-warcls  asked  Jefl&ey  if  this  was  true? — His  answer  was  "  I  will  not 
vouch  for  its  literal  truth,  but  Brougham  certainly  was  wonderful  for  his 
vigour  and  variety."  In  a  letter  of  Horner  to  Jeffrey,  dated  11th  January, 
1805  ^Life  of  Homer,  vol.  i.  p.  278 j,  lie  wiites  : — "  You  were  relieved,  I  trust, 
from  all  difficulties  by  the  arrival  of  Brougham's  packet.  It  would  be  new 
indeed,  if  anything  connected  with  Brougliam  were  to  fail  in  despatch.  He 
is  the  surest  and  most  voluminou.s  among  the  sons  of  men." 

t  See  Macaulay's  eloquent  and  accurate  description  of  this  in  the '  Edinburgh 
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wliicli  tauofht  him  his  own  relative  value  he  seemed,  from  his 
first  introduction  to  men  of  the  highest  birth  and  the  most 
distinguished  position,  to  feel  himself  on  an  entire  equality 
with  them,  and,  without  any  approach  to  vulgarity  or  im- 
pertinence, he  treated  them  with  the  utmost  familiarity. 
While  he  could  address  himself  witli  much  dexterity  to 
the  amour  propre  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  he 
betrayed  occasionally  his  power  of  sarcasm,  and  he  was 
courted  both  on  account  of  w  hat  was  pleasant  about  him  and 
what  was  formidable.  As  he  advanced,  in  consequence,  he 
ruled  more  by  fear  than  by  love ;  but  when  envy  and  rivalry 
did  not  interfere,  his  amiable  qualities  again  shone  out ;  he 
was  almost  always  obliging,  and  sometimes  he  was  actually 
friendly. 

In  spite  of  a  secret  distrust  of  him,  which  was  generated  in 
the  minds  of  almost  all  wlio  knew  him  by  his  occasional 
forgetfulness  of  promises,  and  incorrectness  in  his  statement 
of  facts,  he  was  rapidly  rising  from  the  ground,  and  flying 
through  the  mouths  of  men. 

Review,'  for  July,  1841  : —  "  The  time  is  coming  when  perhaps  a  few  old  men, 
the  last  survivors  of  our  generation,  will  in  vain  seek  amidst  new  streets  and 
squares  and  railway  stations  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling  which  was  in  their 
youth  the  favourite  resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of  painters  and  poets,  of  scholars, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen.  They  will  then  remember  with  strange  tenderness 
many  objects  once  familiar  to  them,  the  avenue  and  the  terrace,  the  busts 
and  the  paintings,  the  carvings,  the  grotesque  gilchug,  and  the  enigmatical 
mottoes.  With  peculiar  fondness  they  will  recall  that  venerable  chamber,  in 
which  all  the  antique  gravity  of  a  college  library  was  so  singularly  blended 
with  all  that  female  grace  and  wit  could  devise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room. 
They  will  recollect,  not  unmoved,  those  .shelves  loaded  with  the  varied  learning 
of  many  lands  and  many  ages,  and  those  portraits  in  which  were  preserved  the 
features  of  the  best  and  wisest  Englishmen  of  two  generations.  They  will 
recollect  how  many  men  who  have  guided  the  politics  of  Europe,  who  have 
moved  great  as.semblies  by  reason  and  eloquence,  who  have  put  life  into  bronze 
and  canvass,  or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things  so  written  as  it  shall  not 
■willingly  let  them  die,  were  there  mixed  with  all  that  was  loveliest  and  gayest 
in  the  society  of  the  most  splendid  of  capitals.  They  will  remember  the 
peculiar  character  which  belonged  to  that  circle,  in  which  every  talent  and 
accomplishment,  every  art  and  science,  had  its  place.  They  will  remember 
liow  the  last  debate  was  discussed  in  one  comer,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe 
in  another;  wliile  Wilkie  gazed  with  modest  admiration  on  bir  Joshua's 
Burotli ;  while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  verify  a  quotation  : 
wliile  'J'alleyrand  narrated  his  conversations  with  Barras  at  Ihe  Luxembourg,  or 
liis  ride  with  I^nnes  over  the  field  of  Au.sterlifz.  They  will  remenibc  r.  above 
all,  the  grace  and  the  kindness,  far  more  admirable  than  grace,  witii  wiiich  the 
princely  hospitality  of  that  ancient  mansion  was  dispensed." 
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Xothiiig  had  helped   liini  more   iu   his   ascent  tlian   his     CHAP, 
connection  with  a  party  called  "  The  Saints,"  having  William  ' 


Wilberforce  at  their  head.  Their  war  cry  was,  "Abolition  of  a.».  1805. 
the  slave  trade,  and  of  slavery."  They  held  that  the  negro 
race  were  fellow  Christians  and  fellow  men,  all  descended 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  and  quite  equal  to  the  whites  in  faculties 
as  well  as  destiny.  By  embracing  this  doctrine,  and  by 
unremitted  homage,  Brougham  gained  the  entire  good-will  of 
the  Negro  Liberator,  and  was  proclaimed  by  him  a  gifted 
coadjutor  in  the  holy  cause. 

At  this  stage  of  his   career  it   seemed  as  if  Brougham's  Feb.7,i806. 
lofty  ambition  were  to  have  very  early  gratification.     The  powerof  ^'^ 
death   of  3Ir.   Pitt   was    followed    by   the    sudden    advent  ,"  ^  *'  *^^, 
of  the  Whigs  to  power,  and   the  new  Government  was  to 
comprehend  "All  the  Talents."     Brougham  naturally  sup- 
posed that  it  could  not  deserve  the  title  conferred  upon  it 
while  he  was  excluded,  and  he  considered  his  claim  to  an 
appointment  strengthened  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  published, 
entitled  '  The  State  of  the  Nation,'  in  which  he  pointed  out 
very  forcibly  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  the  auspicious 
change.     He  received  in  return  fair  words  and  the  hope  of 
future  advancement,  but  neither  place  nor  seat  in  Parliament* 
and  the  only  mark  of  favour  he  obtained  was  to  be  sent  as  a  Brougham's 
sort  of  secretary  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Lord  Eosslyn,  on  Portu^i, 
a  short  mission  which  they  undertook  to  Portugal.     He  ever 
after   spoke  with   great   admiration   of  Lord   St.    Vincent's 
abilities  as  a  politician,  and  he  remained  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  Avith  Lord   Kosslyn,  even  when  the  current  of  party 
politics  carried  them  in  different  directions. 

Soon  after  Brougham's  return  to  England  the  Whi^s  were  ?!:"'5'^  -^' 
banished  from  office,  the  party  being  destined  for  many  lono- 
years  to  languish  in  the  ungenial  regions  of  opposition  with- 
out Court  favour  and  without  popular  support.  Their  speedy 
restoration,  however,  was  then  expected,  as  they  had  been 
most  unjustly  turned  out  for  attempting  to  procure  a  very 
harmless  relaxation  of  the  penal  code  against  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  Brougham  unhesitatingly  and  zealously  re- 
mained true  to  his  colours. 

The   gigantic   and   incredible  (unless   miraculous)   efforts 
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[AP.     which  he  then  made  to  influence  the  public  mind  through 

J the  press  are  thus  described  by  Lord  Holland  in  his  '  Memoirs 

1807.  of  the  Whig  party'  : — 

"  We  raised  a  subscription,  the  very  day  of  the  dissolution, 
for  the  management  of  the  press  and  the  distribution  of  hand- 
bills. In  the  meanwhile  the  elections  went  much  against  us. 
The  management  of  our  press  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
With  that  active  and  able  man  I  had  become  acquainted, 
througli  Mr.  Allen,  in  1805.  At  the  fonnation  of  Lord  Grenville's 
ministry  he  had  written,  at  my  suggestion,  a  pamphlet,  called 
'  The  State  of  the  Nation.'  He  subsequently  accompanied  Lord 
Eossl}T3  and  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  Lisbon.  His  early  connection 
with  the  Abolitionists  had  familiarized  him  with  the  means  of 
circulating  political  papers,  and  given  him  some  weight  with 
those  best  qualified  to  co-operate  in  such  an  undertaking.  His 
extensive  knowledge  and  extraordinary  readiness,  his  assiduity 
and  habits  of  composition  enabled  him  to  correct  some  articles 
and  to  furnish  a  prodigious  number  himself  With  partial  and 
scanty  assistance  from  Mr.  Allen,  myself,  and  two  or  three 
more,  he,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  filled  every  bookseller's 
shop  with  pamphlets ;  most  London  newspapers  and  all  country 
ones  without  exception,  with  paragraphs ;  and  supplied  a  large 
portion  of  the  boroughs  throughout  the  kingdom  with  handbills, 
adapted  to  the  local  interests  of  the  candidates :  and  all  tending 
to  enforce  the  principles,  vindicate  the  conduct,  elucidate  the 
measures,  or  expose  the  adversaries  of  the  Whigs." 

If  all  this  be  literally  true,  he  must  have  exceeded  all  the 
exploits  of  "  Wallace  Wight "  or  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer." 
His  fertility,  copiousness,  energy,  and  perseverance  in  com- 
pleting a  particular  effort,  certainly  were  most  stupendous  ; 
and  he  doubtless  did  more  in  these  ten  days  than  any  other 
human  being  would  have  attempted.  But  lie  had  probably 
persuaded  Lord  Holland,  who  was  very  good-natured  and  a 
little  credulous,  that  he  had  worked  impossibilities. 

The  crisis  being  over,  Brougham  saw  that  he  must  for  a 
time  become  a  professional  man,  and  fit  himself  for  practice 
by  becoming  possessed  of  at  least  a  smattering  of  English  law. 
Accordingly  he  submitted  to  the  necessary  drudgery  of  a 
special  pleader's  office,  and  he  became  a  pupil  of  31  r.  Tindal, 
then  practising  under  the  bar— afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
tlie  Court  of  Common  Pleas.     Here  he  formed  an  intimacy 
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■with  a  brother  pupil,  James  Parke,  subsequently  so  famous     CHAP, 
for  technical  lore  and  love  of  antiquated  forms.*      Following  " 


his  example  for  a  short  time,  Brougham  condescended  to  copy    ^.d.  isuh. 
the  "  money  counts,"  and  from  liis  wonderful  quickness  of 
perception  he  got  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
special  pleading. 

On  the  22nd  day  of  November,  1808,  he  was  called  to  the  He  is  called 

171      T  1    1  '  to  the  bar. 

±ingljsn  bar. 

Owing  to  his  great  reputation  in  society,  it  was  supposed 
by  many  that  he  would  exceed  Erskine  in  the  rapidity  of  his 
rise,  while  the  more  judicious  foresaw  that  the  effect  of  his 
brilliant  parts  would  be  seriously  obstructed  by  want  of 
steadiness  and  discretion. 

Alas !  for  a  long  while  the  favourable  anticipations  were  in  His  bad 
no  degree  verified.  Neither  brief  nor  retainer  came  in,  and  g^t^*^  ^* 
the  world  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  great  epoch  which 
was  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  our  forensic  history.  Term 
and  sittings  ended,  and  the  voice  of  the  modern  Cicero,  who 
was  to  unite  law,  philosophy,  statesmanship,  and  eloquence, 
had  not  once  been  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  chose  Goes  the 
the  Northern  Circuit,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that  circuit™ 
a  great  sensation  would  have  been  created  by  the  descendant 
of  the  De  Burghams,  those  mailed  knights  who  had  fought 
so  bravely  in  Palestine,  appearing  in  a  wig  and  gown,  ready 
to  attack  the  oppressor,  to  defend  the  innocent,  and  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  wrongs  of  man,  woman,  and  child.  But  he 
proceeded  from  York  to  Durham,  Irom  Durham  to  Newcastle, 
from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  from  Carlisle  to  Appleby,  and 
from  Appleby  to  Lancaster,  Avithout  receiving  a  guinea  or 
even  being  called  upon  to  defend  a  prisoner  without  a  fee. 
Occasionally  he  must  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  step  he 
had  taken  in  leaving  the  Scottish  bar,  and  he  may  have 
wished  that  he  were  again  making  wretched  the  life  of  Lord 
Eskgrove,  or  raising  a  laugh  against  "  the  Fifteen "  in  the 
Parliament  House.  His  demeanour,  however,  was  extremely 
amiable,  and  he  made  himself  very  popular  with  his  brother 
barristers.  They  received  him  the  more  cordially  when  they 
found   that   the  alarming  apprehensions  entertained   of  his 

*  Afterwards  created  Lord  Wensleydale. 
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misnomer. 


making  a  terrible  foray  npon  them  and  carrying  off  all  the 
business,  proved  groundless.  He  was  duly  admitted  at  the 
Grand  Court,  drank  every  toast  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
sang  an  appropriate  song  when  required,  and  showed  that 
in  future  he  miijht  be  looked  to  as  a  valuable  contributor 
to  the  "  High  Jinks  "  festivities  of  the  meeting. 

Not  until  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  acquired  fame  there  as  a  debater,  did  he 
gain  anything  approaching  to  regular  practice  in  courts  of 
law.  Occasionally  he  was  employed  where  a  splashing 
speech  was  wanted  in  an  assault  case  or  an  action  for  slander, 
but  it  was  soon  remarked  that  he  was  more  solicitous  to  gain 
distinction  for  himself  than  to  succeed  for  his  client ;  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  joke  at  his  client's 
expense ;  he  showed  no  tact  in  conducting  a  difficult  ease, 
and  if  he  was  a  "  vigorous"  he  never  was  a  ''  verdict-getting 
counsel."* 

His  professional  income  at  this  time  arose  almost  ex- 
clusively from  Scotch  appeals,  in  which  he  was  employed  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  he 
then  drew  the  appeal  case  and  argued  for  the  appellant  in 
Shedden  v.  Patrick,  which  he  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  with  other  ex-Chancellors,  assisting  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cranworth,  who  was  then  in  petticoats,  to  rehear  on 
the  ground  of  fraud  and  collusion. 

Lord  Eldon,  who  was  almost  uniformly  courteous  and  kind 
to  counsel,  had  at  first  a  strong  prejudice  against  Brougham, 


*  This  panegyric  of  being  "a  vigorous  verdict-getting  counsel"  was  applied 
to  Mr.  Clarke,  leader  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  and  was.  long  well  known  in 
Westminster  Hall. 

We  have  an  account  of  Brougham's  manner  in  banc,  in  a  letter  from  Horner, 
written  in  1812.  After  giving  an  exaggerated  statement  of  Brougham's 
success  at  the  bar,  he  says : — "  I  have  been  present  at  several  arguments 
of  his  in  banc,  of  which  I  should  not,  to  say  the  truth,  make  a  very  liigh  report, 
tliat  is,  in  comparison  of  his  powers  and  liis  reputation.  Great  rcacii  and 
compass  of  mind  he  must  ever  display ;  and  he  shows  much  industry,  too, 
in  .collecting  information;  but  his  arguments  are  not  in  the  best  style  of 
legal  reasoning.  Precision  and  clearness  in  the  details,  symmetry  in  the 
putting  of  them  together,  an  air  of  fiiii.sh  and  unity  in  the  whole,  an-  the  merits 
of  that  style,  and  there  is  not  one  of  these  qualities  in  which  he  is  not  very 
defective.  But  liis  desultory  reasoning  has  much  force  in  some  parts,  and 
much  ingenuity  in  otlicrs." 
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and  used  to   annoy  liim    (it  was   supposed   designedly)  by     CIIAP. 
always  calling  liini  Mr.  Bniffam.      "  ])e  Burgliam "  might  " 


have  sounded  sweetly  in  his  ear ;  but  amidst  the  winks  a.d.  isus. 
and  smiles  of  malicious  bystanders  who  enjoyed  his  morti- 
fication, to  be  repeatedly  addressed  by  a  sound  which, 
although  the  spelling  of  his  name  might  phonetically  justify 
it,  was  vulgar  and  obscure — this  was  not  to  be  borne  by  a  man 
of  spirit.  He  therefore  sent  a  message  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor by  IMr,  Cowper,  the  assistant  clerk,  in  rather  angry 
terms,  as  if  he  had  to  notice  a  premeditated  insult ;  and, 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  wrote  down  in  large  round 
text  the  letters  b  r  o  o  m,  to  mark  the  monosyllabic  pro- 
inineiatiun,  for  he  is  nearly  as  much  oftended  with  "  Bro — 
am  "  or  "  Broo — am  "  as  with  Bruffam  itself.  The  Chancellor 
took  the  remonstrance  in  good  part,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument  observed  "  every  authority  upon  the  question 
has  been  brought  before  us :  New  Brooms  sweep  clean." 

Now  it  was  that  I  first  came  into  professional  rivalry  with  Brougham 
Brougliam,  and  at  tliis  stage  of  our  career  he  greatly  eclipsed  '^"Jj  ^^^^' 
me.     Hitherto,  since  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  I  had  been  "!»"  the 
creeping  on  very  slowly  but  steadily — justifying  or  opposing  together. 
bail — moving  for  judgment  as  in  case  of  a  nonsuit,  or  arguing 
a  special  demurrer  turning  upon  whether  a  venue  had  not 
been    improperly   omitted    in   alleging    a    traversable   fact. 
Suddenly  I  was  called  upon  to  appear  as  counsel  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  Firmin  De  Tastet,  a 
wealthy  Spanish  merchant,  to  oppose  a  bill,  introduced  by  the 
Government  as  a  great  war  measure  against  Napoleon,  by 
preventing  the  exportation  of  Jesuits'  bark  from  England  to 
the  continent  for  the  supply  of  his   armies  then  suffering 
from  intermittent  fever.     My  client  had  several  cargoes  of 
tliis  medicine  stored  in   England  which,  if  this  bill  passed, 
^^■ould  become  a  useless  drug  upon  his  hands. 

Brougham  at  the  same  time  was  retained  as  counsel  at  the 
bar  of  both  Houses  for  the  Liverpool  merchants  who  had 
petitioned  against  the  Orders  in  Council,  framed  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  j\lilan  decrees,  which 
declared  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

My  affair  was  soon  over,  as  I  had  only  one  evening  given 

vol.  VIII.  s 
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CHAP,  me  to  examine  my  witnesses  and  to  make  my  speeches ; 
'  and  I  returned  to  my  bail,  my  motions  of  course,  and  my 
A.D.  1808.  special  demurrers.  Brougham's  lasted  six  weeks,  during 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  his  fortune.  For  many 
successive  days,  in  both  Houses,  he  examined  a  vast  crowd  of 
witnesses,  and  he  delivered  many  most  admirable  speeches 
showing  great  knowledge  of  political  economy  and  the  details 
of  trade,  and  inveighing  in  unmeasured  terms  against  the 
Mse  policy  of  the  English  government,  by  which  not  only 
neutral  nations  were  grossly  injured  but  our  own  commerce 
and  manufactures  were  nearly  ruined.  The  speeches  of 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  either  House  are  generally  delivered  to 
empty  benches,  bat  Brougham  spoke  to  crowded  audiences, 
and  hundreds  were  turned  away  every  evening  who  could 
not  gain  access  even  to  hear  the  broken  murmurs  of  his 
eloquence.  The  petitioners  were  defeated  and  did  not  gain 
their  object  till  1812,  when  Brougham  himself  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  from  his  efforts  in 
this  case  he  acquired  brilliant  fame  as  an  orator,  and  the 
certainty  was  established  that  he  would  make  a  figure  in 
public  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  two  years  were  very  disheartening 

to  him,  and  he  complained  that  "he  was  going  down  in  the 

world."     He  made  little  progress  on  his  circuit,  and  he  never 

had  been  employed  in  any  great  trial  in  Westminster  Hall. 

He  became  discontented  Avith  the  AYhig  leaders,  and  very 

Brougham's  clamorous   aguiust  them,   by  reason    that  he  had  not   yet 

a^iainst  the    been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons.     Under  the  un- 

Whisrs  for     reformed  system,  an  aspirinof  youns;  man  Avho  attached  hini- 

not  bunging  ,    •'  .         .  „ 

him  into  sclf  to  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  who  made 
himself  useful,  and  was  likely  to  do  credit  to  it  by  liis 
oratorical  powers,  counted  upon  a  seat  in  Parliament  with 
as  much  confidence  as  upon  an. invitation  to  a  political  dinner 
from  a  Wliig  or  Tory  Lord,  or  a  card  to  her  Ladyship's 
assembly.  Borough-mongers  on  each  side  had  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  whose 
ambition  it  was  to  maintain  and  increase  their  importance 
and  influence  in  their  respective  parties,  were  on  tlie  watch 
to  pick  up  as   recruits  adventurous  youths  of  the  greatest 
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talent   and   promise.      Brougham's   chagrin   was   much   ex-     CHAP, 
asperated  by  the  circumstance  that  a  class-fellow,  who  had  " 


been  both  at  scliool  and  college  with  him,  who  had  been  a.d.  1808- 
called  to  the  Scotch  bar  at  the  same  time  with  him,  who  had  ^^^^* 
been  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  who 
had  left  Edinburgh  about  the  same  time  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  England,  and  who  had  likewise  devoted 
himself  to  the  ^Vhigs,  had  been  placed  by  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons  four  years  ago,  and  at  two  successive  general 
elections  had,  by  aristocratic  influence,  been  returned  for  a 
Whig  borough.  Francis  Horner, — who  though  very  inferior 
to  Brougham  in  energy  of  character,  had  much  more  of 
prudence  and  of  principle, — had  been  warmly  befriended  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
Brougham  looked  on  his  success  with  jealousy  and  envy,  and, 
Avithout  any  fault  of  Horner,  all  intimacy  between  them  had 
ceased.  Unfortunately,  little  confidence  was  reposed  in  the 
sincerity  of  Brougham's  professed  attachment  to  the  Whig 
cause,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  if 
he  should  acquire  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
might  turn  his  power  and  influence  to  some  purpose  of  his 
own  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  the  party.  Being  thus 
fed  only  by  civility,  promises,  and  hopes,  he  at  last  threatened 
abruptly  to  leave  the  ^Vliigs,  and  they,  after  due  deliberation, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be  less  formidable  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  foe.  It  luckily  happened  that  at  this  time 
a  Whig  seat  became  vacant  by  the  accession  of  Lord  Henry 
Petty  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  second 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  and  it  was  determined  that  Brougham 
should  be  the  new  Member  for  the  rotten  borough  of  Camel-  He  becomes 
ford.  The  news  being  communicated  to  Horner  by  Allen, 
who  lived  with  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  as  their  companion 
and  secretary,  the  following  answer  was  returned,  disclos- 
ing much  generosity  on  the  part  of  Horner;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  just  sense  of  the  failings  of  his  former  school- 
fellow. 


s  2 
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"  Liucolu's  Inn,  Gth  January,  1810. 
"Dear  Allen, 

"  I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  tlie  news  you  give  me  of  Brougliam 
coming  into  Parliament;  and  I  am  particularly  glad  that  Lord 
Holland  has  had  so  great  a  share  in  eiiecting  it.  Brougham 
never  conld  have  found  a  more  fortunate  moment  for  setting  out 
upon  his  career,  which,  though  it  may  appear  less  brilliant  at 
first,  on  account  of  the  expectations  which  are  fonned  of  him, 
will  be  very  speedily  distinguished ;  and  upon  the  whole  I 
would  predict  that,  though  he  may  very  often  cause  irritation 
and  uncertainty  about  him  to  be  felt  by  those  with  whom  he  is 
politically  connected,  his  course  will  prove,  in  the  main,  service- 
able to  the  true  faith  of  liberty  and  liberal  piiuciples.  For  him 
personally  it  will  be  very  fortunate  if  he  has  some  probationary 
years  to  pass  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House." 

Parliament  meeting  on  the  23rd  of  January,  a  new  writ 
was  issued  for  the  election  of  a  burgess  for  the  borough  of 
Camelford,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  "  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.,  of  Brougham  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Westmorland,"* 
was  returned  as  duly  elected.  He  had  gone  down  to  solicit 
the  votes  of  the  electors,  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  no 
account  of  his  canvass  or  of  any  of  his  hustings  speeches 
on  this  occasion.  He  no  doubt  played  his  part  of  candidate 
for  the  first  time  very  ably,  as  well  as  successfully,  for  he 
had  the  faculty  of  making  himself  agreeable  in  all  situations, 
and  he  could  dexterously  address  himself  to  the  sympathies 
of  persons  in  every  situation  of  life.  The  twenty  paid  electors 
of  Camelford,  when  acting  under  the  conge  d'ellre  issued  by 
the  Lord  of  the  Borough,  were  probably  told,  and  nearly 
made  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  most  important,  inde- 
pendent, and  patriotic  constituency  in  the  kingdom. 

There  was  now  keen  speculation  in  the  clubs  and  coteries 
of  London  respecting  the  maiden  speech  of  the  new  Member. 
From  his  impetuous  and  impatient  temperament,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  burst  out  with  a  flaming  oration  the 
very  night  he  took  his  seat.  But,  to  astonish  his  friends, 
and  to  prove  to  the  world  his  forbearance  and  self-contiol, 
he  had  made  a  vow  that  he  would  be  silent  for  a  month. 
Having  actually  ke})t  this  vow  in  tlie  midst  of  many  tcmpta- 

*  'London  Gazette,"  5tli  Feb.,  1810. 
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tions  to  break  it,  be  thought   he  bad  acquired  a  sufficient     CHAP, 
character  for  taciturnity  to  last  him  during  the  rest  of  his  ' 


life,  and  it  was  remarked  that  for  the  future  be  never  was    a.d.  i810. 
in  bis  phice  a  whole  evening  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
without  regularly  or  irregularly  more  than  once  taking  part 
in  the  discussions. 

His  first  effort  was  considered  a  failure.     The  subject  of  His  maiaen 

SDfiGcll 

debate  was  the  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt 
written  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  then  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  delivered  by  him  to  the  King  with  a  request 
that  it  might  be  kept  secret. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  5th  March. 
support  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  ^yhitbread,  "  that  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  uncon- 
stitutional." To  the  surprise  of  the  House,  to  whom  the 
propensities  of  the  debutant  were  pretty  generally  known, 
his  tone  was  mild,  and  not  a  single  sarcastic  observation 
dropped  from  bis  lips.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  dis- 
astrous incidents  of  the  Walcberen  campaign,  and  denouncing 
the  listless  and  supine  disposition  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
be  strictly  confined  himself  to  the  question,  and  tried  logi(.'ally 
to  prove  that  this  communication  to  the  Sovereign  by  one  of 
bis  ministers,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  others,  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  now  makes  all 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  jointly  liable  for  the  advice 
given  by  any  of  them.  The  following  was  the  most  elevated 
passage  in  the  oration  : — 

"  What  constitutes  the  breach  of  the  constitution  is  the 
privacy  with  which  the  aflfair  was  conducted,  coupled  as  it  was 
with  a  request  of  secrecy.  Now  it  may  be,  and,  indeed,  it 
undoubtedly  is  difficult  for  me  to  point  out  any  particular  Act  of 
Parliament  making  this  unanticipated  course  of  conduct  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  or  the  practice  of  Parliament ;  but  I 
confidently  appeal  to  the  sound  and  established  principles  of 
which  the  constitution  is  made  up,  or  rather  wluch  themselves 
form  the  constitution.  Is  it  not  necessary  that  the  constitutional 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  sliall  commxmicate  with  each  other 
constitutionally  and  confidentially  on  all  public  affairs  ?  Is  it 
not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  harmony  and  completeness  of  all 
ministerial  acts  that  they  conduct  the  business  of  Government 
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with  united  counsels,  and  mutt;al  advice  and  co-operation?  In 
the  present  case,  however,  we  find  Lord  Chatham  separating 
himself  from  his  colleagues,  and  tendering  a  statement  merely  to 
his  Majesty,  that  is,  giving  his  advice  to  his  Sovereign,  without 
consulting  the  other  members  of  tlie  administration.  How  can 
we  consider  his  Majesty's  Ministers  as  responsible  for  this 
private  communication  made  by  Lord  Chatham  ?  If  an  expedi- 
tion be  determined  upon  by  a  Cabinet,  one  Minister,  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  system,  might  suppose  that  the  object  in 
view  was  to  be  best  attained  by  artillery,  and  give  advice  to 
that  effect  to  his  Sovereign ;  another  by  infantry ;  another,  as 
in  a  late  case,  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  whilst  another  might  give  the 
preference  to  a  troop  of  light-horse.  Every  one  might  have  a 
different  opinion,  while  the  only  point  ou  which  all  would 
agree,  would  be  that  their  advice  sliould  be  kept  snug  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty.  Can  we  suppose  any  state  of  confu- 
sion worse  confounded,  and,  as  it  might  be,  more  disastrous  or 
absurd,  than  that  which  must  result  from  such  a  state  of  minis- 
terial separation  ?  * 

The  honourable  and  learned  Member  resumed  his  seat 
without  a  single  cheer,  to  tlie  disappointment  of  his  friends, 
and  the  great  relief  of  a  considerable  number  of  Members 
of  rising  or  established  reputation,  who  had  dreaded  the 
approach  of  a  comet  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  But  he  very 
speedily  restored  the  confidence  of  friends,  and  the  consterna- 
tion of  rivals,  by  renouncing  for  ever  affected  mildness,  and 
indulging  without  restraint  his  taste  for  vituperation.  Before 
the  end  of  his  first  session  he  had  conquered  a  commanding 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  presented  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party. 
George  Ponsonby  was  acknowledged  by  the  regularly  dis- 
ciplined Whigs  as  their  chief;  but  he  had  not  much  brilliancy 
as  an  orator  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  being  an 
Irishman  and  a  lawyer,  and,  although  he  had  been  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Brougham  vilipended  his  authority, 
and  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  sneering  at  him. 
llichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  still  a  IMember  of  the  House, 
but  "  the  flaming  patriot  who  scorched  in  the  meridian  was 
sinking   mtemperately   to   the  West."     He   was   no   longer 
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capable  of  addressing  the  House  till  he  had  swallowed  a     CIIAP. 

quart  of  braudy,  and  then  his  oratory  consisted  of  a  mixture  

of  nauseous  sentimentality  and  stale  jests.  Samuel  Whit-  a.d.  isio. 
bread,  nicknamed  "Fermentation  Sam"  partly  from  his 
profession  of  a  brewer,  and  partly  from  the  ferment  in 
his  brains,  though  gravely  pronounced  "the  pride  of  the 
democracy,"  was  deficient  in  common  sense  and  tact,  and 
showed  occasionally  that  want  of  self-control  which  drove 
him  to  a  voluntary  death.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  long  in  the 
months  of  men,  had  never  any  higher  ambition  than  to 
receive  the  plaudits  of  the  mob,  and  to  enjoy  the  distinction 
of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Henry  Grattan, 
notwithstanding  his  prodigious  Irish  reputation  and  con- 
siderable success  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  had 
never  thoroughly  taken  root  there,  and  was  now  withering 
away.  Tierney  had  seriously  damaged  his  reputation  by 
taking  office  under  Lord  Sidmouth,  and,  although  he  had 
considerable  influence  from  his  excellent  good  sense  and  per- 
spicuous elocution,  he  was  considered  by  very  few  fit  to  be 
a  party  leader.*  Horner  was  getting  on,  being  the  first  man 
who  ever  made  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  intelligible 
to  the  House  of  Commons. f  Although  very  speedily  sur- 
passed by  Brougham  as  a  debater,  had  he  survived  I  make 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  regained  his  ascendancy.  The 
only  other  distinguished  Member  on  the  Liberal  side  was 
Eomilly,  who  was  much  esteemed  for  his  pure  principles 
and  high  sense  of  honour,  but  was  looked  u})on  as  somewhat 
impracticable,  and  his  Genevese  notions  on  religion  and 
politics  Mere  always  unpalatable  in  England. 

The  leading  men  on  the  other  side  were  Castlereagh, 
Canning,  Perceval,  and  Gibbs  the  Attorney  General.  With 
any  or  all  of  these  Brougham  was  ever  ready  to  enter  the 
lists  as  occasion   required.     His  keenest  contests  were  with 

*  I  have  often  heard  him  dcejily  rci^ret  that  he  had  left  the  bar,  and  he 
used  to  tell  me  that  no  lawyer  ought  to  come  into  the  House  of  Commons  till 
he  has  fair  pretensions  to  be  Solicitor  General. 

t  Pitt,  the  younger,  had  a  considerable  smattering  of  that  science ;  but  Fox 
and  Sheridan  and  Whitbread  and  Grey  knew  as  little  of  it  as  Lord  Chatham 
himself,  who  swore  that  "he  never  would  allow  tlie  colonies  even  to  manu- 
facture a  hob-nail  for  themselves." 
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CHAP.     Canning,  but,  notwithstanding  great  sharpness  of  language, 

'        there  was  always  a  friendly  feeling  between  them,  and  Avhen 

A.D.  1810.    Canning   w^as   at   last   Prime   Minister,   Brougham,  without 

office,  proved  his  warmest  supporter. 
He  devotes         The   subject   to   which   the   member   for   Camelford   first 
Kesio  shewed  his  devotion  was  Negro  Slavery;    and  by  the  suc- 

:<iaveiy.  cessful  treatment  of  this  he  suddenly  raised  himself  to  a 
high  position.  Wilberforce,  satisfied  with  his  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  act  for  abolishing  the  English  slave  trade  with 
Africa,  and  now  declining  in  physical  vigour,  was  willing  to 
surrender  to  his  new  coadjutor  the  task  of  commencing  and 
carrying  through  the  further  measures  which  were  deemed 
necessary  for  giving  full  effect  to  the  views  of  the  abolitionists. 
During  the  present  century  there  has  not  been  any  instance 
of  the  rank  of  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  attained  so  rapidly  as  by  Brougham.  Within  four 
months  from  the  day  when  he  took  his  seat,  without  being- 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  any  presumption,  he  brought  forward 
i,5ih  June,  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
as  if  he  had  long  been  the  acknowledged  chief  of  a  party. 
This  he  proposed  in  an  admirable  speech  of  which  I  can  only 
give  a  few  detached  passages. 

"  The  question  was,  whether  any,  and  what  measures  could  be 
adopted  in  order  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  which  Parliament  had,  with  a  singular  unanimity, 
pronounced  upon  the  African  slave  trade?  It  was  then  four 
years  since  Mr.  Fox  had  made  his  last  motion  upon  the  subject, 
pledging  the  House  to  the  abolition  of  the  traflSc,  and  beseeching 
his  Majesty  to  use  all  his  endeavours  for  obtaining  the  con- 
currence of  foreign  Powers.  Early  in  the  next  year  Lord 
Grenville  and  Lord  Grey,  inferior  only  to  Mr.  Wilberforce 
(unfortunately  now  absent  from  severe  indisposition)  in  tlieir 
services  to  the  cause,  gave  the  Parliament  an  opportunity  of 
redeeming  its  pledge,  by  introducing  the  Abolition  Bill.  That 
measure,  which  had  formerly  met  so  many  obstacles,  whether, 
as  some  were  willing  to  believe,  from  the  islowness  with  which 
truth  works  its  way,  or,  as  others  w^ero  prone  to  suspect,  from 
the  want  of  zeal  in  its  official  supporters,  now  experienced  none 
of  the  impediments  that  had  hitherto  retarded  its  progress ;  far 
from  encountering  any  formidable  difficulties,  it  passed  through 
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Parliament  almost  without  opposition;  and  one  of  the  greatest     CHAP, 
and  most  disputed  measures  was   at  length  carried  by  larger  ' 

majorities  perhaps  than  were  ever  known  to  divide  upon  any  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
contested  question.  The  friends  of  the  abolition,  however,  never 
expected  that  any  legislative  effort  would  at  once  destroy  the 
slave  trade ;  they  were  aware  how  obstinately  such  a  noxious 
weed  would  cling  to  the  soil  where, it  had  taken  root.  Still 
they  had  underrated  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  They 
had  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  resistance  which  the 
real  interests  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  colonists,  would  oppose ;  they  had 
not  foi-med  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  wickedness  of  the  slave 
trader,  or  of  the  infatuation  of  the  planter.  A\  hile  nothing  has 
been  done  to  circumscribe  the  foreign  slave  trade,  this  abomin- 
able traffic  is  still  carried  on  by  British  subjects." 

He  then  proceeded  at  great  length  and  with  masterly 
ability  to  prove  these  assertions  from  papei-s  before  the  House. 
With  respect  to  our  o^ii  countrymen  he  said : — 

"For  accomplishing  this  detestable  purpose,  all  the  various 
expedients  had  been  adopted  which  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
unprincipled  avarice  could  suggest.  Vessels  were  fitted  out  at 
Livei-pool  as  if  for  innocent  commerce  with  Africa.  The  goods 
peculiarly  used  in  the  slave  trade  were  careful!  v  concealed,  so  as 
to  elude  the  reach  of  the  port  officers.  The  platforms  and  bulk- 
heads, which  distinguished  slave  ships,  were  not  fitted  and 
fixed  until  the  vessel  got  to  sea  and  cleared  the  Channel, — when 
the  carpenters  set  to  work,  and  adapted  her  for  the  reception  of 
slaves.  Lurking  in  some  dark  corner  of  the  ship,  Avas  almost 
always  to  be  found  a  hoary  slave  trader — an  experienced  captain, 
who,  having  been  trained  up  in  the  slave  business  from  his  early 
years,  now  prowled  about  as  a  super-cargo,  helping  the  gang  of 
man-stealers  by  his  wiles,  both  to  escape  detection,  and  to  push 
their  iniquitous  adventure.  But  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  very 
river  which  washed  the  walls  of  that  House,  not  two  miles  from 
the  spot  where  they  now  sat,  persons,  daring  to  call  themselves 
English  merchants,  had  been  detected  in  the  act  of  fitting  out  a 
vessel  of  great  burthen  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  seven  or  eight 
hundred  wretched  beings  from  Africa,  and  carrying  them 
through  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  to 
endless  bondage  and  miseiy  in  the  sands  and  swamps  of  Brazil. 
At  one  port  of  this  country  six  vessels  had  only  just  been  fitted 
out  by  a  similar  course  of  base  frauds  for  the  same  trade — or 
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CHAP,     rather  the  same  series  of  detestable  crimes.     Three  years  having 
elapsed  since  this  abominable  traffic  had  ceased  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  the  laud,  he  thanked  God  he  might  now  indulge 
in  expressing  feelings,  which  deference  to  that  law  might  before 
have   rendered  it  proper  to  suppress.     Our  indignation   might 
now  be  hurled  against  those  who  still  dared  to  trade  in  hiiman 
flesh — not  only  practising  the  frauds  of  common  smugglers,  but 
committino-  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.     It  was  not  commerce, 
but  crime,  that  they  were   driving.     Of  commerce,   that  most 
honourable  and  useful  pursuit,  whose   object  is  to  humanise  and 
pacify  the  world — so  inseparably  connected  with  freedom,  and 
good-will,  and    fair  dealing — he   deemed    too   highly  to  endure 
that  its  name  should,  by  a  strange  perversion,  be  prostituted  to 
the  use   of  men  who   lived  by  treachery,  rapine,  torture,  and 
murder  !    When  he  said  murder,  he  spoke  literally  and  advisedly. 
He  meant  to   use  no  figurative  phrase ;    and  he  knew  he  was 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration.     He  was  speaking  of  the  worst  form 
of  that   crime.      For   ordinary  murders  there   might  be   some 
excuse.     Eevenge  might  have  arisen   from   excess    of  feelings, 
honourable  in  themselves.     A  murder  of  hatred  or  cruelty,  or 
mere  blood  thirstiness,  could  only  be  imputed  to  a  depiivation  of 
reason.     But  here  we  have  to  do  with  cool,  deliberate,  mercenary 
murder — nay,  worse  than  this,  for  the  ruffians  who  go  upon  the 
highway,  or  the  pirates  who  infest  the  seas,  at  least  expose  their 
persons,  and  by  their  courage  throw  a  kind  of  false  glare  over 
their  crimes.     But  these  wi-etches  dare  not  do  this  ;  they  employ 
others  as  base,  but  less  cowardl}-^  than  themselves ;  they  set  on 
men  to  rob  and  kill,  in  whose  spoils  they  are  willing  to  share, 
though  not  in  their  dangers.     Traders  or   merchants  do    the}^ 
presume    to   call    themselves?    and    in   cities   like    London  and 
Liverpool,  the  very  creations  of  honest  trade  !     Give  them  their 
right   name'  at    length,  and   call   them    cowardly  suborners    of 
piracy  and  mercenary  murder.     Deprive  these  miscreants  of  the 
means   of  safe   criminality,  and   society   may   be   purified   and 
avenged.      Some  of  them  will  naturally  go   on  the  highway  ; 
others  will  betake  themselves  to  open  piracy,  and  we  may  see 
them  hanging  in   chains   along  with  other  malefactors,  as  we 
descend  the  river  Thames, — a  fit  retribution  for  their  crimes  !  " 

Mr.  Brougham  was  highly  complimented,  not  only  by  bis 
own  side  but  by  ]Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Canuiug,  and  bis 
address  was  carried  nein.  eon.* 

*  17  Hansard,  689. 
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In  the  followiiifr  Session  of  Parliament,   \vitli  unrelaxed  CIIAP. 

.                                            .  Ji. 

zeal  he  pursued  the  object  of  effectually  suppressing  the  slave  " 


trade,  and  he  carried  a  hill  by  which  persons  engaged  in  it  a.d.  I812. 
were  declared  to  be  guilty  of  felony.* 

In  the  session  of  1812,  which  closed  the  first  period  of  his  His  crusade 
parliamentary  career,  he  applied  himself  with  ultimate  success  dders  in 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Orders  in  Council  respecting  neutral  ^^oun^^'l- 
commerce.  These  in  the  year  1808  he  had  impugned  as 
counsel  for  the  mercantile  body  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  the  injury  they  inflicted  on  our  own  com- 
merce was  not  then  sufliciently  severe  to  counterbalance  the 
blind  resentment  created  in  the  English  nation  by  the  out- 
rageous violence  of  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  by 
which  he  presumed  to  declare  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  without  having  a  ship-of-war  which 
durst  approach  our  shores.  It  was  supposed  that  the  extra- 
ordinary zeal  which  Brougham  then  displayed  as  counsel  was 
stimulated  by  the  heavy  fees  which  he  received  from  wealthy 
clients ;  but  now  that  he  was  acting  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  from  pure  patriotism  or  love  of  fame,  his  zeal  was  still 
more  ardent,  and  to  gain  his  object  he  sacrificed  much  time 
which  he  might  profitably  have  employed  in  his  profession. 
To  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  that  if  he  was  liable  to  be  misled 
by  an  inordinate  love  of  notoriety,  he  was  ever  above  the 
sordid  influence  of  pecuniary  gain,  which  has  darkened 
the  reputation  of  very  eminent  advocates.  From  covetousness 
he  was  entirely  free,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  spend  with 
liberality  what  he  had  legitimately  earned. 

After  several  debates,  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  took  the 
lead,  the  House  agreed  to  hear  evidence  in  support  of  the  in- 
numerable petitions  presented  for  the  recall  of  the  Orders  in 
Council.  "The  case  was  conducted  seven  M"eeks  by  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton,  than  whom  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  find 
a  more  powerful  coadjutor.  .  .  .  The  inquiry  on  the  side 
of  the  petitions  was  wholly  conducted  by  these  two  JMembers, 
and  each  night  presented  new  objections  and  new  defeats  to 
the  Orders  in  Council,  and  new  advantages  to  the  opposition — 
*  19  Hansard,  233. 
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CHAP,     by  incidental  debates  on  petitions  presented,  by  discussions 
'        arising  from  evidence  tendered,  by  other  matters  broached 


A.D.  1812.  occasionally  in  connection  with  the  main  subject.  The 
Government  at  first,  conceiving  that  there  was  a  clamour 
raised  out  of  doors  against  their  policy,  and  hoping  that  this 
would  of  itself  subside,  endeavoured  to  gain  time  and  put  off 
the  hearing  of  the  evidence.  But  Messrs.  Brougham  and 
Baring  kept  steadily  to  their  purpose,  and  insisted  on  calling 
in  their  witnesses  at  the  earliest  possible  hour.  They  at 
length  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
hearing  should  proceed  daily  at  lialf-past  four  o'clock,  and 
continue  at  the  least  till  ten,  by  which  means  tliey  generally 
kept  it  on  foot  till  a  much  later  hour.  On  the  11th  of  jlay 
Mr.  Brougliam  was  examining  a  witness  when  he  thought  ho 
heard  a  noise  as  if  a  pistol  had  gone  off  in  some  one's  pocket — 
such  at  least  was  the  idea  which  instantaneously  passed  througli 
his  mind,  but  did  not  interrupt  his  interrogation.  Presently 
there  were  seen  several  persons  in  the  gallery  running  towards 
the  doors,  and  before  a  minute  more  had  passed  General  Gas- 
coigne  rushed  up  the  House  and  announced  tliat  the  Minister 
had  been  shot,  and  had  fallen  on  the  spot  dead.  The  House 
instantly  adjourned.  .  .  .  The  opponents  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  refused  to  suspend  their  proceedings  in  consequence 
of  this  lamentable  event.  Indeed,  the  suspension  of  all  other 
business  which  it  occasioned  was  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
object  of  those  who  were  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to 
produce  their  proof  and  obtain  a  decision.  A  vast  mass  of 
evidence  was  thus  brought  forward,  show^ing  incontestably 
the  distressed  state  of  trade  and  manufactures  all  over  the 
country,  and  connecting  this  by  clear  indications,  with  the 
operation  of  the  impolitic  system  which  had  been  resorted 
to  for  protecting  our  commerce  and  retorting  on  the  enemy  the 
evils  of  his  own  injustice."* 

16th  June.  ^^  length  Mr.  Brougham  brought  forward  his  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  Crown  to  recall  the  obnoxious  Orders.  On 
this  occasion  he  delivered  a  speech  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered a  chef-cVmivre.  The  details  of  the  controversy  have 
lost  their  interest,  but  the  peroration  advocating  conciliation 
*  'Introduction  '  in  'Lord  brougham's  Speeches,'  vol.  i.,  410. 
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Avith  America,  and  deprecating  the  impending  war  between     chap. 
tlie   two    countries,    wliidi    sijon    proved    most    injurious   to  " 


our   commerce,  and   which   in   some   degree   tarnished   our    a.d.  1812. 
naval    fame,   refers    to    immutable    principles,   and    is    re- 
markable botli  for   soundness  of   thought  and  brilliancy  of 
language : — 

"  I  am  told  that  these  counsels  proceed  from  fear,  and  that  I 
am  endeavoming  to  instil  a  dread  of  American  manufactures  as 
the  gionnd  of  our  measures.  Not  so,  Sir.  I  am  inculcating 
another  fear — the  wholesome  fear  of  utter  impolicy  mixed  with 
injustice — of  acting  unfairly  to  others  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
ourselves.  And  after  all,  from  what  quarter  does  this  taunt 
proceed  ?  "Who  are  they  by  whom  I  am  upbraided  for  preaching 
up  a  dread  of  rival  American  manufactures  ?  The  very  men 
whose  whole  defence  of  the  system  is  founded  upon  a  fear  of 
competition  fi-om  European  manufactures — who  refuse  to  abandon 
the  blockade  of  France  from  an  apprehension  (most  ridiculous  as 
the  evidence  shews)  of  European  manufactures  rivalling  us 
through  American  commerce — who  blockade  the  continent  from 
a  dread  that  the  manufactures  of  France,  by  means  of  the 
shipping  of  America,  will  undersell  our  own — the  men  whose 
whole  principle  is  a  fear  of  the  capital,  industry,  and  skill  of 
England  being  outdone  by  the  trumpery  wares  of  France  as 
soon  as  her  market  is  equally  open  to  both  countries !  Sir,  little 
as  I  may  think  such  alarms  worthy  of  an  Englishman,  there  is  a 
kind  of  fear  which  I  would  fain  urge — a  fear,  too,  of  France — 
but  it  is  her  arms,  and  not  of  her  arts.  ^Ve  have  in  that  quarter 
some  ground  for  apprehension,  and  I  would  have  our  policy 
directed  solely  with  a  view  of  removing  it.  A  great  effort  is  to 
be  made,  and  though  of  its  result  others  are  far  more  sanguine 
than  I  am  able  to  feel,  I  can  have  little  hesitation  in  thinking 
that  we  had  better  risk  some  such  attempt  once  for  all,  and 
either  gain  the  end  in  view,  or,  convinced  that  it  is  unattainable, 
retiie  from  the  contest.  If  this  is  our  jiolicy,  for  God's  sake  let 
the  grand  effort  be  made,  single  and  undivided — undisturbed  by 
a  new  quarrel,  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  fatally  inteifering 
Avith  its  fulfilment.  Let  us  not,  for  the  hundredth  time,  commit 
the  ancient  error,  which  has  so  often  betrayed  us,  of  frittering 
down  our  strength — of  scattering  our  forces  in  numerous  and 
unavailing  plans.  We  have  no  longer  the  same  excuse  for  this 
folly  which  we  once  had  to  urge.  All  the  colonies  in  the 
world  arc  our  own — Sugar  Islands  and  Spice  Islands  there  are 
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CHAP,  none  from  Slartinico  to  Java  to  conquer — we  have  every  species 
of  nnsaleable  produce  in  the  gross,  and  all  noxious  climates 
without  stint.  Then  let  us  not  add  a  new  leaf  to  the  worst 
chapter  of  our  book,  and  make  for  ourselves  new  occasions  when 
we  can  find  none,  for  persisting  in  the  most  childish  of  all 
systems.  While  engaged  heartily  on  our  front  in  opposing 
France,  and  trying  the  best  chance  of  saving  Europe,  let  us  not 
secure  to  ourselves  a  new  enemy,  America,  on  our  flank.  Surely 
language  wants  a  name  for  the  folly  which  would,  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  on  the  eve  of  this  grand,  and  decisive,  and  last 
battle,  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  Canada  with  troops 
from  Portugal — and  Portugal  with  bread  from  England,  I  am 
asked  whether  I  would  recommend  any  sacrifice  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  conciliating  America.  I  recommend  no  sacrifice  of 
honour  for  that,  or  for  any  purpose ;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  I 
think  we  can  well,  and  safely  for  our  honour,  afford  to  conciliate 
America.  Never  did  we  stand  so  high  since  we  were  a  nation 
in  point  of  military  character.  We  have  it  in  abundance,  and 
even  to  spare.  This  unhappy,  and  seemingly  interminable  war, 
lavish  as  it  has  been  in  treasure,  still  more  pi-ofuse  of  blood,  and 
barren  of  real  advantage,  has  at  least  been  equally  lavish  of 
glory.  Use  this  glory — use  this  proud  height  on  which  we  now 
stand,  for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  conciliation  with  America. 
Let  this,  and  its  incalculable  benefits,  be  the  advantage  which  we 
reap  from  the  war  in  Europe  ;  for  the  fame  of  that  war  enables 
us  safely  to  take  it.  And  who,  I  demand,  give  the  most  dis- 
graceful counsels — they  who  tell  you  we  are  of  military  character 
but  of  yesterday — we  have  j'et  a  name  to  win — we  stand  on 
doubtful  ground — we  dare  not  do  as  we  list  for  fear  of  being 
thought  afraid — we  cannot,  without  loss  of  name,  stoop  to  pacifj' 
our  American  kinsmen ;  or  I,  who  say  we  are  a  great,  a  proud, 
a  warlike  people — we  have  fought  everywhere,  and  conquered 
wherever  we  fought — our  character  is  eternally  fixed — it  stands 
too  film  to  be  shaken — and  on  the  faith  of  it  we  may  do  towards 
America,  safely  for  our  honour,  that  which  we  know  our 
interests  require?  This  perpetual  jealousy  of  Ameiica!  Good 
God!  I  cannot  with  temper  ask  on  what  it  rests!  It  drives  mo 
to  a  passion  to  think  of  it.  Jealousy  of  America!  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  being  jealous  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply  me 
with  necessaries,  or  the  clients  who  entrust  their  suits  to  my 
patronage.  Jealousy  of  America !  whose  armies  are  still  at  tlie 
plough,  or  making,  since  your  policy  has  willed  it  so,  awkward 
(though   improving)    attempts   at    the    loom — whoso   assembled 
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navies  could  not  la}'  siogo  to  an  English  sloop  of  war !     Jealousy     CITAP. 

of  a  Power  which  is  necessarily  peaceful,  as  well  as  weak,  but 

which,  if  it,  had  all  the  ambition  of  France  and  her  armies  to  ~~ 

back  it,  and  all  ihe  navy  of  England  to  boot,  nay,  had  it  the  lust 

of  conquest  which  marks  your  enemy,  and  your  own  armies  as 

well  as  navy,  to  gratify  it,  is  placed  at  so  vast  a  distance  as  to 

be  perfectly  harmless!     And  this  is  the  nation  of  which,  for  our 

honour's  sake,  we  are  desired  to  cherish  a  perpetual  jealousy  for 

the    ruin   of   our   best   interests.*     I   trust.    Sir,  that   no   such 

phantom  of  the  brain  will  scare  us  from  the  path  of  our  duty. 

The   advice  which   I  tender  is   not  the  same  which  has  at  all 

times  been  offered  to  our  country.     By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 

which  the  execrations  of  ages  have  left  inadequately  censured, 

wo  were  content  to  obtain,  as  the  whole  price  of  Blenheim  and 

Eamillies,  an  additional  share  of  the  accursed  slave  trade.      I 

would    have  you   employ  the   glory   which   you   have   won   at 

Talavera  and  Corunna  in  restoring  your  commerce  to  its  lawful, 

open,  honest  course,  and  rescue  it  from  the  mean  and  hateful 

channels   in  which   it   has   been   lately  confined.     And    if   any 

thoughtless  boaster  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  should  vaunt  that 

you  had  yielded  through  fear,  I  would  not  bid  him  wait  until 

some  new  achievement  of  our  arms  put  him  to  silence ;  but  I 

would  counsel  you  in  silence  to  disregard  him."  | 

Such  an  impression  was  made  by  this  speech,  that  after  His  victory. 
Mr.  Rose,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  answer  it,  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  announced  "that  the  question  need  not  be 
pressed  to  a  division,  because  the  Crown  had  been  advised 
immediately  to  rescind  the  Orders  in  Council." 

For  a  few  moments  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  Brougham  Tmnsient 
being  speedily  in  office — although  it  soon  vanished,  and  was  offi"!fTo'tiie 
not  realized  till  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.    George  wjiigs. 
III.  was  now  insane  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  and  the  heir- 
apparent   occupied   the  throne   under  the   title   of  Regent. 

*  Brougham  was  taunted  with  his  "  usual  indiscretion  "  in  talking  so  cou- 
tcniptuou.sly  of  the  Americans,  whom  he  wislied  to  conciliate,  and  it  was  after- 
wards .said  that  such  a  disparaging  representation  of  their  prowess  determined 
them  on  a  rupture  to  show  tlie  result  of  a  fight  between  one  English  and  one 
American  frigate,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.  Wonilorful  to  think  that  Brougham, 
still  in  the  full  possession  of  his  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  and  of  his  eloquence, 
survives  to  see  the  United  States  with  the  greatest  conmiercial  navy  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  the  conquerors  of  Mexico,  and  with  ships  of  war  on  every 
sea  !    {April  1th,  1851.]  t  23  Hansard,  4SC. 
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CHAP. 
II. 

A.D.  1812. 


He  is  ex- 
cluded from 
Parliament. 


His  unsuc- 
cessful 
candidature 
for  Liver- 
pool. 


He  had  been  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party,  'svho 
counted  with  undoubting  confidence  on  their  advent  to  power 
when  George  III.,  their  inveterate  enemy,  should  cease  to  reign. 
The  Eegent,  although  by  no  means  so  much  devoted  to  "Whig 
principles  as  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Fox,  still  bore  a  grudge 
against  his  father's  Tory  Ministers,  by  whom  he  thought  he 
had  been  long  persecuted,  and  he  would  have  been  willing, 
on  his  own  terms,  to  have  formed  a  Liberal  Government,  with 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  at  the  head  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
a  negotiation  was  opened,  which  at  first  wore  a  promising- 
aspect,  and  it  was  expected  that  Brougham,  abandoning  the 
law  as  a  profession,  would  hold  a  high  political  office,  that  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  being  said  to  be  the  one  with 
which  he  would  be  contented.  But  through  the  bad  faith  or 
indiscretion  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  foolish  conduct  of  all 
concerned  in  the  new  arrangement,  it  went  off,  and  the 
Tories  continued  in  power  till  the  accession  of  William  IV. 
A  dissolution  of  Parliament  immediately  followed  this  transient 
glimpse  of  ojffice  to  the  Whigs.  Camelford,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  been  transferred  to  a  new  owner  who  hieiv  not  Brougham, 
and,  to  Brougham's  great  indignation,  no  other  seat  had  been 
provided  for  him.  Instead  of  being  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  with  the  j^rospect  of  the  premiership,  his  political 
career  seemed  closed  for  ever. 

While  brooding  over  his  disappointed  hopes,  a  deputation 
arrived  from  a  large  class  of  Liverpool  merchants,  who, 
grateful  for  his  exertions  against  the  Orders  in  Council, 
solicited  him  to  become  a  candidate  to  represent  them. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  along  with  Mr.  Crcevey, 
another  Whig  candidate ;  but  the  Tories  were  too  strong  for 
them.  To  no  purpose  Brougham  made  many  eloquent 
speeches,  setting  forth  his  services  to  the  men  of  Liverpool. 
The  following  was  the  most  stirring  appeal : — 

"  Brace  your  nerves  !  I  bid  you  all  be  prepared  to  hear  what 
touches  you  all  equally.  "We  are,  by  this  day's  intelligence,  at 
war  with  America  in  good  earnest — our  Government  has  at  last 
issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  against  the  United  States. 
[Universal  cries  of  God  help  us!  God  help  us  !]  Aye,  God  help 
us!     Gild  of  Ids  infinite  compassion  take   pity  upon    us!     God 
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lielp  and  protect  this  poor  town,  and  this  whole  trading  CHAP, 
country !  Now,  I  ask  whether  you  will  be  represented  in 
Parliament  by  those  who  have  brought  this  grievous  calamity 
upon  your  heads,  or  by  us,  who  have  constantly  opposed  the 
mad  career  which  was  plunging  you  into  it?  Whether  will  you 
trast  the  revival  of  your  trade — the  restoration  of  your  liveli- 
hood— to  them  who  have  destroyed  it,  or  to  me,  whose  counsels, 
if  followed  in  time,  would  have  averted  this  unnatural  war,  and 
left  Liverpool  flourishing  in  opulence  and  peace  ?  Make  your 
choice — for  it  lies  with  yourselves  which  of  us  shall  be  com- 
missioned to  bring  back  commerce  and  plenty — they,  whose 
stubborn  infatuation  has  chased  those  blessings  away,  or  we, 
who  are  only  known  to  you  as  the  strenuous  enemies  of  their 
miserable  policy,  the  fast  friends  of  your  best  interests."* 

Nevertheless,  from  golden  arguments  addressed  to  the  free- 
men, which  outweighed  all  this  eloquence,  Mr.  Canning  and 
General  Gascoigne  were  returned  by  a  large  majority,  and 
poor  Brougham  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town,  with  the 
intelligence  which  added  much  to  the  poignancy  of  his  morti- 
fication, that  the  "Whigs  had  provided  another  seat  for 
Creevey,  whose  claims  on  the  party  were  so  much  less 
considerable. 

Though  filled  with  resentment,  he  concealed  his  feelings  at 
the  time,  even  from  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him. 
Lord  Murray  in  a  letter  to  me  says : 

"After  his  defeat  at  Liverpool  I  passed  a  day  with  him  at 
Lord  Sefton's,  and  travelled  with  him  to  Brougham  Hall.  He 
was  invariably  good-humoured — I  may  say  exactly  as  he  would 
have  been  if  nothing  untoward  had  happened." 

"\Mien  left  alone,  however,  he  became  very  moody,  and  in 
his  despair  he  ran  down  to  Scotland,  and  made  a  dash  at  the 
Inverkeithing  district  of  burghs;  but,  notwithstanding  re- 
iterated expositions  of  his  public  services,  he  was  again 
defeated,  and  he  found  himself  excluded  from  Parliament. 

His  resentment  against  the  Whig  party  for  thus  deserting  His  bad 
him  sunk  so  deep  in  his  mind  that,  many  years  afterwards,  X"whig^ 
he  thus  described   a  "discontented,  but  discerning  Whig,"  leaders. 
as  making  a  just  estimate  of  their  demerits : — 

*  '  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches '  vol.  i.  485. 
VOL.   VIIL  T 
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"He  despised  the  timidity  which  so  often  paralysed  their 
movements  ;  he  disliked  the  jealousies,  the  personal  predilec- 
tions, and  prejudices  which  so  frequently  distracted  their 
councils;  he  abhorred  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  which  not  rarely 
gave  some  inferior  man,  or  some  busy,  meddling  woman,  pro- 
bably unprincipled,  a  sway  in  the  destiny  of  the  party,  fatal  to 
its  success,  and  all  but  fatal  to  its  character ;  he  held  in  utter 
ridicule,  the  squeamishness,  both  as  to  persons  and  things,  which 
emasculated  so  many  of  the  genuine  regular  ^^  higs ;  and  no 
consideration  of  interest,  no  relations  of  friendship,  no  regard 
for  party  discipline,  could  prevail  with  him  to  pursue  that 
coui'se  so  ruinous  to  the  Whig  opposition,  of  half-and-half  re- 
sistance to  the  Government,  marching  to  the  attack  with  one 
eye  turned  to  the  court,  and  one  askance  to  the  country,  nor 
ever  making  war  upon  the  Ministry  without  regarding  the  time 
when  themselves  might  occupy  the  position  now  the  object  of 
assault.  The  patrician  leaders  of  the  party  never  could  learn 
the  difference  between  1810  and  1780 — still  fancied  they  lived 
'  in  times  before  the  flood '  of  the  Fiench  revolution,  when  the 
heads  of  a  few  great  families  could  dispose  of  all  matters  accord- 
ing to  their  own  good  pleasure — and  never  could  be  made  to 
understand  how  a  feeble  motion,  prefaced  by  a  feeble  speech,  if 
made  by  an  elderly  lord,  and  seconded  by  a  younger  one,  could 
fail  to  satisfy  the  country,  and  shake  the  Ministry."  * 

Brougham  remained  out  of  Parliament  nearly  four  years, 
and  we  must  now  go  back  to  trace  his  career  at  the  bar. 

He  first  obtained  a  commanding  position  there  by  his 
speech  on  "  Military  Flogging."  The  '  Examiner '  newspaper 
had  published  an  article  containing  an  account  of  a  sentence 
of  1000  lashes  being  pronounced  by  a  court-martial,  of  which 
750  were  inflicted,  when  the  unfortunate  soldier  was  carried 
senseless  from  the  field,  with  the  following  comment : — 

"  Buonaparte  does  not  treat  his  refractoiy  troops  in  this 
manner  ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  his  ranks  whose  back  is  seamed 
with  the  lacerating  cat-o '-nine-tails  ;  his  soldiers  have  never  }  ct 
been  brought  up  to  view  one  of  their  comrades  stripped  naked  ; 
his  limbs  tied  with  ropes  to  a  triangular  machine  ;  his  back  torn 
to  the  bone  by  the  merciless  cutting  whip- cord,  applied  by 
persons  who  relievo  each  other  at  short  intervals,  that  they  may 
bring  the  full  unexhausted  strength  of  a  man  to  the  work  of 
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scourging.  Buonaparte's  soldiers  have  never  yet  with  tingling  CHAP, 
ears  listened  to  the  piercing  screams  of  a  human  creature  so 
tortured  ;  they  have  never  8een  the  blood  oozing  from  his  rent 
flesh ;  they  have  never  beheld  a  surgeon,  w^ith  dubious  look, 
pressing  the  agonized  victim's  pulse,  and  calmly  calculating  to 
an  odd  blow,  how  far  sutfering  may  be  extended,  until,  in  its 
extremity,  it  encroach  upon  life.  In  short,  Buonaparte's  soldiers 
cannot  form  any  notion  of  that  most  heart-rending  of  all  exhibi- 
tions on  this  side  hell — an  English  military  flogging." 

For  this  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  then  Attorney  General  (who 
may  be  considered  the  liberator  of  the  press,  by  bringing 
prosecutions  for  libel  into  such  odium,  that  they  were  almost 
discontinued  after  his  time),  filed  an  ex.  officio  information 
against  John  Hunt  and  Leigh  Plunt,  and  Brougham  was  their 
advocate.  His  speech  was  extremely  temperate  and  judicious 
as  well  as  forcible.  After  a  few  introductory  observations 
upon  the  address  of  the  Attorney  General,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  Gentlemen, — If  you  are  not  convinced — if,  upon  reading  the 
composition  attentively,  you  are  not  every  one  of  you  fully  and 
thoroughly  convinced  —  that  the  author  had  a  blamable,  a 
guilty  intention  in  writing  it,  that  he  wrote  it  for  a  wicked 
purpose,  you  must  find  the  defendants  XoT  Guilty.  But  I  will 
not  disguise  from  you,  that  you  are  trying  a  more  general  and 
important  question  than  this.  You  are  now  to  determine 
whether  an  Englishman  still  enjoys  the  privilege  of  freely  dis- 
cussing public  measures;  whether  an  Englishman  still  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  impeaching,  not  one  individual  chaiacter,  not 
one  or  two  public  men,  not  a  single  error  in  policy,  not  any  par- 
ticular abuse  of  an  established  system ;  the  question  for  you  to 
try  is,  whether  an  Englishman  shall  any  longer  have  the  power 
of  making  comments  on  a  system  of  policy,  of  discussing  a 
general,  I  had  almost  said,  an  abstract,  political  proposition,  of 
communicating  to  his  countrymen  his  opinion  upon  the  merits, 
not  of  a  particular  measure,  or  even  a  line  of  conduct  pur^^ued  by 
this  or  that  administration — but  of  a  general  system  of  policy, 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Government  to  adopt  at  all  times; — 
whether  a  person  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  countiy,  warm 
in  his  attachment  to  its  cause,  vehemently  impelled  by  a  love 
of  its  happiness  and  glory,  has  a  right  to  endeavour,  by  his 
own  individual  exertions,  to   make   that   perfect   which  he   so 
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CHAP,  greatly  admires,  by  pointing  out  those  little  defects  in  its  con- 
stitiition  which  are  the  only  spots  whereupon  his  partial  eyes 
can  rest  for  blame?  Whether  an  Englishman,  anxious  for  the 
honour  and  renown  of  the  army,  and  deeply  feeling  how  much 
the  safety  of  his  country  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
military  system,  has  a  right  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  service,  by  showing  wherein  the  present  system  is  de- 
trimental to  it,  by  marking  for  correction  those  imperfections 
which  bear  indeed  no  proportion  to  the  general  excellence  of 
the  establishment,  those  flaws  which,  he  is  convinced,  alone  pre- 
vent it  from  attaining  absolute  perfection  ?  Whether  a  person 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  soldier,  intimately 
persuaded  that  on  the  feelings  and  the  honour  of  the  soldier  de- 
pend the  honour  and  glory  of  our  arms,  sensible  that  upon 
those  feelings  and  that  honour  hinges  the  safety  of  the  country 
at  all  times,  but  never  so  closely  as  at  present, —  whether 
imbued  with  such  sentiments,  and  urged  by  these  motives,  a 
man  has  not  a  right  to  make  his  opinions  as  public  as  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  eifect  ?  Whether  he  may  not  innocently,  nay, 
laudably,  seek  to  make  converts  to  his  own  views,  by  giving 
them  publicity,  and  endeavour  to  realise  his  wishes  for  the 
good  of  the  State  and  the  honour  of  its  arms,  by  proving, 
in  the  face  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  to 
which  he  is  himself  conscientiously  attached  ?  These,  gentlemen, 
are  the  questions  put  to  you  by  this  record ;  and  your  verdict 
when  entered  upon  it,  will  decide  such  questions  as  these." 

The  staple  of  his  subsequent  address,  consisted  of  extracts 
from  pamphlets,  written  by  officers  of  undoubted  gallantry 
and  loyalty,  censuring  in  severe  terms  the  established  system 
of  excessive  military  punishments,  and  other  grievances  to 
which  our  soldiers  are  subjected.  Having  read  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  a  description  by  Sir  Kobert  Wilson  of  the 
frightful  sickness  and  mortality  among  our  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  thus  continued  : — 

"  The  gallant  officer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  wish  those  colonies 
were  abandoned,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  an  inglorious 
cemetery  for  our  soldiers.  I  am  not  disposed  to  follow  him  in 
this  opinion ;  I  cannot  go  so  far.  But  God  forbid  I  should 
blame  him  for  holding  it ;  or  that  for  making  his  sentiments 
public,  1  should  accuse  him  of  having  written  a  libel  on  that 
service,  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  distinguished  ornament  and 
the  valued  friend.     Far  from  imputing  blame  to  him,  I  respect 
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him  the  more  for  publishing  a  hold  and  downiiglit  opinion, —      CHAP. 
for  expressing  his  feelings  strongly,  and  thus  aftording  the  best  ' 


proof  of  his  sincerity.  He  proposes  no  lees  than  that  the  West  ^  ^  ^gjj 
India  Islands  sliould  be  given  up,  in  order  to  improve  our  means 
of  defence  at  home.  He  says — '  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  day 
is  not  remote,  when  our  colonies  shall  cease  to  be  such  a  drain 
upon  the  active  population  of  this  country ;  that  charnel-house 
must  be  closed  for  ever  against  British  troops.  The  soldier 
who  dies  in  the  field,  is  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  honour,  and 
a  ray  of  glory  is  reflected  upon  his  surviving  relatives  ;  but 
in  a  warfare  against  climate,  the  energy  of  the  man  is  destroyed 
before  life  is  extinguished ;  he  wastes  into  an  inglorious  gx-ave, 
and  the  calamitous  termination  of  his  existence  offers  no  cheer- 
ing recollections  to  relieve  the  affliction  of  his  loss.'  Did  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  mean  to  excite  the  brave  and  ill-fated  regiments 
to  mutiny  and  revolt,  who  were  already  enclosed  in  those 
charnel-houses  ?  Or  did  he  mean  to  deter  persons  from  enlist- 
ing in  those  regiments,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  in- 
clined to  go  there  ?  Did  he  mean  to  address  any  of  the  regi- 
ments under  actual  orders  for  the  West  India  service,  and  to 
excite  revolt  among  them,  by  telling  every  one  who  read  the 
passage  I  have  cited,  that  which  it  so  forcibly  puts  to  all  sol- 
diers under  such  orders  :  '  Where  are  you  going  ?  You  are  rush- 
ing into  a  charnel-house ! '  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  such 
motives.  It  is  impossible !  The  words  I  have  read  are  uttered 
in  the  discussion  of  a  general  question — a  question  on  which 
he  speaks  warmly,  because  he  feels  strongly." 

He  coucluded  by  thus  exposing  the  absurd  inconsistency  of 
the  argument  for  the  prosecution  : — 

"  The  men,  therefore,  are  to  see  their  comrades  tied  up,  and  to 
behold  the  flesh  stripped  off  from  their  bodies,  aye,  bared  to  the 
bone,  without  any  emotion  but  that  of  tranquil  satisfaction  !  And 
all  this  the  bystanders  are  also  to  witness,  without  the  smallest 
risk  of  thinking  twice,  after  such  a  scene,  whether  they  shall 
enter  into  such  a  service !  But  have  a  care  how,  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene,  and  long  after  its  horrors  have  closed,  you  say 
one  word  on  the  general  question  of  the  jx)licy  of  the  system ; 
because,  if  you  should  attempt  to  express  your  opinions  upon  that 
subject,  a  single  word  of  argument,  one  accidental  remark,  Avill 
rouse  the  whole  army  into  open  revolt !  Take  no  precautions  for 
concealing  such  sights  from  those  whom  you  would  entice  into 
the  service ;  do  not  stop  up  their  ears  while  the  air  rings  with 
the  lash ;  let  them  read  the  horrors  of  the  spectacle  in  the  faces 
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of  those  who  have  endured  it.  Such  things  cannot  move  a  man  : 
but  description,  remark,  commentary,  argument,  who  can  hear 
without  instantaneous  rebellion  ?  " 

Lord  Ellenborougli,  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury, 
characterized  this  as  "  a  speech  of  great  ability,  eloquence, 
and  manliness,"  but  observed  : — 

"  You  (the  Jury)  are  to  say  whether  this  is  a  fair  discussion 
of  a  public  question,  or  whether  it  is  calculated  to  inflame  the 
jjassions,  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  believe  they  are  worse  dealt 
with  than  the  soldiers  of  France,  to  blunt  their  resistance  to  the 
efforts  of  Buonaparte  for  our  destruction.  In  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  officers  (Sir  Kobert  Wilson)  whose  publications  have 
been  quoted,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  he  would  have 
done  better  if  he  had  imposed  more  of  a  guard  upon  his  observa- 
tions. The  purity  of  his  purpose  no  man  can  doubt.  He 
addresses  his  observations  to  the  Minister  of  the  countiy,  but 
I  think  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  discussed  the  sub- 
ject privately  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Although  you  are  entitled  to  find 
a  verdict  according  to  your  own  opinion,  it  is  generally  expected 
that  I  should,  under  the  suggestion  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
tell  you  mine.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  libel  has  been  pub- 
lished with  the  intention  imi^uted  to  it,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to 
the  character  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  information."  * 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  a  consultation  of  two  hours 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  which  was  received  with 
loud  acclamations.t 

As  a  proof  of  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
criminal  law  was  put  in  force  by  the  Crown  in  those  days,  it 
is  melancholy  to  relate  tliat  exactly  three  weeks  from  this 
acquittal  another  information  for  the  same  libel  was  tried  at 
the  assizes  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  against  the  proprietor 
of  a  country  newspaper,  in  which  it  had  appeared,  and  this 
jury  finding  the  defendant  Guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  Brougham  attended  on  a 
special  retainer,  but  he  might  as  well  have  wasted  his  elo- 
quence on  the  desert  air,  as  try  to  make  any  impression  on 

*  Tills  was  a  flaj^rant  perversion  of  Mr.  Fox's  Tjibcil  Act,  under  wliich  the 
Judf^c  ought  to  tell  the  Jury  what  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  will 
make  the  writing  a  libel,  but  should  leave  it  cxelusively  to  the  jiu-y  to  say 
whether  they  believe  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  writer. 
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the  old-fashioned  ultra-Tory,  fox-hunting  squires  he  had  to     CHAP, 
address.     The  judge  was  Baron  Wood,  who  for  twenty  years,  ' 

while  at  the  bar,  had  been  "devil  to  tlie  Attorney-General,"    a.d.  i81i. 
and,  much  less  liberal  than  Lord  Ellenborough,  thought  every 
man  ought  to  be  severely  punished  who  writes  anything  to 
question  the  Acts  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being : — 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant,  really 
entertains  the  opinion  he  expresses  on  military  flogging,  I  wish 
he  would  make  use  of  that  eloquence  of  which  he  is  so 
eminently  possessed,  in  that  House  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  House  of  Parliament  is  the  proper  place  for  the  discussion 
of  subjects  of  this  nature.  There  it  should  appear,  and  not  in 
pamphlets  or  newspapers.  Tlie  right  to  discuss  the  acts  of  our 
Legislature  would  be  a  large  permission  indeed.  Is  the  libeller 
to  come  and  make  the  people  dissatisfied  with  the  Goveinment 
under  which  they  live  ?  This  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  any 
man.  It  is  unconstitutional  and  seditious.  Of  this  publication 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  asserting  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  mischief  ascribed  to  it,  and  that  it  is  a  libel."  * 

Brougham  was  exceedingly  mortified  by  this  defeat  after 
his  recent  victory,  and  he  threatened  to  move  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  \Yood,  but  he  wisely  abstained  from  the 
attempt,  knowing  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  then 
constituted,  he  could  have  met  with  no  sympathy. 

In  again  defending  the  Hunts  for  a  libel  in  the  '  Examiner,' 
upon  the  Prince  Kegent,  Brougham  had  an  ojiportunity  of 
which  he  amply  availed  himself,  of  pouring  out  sarcasms 
upon  the  vices  of  the  royal  prosecutor.  A  letter  of  Horner, 
who,  sitting  by  my  side,  heard  this  speech,  gives  its  just 
character,  with  an  unexaggerated  account  of  the  demeanour 
of  the  judge  : — "  Brougham  made  a  powerful  speech, — unequal 
and  wanting  that  unity  which  is  so  eifective  with  a  jury ;  some 
parts  were  eloquent,  particularly  in  the  conclusion,  where  he 
had  the  address,  without  giving  any  advantage,  to  fasten  the 
words  efftminaey  and  cowardice  where  everybody  could  apply 
them.  One  very  difficult  jiart  of  the  case,  the  conduct  of 
the  Kegent  to  the  Princess,  he  managed  with  skill  and  great 
effect ;  and  his  transition  from  that  subject  to  the  next  part 
of  his  case  was  a  moment  of  real  eloquence.  Lord  EUen- 
*  31  State  Trials,  535. 
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borough  was  more  than  usually  impatient,  and  indecently 
violent.  He  said  that  the  counsel  was  inoculated  with  all 
tlie  poison  of  the  libel."*  The  defendants  were  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment. 

Although  Brougham  had  gained  brilliant  reputation  as  an 
advocate  in  what  used  to  be  called  technically  "  the  sedition 
line,"  t  after  ceasing  to  represent  Camelford,  and  failing  in  his 
attempts  upon  Liverpool  and  Inverkeithing,  he  greatly  missed 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  not  only  procured  him 
agreeable  excitement,  and  strengthened  his  claim  to  political 
promotion,  but  assisted  him  materially  in  his  profession. 
Generally,  with  us,  a  lawyer's  practice  at  the  bar  leads  to 
Parliament ;  but  in  Brougham's  case  Parliament  led  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  His  forensic  performances,  unaided,  never 
would  have  given  him  any  considerable  position.  His  habit 
was  immediately  before  setting  off  upon  the  circuit  to  make 
a  long  "  splashing "  speech  about  jurisprudential  reform, 
copiously  introducing  black  letter  lore,  got  up  for  the  nonce, 
which  persuaded  the  northern  attorneys  and  their  clerks 
that  he  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  common  law  of  this 
realm.  Prcesentia  niinuit  famam ;  they  were  a  little  disap- 
pointed when  he  came  down  among  them  and  shewed  that  he 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  distinction  between  actions  ex  con- 
tractu and  actions  ex  delicto.  But  when,  in  a  few  months? 
they  read  another  speech  of  the  same  sort,  which  he  had 
delivered  to  an  admiring  senate,  they  thought  he  must  be 
able  to  obtain  ample  damages  for  non-payment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  for  an  assault.  Excluded  from  Parliament  there 
was  nothing  to  counteract  the  unlavourable  impression  he 
made  when  a  brief  in  any  ordinary  matter  was  intrusted  to 
him.  Accordingly,  his  business  fell  off,  and  he  began  to 
despond.  He  might  have  got  on  in  the  Crown  Court, 
where  a   knowledge   of  law   may    be    dispensed   with,   but 

*  Life  of  Homer,  vol.  ii.  137. 

t  I.  €.,  defending  persons  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General  for  politieal 
ofi'ences — a  Lighway  to  fame  wliich  bas  boon  long  closed.  A  more  obscure 
avenue  still  subsists  called  "Tlie  Hope  "Walk,"  that  is,  being  counsel  fur 
prisoners  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  the  Assizes,  and  receiving  briefs  from  the  gaol 
attomies  or  the  prisoners  themselves.  It  took  the  name,  wliicii  it  slill  retains, 
■when  almost  every  conviction  for  lelony  was  followed  up  by  hanijimj. 
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here  also  he  failed ;    for  when  engaged  for  the  prisoner  he     CHAP, 
was  singularly  indiscreet  in  the  questions  he  put.     Seem- 


ingly he  acted  upon  the  supposition  that  his  client  was  really  a.d.  1812- 
innocent  (a  presumption  of  law  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  ^^^  • 
was  contrary  to  the  fact),  and  as  at  that  time  the  prisoner's 
counsel  could  not  address  the  jury,  he  made  but  a  poor  hand 
of  it  when  employed  to  get  off  a  burglar  or  a  highwayman. 
He  even  contracted  a  distaste  for  the  circuit,  and  till  he  A\ore 
a  silk  gown  as  Attorney  General  to  Queen  Caroline,  he  was 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  staying  away  from  an  assize  town. 

But  about  this  time  he  began  to  form  the  connection  which  Origin  of 
finally  led  to  that  distinction.  At  first,  this  extraordinary  tion'^with 
and  ill-fated  woman  hud  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion  and  Caroline  of 
dislike,  as  belonging  to  the  Whigs,  who,  when  in  office,  had 
instituted  the  "  delicate  investigation "  against  her,  and  she 
placed  all  her  confidence  in  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Tories,  who 
had  warmly  espoused  her  cause ;  but  George  III.  becoming 
permanently  insane,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Eegent 
having  renounced  his  Whiggish  propensities  and  confirmed 
in  office  his  father's  Tory  Ministers,  and  they  having  sud- 
denly not  only  abandoned  her,  but  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion with  him  to  destroy  her,  she  was  obliged  to  throw  herself 
for  protection  on  the  Whigs,  and  Brougham  became  her 
chief  adviser.  He  was  first  casually  introduced  to  her  by 
Mr.  Canning,  who  was  under  the  ungrounded  suspicion  of 
being  too  intimate  with  her,  and  had  even  excited  jealousy  in 
the  mind  of  her  profligate  husband.  She  was  highly  pleased 
with  Brougham's  conversation,  and  she  invited  him  to  visit 
her  at  Blackheath.  He  cultivated  her  acquaintance  with 
much  assiduity,  as  it  gave  him  consequence  in  the  mean  time, 
and  offered  the  prospect  of  substantial  advantages  hereafter, 
whatever  turn  her  conjugal  disputes  might  take,  before  or 
after  the  time  of  her  reaching  the  dignity  of  Queen.  She 
was  likewise  an  instrument  of  high  interest  and  importance, 
as  mother  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Crown,  who  was  much  attached  to  her,  and  over  whom 
she  was  likely  to  exercise  permanent  influence.  Brougham, 
by  his  agreeable  manners,  by  expressing  deep  symj^athy  in 
the  wrongs  of  the  injured  Caroline,  and  above  all  by  denoimc- 
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ing  with  just  indignation  the  treachery  and  baseness  of  Eldon 
and  Perceval  in  abandoning  her  cause  when  they  were  taken 
into  favour  and  continued  in  office  by  the  Regent,  gained 
her  confidence,  and  received  a  promise  from  her  that,  when 
Queen,  he  should  be  her  Attorney  General. 

This  prospect  was  consoling  to  him,  and  did  not  seem 
distant,  for  George  III.  had  reached  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  with  his  infirmities  of  mind  and  body,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  last  much  longer.  But  entire  faith  was  not  to  be 
placed  in  Princesses  more  than  in  Princes,  and  Brougham 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  position  as  Caroline's 
prime  minister.  He  became  more  and  more  impatient  to  be 
again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  justly  considered 
the  true  arena  for  a  display  of  the  peculiar  powers  with 
which  he  was  gifted.  Various  plans  were  talked  of  for  gain- 
ing his  object ;  but  to  no  purpose.  From  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  war  against  Napoleon,  the  Tory  Government 
had  gained  unbounded  popularity,  and  there  was  no  open 
constituency  before  whom  a  professed  Whig,  trusting  merely 
to  his  principles,  could  appear  with  much  chance  of  success. 
The  nomination  seats  belonging  to  the  ^^'hig  aristocracy 
were  all  filled  up,  and  there  was  little  sincere  desire  to  create 
a  vacancy  for  one  in  whose  steady  attachment  to  the  party 
no  safe  reliance  could  be  reposed. 

Considering  that  this  was  the  most  eventful  crisis  in  the 
modern  history  of  Europe,  we  may  conceive  Brougham's 
mortification  in  being  excluded  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
debates  of  Parliament — more  particularly  when  Horner,  who 
had  started  in  the  race  of  public  life  with  him,  had  not  only 
distinguished  himself  by  discussing  questions  of  political 
economy,  but  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  speeches 
respecting  the  new  distribution  of  territory  in  Euro[)e,  on  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  his  banishment  first  to  Elba,  and  after- 
wards to  St.  Helena. 

At  last  the  object  was  accomplished  through  female  in- 
fluence. The  Earl  of  Darlington  was  then  the  greatest 
borough  proprietor  in  England.  For  a  second  wife  he  had 
married  his  mistress,  and  the  great  ambition  of  the  two 
was    that,    although    she    was    not     "  vLsitcd,"    she    might 
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become  a  duchess,     llis  fortune  was  immense,  and  he  would     CHAP, 
freely,  at  any  reasonable  price,  buy  seats  for  the  session,  the 


Parliament,  or  in  fee-simple.  These  he  generally  distributed  a.d.  1816. 
among  men  on  whose  steady  voting  according  to  his  orders 
he  could  implicitly  rely ;  but  one  or  two  seats  he  would  trust 
to  aspiring  youths  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  professed  to 
be  of  the  same  side  in  politics  which  he  took,  and,  although 
somewliat  unsteady,  and  presuming  to  have  an  opinion  of 
their  own,  would  add  to  his  credit,  from  being  called  his 
Members.  The  privilege  of  selecting  these,  was  generally 
exercised  by  the  Countess,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
181G,  she  returned  Henry  Brougham  for  the  borough  of 
Wiiichelsea — once  a  flourishing  Cinque  Port,  now  deserted 
by  the  sea  and  become  a  depopulated  village.  Brougham 
never  did  anything  mean  to  gain  her  favour,  and  never,  in 
any  degree,  sacrificed  his  independence  while  rejjresenting  a 
peer  or  peeress.  He  continued  to  act  for  Winchelsea  during 
the  most  brilliant  portion  of  his  career,  and  when  liis  politics 
differed  from  those  of  his  patron,  he  transferred  himself  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  surrendered  him  to  the  county 
of  York. 

It  may  be  conceived  in  what  a  state  of  repletion  Brougham 
was  after  a  retention  which  had  endured  nearly  four  con- 
secutive years.  Writing  frequent  pamphlets  and  countless 
articles  for  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  had  brought 
him  some  occasional  relief,  aided  by  after-dinner  speeches, 
and  copious  ebullitions  of  rhetoric  at  public  meetings ;  but 
there  remained  an  immense  conglomeration  of  ideas  in  his 
mind,  which  could  only  be  vomited  forth  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Accordingly  he  made  a  long  speech  against  ^'s  ffcun- 
the  address  to  the  Crown,  the  night  when  he  first  took  his  bate, 
seat  for  Winchelsea,  and  subsequently  he  spoke  as  much 
during  the  single  session,  as  would  be  a  sufiicient  contribu- 
tion to  debate  from  an  ordinary  man  during  a  long  parlia- 
mentary life. 

Supporting  the  amendment  to  the  address  in  answer  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  he  drew  a  melancholy  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and  shadowed  forth  the  various  alterations  in  our  laws 
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CHAP,     and  institutions  by  \Yhich  we   might  be  rescued  from   the 
^^'        distress  which  all  classes,  and  more  particularly  landed  pro- 


A.D.  1816.    prietors,   were  suffering,  by  the  sudden  fall  of  prices.     He 
concluded  by  urging — 

"  That  our  expenses  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount 
possible,  consistently  with  our  safety.  For  it  was  a  robbery  of  the 
people,  it  was  a  cruel  mockery  of  their  sufferings  to  tell  them, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  niiser}^  and  when  the  looked-for  peace 
was  at  last  arrived,  that  they  were  still  to  be  loaded  with  the 
expenses  of  war  without  the  benefits  of  peace,- — and  for  what 
purpose  ?  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cession  of  new 
islands,  of  appointing  new  governors,  new  secretaries,  new  clerks ; 
of  establishing  new  sources  of  patronage,  new  causes  of  alarm  to 
the  people,  and  new  dangers  to  public  liberty."  * 

In  a  few  days  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  Hohj  Alliance, 

by  moving  for  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between  Eussia,  Austria, 

and  Prussia.     Alas !  upon  a  division,  it  was  found  that  his 

energetic  speech  upon  this  combination  of   despots  against 

the   liberties    of    mankind,    influenced    only  a    minority  of 

thirty !  t     His    grand  object  was  at  once  to  seize  upon  the 

leadership  of  Opposition  ;  but  his  bold  pretension  was  by  no 

means  acquiesced  in ;    for  the  aristocratic  tendency  of  the 

Whigs  i)ointed  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  representative  of  the 

Spencers,  and,  if  a  new   man  must  be  chosen,  the  election 

would  have  fallen  upon  the  steady  Horner  much  sooner  than 

upon  the  reckless  Brougham.     This  accounts  for  the  small 

numbers  that  voted  with  him  in  support  of  Opposition  motions. 

Besides  taking  part  in  every  debate  originated  by  others, 

he   himself  brought   forward   motions  of  great   importance 

about  finance,  Spain,  excise   prosecutions,  the  education  of 

the  people,  the  law  of  libel,  and  the  general  distress  arising 

His  solution  from  the  low  price  of  corn.    His  treatment  of  this  last  subject 

with  which    shows  the  crude  notions  still  prevailing  among  well-educated 

he  thought    jQgn  qu  vital  qucstions  of  political  economy.    Assuming,  with 

was  afflicted  the  applausc  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  the  low  price  of 

from  the  -j^  ^    y^^  deplored  and  remedied  if  possible,  he 

low  price  of  ... 

corn.  ascribed  it  mainly  to  excess  of  cultivation,  adding, 

"  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  evil  I  complain 


*  ?,2  Hansard.  37.  t  32  Hansard,  3G3. 
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of,  altliongh  T  am  entirely  disposed  to  rank  the  great  extension      CHAP, 
of  cultivation  among  the  principal  causes,  or  at  least  to  regard  ' 


it  as  lying  near  the  foundation  of  the  mischief."  *  a  d  1816 

His  chief  effort  during  the  session  was  a  proposed  bill  for 
reforming  the  law  of  libel,  and  particularly  for  depriving  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  power  of  filing  criminal  informations, 
which  had  been  brought  into  great  odium  by  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs ;  but  having  obtained  leave  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table 
and  having  read  it  a  first  time,  he  allowed  it  to  drop  and 
never  resumed  it,  although  it  contained  other  valuable 
enactments  which  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

In   the  following   year   there  M'as   severe   manufacturing  ^-d-  isi7. 
distress,  which  gave  rise  to  the  "  Battle  of  Peterloo,"  or  the 
"Manchester  Massacre,"  and  dangerous  riots  in  other  parts 
of  England.     Brougham  very  forcibly  assailed  the  Govern-  ^ttonTo^the 
ment  for  the  unconstitutional  means  employed  to  restore  the  "  ^i^  Acts." 
public  tranquillity,  and  afterwards  yielded  powerful  aid  in 
opposing  Lord  Castlereagh's  "  Six  Acts,"  by  which,  for  a  season, 
arbitrary  government  superseded   the   English  constitution. 
Sucli  times  are  never  likely  again  to  recur  in  this  country. 

Brougham  had  no  peculiar  connection  with  this  struggle 
beyond  the  other  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  then  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  hasten  therefore  to  scenes  in  which  he  played  the 
sole  or  the  most  distinguished  part. 

From  his  many  lengthy  parliamentary  speeches  in  the 
years  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  I  can  find  nothing  grave  to 
select  which  would  now  repay  perusal,  but  the  reader  may  be 
pleased  with  specimens  of  the  pleasantry  with  which  he 
indemnified  the  House  for  his  somewhat  tiresome  attempts 
to  persuade  them  by  much  speaking,  imjjortunity,  and 
repetition. 

He  was  now  usually  pitted  against  Canning,  and  in  answer 
to  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Eegeut  enumerating 
the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  was  then  entitled  to  com- 
plain, his  opponent  had  expressed  surprise  that  "  the  necessity  ^^^^^  J"b'' 
for  Parliamentary  Keform  "  was  omitted,  and  had  then  gone 

*  9th  April,  18 IG. 
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CHAP.     OD  to  prove  that  none  was  wanted.     Brougham  in  liis  reply 
'        observed, 


A.D.  1817.  n  r^Yie  right  honourable  gentleman  has  charged  this  address 
tion  ofThe"  principally  with  omissions,  and  above  all,  leaving  out  the  subject 
tactics  of  a  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  can  hardly 
nval  orator,  i-ggj-g^  f}^[^^  as  it  has  afforded  the  right  honourable  gentleman  an 
occasion  for  letting  off"  his  long  meditated  speech  on  that  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  must  say  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself 
V(ras  rather  ungrateful  in  making  such  invectives  against  an 
omission  which  he  has  turned  to  so  much  account ;  to  be  sure, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  I  do  not  at  all  know  that  he  would  not 
have  contrived  to  bring  in  the  speech  which  he  had  ready  for 
use — such  is  his  versatility  in  debate.  Tlie  right  honourable 
gentleiuan  has  honoured  me  by  comparing  me  to  a  commander, 
and  has  given  a  very  distorted  account  of  my  operations  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  chiefs,  accustomed  to  be  opposed,  get  to  know  one 
another's  tactics  very  precisely.  Now,  I  cannot  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  say  it  of  myself ;  but  we  have  all  learned  pretty 
accurately  his  course  of  conducting  the  parliamentary  campaign. 
He  takes  care  to  have  magazines  well  stored  with  ready-made 
cut-and-dry  speeches,  prepared  for  future  occasions,  and  adapted 
as  impromptu  replies  to  the  topics  he  supposes  may  be  used. 
He  deems  it  more  convenient,  better  suited  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  more  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  place,  to 
w^eigh  well  w^hat  his  adversaries  are  to  say,  and  be  ready  with 
an  elaborate — answer,  may  not  always  be  the  fit  word,  but, 
harangue,  or  merriment,  perhaps — than  rashly  tiust  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  The  plan,  no  doubt,  has  great  advantages ; 
but,  it  has  its  inconveniences  also.  While  the  expected  topics 
are  used,  for  which  the  answers  are  ready,  all  goes  well.  But  if, 
as  will  now  and  then  crossly  happen,  they  never  are  used  at  all, 
then  comes  the  difficulty  how  to  get  in  all  the  fine  things  pre- 
pared w^ith  so  much  labour  to  meet  them.  That  all  this  work 
should  be  thrown  away,  all  hours  of  day,  and  the  midnight 
oil,  consumed  in  vain — in  common  humanity,  this  cannot  be 
expected.  The  passages  got  up  must  at  all  events  be  intro- 
duced. The  right  honourable  gentleman  fancies  his  adversary 
has  used  the  arguments  he  himself  is  prepared  to  meet ;  he  puts 
them  into  his  mouth  and  answers  them;  or  he  supposes  some- 
thing left  out  which  would  really  have  been  out  of  place,  and  he 
amuses  himself  and  the  House  by  being  very  droll  upon  the 
omission."  * 

*  36  Ilausard  1439. 
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In  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  benefits  of  general  education     CHAP, 
he  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the  Scotch  parochial  schools, 


thus  slily  sneering  at  the  land  of  his  birth  and  breeding : —      8th  May, 

1  O  1  Q 

"Go  wliere  yon  will  over  the  world,  the  name  of  a  Scotchman 
is  still  found — combined  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  perhaps  with  some   Q"^*"?"  ^f  .*° 

7.  •  7-  7       •  7     /.        7  7  7  •  /•  thcqualities 

qualities  whim  sincere  regard  for  that  good  people  restrains  me  from  by  which 
mentioning  —  but    certainly    with    the    reputation    of    a    'well   the  Scots 
educated  man.'     To  the  possession  of  this  enviable  characteristic,   t^eir  owiT 
and  not,  I  trust,  to  the  other  qualities  imputed  to  them,  we  may  fairly  countiy 
ascribe  the  high  credit,  the  great  ease  and  what  is  usually  termed  j"""^     "* 
the  success  in  life,  which  generally  attend  Scotchmen  settled  abroad. 
The  countries  where  the}'  have  settled  have  partially  followed  their 
example — as  indeed,  into  what  part  of  the  world  have  they  not 
immigrated  ?  and,  sir,  let  me  ask,  where  have  they  gone  without 
ccmferring  benefits  on  the  place  of  their  adoption  ?  "  * 

Charles  Williams  Wynn,  for  many  years  the  father  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  his  youth  upwards  had  been 
the  great  oracle  of  parliamentary  law,  and  would  himself 
have  been  elected  to  the  chair  had  it  not  been  for  his  un- 
fortunate voice,  which  it  was  feared  would  have  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  3Ir.  Squeaker,  instead  of  "  Mr. 
Speaker."  Upon  a  question  oi privilege,  this  venerable  senator 
having  delivered  an  opinion  contrary  to  Brougham's,  and  24th  Nov., 
fortified  it  with  many  precedents  and  references  to  the  ^^^^" 
Journals,  Brougham  thus  complimented  him  amidst  the 
"cheers  and  laughter"  of  all  jMembers  present : — 

"  I  am  particularly  grieved  by  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Best  smell- 
my  right  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Mont-  in?-^»ottle 
gomeryshire — a  man  learned  beyond  all  others  in  the  history  of  liamentary 
the  assembly  whose  pri^dleges  I  am  endeavouring  to  support —  antiquary, 
skilled  beyond  all  men,  deeper  than  all  the  children  of  men,  in 
the    knowledge    of   the   voluminous    records   of    parliamentary 
precedents — a  man  who  is  even  supposed   by  most   people  to 
know  the  whole  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  by  heart,  who  de- 
votes to  their  study  the  light  of  day  and  the  midnight  oil,  whose 
attention  to  everything  connected  with  Parliament  is  so  rigid 
that  many  persons  suppose  he  really  comes  down  to  the  House 
eveiy  morning  at   ten  o'clock,  the   hour  at  which  the  House 
ought  to  assemble  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  adjourn- 


*  38  Hansard,  585. 
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CHAP,  nient ;  in  short,  a  man  whose  devotion  in  this  respect,  can  only 
he  equalled  by  that  of  a  learned  ancestor  of  his,*  who  having 
fainted  from  excessive  toil  and  fatigue,  a  smelling-bottle  was 
called  for,  when  one  who  knew  much  better  the  remedy  adapted 
to  the  case,  exclaimed — ^  For  God's  sake  bring  Mm  an  old  hlack- 
letter  Act  of  Parliament,  and  let  him  smell  at  that.'  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  in  like  manner,  if  my  right  honourable  and  learned 
friend  should  ever  be  attacked  in  a  similar  way,  the  mere  smell- 
ing of  a  volume  of  the  Journals  could  not  fail  instantly  to 
revive  him." 

These  specimens,  the  most  favourable  I  can  select,  seem 
rather  to  justify  the  remark  that  in  debate  he  dwelt  too 
long  upon  the  same  topic  whether  grave  or  gay,  and  that 
he  weakened  both  his  logic  and  his  wit  by  excessive  elonga- 
tion. 

*  Speaker  "Williams,  temp.  Car.  II. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL   TO    QUEEN    CAROLINE. — 1820-1821. 

At  the  death  of  George  III.,  Brougham  certainly  filled  a     CHAP, 
large  space  in  the  public  eye ;  but  his  position  was  not  very  ' 


comfortable  for  himself.     His  own  party  never  conceded  the   1820. 
lead  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  still  regarded  ^^^^  "^^"- 
him  with  some  degree  of  iealousy  and  distrust.     If  he  had  ^'^^^^  °^ 

1  •       T        1      •  111  1  ■  •,  1       P        1  •  f'eorge  III. 

been  so  mclined,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  an.i  po>ition 
have  coalesced  Mith  the  Tories  ;  for  they  unreasonably  con-  "^  ^^'^"S^- 

'  •'  •'  am  at  com- 


sidered  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  monarchy.     As  yet,  the  mencem»nt 

of  nev 
veign. 


Radicals  could  hardly  be  considered  a  party,  and  Brougham 


could  not  join  them  without  lowering  himself  to  the  level 
of  Cobbett  and  Hunt.  But  what  discouraged  him  more,  he 
was  by  no  means  flourishing  in  his  profession.  He  made 
no  progress  on  the  circuit.  In  London  his  House  of  Lords 
business  had  left  him  from  his  neglecting  it,  and  he  only 
expected  to  be  employed  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  the 
Courts  of  law.  In  common  suits,  I  myself  was  sometimes 
opposed  to  him  which  I  thought  a  luxury  ;  for  his  name 
gave  a  sort  of  celebrity  to  every  trial  he  was  engaged 
in,  and  if  the  verdict  could  by  indiscreet  manajiement  iro 
against  him  he  was  sure  to  confer  the  splendour  of  victory 
on  his  opponent.  Reports  were  circulated  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  bar  in  despair,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  politics. 

A  most  marvellous  revolution  was  at  hand.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  his  parliamentary  was  merged  in  his  forensic 
reputation,  and  for  a  time  he  held  a  higher  position  at  the 
bar  than  any  man  in  England  ever  did  before,  or  probably 
ever  will  again.  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  now  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Brougham  was  about  to  defend  her  upon 

VOL.   VIII.  u 
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CHAP,  a  charire  wliicli  affected  her  honour  aud  her  life — the  pro- 
III  .  .  . 

'  fligate,  styled  "  our  most  religious  and  gracious  King,"  being 


her  prosecutor,  the  Imperial  Parliament  being  her  Judges, 
and  all  Europe  looking  on  as  spectators  of  the  trial. 
Unhappy  Wliatever   may  have  been  the  failings   or   the  faults  of 

Caroiii°e  of  the  Unhappy  Caroline,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pity  her  for  the 
Brunswick,  adverse  circumstances  in  her  career  over  which  she  had  no 
control,  and  which  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  involve  her 
in  difficulties  and  disgrace.  Although  her  father  was  one  of 
the  bravest  of  men,  and  her  mother  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
of  women,  she  had  been  educated  in  a  Court  where  purity 
was  little  regarded,  and  vice  was  doubly  mischievous  from 
the  grossness  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  match  wdth 
the  heir  to  the  British  Crown  seemed  splendid,  but  she  found 
herself  united  to  a  heartless  voluptuary,  who  had  already 
gone  through  the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage  with  another 
lady,  and  who  treated  his  lawful  wife  with  contumely, — till 
at  last  he  renounced  all  right  over  her  as  a  husband,  and  gave 
her  a  license  to  follow  his  example  in  forgetting  that  the 
conjugal  relation  had  ever  subsisted  between  them.  Driven 
into  doubtful  society,  she  became  wholly  indifferent  to  public 
opinion,  and  if  imputations  were  cast  upon  her  which  were 
unjust,  she  was  guilty  at  all  events  of  levity  and  indecorum 
which  seriously  compromised  her  fair  fame.  As  she  certainly 
had  experienced  harsh  usage  in  England,  justified  by  nothing 
which  she  had  done  here,  contending  parties  in  the  State,  and 
selfish  individuals,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  her  wrongs, 
seized  upon  them  as  property  which  they  could  convert  to 
their  own  purposes,  caring  little  for  her  honour  or  her  welfare. 
While  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  heir-apparent  still  fostered 
his  long  professed  attachment  to  the  Whigs,  the  Tories,  witli 
the  view  of  disparaging  his  character  and  lowering  his  in- 
fluence, declared  themselves  her  champions,  and  were  loud 
in  her  praise.  Even  grave  and  decent  men,  like  Lord  Eklon 
and  ]\Ir.  Perceval,  wrote  and  printed  a  book  to  establish  her 
innocence,  and  to  hold  up  her  accusers  to  public  execration. 
But  when,  from  the  permanent  insanity  of  George  III.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  become  Regent  without  restrictions,  and 
when,  imbibing  from  a  lady  of  high  ranlc,  who  was  considered 
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to  be  his  mistress,  a  new  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith,  he  had     ^^h)^- 
renounced  Lord  Grey  and  the  friends  to  Catholic  emancipa-  , 


tion,  and  had  manifested  an  intention  to  retain  in  office  his 
father's  ^Ministers,  this  "  Book  "  was  suppressed,  and  all  inter- 
course between  the  Princess  and  the  Tory  leaders  was  put 
an  end  to  for  ever.  Till  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign,  however,  they  did  not  become  her  active  persecutors. 
On  the  contrary,  they  M'ere  secretly  disposed  still  to  do 
her  a  good  turn,  and  they  discountenanced  the  projiosal 
of  bringing  her  to  trial  which  was  urged  by  her  husband, 
and  was  strongly  supported  by  Sir  John  Leach,  who  hoped 
thereby  to  become  Lord  Chancellor,  instead  of  dying  Master 
of  the  KolLs. 

The  Princess,  when  abandoned  by  her  Tory  advisers,  fell,  Brougham 
as  I  have  before  explained,  into  the  hands  of  3Ir.  Brougham,  JJaUd-  ' 
the  most  enterprising,  the  most  insinuating,  the  most  accom-  ^'*"- 
plished,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  Liberal  party. 
She  tried  to  form  a  political  connection  with  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Grenville,  who,  being  now  discarded  by  her  husband, 
she  thought  would  eagerly  embrace  her  cause ;  but  from 
the  "Delicate  Investigation"  directed  by  them  during  the 
administration  of  "  All  the  Talents,"  they  had  become  aware 
of  the  perils  to  which  any  intimacy  with  her  might  lead,  and 
they  kept  themselves  at  a  dig-nitied  distance  from  all  her 
intrigues.  Brougham,  who  had  still  his  fortune  to  make, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  so  squeamish.  He  put  forth 
all  his  great  powers  of  pleasing,  and  soon  firmly  established 
himself  in  her  confidence ;  and  for  the  present  he  was  per- 
fectly contented  with  the  distinction  which  he  enjoyed  as 
first  law-adviser  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  certainty 
that  ere  long  he  must  be  Attorney  General  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  the  reign  of  George  III.  being  already  the 
longest  in  our  annals,  and,  from  the  enfeebled  state  of  his 
bodily  as  well  as  of  his  mental  health,  being  likely  very  soon 
to  close. 

Court  favour  no  adherent  of  Caroline  could  hope  for  under 
George  IV.,  but  from  the  irregular  life  which  His  3Iajesty 
had  led,  the  general  expectation  (afterwards  verified)  was 
that  the  space  of  time  he  would  occupy  the  throne  in  his 

u  2 
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CHAP,     own  riirht  would  be  brief,  and  Broufrbain  had  the  brilliant 
HI  .  .         r 

'        prospect   of  another  reign  looming  in  the  distance;  for  he 

had    won    the    confidence    of    the    youthful    Charlotte    of 
The  Wales,  next  heir  to  the  monaTch5^     This  hopeful  Princess 

Chaia^ieof  ^^^  ^^®^  residing  with  a  separate  establishment  under  a 
Wales.  governess,  in  Warwick  House,  having  leave  rarely,  and 
with  severe  restrictions,  to  visit  her  mother,  who  occupied 
a  mansion  in  Connanght  Place.  On  these  occasions  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  praise  Mr.  Brougham  in  her  hearing  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  lawyers  as  well  as  of  orators,  and  she 
was  tauglit  to  look  upon  him  with  kindness  as  the  adviser, 
friend,  and  protector  of  her  mother.  The  sad  differences 
between  her  parents  it  had  been  impossible  to  conceal  from 
her,  and  although  she  spoke  and  tried  to  think  respectfully 
of  her  father,  she  was  naturally  inclined  to  take  her  mother's 
side,  and  she  complained  bitterly  of  the  restraints  under 
which  she  lived,  making  Warwick  House  little  better  than 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London.  However,  all  went 
on  without  any  public  disclosure  till  the  proposal  was  made, 
and,  notwithstanding  her  declared  antipathy,  pressed  upon  her, 
that  she  should  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Her  elope-  At  last,  in  the  month  of  July,  1814,  all  her  attendants 
being  suddenly  changed,  she  became  alarmed  lest  there 
should  be  an  intention  to  force  her  inclinations ;  and  one 
fine  evening,  as  twilight  was  thickening,  she  made  her  escape 
all  alone  from  Warwick  House,  ran  along  the  jiavement 
unnoticed,  amidst  a  crowd  of  foot-passengers,  to  Charing 
Cross,  then  jumped  into  a  hackney  coacli,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  jjromised  bribe,  drove  rapidly  to  Connaught 
Place.  Her  motlier  Mas  from  home,  having  gone  to  pass 
the  day  at  Blacklieath.  The  princess  sent  a  messenger 
for  Miss  Elphinstone,  who  had  been  her  playmate,  and 
for  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  advice  she  intended  to  solicit. 
When  Mr.  Brougham  arrived  he  found  her  with  I\riss 
Elphinstone.  He  implored  her  to  return  immediately  to 
Warwick  House,  so  that  her  flight  might  not  be  publicly 
known.  She  expressed  a  determined  resolution  that  she 
would  not  voluntarily  again  submit  to  captivity.  AVhile  this 
discussion  was  going  on  her  mother  returned,  accompanied 


ment 
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])y  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.     The  debate  was  resumed,  and     ^Yu^' 

Caroline  (to  her  honour)  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  

immediate  return  to  Warwick  House,  but  Charlotte  became 
more  violent  in  her  refusal.  Brougham  laid  down  the  law  to 
her,  explaining  how,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  all  the  judges 
had  signed  an  opinion  that,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  the 
reigning  sovereign  has  a  right  to  control  the  custody  and 
education  of  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  during  their 
minority.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  in  came  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
who  had  all  arrived  at  the  same  moment,  in  different  hackney 
coaches,  from  distant  parts  of  the  town.  The  Princess 
Charlotte's  escape  being  discovered,  she  had  been  traced  to 
Connaught  Place,  and  messengers  had  been  sent  off  in  all 
directions  to  those  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  authority  or 
influence  over  her.  She  at  last  yielded  to  the  reiterated 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  those  who  now  surrounded 
her.  But  before  she  would  consent  to  return  she  directed 
the  following  declaration  to  be  drawn  up,  which  she  dictated, 
and  which  was  signed  by  all  present : 

"  I  am  resolved  never  to  maiTy  the  Prince  of  Orange.  If  it 
shall  be  seen  that  such  a  match  is  annoimced,  I  wish  this  my 
declaration  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  will  be  a  marriage 
against  my  will.  And  I  desire  that  my  xmcle,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  will  particularly  take  notice  of  this." 

Day  now  began  to  dawn.  It  so  happened  that  an  election 
for  the  city  of  Westminster  was  going  forward,  so  that  the 
mob  were  beginning  to  collect,  and  to  shout  out  the  names  of 
the  popular  candidates.  Brougham,  according  to  his  own 
account,'  then  led  the  youthful  princess  into  a  balcony,  from 
which  could  be  seen  streets,  and  a  square,  and  the  parks  at  a 
distance,  and  thus  addressed  her : — 

"  I  have   only  to  show  your   Royal  Highness  a  few  hours  Broushan/s 
later,  on  the  spot  where  you  now  stand,  and  all  the  people  of  ^'^^'^  ^° 
this  vast  metropolis  would  be  gathered  together  on  that  place 
with  one  common  feeling  in  your  behalf;  but,  the  tiinmph  of 
one  hour  must  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  consequences  which 


*  EdiuburgL  Review,  vol.  Ixvii.  35. 
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CHAP. 
III. 


Object  of 
the  Regent 
to  drive 
Caroline 
abroad. 


Uroughnm's 
advice  to 
her  to  rc- 
mnin  in 
Kngliind. 


must  assiircdh'  follow  in  the  next — when  the  troops  would  pour 
in,  and  quell  all  resistance  to  the  clear  and  undoubted  law  of 
the  land  with  the  certain  effusion  of  blood ;  naj^,  your  Royal 
Highness  should  know  that  through  the  rest  of  your  life,  you 
never  would  escape  the  odium,  which  in  this  country  always 
attends  those  who,  by  breaking  the  law,  occasion  such  calamities." 
"  This  consideration,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  in  concluding  his 
narrative  of  the  royal  elopement,  "  much  more  than  any  quailing 
of  her  dauntless  spirit,  or  faltering  of  her  filial  affection,  is 
believed  to  have  weighed  upon  her  mind,  and  induced  her  to 
return  home." 

Between  four  and  five  she  reached  Warwick  House,  in  the 
care  of  her  governess.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
were  informed  at  breakfast,  by  the  morning  journals,  of  her 
nocturnal  ramble ;  but  the  part  which  Mr.  Brougham  acted 
in  it  remained  unknown  till  after  the  death  of  both  mother 
and  daugliter,  when  he  published  it  to  the  world. 

The  Eegent  ought  now  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
applauded  princes  who  ever  sate  upon  the  throne.  After  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  he  received  a  visit  from  the  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Eussia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  many  other 
foreign  potentates;  and  Louis  XVIII.  returning  to  France 
declared  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  the  Regent.  But 
all  this  profited  him  nothing  while  Caroline  was  in  England 
ready  at  any  moment  to  cross  his  path,  like  his  evil  genius. 
His  great  object  was  to  drive  her  abroad,  and  this  he  accom- 
plished by  refusing  to  receive  at  court  any  one  who  associated 
with  her,  and  by  resorting  to  ever}'  expedient  by  which  he 
could  annoy  her.  Caroline  declared  that  she  was  afraid  if 
she  further  opposed  his  wishes  upon  this  point  her  life  would 
not  bo  safe,  and  that  she  even  trembled  for  the  life  of  lier  child. 
Brougham  tells  us  that  he  considered  this  a  device  of  the 
Bf'gont  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  protection  of  the  English 
nation,  and  to  live  in  foreign  countries  where  she  migiit 
commit  some  indiscretion,  and  where  at  any  rate  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  witnesses  to  convict  her  of 
oflfences  which  miglit  lead  to  her  degradation.  "  Therefore 
it  was,"  said  Brougham,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1820  during 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  "that  foreseeing 
all  these  fatal  consi.'quonces  of  a  foreign  residence,  years  ago 
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I  told  lior  and  licr  illiisfrious  daiifrhter,  in  a  letter  vet  extant,  CHAP, 

*  III 

how  willingly  I  would  answer  with  my  head  for  the  safety  of  ' 


both  in  this  country ;  but  how  impossible  it  was  to  feel  safe 
for  an  hour  if  eitlier  should  go  abroad,  abandoning  the  pro- 
tection 'Nvhich  the  character  of  the  people,  still  more  than  the 
justice  of  the  law  in  England,  throws  around  all  its  inha- 
bitants." 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1814  she  did  leave  England  for  Her  conduct 
her  travels  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land,  which  countries, 
afterwards   became    so   disgustingly   notorious.      Brougham 
still  corresponded  with  her,  and  was  regarded  as  her  repre- 
sentative.    The  rumours  of  her  misconduct  reached  him  and 
seem  to  have  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  his  mind. 
In    1819   it  was  known  that  a  commission,  sent  to  Milan 
under  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Chancery  Barrister,  had  been  diligently 
employed  in  collecting   evidence   against  her ;    and  it  was 
stoutly  asserted  that  proofs  were  forthcoming  which  would 
effectually  bar  her  claim  to  mount  the  throne.     A  proposal  Biou^jham's 
was  then  made  to  liord  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Brougham,  on  her  ol^J'^^r'^''' 
behalf  (but,  as  he  always  asserted,  without  her  authority),  ^'ithority 
that  her  then  income  of  35,O0OZ.  a  year  should  be  secured  to  ..houid 
her  for   her  life,  instead  of  terminating  on  the   demise  of  "*'^^''  ''^- 
George  III.,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  P.irliament  by  which  P:ng]and 
it  Avas  conferred,  and  that  she  should  undertake,  ui)on  that  ^^H^i^^ 
arrangement  being  made,  to  reside  permanently  abroad  and  Queen, 
never  to  assume  the   rank  or  title  of  Queen  of  England. 
The   government  only  replied  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
disposition at  the  proper  time  to  entertain  the  principle  on 
which  the  proposal  was  grounded,  if  it  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Her  Eoyal  Highness.    The  negotiation,  however,  went 
no  farther  while  George  III.  survived.    Enemies  of  Brougham 
suggested  that  he  wished  to  gain  favour  with  the  Regent  by 
bringing   about  such   a  treaty ;    but  my  sincere   and  firm 
conviction  is  that  he  would  at  no  time  have  advised  her  to 
accept  any  terms  which  he  did  not  consider  for  hei  advantage. 
From  his  conduct  I   infer  that   he  then  concluded,  giving 
faith  to  statements  which  he  had  heard,  that  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  compromise  her  rights  than  to  insist  upon 
them,  and  that  it  was  better  to  submit  to  violent  suspicion 
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CHAP,     tlian  to   clear   proof  of  guilt.      Her   subsequent  indignant 
'        refusal  of  more  favourable  terms  corroborates  his  assertion 
that  the  proposal  was  made  without  her  autliority,  and  only- 
leaves  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  rashness  and  presumption 
in  offering,  without  her  authority,  for  35,000?.  a  year  to  sur- 
render her  throne  and  her  character.  The  proposal  gave  great 
satisfaction  and  confidence  to  the  Eegent  and  his  Ministers, 
who,  armed  with  the  supposed  discoveries  of  the  Milan  Com- 
mission, thought  that  when  the  time  for  action  arrived  they 
must  be  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms  of  degradation. 
A.D.  1820.        At  last,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  died  George  III., 
Caroline        ^^^^  Caroline  was  de   jure  Queen  of  Great  Britain.     It  is 

becomes  . 

Queen  on  curious  that  while,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  this 
qIo^TqUi.  country,  the  status  of  the  consort  of  a  Queen  Kegnant  is 
entirely  ignored,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Consort  of  a 
King  Eegnant  are  most  elaborately  and  minutely  defined. 
If  he  is  a  foreigner,  the  Consort  of  a  Queen  Kegnant, 
instead  of  wearing  the  crown  matrimonial,  lives  amongst 
us  merely  as  a  naturalized  alien,  with  such  precedence  as 
the  Queen  may  think  fit  to  give  him  ;  but  still  a  com- 
moner, liable  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  parish  constable,  or  any  other 
office  ■^^hich  may  devolve  upon  a  commoner.  But  the 
moment  George  IV.  was  King,  Caroline,  although  still  a 
subject,  was  the  fir.st  subject  in  the  realm,  to  be  addressed 
as  "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,"  with  power  of  appointing 
her  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  represent  her  in  all 
the  King's  courts,  being  entitled  to  Queens  silver  to\\ards 
her  maintenance,  and  all  her  wants  being  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided for,  down  to  her  royal  stays,  which,  by  the  law  and 
constitution  of  England,  were  to  be  stiffened  by  the  bones 
of  any  whale  wrecked  or  caught  on  the  English  shore. 

One  of  these  rights,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  was 
that  the  Queen  Consort  should  have  the  prayers  of  the 
Church,  her  name  being  introduced  into  the  liturgy  for  that 
purpose  along  with  that  of  her  royal  husband.  This,  how- 
ever, was  denied  by  George  IV.  and  his  jMinisters,  and  the 
first  act  of  tlie  new  reign  was  to  direct,  very  properly,  that 
Caroline  should  no  longer  be  prayed  for  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
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and  very  improperly  that  a  new  form  of  prayer  for  the  Royal     CHAP. 
Family  sliould  bo  used  from  which  her  name  was  entirely  ' 


excluded.     The  ultimate  consequence  of  this  rash  proceeding    a.u.  ia-^v. 
was  the  '*  Queen's  Trial,"  which  brought  such  disgrace  upon 
King  and  Queen,  which  disgusted  the  whole  world,  and  which 
nearly  brought  about  a  revolution  in  this  country. 

Caroline  was  sojourning    in   Italy,  when  she  accidentally 
learned  from  the  public  journals  that  she  had  become  Queen, 
and  that  her  name  was  excluded  from  the   liturgy.      She 
complained  loudly,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  her 
representative,  Mr.  Brougliam,  who  had  declined  the  preced- 
ing autumn  to  meet  her  on  the  Continent,  and  had  omitted 
to  send  despatches  to  inform  her  of  her  new  position.     Never-  she  ap- 
theless,  she  soon  renewed  her  correspondence  with  him,  and  Biougham 
exercised  her  prerogative  as  Queen,  by  appointing  him  her  her  Attor- 
Attorney  General.      On   his   recommendation,  she   likewise 
ap[)ointed  his  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  her  Solicitor  General. 

On  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term  following.  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  EUenborough,  who  had  conducted  the  Delicate 
Investigation,  in  1806,  and  who  had  a  very  great  dislike 
to  Caroline  and  all  connected  with  her,  was  obliged  to  say 
to  them  in  open  court,  according  to  the  ancient  formula:  — 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  having  been  pleased  to  appoint  you 
her  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  you  will  take  your  places 
within  the  bar,  with  the  rank  belonging  to  your  oiEces."* 

An  unaccountable  delay  arose  in  taking  any  farther  pro-  Brougham's 
ceedings  to  determine  the  Queen's  position,  each  side  think-  conducUa 
ing  it  pru'lent  to  wait   till   the   other  sliould  make  a  new  notcom- 

»ii  1       1-1        n    i        -ix        IT-  1  municating 

move.     At  last,  on  the  loth  oi  April,  Lord  Liverpool  trans-  to  the 
mitted  to  Mr.  Brougham  a  proposal  to  be  communicated  to  ^"^*°  ^J 

"  •'•       .   .  proposal 

Her  Majesty,  which,  after  reciting  that  the  allowance  of  intrusted  to 
35,000?.  a  year  to  her  had  ceased  by  the  demise  of  the  ^m  '"^'" 
Crown,  stated  that  the  King  was  willing  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  to  settle  upon  her  an  annuity  of  50,000?.  a  year 
for  life,  provided  she  would  engage  not  to  come  into  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  provided  she  engaged  to 
take  some  other  name  or  title  than  that  of  Queen,  and  not  to 

*  I  well  remember  the  sarcastic  smile  with  which  this  speech  was  accompanied. 
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^^jA^-     exercise  any  of  the  riglits  or  privileges  of  Queen,  other  than 

with  resjyect  to  the  ajjpointment  of  law  officers. 

A.D.  1820.  A  mystery  now  arose,  which  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be  cleared  up :  Mr.  Brougham  having  received  this  pro- 
posal, did  not  communicate  it  to  the  Queen,  and  left  the 
Government  in  the  belief,  that  he  would  obtain  an  answer  to 
it  with  all  convenient  speed.  When  questioned  uj^on  the 
subject  in  Parliament,  he  declared  that  his  parliamentary 
and  professional  avocations  at  that  season  of  the  year  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  it  in  person  to  Rome, 
where  the  Queen  then  was,  that  he  could  not  safely  trust  it 
to  other  hands,  and  that  he  considered  that  the  Government 
could  be  in  no  hurry  for  an  answer,  or  they  would  have 
resorted  to  some  other  channel  of  communication  with  her 
Majesty.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  as  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  complaining  of  her  name  being  left 
out  of  the  liturgy,  and  of  the  neglect  and  ill-usage  she 
experienced,  and  announced  her  intention  of  speedily  arriv- 
ing in  England  to  assert  her  rights.  This  dreadfully  alarmed 
her  husband,  who  insisted,  that  if  she  persevered  in  her 
threat,  she  should,  as  soon  as  she  set  foot  on  English  ground, 
be  arrested,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  brought  to  trial  for 
high  treason.  He  further  urged  upon  his  Ministers  that,  if 
Negotia-  ghe  should  prevent  this  prosecution  by  remaining  on  the 
between  the  Continent,  a  bill  should  immediately  be  introduced  into  Par* 
King  and      lament  to  degrade  her  from  her  royal  state  and  dignity,  and 

Queen.  °  .  •' ,  .  . 

to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
detestation.  They  pointed  out  to  him,  that  the  precedents 
of  Ann  Boleyn  and  Kathcrine  Howard,  did  not  apply  ;  for 
their  lovers  were  guilty  of  high  treason,  their  offence  having 
been  committed  within  the  realm,  and  these  queens,  al- 
though not  directly  coming  within  the  Statute  of  Treasons, 
(25  Edw.  Ill),  were  guilty,  as  accomjjUccs  in  that  treason ; 
but  that  Bergami,  an  alien,  and  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
English. Crown,  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  crime  against 
tlie  law  of  England,  by  any  act  committed  by  him  in  a 
foreign  land,  and,  therefore,  that  the  Queen  could  not  be 
guilty  as  an  accomplice  with  him.  AVith  respect  to  the  ])ro- 
posed  bill,  his  Majesty  was  reminded  of  the  great  dilliculty 
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of  proving  satisfactorily  by  foreign  witnesses,  the  alleged     chap. 

adulterous  interc<jurse  ;  to  his  utter  horror,  he  was  told  that  

she  would  certainly  attempt  to  recriminate,  and  that  if  she  a.d.  1820. 
succeeded,  the  divorce  might  be  withheld ;  in  very  delicate 
terms,  allusion  was  made  to  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
been  at  first  received  by  her  husband,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  turned  adrift  by  him  ;  the  scandal  which 
the  investigation  would  create,  was  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  the 
decorous  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  though  one  of 
the  most  stout-hearted  of  men,  declared  that  he  looked  forward 
with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  sympathy  which  might  be 
exjiressed  in  her  favour,  notwithstanding  the  clearest  evidence 
of  her  guilt.  The  Kiug  was  in  a  fury,  and  talked  of  chang- 
ing his  ]\Iim*sters ;  but  Sir  John  Leach  stood  alone  in  ad- 
vising him  to  pursue  violent  measures.  Lord  Wellesley  and 
the  leading  Tories  out  of  office,  spoke  the  same  language 
as  his  cabinet.  Pride  precluded  him  from  applying  to  the 
Whigs  whom  he  had  deserted ;  and  he  said  he  knew,  that 
out  of  spite  to  him  they  were  all  ready  to  rally  round  the 
Queen.  He  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  yield,  and  to  consent 
to  this  compromise,  that,  all  notion  of  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason  being  dropjjed,  there  should  be  no  parliamentary 
proceeding  against  her,  provided  she  would  agree  to  reside 
abroad  on  the  terms  proposed  to  her ;  but  that  if  she  should 
come  to  England  to  demand  her  rights,  a  bill  should  be 
introduced  at  any  risk,  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  and  to 
degrade  her  from  her  status  as  Queen.  From  the  tardiness 
of  her  jjroceedings  hitherto  since  her  legal  rights  accrued, 
and  from  the  proposal  which  had  been  previously  made  by 
her  chief  law  adviser  (supposed  not  to  have  been  without  her 
privity),  Ministers  were  sanguine  in  the  expectation  that  when 
the  crisis  arrived,  she  would  shrink  from  the  threatened 
investigation.  But  they  did  not  sufficiently  calculate  upon 
her  indomitable  spirit,  which,  whether  arising  from  con- 
scious innocence  or  iiot,  was  ready  to  disregard  all  conse- 
quences in  asserting  her  right  to  be  the  crowned  Queen  of 
England. 

By  a  letter   of  hers  from    Bome,  detailing    her  wrongs, 
which  was  published  in  all  the  journals,  a  strong  sympathy 
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CHAP.     Ill  l^er  favour   had   been  excited  in  the  public  mind  ;    and 
she  now  believed  that,  availing  herself   of   this   sympathy, 


A.D.  1820.  she  miglit  come  and  dictate  her  own  terms.  Accordingly, 
she  began  her  journey  from  Italy,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  confronting  her  husband  at  St.  James's.  She  made 
a  stop  at  Geneva,  and  invited  Mr.  Brougham  to  meet  her 
there ;    but  he  suggested   that  some  place  nearer  England 

Conference     would  be  more  convenient,  and  St.  Omer  was  fixed  upon. 

at  bt.  ,  '■ 

Omer,  It  was  arranged^  that   here   there   should   be  a  conference, 

with  a  view  to  an  amicable  arrangement.  Accordingly, 
Lord  Hutchinson  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  Mr.  Broug- 
ham on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  left  London,  and  travelled 
together  to  St.  Omer, — where,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  they 
found  Queen  Caroline.  Mr.  Brougham  immediately  waited 
upon  her  Majesty,  and  informed  her  that  Lord  Hutchinson 
had  come  in  the  spirit  of  sincere  friendship,  to  make  some 
proposals  to  her  in  his  Majesty's  name.  She  replied  that 
she  would  be  happy  to  see  him ;  and  Lord  Eutchinson 
was  accordingly  introduced  to  her.  But  at  this  interview 
nothing  occurred  beyond  conversation  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects. The  King's  negotiator,  it  seems,  expected  that  an 
overture  was  to  come  from  the  other  side,  or  that  an  answer 
was  at  last  to  be  given  to  Lord  Liverpool's  proposal,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Queen's  Attorney  General. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  following  note  was  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  Hutchinson : — 

"  Mr.  Brougham  having  humbly  submitted  to  the  Queen,  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Hutchinson  had  biought  over 
a  proposition  from  the  King  to  her  Majesty, — the  Queen  has 
been  pleased  to  command  Mr.  Brougham  to  request  Lord 
Hutchinson  to  communicate  any  such  proposition  as  soon  as 
possible  in  writing.     June  4,  1820." 

Lord  Hutchinson's  answer,  after  stating  that  he  was  n(.)t 
authorised  to  make  an  offer  in  any  specific  form  of  words, 
went  on  to  say  : — 

"  His  Majesty's  Ministers  propose  that  50,000/.  per  annum 
should  be  settled  on  the  Queen  for  life,  subject  to  such  comlitions 
as  Ihe  King  may  impose.  I  have  also  reason  to  know  that  the 
conditions  likely  to  be  imposed  by   His  Majesty  aie,  that  the 
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Queen  is  not  to  assume  the  style  and  title  of  Queen  of  CHAP. 
England,  or  any  title  belonging  to  the  Koyal  Family.  A  con- 
dition is  also  to  be  attached  to  this  grant,  that  she  is  not  to 
reside  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  even  to  visit 
England.  The  consequence  of  such  a  vi.sit  will  be  an  immediate 
message  to  Parliament  and  an  entire  end  to  all  compromise  and 
negotiation.  The  decision,  I  may  say,  is  taken  to  proceed  against 
her  as  soon  as  she  sots  foot  on  the  British  shores." 

The   very  instant  the  Queen  had   read  this   epistle   she  The  Queen 
ordered  post  horses,  and  she  drove  off  for  Calais  with  the  Encriand  to 
utmost  possible  speed.     Mr.  Brougham  was  not  answerable  ^!'^j|"  ^*"' 
for  the  determined  resolution  she  had  formed,  and  he  was  not 
conscious  that  she  was  gone  till  he  saw  from  a  window  in  the 
hotel   lier  carriage  hastening  away.     The  moment  that  she 
reached  Calais  she  hurried  on  board  an  English  packet  boat 
in  the  harbour,  from  an  apprehension  that  if  she  remained  on 
shore  difficulties  might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  her  embarka- 
tion.    The  following  day  she  landed  at  Dover,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  an  immense  multitude,  who  had  assembled  on  the 
beach   to  welcome  her,  and  she  pursued  her  journey  in  a 
triumphal  procession  to  London. 

Brougham  was  severely  but  inconsistently  blamed  for  the 
result  of  this  negotiation.  He  was  charged  by  the  King's 
friends  with  causing  the  rupture  that  he  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  popularity  which  now  attended  the  Queen's  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  Queen 
not  only  accused  him  of  lukewarmness  but  of  treachery, 
asserting  that  he  wished  to  have  brought  about  a  compromise 
dishonourable  to  the  Queen,  with  a  view  to  "curry  favour 
with  the  King."  Such  suspicions  actually  entered  the  mind  ^|ie  is  sus- 
of  the  Queen  herself.  She  now  put  herself  entirely  under  the  Brougham, 
guidance  of  Alderman  Wood,  who  went  by  the  sobriquet  of 
Absolute  Wisdom.  Apartments  in  a  royal  palace  being 
denied  to  her,  she  lodged  in  his  house  in  South  Audley- 
street,  and  he  stood  by  her  as  her  Lord  Chamberlain  when 
she  received  deputations  and  addresses,  which  poured  in 
upon  lier  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  his  advice  she 
made  an  attempt  to  supersede  Brougham  as  her  chief  legal 
adviser,  and  Mr.  Scarlett  (afterwards  Lord  Abinger),  then  the 
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CHAP. 

in. 

^.D.  1820. 


The  Green 
Bag. 


most  eminent  advocate  at  the  English  bar,  was  applied  to ; 
but  he  declined  the  honour,  and  the  Aldermanic  council 
resolved  that  Brougham  should  continue  as  her  Attorney 
General,  ostensibly  to  conduct  her  affairs,  but  that  Mr.  Wilde 
(afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Truro),  then  rising  into  practice 
at  the  common  law  bar,  should  be  associated  with  him.  In 
this  gentleman  Alderman  Wood  very  properly  placed  implicit 
confidence,  for  he  was  strictly  honourable,  sincere,  and  disin- 
terested. It  was  vulgarly  said  that  he  was  a  spy  upon 
Brougham,,  but  I  believe  that  they,  along  with  Mr.  Denman, 
the  Queen's  Solicitor  General,  always  acted  cordially  and 
harmoniously,  and  with  the  undivided  object  of  doing  what 
they  considered  most  for  the  advantage  of  their  royal  mistress. 

They  were  speedily  called  into  action,  for  the  very  day  of 
the  Queen's  arrival  in  London  a  message  was  brought  down 
from  the  King  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  communicating 
certain  papers  sealed  up  in  a  green  bag,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  her  Majesty,  which  he  recommended  to  their 
immediate  and  serious  attention,  observing  : — "  That  he  felt 
the  most  anxious  desire  to  avert  the  necessity  of  disclosures 
and  discussions  which  must  be  as  painful  to  his  people  as  to 
himself ;  but  that  the  step  now  taken  by  the  Queen  left  him 
no  alternative." 

A  lively  debate  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
the  negotiations  at  St.  Omer,  and  the  terms  offered  to 
the  Queen  were  denounced  as  unjust,  cruel,  and  insulting. 
Brougham  was  in  his  place,  but  he  contented  himself  with 
complaining  of  an  imperfect  statement  which  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  professing  to  narrate  the  transactions  in 
which  he  had  borne  a  part,  and  of  the  publication  of  Lord 
Hutchinson's  letter,  attributing  this  to  "a  breach  of  con- 
fidence which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for."  The  common 
opinion  had  been  that  he  himself  had  communicated  the 
letter  to  the  newspapers.  From  its  harsh  and  unguarded 
phraseology  it  had  deeply  roused  the  iniblic  indignation,  and 
operated  powerfully  in  the  Queen's  favour.  At  that  time  the 
fact  was  not  known  that  Brougham  himself  had  spontaneously 
proposed  nearly  the  same  terms  on  her  behalf  when  Princess 
of  Wales. 
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It  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  hitherto  his  conduct  in  this 
affair  had  been  waverinn^,  mysterious,  and  suspicious.  Hence- 
forth he  proceeded  in  an  open,  bold,  and  skilful  manner,  so  as 
to  rescue  the  Queen  from  the  destruction  to  which  she 
seemed  to  be  doomed,  to  make  the  King  tremble  on  his 
throne,  and  to  gain  for  himself  immortal  renown. 

The  plan  of  the  Government  was  to  hurry  on  the  pro- 
secution as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  stun  the  nation  by  the 
immediate  explosion  of  the  green  bag.  The  following  day 
was  fixed  for  moving,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  address 
to  the  King,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious  message ;  but 
before  the  debate  began  Mr.  Brougham  read  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  following  communication  which  he  had 
composed : — 

"  The  Queen  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  ishe  has  been  induced  to  return  to  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  pursued  against  her  honour  and  her 
peace  for  some  time  past  by  secret  agents  abroad,  and  lately 
sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  home  ;  and  that 
in  adopting  this  course,  her  Majesty  has  had  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever,  but  the  defence  of  her  character,  and  the  maintain- 
ance  of  those  just  rights,  which  have  devolved  upon  her  by  the 
death  of  that  revered  monarch,  in  whose  high  honour  and  un- 
shaken affection  she  had  always  found  her  surest  support. 

"  Upon  her  ai'rival,  the  Queen  is  surprised  to  find  that  a 
message  has  been  sent  down  to  Parliament,  requiring  its  atten- 
tion to  wi-itten  documents;  and  she  learns  with  still  greater 
astonishment  that  there  is  an  intention  of  proposing  that  these 
should  be  refen-ed  to  a  secret  committee.  It  is  this  day  fourteen 
years  since  the  first  charges  were  brought  forward  against  her 
Majesty.  Then,  and  upon  every  occasion  during  that  long 
period,  she  has  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to  meet  her  accusers, 
and  to  court  the  fullest  inqitiry  into  her  conduct.  She  now  also 
desires  an  open  investigation,  in  which  she  may  see  both  the 
charges  and  the  witnesses  against  her — a  privilege  not  denied  to 
the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm. 

"  In  the  face  of  the  sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and  the  country, 
she  solemnly  protests  against  the  formation  of  a  secret  tribunal 
to  examine  documents  privately  prepared  by  her  adversaries,  as 
a  proceeding  imkuown  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  flagrant 
violation  of  all  the  principles  of  justice  :  she   relies  with   full 
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confidence   upon  the   integi'ity  of  the   House   of  Commons   for 
defeating  the  only  attempt  she  has  any  reason  to  fear. 

"  The  Queen  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that,  even  before  any  pro- 
ceedings were  resolved  npon,  she  has  been  treated  in  a  manner 
too  well  calculated  to  prejudge  her  cause.  The  omission  of  her 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  the  withholding  the  means  of  conveyance 
usually  afforded  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  the  re- 
fusal even  of  an  answer  to  her  application  for  a  place  of  residence 
in  the  royal  mansiofis,  and  the  studied  slights,  both  of  English 
ministers  abroad,  and  of  the  agents  of  all  foreign  Powers  over 
whom  the  English  Government  has  any  influence,  must  be 
viewed  as  measures  designed  to  prejudice  the  world  against  her, 
and  could  only  have  been  justified  by  trial  and  conviction." 

Lord  Castlereagh  having  then  moved  that  the  papers  in 
the  gi'een  bag  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
to  report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Brougham  delivered  a  very  able  and  dexterous  speech, 
evidently  betraying  apprehension  of  the  evidence  which 
might  be  adduced  against  tlie  Queen,  and  having  for  its 
object,  by  alarming  the  023posite  side,  to  obtain  delay  and  a 
compromise  on  advantageous  terms.  Having  pointed  out  the 
unfairness  of  prejudicihg  the  case  by  the  Eeport  of  a  com- 
mittee which  the  prosecutor  had  rmmed,  to  be  founded  upt)u 
garbled  documents  which  tlie  prosecutor  might  think  fit  to 
lay  before  them,  he  thu.s  glanced  at  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
on  which  the  Government  proposed  to  enter  : —  ,>^| 

"  Not  merely  was  the  Queen's  character  at  stake — not  merely 
must  the  treatment  she  had  received  be  investigated,  but  all 
the  private  history  of  all  those  exalted  individuals  to  whom  she 
was  related,  might  be  forced  into  the  conflict.  He  must  be  a 
sagacious  man  who  could  pretend  to  describe  the  course  Avhich 
the  inquiry  might  take — who  could  assert  what  steps  men 
bound  by  professional  ties  to  regard  nothing  but  the  safet}'  of 
their  client,  might  think  it  necessary  to  recommend.  He  must 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  sa}',  that  if  he  were  in  the  situation 
of  a  professional  adviser  of  the  Queen,  he  would  hesitate  one 
moment  in  securing  his  client  at  any  desperate  expense.  The 
advocate  has  only  one  point  to  look  to.  He  is  ruined,  disgraced, 
degraded — he  may  render  himself  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
Milan  Commission — if  he  regards  the  fatal  consequences  to 
others  which  may  arise  from  obtaining   '  a  good  deliverance  '  for 
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the  accuKcd  party  he  has  undertaken  to  defend.  Tie  must  he  a  CHAP, 
bolder  man  Ktill  who  would  rashly  plunge  this  country  into  a 
state  of  irritation  and  confusion,  while  there  remains  a  possi- 
bility of  amicable  adjustment.  For  God's  sake — for  the  sake  of 
all  who  are  honourable  and  just — for  the  sake  of  those  whose 
memories  may  deceive  them,  whose  wishes  may  mislead,  whose 
blindness  may  beguile  them — for  the  sake  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  all  who  love  decency  and  morality,  and  who  recol- 
lect when  but  a  few  years  since,  the  opening  of  a  newspaper  was 
regarded  with  fear  and  disgust  by  the  father  of  every  modest 
and  well-conducted  family  * — I  call  upon  the  House  to  pause, 
only  to  pause,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  not  yet  possible  to  escape 
from  this  threatened  calamity.  The  Queen  thinks  it  necessaiy 
for  the  clearing  of  her  own  honour,  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
persisted  in  to  the  end ;  she  shrinks  not  from  it ;  she  courts  it ; 
she  is  prepared  to  meet  it ;  she  comes  from  safety  into — I  will 
not  say  jeopardy,  because  the  innocent  in  this  land  of  law  and 
liberty  can  know  no  jeopardy — but  trouble,  vexation,  and  anxiety 
— to  go  through  this  painful,  and  in  my  view,  odious  and  fright- 
ful investigation.  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a  servant  of  her 
Majesty ;  I  have  also  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  this 
House.  As  her  Majesty's  servant,  I  would  not  disobey  her 
commands,  and  where  her  honour  is  at  stake,  I  would  do  my 
best  to  defend  it ;  but,  in  the  upright  performance  of  my  duty 
in  this  House,  I  feel  called  upon  even  to  thwart  her  Majesty's 
inclination,  and  T  would  tell  her — '  Madam,  if  negotiation  yet 
be  possible,  rather  go  too  far,  and  throw  yourself  upon  your 
countiy,  and  upon  Parliament  for  your  vindication,  than  not  go 
far  enough  ;  if  yet  it  be  possible  to  avert  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  nation,  your  honour  being  safe,  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
besides.'  If  I  might  advise  those  who  stand  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  King,  I  would  say  to  them — '  act  like 
honest  men,  and  disregard  all  consequences — tender  that  counsel 
to  your  sovereign  which  the  case  demands,  and  do  not  fear  that 
Parliament  will  betray  you,  or  the  country  desert  you.  Do  not 
apprehend  that  even  political  calamity  will  attend  you ;  for  if 
successors  must  be  appointed  to  your  places,  be  sure  that  they 
will  not  be  found  within  these  walls.'  " 

This  speech  made  a  deep  impression,  which  was  strengthened 
by  Mr.  Canning's  chivalrous  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Queen;    and   Mr.  Wilberforce,  observing  that  nothing   but 

*  Alluding,  I  presume,  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  respecting  the  Duke  of 
York  and  ilrs.  Clarke. 
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the  absolute  despair  of  any  reconciliation  or  adjustment  would 
induce  hira  to  abandon  the  course  which  he  now  felt  it  his 
duty  to  adopt,  moved,  with  a  view  to  renewed  negotiation, 
an  adjournment  of  the  debate.  This  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  waiting  to  see  from  which  side  the 
overture  was  to  come,  the  King  and  Queen  having  re- 
spectively declared  that  each  must  first  know  what  the  other 
offered.  At  last  her  Majesty's  resolution  yielded  to  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  her  legal  advisers,  and  the  following 
note  was  transmitted  on  her  behalf  to  Lord  Liverpool : — 

"  The  Queen  commands  Mr.  Brougham  to  inform  Lord  Liver- 
pool, that  she  has  directed  her  most  serious  attention  to  the 
declared  sense  of  Parliament,  as  to  the  propriety  of  some  amicable 
adjustment  of  existing  differences  being  attempted ;  and  sub- 
mitting to  that  high  authority  with  the  gratitude  due  to  the 
protection  she  has  always  received  from  it,  her  Majesty  no 
longer  waits  for  a  communication  from  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  but  commands  Mr.  Brougham  to  announce  her  own 
readiness  to  consider  any  arrangement  that  can  be  suggested, 
consistent  with  her  dignity  and  honour.     9th  June,  1820." 

An  answer  was  immediately  received,  referring  the  Queen 
to  the  memorandum  delivered  to  Mr.  Brougham  by  Lord 
Liverpool  on  the  15th  of  April.  The  Queen's  reply  by  Mr. 
Brougham  stated  the  extraordinary  fact  that  this  proposal 
was  only  then  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  her,  the 
reason  assigned  being  that  it  appeared  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  mission  of  Lord  Hutchinson  to  St.  Omer.  After 
some  further  correspondence,  in  which  it  was  laid  down  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Queen  that  the  recognition  of  her  rank  and 
privileges  as  Queen  must  be  the  basis  of  any  admissible 
arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  two  of  his  Majesty's  confi- 
dential servants,  in  concert  with  the  like  number  of  persons 
to  be  named  by  the  Queen,  should  frame  an  arrangement  to 
be  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  for  settling  the  necessary  par- 
ticulars of  her  Majesty's  future  situation.  Accordingly,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  behalf  of 
the  King,  and  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen,  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  held  five  confe- 
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rences,  of  which  formal  protocols  were  made  and  signed  by     CHAP, 
the  plenipotentiaries.  ' 

Little  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  negotiation,  and  it    a.d.  i820. 
finally  broke  off  on  the  refusal  to  restore  the  Queen's  name  Paipture  of 
to  the  liturgy, — a  condition  demanded  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  atim"^^'' '" 
her  consenting  to  reside  abroad.     The  truth  was  that  minis- 
ters had  gone  too  far  now  to  concede  this  point  without  a 
confession  of  wrongful  conduct  to  her,  and  this  confession 
would  have  been  very  injurious  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
the  dignity  of  their  master.     At  the  same  time  the  public 
voice  had  become  so  strong  in  support  of  the  Queen,  that  she 
and  her  advisers  concluded  that  she  was  safe  whatever  evi- 
dence might  be  adduced  against  her. 

"  All  men  said,  if  blame  there  was,  a  far  larger  share  of  it  fell 
on  her  royal  husband  than  on  herself.  When  it  was  found  that 
he,  the  wrong-doer,  was  resolved  to  visit  upon  his  victim  the 
consequences  of  his  own  offences — when  it  was  known  that  he 
whose  whole  life  since  his  marriage,  had  been  a  violation  of  his 
marriage  vows,  was  determined  to  destroy  his  consort  after 
deserting  and  ill-using  her — and  when  it  was  announced  that  his 
design  was  to  obtain  a  release  from  the  nuptial  ties  which  had 
never  for  an  hour  held  him  fast,  on  the  pretence  of  the  party  so 
deeply  injured  by  his  inconstancy  and  his  oppression  having  at 
length  fallen  into  the  snares  set  for  her, — the  public  indignation 
knew  no  bounds,  and  all  the  people  with  one  voice  exclaimed 
against  a  proceeding  so  indecently  outraging  every  principle  of 
humanity  and  of  justice.  Whether  the  facts  alleged  were  true  or 
false,  the  people  never  gave  themselves  a  moment's  trouble  to 
inquire ;  and  if  the  whole  case  should  be  confessed,  or  should  be 
proved,  it  was  quite  the  same  thing  ;  he  who  had  done  the  wrong 
had  no  right  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  if  any  one  tittle  of  the 
charges  made  had  been  admitted  by  the  party  accused,  the 
people  were  resolved  to  stand  between  her  and  her  persecutor's 
injustice."  * 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  to  whom  the  green  j„iy  4. 
bag  was  referred,  having  reported  that  the  charges  against 
the  Queen  ought  to  become  the  subject  of  solemn  inquiry, 
which  might  best  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  legislative 

*  Introduction  to  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  published  by  him,  1838. 
Vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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CHAP,     proceeding,  Lord  Liverpool  introduced  "  A  Bill  to  deprive  her 

'___  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  the  title,  pre- 

A.D.  1820.    rogatives,  rights,  and  privileges   of  Queen   Consort  of  this 

July  5.        realm,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  his  Majesty  and 

Pailis^and      ^^^  ^^^^^  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth."     The  bill  was  imme- 

Penaities       diatcly  read  a  first  time,  and  a  copy  of  it  ordered  to  be  sent 

to  her  Majesty.     Next  day  she  presented  a  petition  that  her 

counsel  should  forthwith  be  heard  against  the  principle  of 

the  bill,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted.     An  order  was 

accordingly  made  that  counsel  should  be  called  on,  and  Mr. 

Brougham  appeared  at  the  bar. 

Pieiiminaiy       Being  informed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  pursuance  of  a 

res°pecti'i"(?*    prcvious  rcsolutiou  of  the  House  that  he  must  now  confine 

"'*•  himself  to  "  the  mode  and  manner  of  proceeding  to  be  had 

on  the  bill,  and  the  time  when  those  proceedings  should  take 

place,"  he  addressed  the  peers  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  and 

poured  out  sarcasms  against  them,  to  which  they  had  been 

previously  little  accustomed,  but  with  which,  before  the  trial 

was  over,  he  rendered  them  familiar.    A  little  specimen  must 

suffice  for  the  present : — 

"  It  has  been  argued,  I  am  informed,  by  the  promoters  of  this 
bill,  that  my  illustrious  client  i.s  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  she  were 
the  lowest,  not  the  highest,  subject  in  the  realm.  God  grant 
that  she  were  in  the  situation  of  the  lowest  subject  in  the  realm. 
God  grant  that  she  had  never  risen  to  a  higher  rank  than  the 
humblest  individual  who  owed  allegiance  to  his  Majesty.  She 
would  then  have  been  fenced  round  by  the  triple  fence  whereby 
the  law  of  England  guards  the  life  and  honour  of  the  poorest 
female.  Before  such  a  bill  could  have  been  introduced  against 
any  other  individual,  there  must  have  been  a  sentence  of  divorce 
in  the  Consistory  Court,  there  must  have  been  a  verdict  of  a 
jury  who  might  have  sympathised  with  her  feelings,  who, 
being  taken  from  the  same  rank  of  life  as  herself,  and  knowing 
that  the  evidence  produced  against  her  might  under  similar 
circumstances  be  produced  against  their  wives  and  daughters, 
would  have  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  guard  against  a  com- 
mon danger.  There  would  then  have  been  among  her  judges 
none  who  were  the  serA'ants  of  her  husband,  for  her  counsel 
would  have  had  the  right  of  challenging  all  such — none  who 
were  hired  by  him  during  his  pleasure — none  who  were  placed 
in  a  situation  to. feel  gratitude  for  the  past  or  expectation  for  the 
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fatxire  favours  which  be  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow.  She  CHAP, 
woukl  have  been  tried  by  twelve  honest,  impartial,  and  disin- 
terested Englishmen, — at  whose  doors  the  influence  which  may 
act  upon  her  present  judges  might  agitate  for  years,  without 
making  the  slightest  impret^sion  either  upon  the  hopes  or  the 
fears  which  it  was  calculated  to  excite.  She  has,  therefore,  good 
cause  to  lament  that  she  is  not  the  lowest  subject  of  his  Majesty, 
and  I  can  assiire  your  Lordships  that  she  would  willingly 
sacrifice  everything,  except  her  honour,  which  is  dearer  to  her 
than  her  life,  to  obtain  the  poorest  cottage  which  has  ever 
sheltered  an  Englishwoman  from  injustice." 

He  was  several  times  called  to  order  for  exceeding  the 
limits  prescribed  to  him,  but  only  to  give  him  a  fresh  advan- 
tage, and  at  last  he  thus  concluded : — 

"  With  the  confidence  of  injured  innocence  she  flings  herself 
upon  the  House,  and  trusts  that  no  mixture  of  party — no 
presence  of  interested  persons — no  adventitious  influence  exer- 
cised out  of  doors— no  supposed  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  country — no  alleged,  though  falsely  alleged, 
tendency  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships  to  truckle  to  royal 
favour,  will  stand  between  the  Queen  and  justice,  or  prevent 
her  case  from  receiving  a  fair,  impartial,  and  unprejudiced 
decision." 

The  House  having  refused  a  very  reasonable  request  that 
the  Queen  might  be  furnished  Avith  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to 
be  produced  against  her,  and  a  specification  of  the  times  and 
places  where  the  offence  charged  against  her  was  supposed 
to  have  been  committed,  proceeded  to  the  second  reading  of  1 7th  Aug. 
the  bill ;  but,  before  receiving  evidence,  admitted  an  argu- 
ment against  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether,  even  if  the  preamble  could  be  proved  alleging 
her  guilt,  this  was  the  fit  mode  of  proceeding  against  her. 

Mr.  Brougham  attempted  to  distinguish  the  present  from 
all  other  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  that  had  ever  been  in- 
troduced into  Parliament,  and  contended  that  the  fit  course, 
if  there  were  to  be  any  proceedings,  would  have  been  by  suit 
in  the  Consistorial  Court,  or  by  indictment  or  by  impeach- 
ment ;  but  the  weapon  to  which  he  chiefly  trusted  was  the 
threat  of  going  into  evidence  of  the  King's  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  before  he  led  Caroline  of  Brunswick  to  the 
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CHAP,     altar,  and  of  the  profligate  life  which  he  liad  subsequently  led, 
'        so  as  to  show  that  according  to  established  principles  and 
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"  The  right  of  recrimination,"  said  he,  "  I  could  not  exercise 
without  directly  violating  the  express  injunctions  of  her  Majesty  ; 
nor  is  it  my  pui-pose  to  resort  to  that  right,  unless  driven  to  it 
by  absolute  and  overruling  necessity.  In  obedience  to  the 
same  high  command,  I  lay  out  of  view,  as  equally  inconsistent 
with  my  own  feelings  and  those  of  my  client,  all  other  questions 
respecting  the  conduct  or  connexions  of  any  parties  previous  to 
marriage.  These  are  dangerous  and  tremendous  topics,  the 
consequences  of  discussing  which,  at  the  present  moment,  I  will 
not  even  trust  myself  to  describe ;  but  when  the  necessity 
arrives  an  advocate  knows  but  one  duty,  and,  cost  what  it  may, 
that  duty  he  must  discharge.  Be  the  consequences  what  they 
may  to  any  other  persons,  powers,  principalities,  dominions,  or 
nations,  an  advocate  is  bound  to  do  his  duty,  and  I  shall  not 
fail  to  exert  every  means  in  my  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  this  bill.  I  will  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  and 
to  the  heads  of  the  Church  now  ranged  before  me,  whether 
adultery  is  to  be  considered  only  a  crime  in  woman.  Whether 
all  of  us,  nearer  to  the  object,  do  or  do  not  see  through  the 
flimsy  pretext — be  assured  that  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  deceived,  and  that  those  at  a  distance  will  be  both 
shocked  and  astonished.  In  their  homely  language,  they  will 
assert  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  accomplish  one  pui-pose  under  the 
colour  of  another.  '  Here  is  a  man,'  they  will  say,  '  who  wishes 
to  get  rid  of  his  wife ;  he  talks  of  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
country,  yet  its  dearest  interests,  its  peace,  its  morals,  and  its 
happiness  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  his  desires.'  I  shall 
think  it  likewise  fit  to  remind  your  Lordships  that  it  is  provided 
by  your  Lordships'  Standing  Orders  that  the  husband  who 
applies  for  a  divorce  shall  pcr.sonally  attend  the  House,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  examined  before  the  divorce  is  granted,  in  order 
to  show  that  there  is  no  collusion,  that  he  himself  stands  rectus 
in  curia,  and  that  he  himself,  having  always  acted  as  a  kind  and 
faithful  husband,  is  entitled  to  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by 
reason  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife." 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  having  spoken  on  tlie 
other  side,   it  was  plain  from  the  undisguised  favour  with     , 
which  they  were  listened  to  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Lords     | 
wore  still  ready  to  support  the  bill,  and  that  the  trial  must 


I 
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proceed.     Blr.    Broiii2,liam,    in    his    reply,   therefore    cliiefly     CHAP, 
applied  himself  to  discredit,  by  anticipation,  the  witnesses  who  ' 


were  to  be  examined.  It  was  known  that  they  were  chiefly  a.d.  1820. 
Italians ;  that  they  had  been  brought  over  to  this  country  by 
agents  of  the  Government ;  that  many  of  them  were  in  a  low 
condition  of  life  ;  that  several  of  them  had  been  new  clothed 
at  the  public  expense ;  that  they  were  kept  together  in  one 
large  dormitory,  and  fed  at  a  common  table.  Said  Mr. 
Brougham : — 

"  If  the  prosecution  is  to  proceed,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
charges  are  to  be  substantiated  by  witnesses  above  all  suspicion. 
My  impression  is,  that  they  must  be  persons  of  exalted  station, 
or  at  least  looking  in  their  exterior  like  those  persons  with  whom 
your  Lordships  are  accustomed  to  associate.  This  respectable 
external  appearance  they  rejoice  in,  I  doubt  not,  projmo  marte. 
They  must  be  seized  in  fee  simple  of  those  decent  habiliments 
in  which  it  will  be  fitting  that  they  should  appear  before  your 
Lordships,  and  those,  too,  purchased  out  of  their  own  ample 
revenues.  I  suppose  they  must  be  persons  who  can  regale 
themselves  at  their  own  expense — who  can  live  in  separate 
apartments,  and  can  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  They  surely 
cannot  be  persons  who  are  called  together  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell,  or  the  beating  of  a  drum,  to  a  common  meal,  provided  at 
the  expense  of  others.  At  least,  they  must  have  full  liberty  of 
locomotion,  and  when  they  go  abroad  no  other  individual  will 
be  seen  attending  them,  or  watching  their  motions,  but  their 
own  lacqnais  de  place.  To  meet  a  cloud  of  such  witnesses  must 
be  enough  to  appal  any  man." 

The  trial  proceeded  and  the  first  witness  was  Teodoro  Queen's 
Majocclii,  postillion  to  general  Pino.  If  his  evidence  in  chief  "^ " 
was  believed,  he  proved  abundantly  enough  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  Queen,  but  he  entirely  broke  down  when  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Brougham ;  and  to  a  long  succession  of 
questions  respecting  matters  of  which  he  must  have  had  a 
lively  recollection,  the  only  answer  to  be  obtained  from  him 
was  " Kon  mi  I'icordo"  which  passed  into,  and  still  continue, 
"  household  words  "  in  England  for  denoting  mendocitij. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  not  closed  till  the  9th  ol 
September.  The  Queen's  Attorney  General  all  the  while 
preserved  his  ascendancy,  causing  dismay  by  what  he  did, 
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CHAP,  and  still  more  by  what  lie  threatened  to  do.     In  alludino'  to 
III  . 

'  the  King,  his  object  was  to  say  what  should  be  most  cutting 


A.D.  1820.  and  alarming,  without  giving  an  opportunity,  decently,  to 
call  him  to  order  on  the  ground  that  he  was  transgressing  the 
limits  to  be  allowed  to  an  advocate,  and  wantonly  insulting 
his  sovereign.  He  claimed  the  right  of  considering  this  as 
a  divorce  suit,  the  promoter  of  which  was  the  husband.  To 
deprive  counsel  of  the  license  which  this  view  of  the  pro- 
ceeding might  be  supposed  to  give,  the  other  side  contended 
that  the  bill  was  a  public  measure  of  the  Government  for  the 
safety  of  the  State.  On  one  occasion,  in  replying  to  an 
argument  of  the  Attorney  General  to  this  effect,  he  said  : — 

"  After  the  assertion  of  my  learned  friend,  I  am  bound  to 
believe  that  this  measure  is  not  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  and  that  his  Majesty  looks  on  with  indifference,  solicitous 
only  that  '  right  be  done.'  But  who,  then,  is  the  prosecutor  ? 
What  is  this  mysterious  being — 

' that  shape  hath  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  ; 

Or  substance  may  be  called  which  shadow  seems. 

what  seems  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  has  on.' "  * 

Brougham  had  a  prodigious  advantage  in  the  inefficiency 
of  Gifford  the  Attorney  General,  who,  although  an  acute 
lawyer,  had  received  an  imperfect  education,  was  ignorant 
of  foreign  languages,  customs,  and  manners,  and  from  a 
sense  of  his  defects  was  diffident,  timorous,  and  easily  cowed. 
Copley  the  Solicitor  General,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
University  education  had  been  followed  by  foreign  travel, 
and  who  was  by  nature  bold  and  pugnacious,  supported 
the  royal  cause  with  such  energy  as  sometimes  to  give  his 
client  confident  hope  of  ultimate  success.  His  speech  in 
summing  up  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  was  so  masterly 
and  made  such  a  deep  impression,  that  Brougham  was  thrown 
into  sad  perplexity  as  to  the  course  now  to  be  adopted. 
Afraid  to  allow  this  speech  to  remain  unanswered  during  the 
interval  to  be  assigned  for  preparing  the  Queen's  defence,  he 

*  This  quotation  was  suggested  at  the  moment  by  a  friend  who  stood  near 
him.  It  produced  a  great  sensation.  Some  Lords  afterwards  said  that  he 
ought  to  liavo  been  committed  to  Newgate  or  to  tlio  Tower;  but  the  better 
opuiiou  was  that  such  a  step  would  only  liave  gratified  the  olleudcr. 
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proposed  that  he  should  bo  allowed  forthwith  to'  open  his     CHAP, 
evidence,  an  adjournment  of  some  weeks  following  to  enable  ' 


him  to  adduce  it,  or  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  divide  a.d.  1820. 
his  speech,  one  half  of  it,  commenting  upon  the  evidence 
already  given  for  the  prosecution,  to  be  fired  off  at  once,  and 
the  other  half,  explaining  the  evidence  for  the  Queen,  to  be 
reserved  till  after  the  adjournment.  But  the  Lords  fairly- 
enough  offered  him  the  alternative,  to  adjourn  at  tlie  close  of 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  should 
require  to  prepare  fully  for  the  Queen's  defence,  or  to 
go  on  continuously  without  any  adjournment  till  her  defence 
should  be  closed. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  and  all  the  eloquence  directed 
against  the  Queen,  the  public  voice  was  declaring  itself  more 
and  more  loudly  in  her  favour,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
increasing  agitation  would  shake  the  nerves  of  the  King  and 
his  Ministers,  and  induce  them,  under  some  decent  pretence, 
to  abandon  the  bill.  An  adjournment  was  therefore  prayed  ^^r*-  9.— 
till  the  3rd  of  October.  ^'*'  ^• 

Brougham  employed  a  great  part  of  this  time  in  getting  Brougham's 
up  his  oration  by  daylight  and  by  the  midnight  oil.  He  foTth?^^'^ 
boasted  much  of  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  it.  The  Q^^''°- 
peroration,  he  says,  he  wrote  over  with  his  own  hand  seven- 
teen times.  He  liimself  considered,  and  I  believe  still 
considers,  his  performance  the  most  wonderful  effort  of 
genius  recorded  in  the  annals  of  oratory ;  and  when  hstened 
to  in  the  excitement  and  suspense  which  then  prevailed,  it 
had  very  brilliant  success;  but  I  must  confess  that  when 
now  read  in  print,  as  published  by  the  author,  it  appears  by 
turns  stiff  and  affected,  tame  and  vapid,  turgid  and  declama- 
tory, swarming  with  palpable  and  bad  imitations  of  ancient 
orators,  and  altogether  much  inferior  to  the  unpremeditated 
ebullitions  of  invective  and  sarcasm  which  he  had  poured 
forth  in  discussions  which  had  arisen  in  previous  stages  of 
the  proceedings.  Thus  he  began,  and  the  laboured  composi- 
tion might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  schoolboy's  translation  of 
the  procemium  to  an  oration  of  Cicero  : — 

"  The  time  is  now  come,  my  Lords,  when  I  feel  I  shall  truly 
stand  in  need  of  all   your  indulgence.     It   is   not  merely  the 
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III. 
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CHAP,  angiist  presence  of  this  assembly  wliicli  embarrasses  me,  for  I 
have  oftentimes  had  experience  of  its  condescension ;  nor  the 
novelty  of  this  proceeding  that  perplexes  me,  for  the  mind 
gradually  gets  reconciled  to  the  strangest  things ;  nor  is  it  the 
magnitude  of  this  cause  that  oppresses  me,  for  I  am  borne  up  and 
cheered  by  that  conviction  of  its  justice  which  I  share  with  all 
mankind ;  but,  my  Lords,  it  is  the  very  force  of  that  conviction, 
the  knowledge  that  it  operates  universally,  the  feeling  that  it 
operates  rightly,  which  now  dismays  me  with  the  api)rehension 
that  my  unworthy  mode  of  handling  it  may  for  the  first  time 
injure  it ;  and  while  others  have  trembled  for  a  guilty  client,  or 
been  anxious  in  a  doubtful  case,  or  crippled  with  the  consciousness 
of  some  hidden  weakness,  or  chilled  by  the  influence,  or  dismayed 
by  the  hostility,  of  public  opinion,  I,  knowing  that  here  there  is 
no  guiltiness  to  conceal,  nor  anything  save  the  resources  of 
perjury  to  dread,  am  haunted  with  the  apprehension,  that  my 
feeble  discharge  of  this  duty  may  for  the  first  time  cast  that 
cause  into  doubts,  and  may  turn  against  me  for  condemnation 
those  millions  of  your  Lordships'  countrymen  whose  jealous  eyes 
are  now  watching  us,  and  who  will  not  fail  to  impute  it  to  me  if 
your  Lordships  should  reverse  the  judgment  which  the  case  for 
the  charge  has  extorted  from  them.  And  I  feel,  my  Lords,  under 
this  weight,  so  troubled,  that  I  can  hardly  at  this  moment,  with 
all  the  reflection  which  the  indulgence  of  your  Lordships  has 
accorded  to  me,  compose  my  spirits  to  the  discharge  of  my 
professional  duty,  under  the  weight  of  that  grave  responsibility 
which  accompanies  it." 

Having  glanced  at  tlie  arrival  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
in  England,  in  1795,  and  her  departure  for  the  continent 
in  1814,  lie  apologises  for  not  dwelling  upon  intervening 
events : — 

"I  rejoice  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  most  faithful 
discharge  of  my  duty  permits  me  to  draw  this  veil ;  but  I  cannot 
do  so  without  pausing  for  an  instant  to  guard  myself  against  a 
misrepresentation  to  which  I  know  this  course  may  not  unna- 
turally be  exposed,  and  to  assure  your  Lordships  most  solemnly, 
that  if  I  did  not  think  that  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  as  attempted 
to  be  established  by  the  evidence  against  her,  not  only  does  not 
require  recrimination  at  present,  not  only  requires  no  duty  of 
even  uttering  one  whisper  by  way  of  attack,  by  way  of  insinua- 
tion, against  the  conduct  of  her  illustrious  husband — but  that  it 
prescribes  to  me,  for  the  present,  silence  upon  this  great  and 
painful  topic — I  solemnly  assure  your  Lordships  that,  but  for  this 
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conviction,  my  lips  would  freely  and  boldly,  unscrupulously  and     CHAP. 

remorselessly,  pour  forth  all  I  know  respecting  it,  and  all  that   '^^ 

I  should  be  prepared  to  prove.  In  postponing  the  statement  of  ^  ^  ^^^q 
that  case,  of  which  I  am  possessed,  I  feel  confident  that  I  am 
waiving  a  right  which  I  have,  and  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
materials  which  are  mine.  But  I  feel  that  if  I  were  now  to 
approach  the  great  subject  of  recrimination  I  should  seem  to  give 
up  the  higher  ground  of  innocence,  on  which  I  rest  my  cause. 
I  should  seem  to  be  Justifi/ing  when  I  plead  Not  Guilty.  I  should 
seem  to  argue  in  extenuation  and  in  palliation  of  offences,  or 
levities,  or  improprieties  the  least  and  the  lightest  of  which  I 
stand  here  utterly  to  deny." 

The  following  is  the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  speech, 
describing  the  ill  usage  of  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  the 
raarriage  and  the  death  of  her  daughter : — 

"  An  event  now  took  place  which,  of  all  others,  most  excites 
the  feelings  of  a  parent :  that  daughter  was  about  to  form  a  union 
upon  which  the  happiness — upon  which,  alas!  the  Queen  knew 
too  well  how  much  the  happiness,  or  the  misery  of  her  future 
life  must  depend.  No  announcement  was  made  to  her  Majesty 
of  the  projected  alliance.  All  England  occupied  with  the  subject 
— Europe  looking  on  with  an  interest  which  it  certainly  had  in 
so  great  an  event ;  England  had  it  announced  to  her ;  Europe 
had  it  announced  to  her;  each  petty  German  prince  had  it  an- 
nounced to  him ;  but  the  one  person  to  whom  no  notice  of  it  was 
given,  was  the  mother  of  the  bride  who  was  to  be  espoused.  .  .  . 
She  heard  it  accidentally  by  a  courier  who  was  going  to  annoimce 
the  intelligence  to  the  Pope — that  ancient,  intimate,  much- valued 
ally  of  the  Protestant  Crown  of  these  realms,  and  with  whose 
close  friendship  the  title  of  the  Brunswicks  to  our  Crown  is  so 
interwoven.  A  prospect  grateful  to  the  whole  nation,  interesting 
to  all  Borope,  was  now  afforded,  that  the  marriage  would  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  stability  to  the  Eoyal  Family  of  these  realms. 
The  whole  of  that  period,  painfully  interesting  to  a  parent  as 
well  as  to  a  husband,  was  passed  without  the  slightest  communi- 
cation ;  and  if  the  Princess  Charlotte's  own  feelings  had  prompted 
her  to  open  one,  she  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  of  mind  and  of 
delicacy  of  frame,  in  consequence  of  that  her  first  pregnancy, 
which  made  it  dangerous  to  have  maintained  a  struggle  between 
power  and  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  affection  and  duty  on 
the  other.  An  event  most  fatal  followed,  which  plunged  the 
whole  of  England  into  gi-ief ;  one  in  which  all  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours sympathized ;  and  while,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings 
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CHAP,  of  those  foreign  allies,  and  even  of  strange  powers  and  princes 
with  whom  we  had  no  alliance,  that  event  was  speedily  com- 
municated by  particular  messengers  to  each,  the  person  in  all 
the  world  who  had  the  deepest  interest  in  the  event — the  person 
whose  feelings,  above  those  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  most 
overwhelmed  and  stunned  by  it, — was  left  to  be  stunned  and 
ovei"whelmed  by  it  accidentally ;  as  she  had,  by  accident,  heard 
of  the  marriage.  But  if  she  had  not  heard  of  the  dreadful  event 
by  accident,  she  would,  ere  long,  have  felt  it ;  for  the  decease  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  communicated  to  her  mother  by  the 
issuing  of  the  Milan  Commission  and  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  for  the  third  time  against  her  character  and  her 
life." 

Occupying  two  days,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  fixed 
the  unflagging  attention  of  his  audience,  he  went  over  all  the 
instances  in  which  the  Queen  was  supposed  to  have  mis- 
conducted herself,  analysing  the  evidence  in  support  of  each, 
and  trying  to  show  either  that  no  unfavourable  inference  was 
fairly  to  be  drawn  from  it,  or  that  the  witnesses  who  gave  it 
were  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  He  thus  powerfully  assailed 
the  leader  of  the  band  : — 

"  Theodore  Majocchi,  of  happy  memory,  will  be  long  knovra  in 
this  country  and  everywhere  else  much  after  the  manner  in 
which  ancient  sages  have  reached  our  day,  w-hose  names  are 
lost  in  the  celebrity  of  the  little  saying  by  which  each  is  now 
distinguished  by  mankind,  and  in  which  they  were  laiown  to 
have  embodied  the  practical  result  of  their  own  experience 
and  wisdom ;  and,  as  long  as  those  words  which  he  so  often 
used  in  the  practice  of  that  art  and  skill  which  he  had  acquired, 
by  long  experience  and  much  care — as  long  as  these  words  should 
be  known  among  men,  the  image  of  Majocchi,  without^  naming 
him,  will  arise  in  their  remembrance.  My  Lords,  this  person  is 
a  witness  of  great  importance ;  he  was  the  first  called  and  the 
latest  examined ;  continuing  by  the  case  and  accompanying  it 
throughout.  His  evidence  almost  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  period  through  which  the  case  and  the  charge  itself  extends ; 
in  fact,  only  dismissed,  or  rather  retiring,  from  the  Qxieen's 
sei-vice,  and  refused  to  be  taken  back,  aboiit  the  time  when  the 
charge  closed.  He  and  Demont  stand  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses,  and  resemble  each  other  in  this  particular,  that  they 
go  through  the  whole  case.  They  are,  indeed,  the  gi-eat  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it ;  they  are  the  witnesses  for  the  bill ;  the  others 
being  confirmatory  only  of  them ;  but,  as  willing  witnesses  are 
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wont  to  do — as  those  who  have  received  much  and  been  promised     ^^J^^' 
more — they  were  zealous  on  behalf  of  their  employers,  and  did  ' 

not  stop  short  of  the  two  main  witnesses,  but  they  each  can-ied  ^  ^  ^^20 
the  case  a  great  deal  further.  This  is,  generally,  with  a  view  to 
their  relative  importance,  the  character  of  all  the  witnesses.  .  .  . 
I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  that  the  great  prevailing  feature 
of  Majocchi's  evidence — his  want  of  recollection — signifies,  in 
truth,  but  little ;  because  a  man  may  forget — memories  dift'er.  I 
grant  they  do.  Memories  difier,  as  well  as  honesty,  in  man. 
I  do  not  deny  that.  But  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  showing  your 
Lordships,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  memory  that  is  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  any  degree  of  honesty  in  any  man,  which  I  can  figure 
to  myself.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  fancy?  for  I  have  only  to 
recollect  Majocchi ;  and  I  know  cases,  in  which  I  defy  the  wit  of 
man  to  conceive  stronger  or  more  palpable  instances  of  false 
swearing,  than  may  be  conveyed  to  the  hearers  and  to  the  court, 
in  the  remarkable  words,  '  Kon  mi  ricordo ' — I  do  not  remember. 
I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  by  pointing  out  cases  where  the 
answer,  '  I  do  not  remember,'  would  be  innocent,  where  it 
might  be  meritorious,  where  it  might  be  confirmatory  of  his 
evidence,  and  a  support  to  his  credit.  Neither  need  I  adduce 
cases  where  such  an  answer  would  be  the  reverse  of  this — where 
it  would  be  destructive  to  his  credit,  and  the  utter  demolition  of 
his  testimony.  I  will  not  quote  any  of  these  cases.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  taking  the  evidence  of  Majocchi  as  it  stands  : 
for  if  I  had  been  lecturing  on  evidence,  I  should  have  said — as 
the  innocent  forgetfulness  is  familiar  to  every  man,  so  is  the 
guilty  forgetfulness;  and  in  giving  an  instance,  I  should  have 
just  found  it  all  in  Majocchi's  actual  evidence.  Now,  at  once,  to 
give  your  Lordships  proof  positive  that  this  man  is  perjured — 
proof  I  shall  show  to  be  positive,  from  his  mode  of  forgetting. 
Li  the  first  place,  I  beg  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  this  witness  swore  hardily  in  chief,  eke  as  hardily  in 
cross-examination,  to  the  position  of  the  rooms  of  her  INIajesty 
and  Bergami.  The  great  object  of  the  Attorney  C4eneral,  as 
shown  by  his  opening,  was  that  for  which  the  previous  concoc- 
tion of  this  plan  by  these  witnesses  had  prepared  him ;  viz.,  to 
prove  the  position  of  the  Queen's  and  Bergami's  rooms  always  to 
have  been  favourable  to  the  commission  of  adultery,  by  showing 
that  they  were  near  and  had  a  mutual  communication,  whereas 
the  rooms  of  all  the  rest  of  the  suite  were  distant  and  cut  off; 
and  the  second  part  of  that  statement  was  just  as  essential  as  the 
first,  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  the  inference  of  guilt  which  it 
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CHAP,  was  meant  to  support.  Accordingly,  tlie  first  witness  who  was 
to  go  over  tLeir  whole  case  appears  to  have  been  better  prepared 
on  this  point  than  any  ten  that  followed — more  inferences — more 
forgetfulness  in  detail — perfect  recollection  to  attack  the  Queen 
— utter  forgetfulness  to  protect  himself  from  the  sifting  of  a 
cross-examination.  '  Where  did  the  Queen  and  Bergami  sleep  ?  ' 
'Her  Majesty  slept  in  an  apartment  near  that  of  Bergami.' 
'Were  those  apartments  near  or  remote  ?'  for  it  was  often  so 
good  a  thing  to  get  them  near  and  communicating  with  each 
other,  that  it  was  pressed  again  and  again.  '  Where  were  the 
rest  of  the  suite ;  were  they  distant  or  near  ?  '  says  the  Solicitor 
General.  This  was  at  Naples  ;  and  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  rest 
— for  more  was  made  of  that  proximity  at  Naples  than  anjnvhere 
else — '  Were  they  near  or  distant  ? '  '  They  were  apart.' 
The  word  in  Italian  was  lontano,  which  was  interpreted  '  apart ; ' 
I  remarked,  however,  at  the  time,  that  it  meant  '  distant ; '  and 
'distant'  it  means,  or  it  means  nothing.  Here,  then,  the  witness 
had  sworn  distinctly,  from  his  positive  recollection,  and  had 
staked  his  credit  on  the  truth  of  a  fact,  and  also  of  his  recollec- 
tion of  it — upon  this  fact,  whether  or  not  the  Queen's  room  was 
near  Bergami's,  with  a  communication.  But  no  less  had  he  put 
his  credit  upon  this  other  branch  of  his  statement,  essential  to  the 
first,  in  order  to  make  both  combined  the  foundation  of  a  charge  of 
criminal  intercourse,  'that  the  rest  of  the  suite  were  lodged 
apart  and  distant,'  There  is  an  end  then  of  innocent  forget- 
fulness, if,  when  I  come  to  ask  where  the  rest  slept,  he  either 
tells  me,  '  I  do  not  know,'  or,  '  I  do  not  recollect ; '  because  he 
had  known,  and  must  have  recollected,  that,  when  he  presumed 
to  say  to  my  learned  friends,  '  these  two  rooms  were  alone  near 
and  connected,  the  others  were  distant  and  apart ; '  when  he  said 
that,  he  affirmed  his  recollection  of  the  proximity  of  those  rooms, 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  others.  He  swore  that  at  first,  and 
afterwards  said,  '  I  know  not,'  '  I  recollect  not,'  and  perjured 
himself  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  told  your  Lordships  one  day  that 
he  saw  a  person,  and  the  next  day  said  he  never  saw  him  in  his 
life ;  the  one  is  not  a  more  gross  or  diametrical  contradiction 
than  the  other.  Trace  him,  my  Lords,  in  his  recollection  and 
forgetfulness — observe  where  he  remembers  and  where  he  forgets 
— and  you  will  find  the  same  conclusion  following  you  eveiywhere, 
and  forcing  the  same  conviction." 

Having  commented  upon  Mademoiselle  Demont  and  several 
prominent  witnesses,  male  and  female,  with  equal  severity, 
lie  said : — 
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"  My  Lords,  I  take  this  filthy  cargo  by  sample  purposely.  Let  CHAP. 
those  who  will,  delve  into  the  bulk — I  will  not  heave  it  more. 
That  it  is  damaged  enoiigh  the  sample  tells  sufficiently,  and  with 
a  single  remark  I  dismiss  it.  I  recollect,  my  Lords,  these  foolish 
stories,  not  only  about  the  hand  and  about  the  bracelet-chains 
being  put  round  her  neck,  with  I  know  not  what  otlier  trumpery, 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  variegating  the  thrice-told  tale.  And 
your  Lord.ships  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  the  Italians 
who  coined  the  fiction  are  pretty  much  the  same  now  that 
they  were  known  to  our  ancestors  to  be  a  few  centuries  ago. 
Whether  lachimo  bo  the  legitimate  offspring  of  our  great  Shak- 
speare's  mind  or  not,  may  be  doubted ;  but  your  Lordships  will 
readily  recognise  more  than  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  one  espe- 
cially, as  the  own  brother  of  lachimo.  How  has  he  represented 
himself? — 


' I  have  belied  a  lady, 

The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 
Kevengingly  enfeebles  me — 

mine  Italian  braiu 

'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevailed, 
That  I  returned  with  simular  proof,  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad.' 

My  Lords,  the  cases  are  the  same.  We  have  the  same  evidence, 
from  the  same  country,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  almost  with 
the  same  effects ;  and  by  the  same  signs,  marks,  and  tokens,  by  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  the  two  cases  are  sought  to  be  sub- 
stantiated," 

Having  touched  upon  every  topic  which  could  be  pressed 
forward  in  defence  of  the  party  accused,  and  cited  with  great 
effect  the  case  of  Susannah  and  the  elders,  he  at  last  came  to 
the  seventeen  times  rewritten  peroration  : — 

"  Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  case  now  before  you  !  Such  is  the 
evidence  in  support  of  this  measure — evidence  inadequate  to 
prove  a  debt — impotent  to  deprive  of  a  civil  right — ridiculous 
to  convict  of  the  lowest  offence — scandalous  if  brought  forward  to 
support  a  charge  of  the  highest  nature  which  the  law  knows — 
monstrous  to  ruin  the  honour,  to  blast  the  name  of  an  English 
Queen !  \Vliat  shall  I  say,  then,  if  this  is  the  proof  by  which  an 
act  of  judicial  legislation,  a  parliamentary  sentence,  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  is  sought  to  be  passed  against  this  defenceless  woman  ? 
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CHAP.  My  Lords,  I  pray  you  to  pause.  I  do  earnestly  beseech  you  to 
take  heed !  You  ai-e  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice — 
then  beware !  It  will  go  forth  your  judgment,  if  sentence  shall 
go  against  the  Queen.  But  it  will  be  the  only  judgment  you 
ever  pronounced,  which,  instead  of  reaching  its  object,  will 
return  and  bound  back  upon  those  who  give  it.  Save  the 
country,  my  Lords,  from  the  horrors  of  this  catastrophe — save 
yourselves  from  this  peril — rescue  that  country,  of  which  you 
are  the  ornaments,  but  in  which  you  can  flourish  no  longer, 
when  severed  from  the  people,  than  the  blossom  when  cut  off" 
from  the  roots  and  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Save  that  country, 
that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — save  the  Crown,  which  is  in 
jeopardy — the  Aristocracy  which  is  shaken — save  the  Altar, 
which  must  stagger  with  the  blow  that  rends  its  kindred  Throne ! 
You  have  said,  my  Lords,  you  have  willed — the  Church  and  the 
King  have  willed — that  the  Queen  should  be  deprived  of  its 
solemn  sei"vice.  She  has  instead  of  that  solemnity,  the  heartfelt 
prayers  of  the  people.  She  wants  no  prayers  of  mine.  But  I  do 
here  pour  forth  my  humble  supplications  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy, 
that  that  mercy  may  be  poured  down  upon  the  people,  in  a 
larger  measure  than  the  merits  of  its  rulers  may  deserve,  and 
that  your  hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice." 

He  delivered  the  concluding  prayer  very  solemnly  and 
impressively  in  the  well-remembered  attitude  of  the  presby- 
terian  clergy  in  Scotland,  when  they  bless  the  congregation 
at  the  conclusion  of  public  worship — raising  both  his  opened 
palms  above  his  head  at  the  same  height,  and  holding  them 
motionless  till  his  voice  ceased.* 

He  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  so  satisfied  with  the  effect 
he  had  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  judges,  that  when  he 
had  finished  he  resolved  not  to  permit  farther  addresses  on 
the  Queen's  behalf,  nor  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  her  inno- 
cence, but  at  once  to  demand  judgment ;  nevertheless,  by 
some  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Williams  followed  on  the  same 
side,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  evidence,  and  the 
proceedings  did  not  terminate  till  nearly  six  weeks  after. 

Brougham   was   greatly   oversanguine  in   his  calculation. 

*  I  liave  heard  liim  say  that  the  Scotcli  clergy  had  been  his  instnictors  in 
oratory,  and  particularly  that  ho  had  learned  from  Dr.  Grecnlield  suddenly  to 
lower  hia  voice  when  ho  wished  to  he  distinctly  heard,  as  thereby  ho  arrested 
attention  and  procured  stillness. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Lords     ^Yn^' 

were  still  prepared  to  support  the  bill,  and  that  the  Queen's  

cause  gained  mncli  from  subsequent  discussion  and  from  the  a  d.  182o. 
still  rising  indignation  of  tlie  people. 

The  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  finally  ruined  by  a  Bill  mined 
split  among  its  supporters.  The  episcopal  bench  had  almost  a^onTthe 
unanimously  voted  for  the  second  reading ;  but  one  half  of  Bishops. 
them  had  strong  scruples  about  the  clause  for  dissolving  the 
marriage,  although  they  were  willing  to  degrade  the  Queen 
from  her  royal  state  and  dignity — and  a  considerable  number 
of  temporal  peers  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject — con- 
sidering marriage  as  a  quasi  sacrament,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
it  could  not  be  dissolved  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  the 
husband  being  in  jmri  delicto,  which,  without  formal  evidence 
adduced  by  way  of  recrimination  they  thought,  as  con- 
scientious men,  they  were  obliged  to  take  notice  of  from  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact.  The  only  chance  of  carrying  the 
bill  now  was  by  omitting  the  divorce  clause,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Government  peers  voted  for  omitting  it ;  but  the 
opposers  of  the  bill  voted  for  retaining  the  divorce  clause, 
saying  that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  condemn  the  King  to 
remain  for  ever  the  husband  of  a  wife  solemnly  convicted  of 
adultery.  The  divorce  clause  thus  remained  part  of  the  bill, 
and  upon  the  third  reading  the  anti-divorcians  going  over  and 
saying  not  content,  the  majority  was  reduced  to  nine.  Lord 
Liverpool  thereupon  declared  that  he  could  not  push  such  a 
bill  after  the  opinions  of  their  Lordships  upon  it  seemed  to 
be  so  equally  divided,  and  he  moved,  instead  of  "  that  this 
bill  do  pass,"  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  should 
be  adjourned  for  six  months. 

This  was  clearly  the  dictate  of  prudence,  for  there  was  not 
the  remotest  possibility  of  being  able  to  carry  the  measure 
through  the  Commons,  and  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of 
rebellion. 

Brougham,  who  continued  to  be  present  in  the  House  of 
Lords  during  all  the  discussions  on  the  Queen's  case,  although 
he  was  no  longer  privileged  to  attend  at  the  bar  as  her 
counsel,  hun-ied  off  to  her  with  the  news  of  the  victory, 
being  afraid  to  break  it  to  her  suddenly,  lest  her  emotions 
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CHAP,     should  b^  too  powerful.     But  whether  she  had  anticipated 
' the  event,  or  whether   she  really  never  had  believed  that 

A.D.  1820.  she  was  in  serious  danger,  she  received  the  announcement 
with  indifference.  Her  gratitude  to  her  legal  advisers  how- 
ever immediately  burst  out.  She  said  she  had  4000?.  at  her 
bankers,  and  she  directed  her  Attorney  General  immediately 
to  divide  the  whole  sum  between  himself  and  her  other 
counsel,  over  and  above  any  fees  that  might  be  paid  to  them 
by  the  public,  on  whom  all  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  King's 
and  Queen's,  were  thrown.  He  respectfully  declined  her 
bounty,  expressing  the  high  gratification  he  had  enjoyed  in 
assisting  to  defeat  the  improper  attempt  that  had  been  made 
against  her,  and  assured  her  Majesty  that  the  same  senti- 
ments must  be  entertained  by  all  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  had  had  the  honour  to  be  associated  in  the  glorious  task. 
He  adds,  as  an  illustration  of  the  eccentric  and  incongruous 
disposition  which  she  sometimes  showed,  that  notwithstanding 
this  trait  of  munificence  she  would  never  pay  the  salaries  of 
her  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General,  and  at  her  death  the 
whole  of  the  arrears  were  discharged  by  the  Treasury. 

Query  In  the  debate  whicli  subsequently  took  place  in  the  House  of 

private^       Commous  respecting  the  Queen's  trial  Brougham  made  the 

opiiiionasto  foUowiug  declaration:— 

the  Queen  s  ° 

S*^'^*'  "  If,  instead  of  an  advocate,  I  bad  been  sitting  as  a  Judge,  I 

should  have  been  found  among  the  number  of  those  who,  laying 
their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  conscientiously  pronounced  her 
Not  Guilty.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  desire  to  tender 
every  pledge  that  may  be  most  valued  and  most  sacred.  I  wish 
to  make  it  in  every  form  which  may  be  deemed  most  solemn 
and  most  binding ;  and  if  I  believe  it  not  as  I  now  advance  it, 
I  here  imprecate  on  myself  every  curse  which  is  most  horrid  and 
most  penal."  * 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  applies  only  to  the  vote  he  should 
have  given,  which  might  well  have  proceeded  on  "not  proven," 
the  evidence  being  such  as  could  not  with  safety  be  judicially 
acted  upon.  But  as  to  his  private  opinion  on  her  guilt  or 
innocence  he  remained  silent.  Altliough  he  has  talked  to 
me  with  unbounded  licence  on  almost  all  other  subjects,  and 

*  4  Hansard,  N.  S.,  503. 
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of  almost  all  otlier  persons,  he  has  never  volunteered  to  tell     CHAr. 
me  what  he  really  thought  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  against 


his  royal  client,  and  I  could  not  with  any  decency  ask  him  his  a.d.  i820. 
conscientious  belief.  Denman,  who  had  about  him  more 
enthusiasm  than  discrimination,  used  to  profess,  and  I  doubt 
not  sincerely,  that  he  considered  her  "pure  as  unsunned 
snow."  Brougham's  conduct  before  the  trial  began  can  only 
be  justified  upon  the  supposition  that  he  thought  there  was 
satisfactory  evidence  to  convict  her.* 

During  the  trial,  although  there  was  no  doubt  much  false 
swearing  against  her,  there  were  facts  proved  by  witnesses  of 
credit  from  which,  had  she  been  a  woman  of  sober  sense  and 
ordinary  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others,  the  inference  of 
jruilt  was  almost  inevitable.  Her  chance  of  a  favourable 
verdict  from  posterity  must  depend  upon  the  weight  given  to 
the  hizarrerie  (as  she  called  it)  which  she  affected,  and  to  her 
culpable  contempt  for  appearances.  She  sometimes  talked 
and  acted  as  if  with  a  view  to  excite  suspicion,  when  no 
actual  guilt  had  been  incurred.  This  might  be  from  a  love 
of  mvstification,  without  ulterior  object,  or  it  might  be 
designedly  to  take  off  the  effect  of  evidence  which  she  might 
apprehend  of  her  being  seen  in  situations  which  prima  facie 
would  prove  her  guilt.  She  certainly  confen-ed  no  credit  on 
her  station,  and  her  conduct  can  only  be  palliated  by  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the 
ill-usage  which  she  experienced  from  her  worthless  husband. 
He  has  been  severely  punished.  Considering  the  glories  of 
the  Regency  from  Wellington's  Peninsular  campaigns,  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  transportation  of  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena,  his  name  might  have  shone  forth  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrj's ;  but  he  is  detested 
as  the  worst  of  the  Georges — as  a  selfish  voluptuary,  whose 

*  The  attempts  that  lie  made  to  reconcile  with  her  innocence  the  proposal 
which  he  made  in  1819.  that  in  consideration  of  35,00OZ.  a  year  for  life  she 
would  always  reside  abroad  and  never  assume  the  title  of  Queen,  by  pointing 
out  that  she  was  then  only  Princess  of  Wales,  and  miglit  never  bo  Queen,  were 
most  futile;  and  his  assertion  that  he  made  the  offer  entirely  without  her 
authority,  knowledge,  or  privity,  is  almost  incredible ;  while,  if  Klieved,  it 
convicts  him  of  unexampletl  temerity.  See  4  Hansard,  X.  S.,  495.  His  conduct 
as  her  adviser  from  the  time  she  went  abroad  in  1814,  till  the  trial  began  in 
1820,  is  the  most  equivocal  part  of  his  whole  career. 

T  2 
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CHAP,     flagrant  vices  were  unredeemed  by  a  single  public  or  private 

'        virtue. 
A.D.  1820.        Brougham  acquired  immense  gloiy  and  popularity  from  his 
Brougham's  defence  of  the  Queen.    Denman  was  said  to  have  stood  by  her 
hiity?i"im'  with    more   sincerity   and    disinterestedness;    but  his   fame 
hisdefenceof  ^^^g   famished   bv  his  qo   and  sin  no  more  peroration,  and 

the  Queen.  "^     i    i  t  it 

Brougham  was  celebrated  as  her  great  deliverer.  The 
freedoms  of  corporations  in  gold  boxes  poured  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters ;  a  splendid  candelabra  was  presented  to 
him,  paid  by  a  penny  subscription  of  peasants  and  mechanics  ; 
his  bust  was  carried  about  for  sale  in  the  streets  by  Italian 
boys,  along  with  Queen  Caroline's ;  and  the  Broughams  Head 
became  a  common  sign  for  beershops. 
Su(Men  What  was  of  more  importance,  his  practice   at  the   bar 

increase  to  .  ^  •"• 

his  practice  was  Suddenly  increased  fivefold.  When  he  next  appeared  on 
at  t  e  bar.  ^|^^  Northern  Circuit  the  attorneys  crowded  round  iiim  with 
briefs,  that  they  might  be  privileged  to  converse  with  Queen 
Caroline's  illustrious  advocate.  During  one  whole  round  of 
the  assizes  at  York,  Durham,  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  Appleby, 
and  Lancaster,  crowds  came  from  distant  parts  to  see  and 
listen  to  him,  and  the  Civil  Court  and  the  Crown  Court  were 
respectively  overflowing  or  deserted  as  he  appeared  in  the 
one  or  in  the  other.  Here  he  did  not  long  maintain  his 
ascendancy,  for  Scarlett  (afterwards  Lord  Abinger)  and  even 
Pollock  (afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer) 
when  opposed  to  him,  by  their  superior  knowledge  of  law 
and  iiisi  jprius  tact  easily  got  the  verdict,  unless  from  the 
overpowering  strength  of  his  case  there  was  an  impossibility 
that  he  should  lose  it ;  but  ever  after,  both  on  the  circuit 
and  in  London,  whenever  there  was  a  cause  to  be  tried 
exciting  great  popular  interest,  he  was  sure  to  be  retained  in 
it.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  get  into  regular  employment  in 
the  ordinary  routine  business  of  the  courts  ;  and  it  used  still  to 
be  said  that  whereas  Erskine  never  spoke  a  word  except  with 
a  view  to  the  verdict,  Brougham,  chiefly  solicitous  about 
himself,  having  made  a  brilliant  sjieech,  was  rather  apathetic 
as  to  the  event  of  the  trial. 

His  fame  as  an  advocate,  however,  now  added  considerably 
to  his  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Debates  arose, 
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after  the  Queen's  trial,  about   restoring  her   name   to   the     ^'.'.j^'- 

liturgy,  and  about  making  a  provision  for  her  support,   in  

Avhich  he  took  a  leading  part  and  successfully  assailed  the  a.d.  1821. 
proceedings  of  the  government.  He  was  often  taunted  about 
the  mysterious  part  he  had  acted  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
status  of  the  unhappy  Caroline  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present ;  but  so  bold  had  he  become 
that  he  considered  it  enougli  to  assert,  with  an  air  of  defiance 
and  of  triumpli,  that  without  her  authority  he  had  made 
the  offer,  when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales,  for  her  to 
remain  abroad  for  life,  without  assuming  the  title  of  Queen, 
in  consideration  of  an  allowance  of  35,000?,  a  year ;  that  he 
had  not  communicated  to  her  Lord  Liverpool's  proposal^ 
after  she  became  Queen,  to  allow  her  50,000Z.  a  year  on 
the  same  conditions ;  that  his  reason  for  this  omission  was 
because  it  was  not  convenient  to  him  to  go  to  Geneva  in 
person ;  that  there  was  no  medium  through  which  the  pro- 
posal could  be  transmitted  to  her  before  the  interview  at 
St.  Omer ;  and  that  he  then  considered  himself  superseded 
as  a  negotiator  by  Lord  Hutchinson.  In  spite  of  tlie  sus- 
picions secretly  entertained  or  whispered  against  him,  he 
was  now  listened  to  in  public  with  attention,  deference,  and 
admiration,  and  he  held  a  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
equal  to  that  of  any  Member  of  it  either  in  office  or  in 
opposition. 

The  session  of  1821  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  Queen's 
agitation  in  favour  of  Queen  Caroline  was  continued  by  her  downed. 
claim  to  be  crowned  along  with  her  husband.  An  intimation 
being  given  that  no  preparations  were  to  be  made  for  her  to 
take  a  part  in  the  ceremony,  she  petitioned  that  she  might  be 
heard  by  her  Attorney  General  before  the  Privy  Council  in 
support  of  her  right,  and  he  argued  at  great  length  that, 
although  the  King  must  give  the  order  for  the  Queen's 
coronation,  he  was  as  much  bound  by  law  to  do  so  as  to  issue 
a  writ  to  an  hereditary  peer  to  sit  in  Parliament.  He 
succeeded  in  showing  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the 
Queens  Consort  of  England  had  been  crowned  along  with  the 
King ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  turned  out  that  in  five  instances 
the  King  had  been  crowned  alone,  with  a  wife  living  and 
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CHAP,     then  in  England.     Brouglmra  was  so  hard  pressed  as  to  be 
'        obliged   to  argue  that   although   there   was   no   proof  that 
A.D.  1821.    Henrietta   Maria  was   crowned   along   with   Charles  I.,  the 
event  might  have  happened  without  being  noticed  by  heralds 
:  or  historians,    and   that    the   explanations   of  her    absence 

given  by  contemporary  writers — from  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ducting the  ceremony,  she  being  a  Eoman  Catholic — were 
wholly  to  be  disregarded.  Uniform  usage  failing,  he  was 
driven  to  such  arguments  as  these  : — 

"  Doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  validity  of  a  King's  marriage, 
and  as  celebrating  the  coronation  of  the  Consort  tends  to  make 
the  testimony  of  it  public  and  perpetual,  so  omitting  it,  and, 
still  more,  the  withholding  that  solemnity,  has  a  tendency  to 
raise  suspicions  against  the  marriage,  and  to  cast  imputations 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  contrary  to  the  genius  antl 
policy  of  the  law.  The  Queen  Consort's  coronation  is  not  so 
much  a  right  in  herself  as  in  the  realm  ;  or  rather  it  is  a  right 
given  to  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  realm,  in  like  manner  as  the 
King's  rights  are  conferred  upon  him  for  the  common  weal ;  and 
hence  is  derived  an  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  Queen  has 
always  enjoyed  it  by  favour  of  her  Consort,  who  directs  her  to 
be  crowned  as  a  matter  of  grace.  The  law  and  constitution  of 
this  country  are  utterly  repugnant  to  any  such  doctrine  as  grace 
or  favour  from  the  crown  regulating  the  enjoyment  of  public 
rights.  The  people  of  these  realms  hold  their  privileges  and 
immunities  by  the  same  title  of  law  whereby  the  King  holds  his 
crown,  with  this  difference,  that  the  crown  itself  is  only  holden 
for  the  better  maintaining  those  privileges  and  immunities." 

The  claim  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  urged  rather  turned  public 
opinion  against  the  Queen,  for  although  it  might  be  very  fit 
that  she  should  be  prayed  for,  whatever  her  character  and 
conduct  might  have  been,  the  notion  of  her  being  exhibited 
before  the  people  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  and  that  they  should  be  jointly  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the  holy  oil,  shocked  the 
common  sense  and  right  feeling  of  all. 

In  making  the  claim  she  acted  by  the  indiscreet  advice 

of  her  Attorney  General ;  but  she  injured  herself  still  more 

19th  July,    by  attenipting,    contrary   to   his    earnest  remonstrances,  to 
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force  her  way  into  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  of  the  ^?y4^- 
Coronation.      She  was   repulsed   amidst  the   hisses,  instead  ' 

of  the    plaudits,   of   the    mob,   and    the    mortification    she  a.d.  1821. 

suffered  was  supposed  to  have  brought  on  the  disorder  which,  Queen's 

very  soon  afterwards,  suddenly  put  an  end  to  her  melancholy  ^^'^  J^ 
career. — (See  Appendix). 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

FROM    THE    DEATH    OF    QUEEN   CAROLINE   TILL   HE   BECOMES 
LORD   CHANCELLOR. — 1821-1830. 

CHAP.     The  death  of  Queen  Caroline  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Brougham. 
He  not  only  was  lowered  in  political  consequence  by  losing 


AD  1821  ^^  instrument  of  annoyance  which  he  could  wield  with  effect, 
Bioutrham  but  it  touched  him  very  closely  in  his  profession ;  for,  losing 
obLged  to      Yus  ofifice  of  Attorney  General  to  the  Queen,  he  was  obliged 

doff  his  silk  _  •'  .... 

sown  and  to  to  doff  his  silk  gowu  and  full-bottom  wig,  and  attiring  himself 
omiss!«/f.  g^g^jj^  -j^  bombazin  and  a  common  tie,  to  "take  his  place  in 
court  without  the  bar  accordingly."  George  IV.  had  the 
pusillanimity  to  make  a  personal  affair  between  himself  and 
Brougham  and  Denman  of  what  had  passed  during  the  Queen's 
trial.  Out  of  revenge  for  having  been  compared  by  them  to 
Nero,  he  expressed  a  determined  resolution  that  neither  of 
them  should  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  his  "  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,"  and  that  they  should  be  depressed  as  long 
and  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  depress  them.  This 
resolution,  to  which  he  long  adhered,  till  it  was  finally  over- 
come by  the  manly  representations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
at  first  annoyed  Brougham  very  much ;  but  the  ex-Attorney 
soon  found  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  his  consequence  was  rather 
enhanced  by  being  considered  the  victim  of  royal  animosity 
because  he  had  courageously  done  his  duty. 
His  speecii  Now  lie  conductcd  to  a  successful  termination  two  prosecu- 
Blacmv.  tions  connected  with  the  late  Queen,  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  her  lifetime.  The  first  was  a  criminal  information 
granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  the  Rev.  ]\lr. 
Blacow  for  a  libellous  sermon  delivered  by  him  from  the  pulpit 
the  Sunday  after  the  Queen's  procession  to  St.  Paul's  to  return 
thanks  for  her  victory  over  all  her  enemies.  The  defendant 
addressed  his  congregation  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  After  compassing  sea  and  land  with  her  guilty  paramour  to 
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gratify  to  the  full  her  impure  desires,  and  even  polluting  the      ^^j^^- 
Holy  Sepulclire    itself  with    her   presence— to  which   she   was  ' 

carried  in  mock  majesty  astride  upon  an  ass — she  returned  to  ^^  ^^^i, 
this  hallowed  soil  so  hardened  in  sin,  so  bronzed  with  infamy, 
so  callous  to  every  feeling  of  decency  or  shame,  as  to  go  on 
Sunday  last,  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  adultery,  to  kneel  down  at 
the  altar  of  that  God  who  is  'of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity,'  when  she  ought  rather  to  have  stood  barefooted  in  the 
aisle,  covered  with  a  shirt  as  white  as  'unsunned  snow,'  doing 
penance  for  her  sins.  Till  this  had  been  done,  I  would  never 
have  defiled  my  hands  by  placing  the  sacred  symbols  in  hers ;  and 
this  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  do  in  those  good  old  days 
when  Church  discipline  was  in  pristine  vigour  and  activity." 

The  rule  for  the  criminal  information  was  granted  in  the 
Queen's  lifetime  on  the  application  of  her  Attorney  General, 
without  an  affidavit  (as  is  usually  required)  denying  the  truth 
of  the  imputations.  He  says  she  was  eager  to  make  such  an 
affidavit,  but  that  he  would  not  permit  her  to  do  so,  because 
on  searching  for  precedents  it  was  found  that  a  Queen,  on 
account  of  her  dignity  and  supposed  impeccability,  was  en- 
titled to  tlie  protection  of  the  Court  agaiust  calumny,  without 
any  declaration  of  innocence,  and  it  was  thought  that  to  make 
an  affidavit  in  this  instance  would  have  been  to  derogate  from 
the  lleguial  prerogative  : — 

"  During  the  interval  between  the  information  being  obtained 
and  tried,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  an  event  happened  which 
gave  a  peculiarly  mournful  interest  to  the  proceeding — the  death 
of  this  great  Princess,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  unwearied  and 
imrelenting  persecution  of  her  enemies.  A  circumstance  well 
fitted  to  disai-m  any  malignity  merely  human  seemed  only  to 
inspire  fiesh  bitterness  and  new  fury  into  the  breast  of  the 
ferocious  priest."  * 

The  trial  came  on  before  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  at  Lancaster, 
when  the  defendant,  as  his  own  counsel,  reiterated  and  aggra- 
vated all  the  criminatory  charges  in  the  libel. 

The  late  Queen's  Attorney  General,  now  a  simple  outer 
barrister,  conducted  the  prosecution  with  great  good  taste. 
Having  read  the  above  passage  from  the  sermon,  and  made  a 
few  simple  comments  upon  it,  he  thus  concluded  : — 

*  '  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,"  vol.  i.,  p.  296. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


A.D.  1821. 


The  best 
speech  he 
ever  de- 
livered, 
against  the 
clergy  of 
Durham  and 
Dr.  Phil- 
potts. 


"  Of  the  illustrious  and  ill-fated  individual  who  was  the  object 
of  this  unprovoked  attack,  I  forbear  to  speak.  She  is  now 
removed  from  such  low  strife,  and  there  is  an  end, — I  cannot  say 
of  her  chequered  life,  for  her  existence  was  one  continued  scene 
of  suffering,  of  disquiet,  of  torment  from  injustice,  oppression, 
and  animosity  by  all  who  either  held  or  looked  up  to  emolu- 
ment or  aggrandisement,  all  who  either  possessed  or  courted 
them  ;  but  the  grave  has  closed  over  her  unrelenting  persecu- 
tions. Unrelenting  I  may  well  call  them,  for  they  have  not 
spared  her  ashes.  The  evil  passions  which  beset  her  steps  in 
life,  have  not  ceased  to  pursue  her  memory  with  a  resentment 
more  relentless,  more  implacable  than  death.  But  it  is  yours  to 
vindicate  the  broken  laws  of  your  country.  If  your  verdict  shall 
have  no  effect  on  the  defendant — if  he  still  go  on  unrepenting 
and  unabashed — it  will  at  least  teach  others,  or  it  will  warn  them 
and  deter  them  from  violating  the  decency  of  private  life,  betray- 
ing sacred  public  duties,  and   nsulting  the  majesty  of  the  Law." 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.* 

Brougham's  next  speech  was,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best 
he  ever  delivered  either  at  the  bar  or  in  Parliament,  and  I 
would  almost  say  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  bound  up  in  a  collec- 
tion of  English  oratory  ^Yith  Erskine's  and  Burke's.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline  was  received  all  over  the  king- 
dom with  the  usual  mark  of  respect  to  the  Eoyal  Family,  of 
solemnly  tolling  the  bells  of  all  cathedrals  and  churches, 
except  in  the  city  of  Durham.  This  omission  was  commented 
upon  with  great  severity  in  a  ne^^  spaper  called  the  '  Durham 
Chronicle,'  which  contained  the  following  strictures  on  the 
Durham  clergy : — 

"  In  this  episcopal  city,  containing  six  churches  independently 
of  the  cathedral,  not  a  single  'bell  announced  the  departure  of 


*  Brougham  was  extremely  indignant  at  the  mildness  of  the  punishment, 
but  had  his  revenge  by  insLrting  in  an  introduction  which  he  wrote  to  a 
printed  account  of  the  trial,  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  King's  '  History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1745,'  a  favourite  Jacobite  production,  the  following  extract  : 
"  Blacones  apud  Anglos  sunt  infamcs  dclatores,  gigantura  iilii ;  quos  natura 
malevolos  spes  proemii  iiiduxit  in  summum  scelus  :  qui  quum  castos  ct  integcr- 
rimos  viros  accu.s;ire  soloant,  ouniia  coutingnnt,  et  non  niodo  perjuria  sua 
vendunt,  verura  ctiani  alios  inipelhuit  ad  pejerandum.  Nomen  suniunt  a  IJliicow 
quodam  sacerdote,  qui  ob  nefarias  suas  delatioues  donatus  est  cauouicatu 
Vindsoriensi  a  regoi  priefecto." 


A.D,  1822. 
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the  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  most  injured  of  Queens — the  CHAP, 
most  persecuted  of  women.  Thus  the  brutal  enmity  of  those 
who  embittered  her  mortal  existence  pursues  her  in  her  shroud. 
We  know  not  whether  any  actual  orders  were  issued  to  prevent 
this  customary  sign  of  mourning ;  but  the  omission  plainly 
indicates  the  kind  of  spirit  which  predominates  among  our 
clergy.  Yet  these  men  profess  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  to  teach  his  precepts,  to  inculcate  his 
spirit,  to  promote  harmony,  charity,  and  Christian  love !  Out 
upon  such  hypocrisy !  It  is  such  conduct  which  renders  the 
very  name  of  our  established  clergy  odious  till  it  stinks  in  the 
nostrils." 

The  Court  of  Kinpf's  Bench  having  granted  a  rale  to  show 
cause  why  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  filed  against 
Mr.  Williams,  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper,  for  a  libel 
upon  the  clergy  of  Durliam,  Mr.  Brougham  in  vain  tried  to 
show  that  the  rule  should  be  discharged,  on  the  ground  that 
the  alleged  libel  was  a  fair  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
public  functionaries,  and  that  the  Durham  clergy  themselves 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  much  stronger  language  even 
as  applied  to  one  another.  As  an  example  he  read  an  extract 
from  the  writings  of  Bishop  Barnes,  who  says  of  Durham,  iu 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  "  it  is  Augeas  Stabulum  ;"  and  of 
the  Durham  clergy,  that  "  they  do  stink  in  the  nose  of  God 
and  his  people."  He  further  observed  that  the  same  freedom 
of  tone  was  preserved  by  the  Durham  clergy  of  the  present 
day,  "  for  Mr.  Pliilpotts,*  one  of  the  number,  publishes  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  describes  Mr.  Williams,  the  defendant, 
of  whom  he  and  his  brethren  now  complain,  as  '  a  miserable 
mercenary,  who  eats  the  bread  of  prostitution  and  panders  to 
the  low  appetites  of  those  who  cannot,  or  who  dare  not,  cater 
for  their  own  malignity.' "  The  rule  was  nevertheless  made 
absolute,  and  the  trial  came  on  at  the  Durham  Summer 
Assizes,  1822. 

Coltman,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  (afterwards  a  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas),  then  a  barrister  on  the  Northern  circuit, 
told  me  that  the  night  before  the  trial  he  saw  Brougham  in  a 
sequestered  spot  by  the  river  side  pacing  backwards  and  for- 

*  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
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^^^-      wards  with  folded  arms,  and  tliat  as  he  approached,  Brougham 
'        suddenly  turned  round,  held  up  both  hands,  and  exclaimed 
A.D.  1822.    in  a  hollow  voice,  "  Avaunt !  depart !     I  am  distilling  venom 
for  the  Durham  clergy  I " 

I  can  only  give  two  specimens  of  what  he  poured  out  next 
day.  Thus  he  commented  upon  the  English  hierarchy  and 
that  portion  of  it  who  were  the  prosecutors  on  this  occasion — 
alluding  to  the  visit  which  George  IV.  was  then  making  to 
his  Presbyterian  kingdom  of  Scotland  : — 

"  If  any  hierarchy  in  all  the  world  is  bound  on  every  principle 
of  consistency — if  any  Church  shoiild  be  forward  not  only  to 
suffer  but  provoke  discussion,  to  stand  upon  that  title  and  chal- 
lenge the  most  unreserved  inquiry — it  is  the  Protestant  Church 
of  England ;  first,  because  she  has  nothing  to  dread  from  it ; 
secondly,  because  she  is  the  very  creature  of  free  inquiry — the 
offspring  of  repeated  revolutions  —  and  the  most  reformed  of 
the  reformed  Churches  of  Europe.  But  surely  if  there  is  any 
one  corner  of  Protestant  Europe  where  men  ought  not  to  be 
rigorously  judged  in  ecclesiastical  controversy — where  a  large 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  conflict  of  irreconcilable 
opinions — where  the  harshness  of  jarring  tenets  should  be 
patiently  borne,  and  strong,  or  even  violent  language,  be  not  too 
narrowly  watched — it  is  this  very  realm,  in  which  we  live  under 
three  different  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  owe  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign,  who,  in  one  of  his  kingdoms,  is  the  head  of  the 
Church,  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  men ;  while,  in  another, 
neither  he  nor  any  earthly  being  is  allowed  to  assume  that  name 
^a  realm  composed  of  three  great  divisions,  in  one  of  which 
Prelacy  is  favoured  by  law  and  approved  in  practice  by  an  Epis- 
copalian people ;  while,  in  another,  it  is  protected  indeed  by 
law,  but  abjured  in  practice  by  a  nation  of  sectaries,  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian ;  and,  in  a  third,  it  is  abhorred  alike*  by  law 
and  in  practice,  repudiated  by  the  whole  institutions  of  the 
country,  scorned  and  detested  b}''  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants. 
His  Majesty,  almost  at  the  time  in  which  I  am  speaking,  is 
about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern  provinces  of  this 
island,  accompanied  by  certain  of  his  chosen  counsellors,  a 
portion  of  men  who  enjoy  unenvied,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
admiration  of  other  countries,  and  the  wonder  of  their  own — 
and  there  the  Prince  will  see  much  loyalty,  great  learning,  some 
splendour,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  and  of  the  insti- 
tutions whicli  made  it  flourish.     But  one  thiuLr  he  will  not  sec. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  many  who  hear  me  incredible,     CHAP, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  he  will  see  no  such 
thing  as  a  Bishop ;   not  such  a  thing  is  to  be  found  from  the 
Tweed  to  John  o'  Groat's ;  not  a  mitre ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  a 
minor  canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean ;  and  in  all  the  land  not  one 
single  curate,  so  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are  they  in  Scot- 
land ;  in  such  outer  darkness  do  the)''  sit,  that  they  support  no 
cathedrals,  maintain  no  phualists,  suffer  no  non-residence ;  nay, 
the  poor  benighted  creatures  are  ignorant  even  of  tithes.     Kot 
a  sheaf,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  pig,  or  the  value  of  a  plough-penny  do 
the    hapless    mortals   render  from    year's   end   to   year's   end ! 
Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what  makes  it  infinitely  more  touching, 
is  to  witness  the  return  of  g(Jod  for  evil  in  the  demeanour  of  this 
wretched  race.     Under  all  this  cruel  neglect  of  their  spiritual 
concerns,  they  are  actually  the  most  loyal,  contented,  moral,  and 
religious  people  anywhere,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Let  us  hojDe  (many,  indeed,  there  are,  not  afar  off,  who  will  with 
unfeigned  devotion  pray)  that  his  Majesty  may  return  safe  from 
the  dangers  of  his  excursion  into  such  a  country — an  excursion 
most  perilous  to  a  certain   portion  of  the  Cliurch,  should  his 
royal  mind  be  infected  with  a  taste  for  cheap  establishments, 
a  working  clergy,  and  a  pious  congregation !     But  compassion 
for  our  brethren  in  the   north   has   drawn  me  aside  from  my 
purpose,  which  was  merely  to  remind  you  how  preposterous 
it  is  in  a  country  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  polity  is  framed 
upon  plans  so  discordant,  and  the  religious  tenets  themselves  are 
so  various,  to  require  any  very  measured  expressions  of  men's 
opinions  upon  questions  of  Church  government.     And  if  there 
is  any  part  of  England  in  which  an  ample  licence  ought  more 
especially  to  be  admitted  in  handling  such  matters,  I  say  without 
hesitation  it  is  this  very  Bishopric,  where  in  the  19th  century, 
you  live  under  a  Palatine  Triuce,  the  Lord  of  Durham;  where 
the  endowment  of  the  hierarchy — I  may  not  call  it  enormous,  but 
I  trust  I  shall  be  permitted  without  offence  to  term  it  splendid; 
where  the  establishment  I  dare  not  whisper  proves  grinding 
to  the  people,  but  I  will  rather  say  is  an  incalculable,  an  in- 
scrutable  blessing  —  only   it   is   prodigiously   large;    showered 
down  in  a  profusion  somewhat  overpowering ;  and  laying  the 
inhabitants  under  a  load   of  obligation   overwhelming  by  its 
weight.     It  is  in  Durham  where  the  Church  is  endowed  with  a 
splendour  and  a  power  unknown  in  monkish  times  and  popish 
countries,  and  the  clergy  swarm  in  every  corner,  an'  it  were 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter — it  is  here  where  all  manner  of  con- 
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CHAP,      flicts  are  at  eacli  moraent  inevitable  between  the  people  and  the 
^^'         pi-iests,  that  I  feel  myself  warranted  on  their  behalf,  and  for  their 
protection — for  the  sake  of  the   Establishment,  and  as  the  dis- 
creet advocate  of  that  Church  and  that  clergy — for  the  defence 
of  their  very  existence, — to  demand  the  most  unrestrained  dis- 
cussion for  their  title  and  their  actings  under  it.     For  them,  in 
this  a""e,  to  screen  their  conduct  from  investigation,  is  to  stand 
self-convicted;    to  shrink  from  the  discussion  of  their  title,  is 
to  confess  a  flaw ;  he  must  be  the  most  shallow,  the  most  blind 
of  mortals,  who  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  if  that  title  is 
protected  only  by  the  strong  ann  of  the  law,  it  becomes  not 
worth  the  parchment  on  which  it  is  engrossed,  or  the  wax  that 
dangles  to  it  for  a  seal.     I  have  hitherto  all  along  assumed, 
that  there  is  nothing  impure  in  the  practice  under  the  system ; 
I  am  admitting  that  every  person  engaged  in  its  administration 
does  every  one  act  which  he  ought,  and  which  the  law  expects 
him  to  do ;  I  am  supposing  that  up  to  this  hour  not  one  un- 
worthy member  has  entered  within  its  pale;   I  am  even  pre- 
suming that  up  to  this  moment  not  one  of  those  individuals  has 
stept  beyond  the  strict  line  of  his  sacred  functions,  or  given  the 
slightest  offence  or  annoyance  to  any  human  being.     I  am  taking 
it  for   granted  that   they  all  act  the  part  of  good  shepherds, 
making  the  welfare  of  their  flock  their  first  care,  and  only  occa- 
sionally bethinking  them  of  shearing,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
too  luxuriant  growth  of  the  fleece  proving  an  encumbrance,  or 
to  eradicate  disease.     If,  however,  those  operations  be  so  con- 
stant that  the  flock  actually  live  under  the  knife ;  if  the  shep- 
herds  are   so  numerous,  and   employ  so  large  a  troop  of  the 
watchful  and  eager  animals  that  attend  them  (some  of  them  too 
with  a  cross  of  the  fox,  or  even  the  wolf,  in  their  breed),  can  it 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  poor  creatures  thus  fleeced,  and  hunted, 
and  barked  at,  and  snapped  at,  and  from  time  to  time  worried, 
should  now  and  then  bleat,  dream  of  preferring  the  rot  to  the 
shears,  and  draw  invidious,  possibly  disadvantageous  comparisons 
between  the  wolf  without,  and  the  shepherd  within  the  fold? 
It  cannot  be  helped ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  suffering 
should  beget  complaint ;  but  for  those  who  have  caused  the  pain 
to  complain  of  the  outcry  and  seek  to  punish  it — for  those  who 
have  goaded  to  scourge  and  to  gag,  is  the  meanest  of  all  in- 
justice.    It  is  moreover  the  most  pitiful  folly  for  the  clergy  to 
think  of  retaining  their  power,  privileges,  and  enormous  wealth, 
without   allowing  free  vent   for   complaints   against  abuses  in 
the  Establishment  and   delinquency  in  its  members;    and   in 
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this  prosccTition  they  have  displayed  that  folly  in  its  supreme      CHAP, 
degree."  ^^- 

He  then  went  over  the  parts  of  the  alleged  libel  most  com-  a.d,  I822. 
plained  of,  insisting  that  its  language  was  mild  compared  with 
that  of  ]\[ilton  and  other  writers  eminent  for  their  piety  as 
well  as  genius,  and  contended  that  the  heartless  and  disloyal 
conduct  of  the  prosecutors  in  insulting  the  memory  of  the 
Queen  would  have  justified  strictures  much  more  severe. 
Tiuis  he  concluded  by  drawing  the  eyes  of  all  upon  Dr. 
Philpotts,  the  supposed  instigator  of  the  prosecution,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  near  the  Judge : — 

"  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Scarlett,  has  sympathised  with  the 
priesthood,  and  innocently  enough  lamented  that  they  possess 
not  the  power  of  defending  themselves  through  the  public  press. 
Let  him  be  consoled — they  are  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  the 
aid  of  the  press  as  through  him  they  have  represented  them- 
selves to  be.  They  have  largely  used  that  press  (I  wish  I  could 
say  'as  not  abusing  it'),  and  against  some  persons  very  near  me; 
I  mean  especially  against  my  client,  the  defendant,  whom  they 
prosecute,  having  scurrilously  and  foully  libelled  him  through 
that  great  vehicle  of  public  instruction,  over  which,  for  the 
first  time,  among  the  other  novelties  of  the  day,  I  now  hear  they 
have  no  control.  Not  that  they  wound  deeply  or  injure  much ; 
but  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs — without  hurting,  they  give  trouble 
and  discomfort.  The  insect  brought  into  life  by  corruption,  and 
nestled  in  fi.lt h,  though  its  flight  be  lowly  and  its  sting  puny, 
can  swarm  and  buzz,  and  irritate  the  skin  and  ofi'end  the  nostril, 
and  altogether  give  nearly  as  much  annoyance  as  the  wasp, 
whoso  nobler  nature  it  aspires  to  emulate.  These  reverend 
slanderers— these  pious  backbiters — devoid  of  force  to  wield  the 
sword,  snatch  the  dagger,  and,  destitute  of  wit  to  point  or  to  barb 
it  and  make  it  rankle  in  the  wound,  steep  it  in  venom  to  make 
it  fester  in  the  scratch.  The  much  venerated  personages  whose 
hai-mless  and  unprotected  state  is  now  deplored,  have  been  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  calumny,  as  well  as  largest  con.sumers  of 
the  base  article — the  especial  promoters  of  that  vile  traffic, 
of  late  the  disgrace  of  the  country — both  furnishing  a  constant 
demand  for  the  slanders  by  which  the  press  is  polluted,  and 
prostituting  themselves  to  pander  for  the  appetites  of  others: 
and  now  they  come  to  demand  protection  from  retaliation,  and 
shelter  from  just  exposure  ;  and  to  screen  themselves,  would  have 
you  prohibit  all  scrutiny  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  exist,  and 
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CHAP,  the  mal-practices  by  wliicli  they  disgrace  their  calling.  After 
abusing  and  well-nigh  dismantling,  for  their  own  despicable 
purposes,  the  great  engine  of  instruction,  they  would  have  you 
annihilate  all  that  they  have  left  of  it,  to  secure  their  escape. 
They  have  the  incredible  assurance  to  expect  that  an  English 
jury  will  conspire  with  them  in  this  wicked  design.  They 
expect  in  vain!  If  all  existing  institutions  and  all  public 
functionaries  must  henceforth  be  sacred  from  question  among  the 
people ;  if,  at  length,  the  free  press  of  this  country,  and  with 
it  the  freedom  itself,  is  to  be  destroyed — at  least  let  not  the 
heavy  blow  fall  from  your  hands.  Leave  it  to  some  profligate 
tyrant;  leave  it  to  a  mercenary  and  effeminate  Parliament — a 
hireling  army,  degraded  by  the  lash,  and  the  readier  instrument 
for  enslaving  its  countiy ;  leave  it  to  a  pampered  House  of 
Lords— a  venal  House  of  Commons — some  vulgar  minion,  servant- 
of-all-work  to  an  insolent  Court — some  unprincipled  soldier, 
unknown,  thank  God !  in  our  times,  combining  the  talents  of  a 
usurper  with  the  fame  of  a  captain;  leave  to  such  desperate 
hands,  and  such  fit  tools,  so  horrid  a  work !  But  you,  an  Englij^h 
jury,  parent  of  the  press,  yet  supported  by  it,  and  doomed  to 
perish  the  instant  its  health  and  strength  are  gone — lift  not 
you  against  it  an  unnatural  hand.  Prove  to  us  that  our  rights 
are  safe  in  your  keeping;  but  maintain,  above  all  things,  the 
stability  of  our  institutions  by  well  guarding  their  comer-stone. 
Defend  the  Church  from  her  worst  enemies,  who,  to  hide  their 
own  misdeeds,  would  veil  her  solid  foundations  in  darkness ; 
and  proclaim  to  them  by  your  verdict  of  acquittal,  that  hence- 
forward, as  heretofore,  all  the  recesses  of  the  sanctuary  must  be 
visited  by  the  continual  light  of  day,  and  by  that  light  all  its 
abuses  be  explored ! " 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of  publisliing  a  libel 
against  the  clergy  residing  in  and  near  the  city  of  Durham 
and  the  suburbs  thereof."  Next  term  a  rule  was  granted  to 
sliow  cause  why  judgment  should  not  be  arrested,  on  the 
ground  that  this  finding  did  not  agree  with  the  information, 
and  that  the  offence  found  was  too  vague  to  justify  any  prose- 
cution. Cause  was  not  shown,  and  the  prosecution  was  allowed 
to  drop. 

In  truth,  it  ought  never  to  have  been  instituted,  and  tlie 
Judges  were  justly  punished  for  having  improperly  granted 
tlie  information  by  the  difficulties  in  which  tliey  were  involved, 
and  the   ridicule  which   they  incurred.     One  of  them,  Mr. 
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Justice  Best,  showed  such  zeal  and  ignorance  in  trying  to     CIIAP. 
answer  the  objection  that  no  one  could  tell  what  class  of  " 

clergymen  was  meant  by  "  the  clergy  residing  in  and  near  a.d.  i&2-2. 
Durham,"  that  he  asked,  "  Are  Dissenters  ever  calleil  clergy  ?  " 
— when  he  was  truly  told  that  not  only  are  Roman  Catliolic 
priests  allowed  to  be  "  clergj'^ "  by  the  Church  of  England 
herself,  but  that  Presbyterian  ministers  are  denominated 
"  clergy  "  in  many  Acts  of  Parliament. 

This  prosecution  closed  the  jjublic  proceedings  respecting 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  in  which 
Brougham  had  made  a  very  conspicuous  figure. 

During  the  five  following  years  and  until  the  formation  of  Rapid  re- 
Mr.  Canning's  administration  nothing  occurred  materially  to  five  veais' 
alter  his  position   either  professionally  or  politically.     Tlie  which  inter- 
King's  resentment  against  him  not  having  cooled,  he  continued  tween  the 
to  wear  a  stuff  gown.    His  practice  at  the  bar  rather  declined  ;  ^ggt^Vnd 
nevertheless,  from  the  notoriety  of  the  cases  in  which  he  Avas  the  forma- 
retained  ho  was  a  good  deal  before  the  public  as  an  advocate,  ^^^Jl  Go-"" 
and  the  splendour  of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  ^ernment. 
of  steady  use  to  hira  professionally  by  inspiring  clients  with 
the  natural  desire  of  having  for  their  counsel  a  gentleman  so 
much  talked  of,  and  so  much  praised  as  well  as  abused  in  the 
newspapers.     I  do  not   find   any  other   case  of  permanent 
celebrity  which  he  patronised  while  he  continued  at  the  bar; 
and  as  a  mere  barrister-at-law  he  would  soon  have  been  for- 
gotten, being  much  inferior  to  Follett  and  others,  of  whom  the 
next  generation  will  know  nothing. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  maintained  and  extended  his 
reputation.  His  great  subjects  were  Slavery,  Education, 
Public  Charities,  and  Law  Reform.  The  slave-trade  had 
been  abolished  before  he  entered  Parliament ;  but  he  gave  new 
efficiency  to  that  measure  by  passing  an  Act  by  which  it  was 
made  felony  for  any  British  subject  to  be  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  Education  he  had  great  designs,  for  he  vowed  the  re- 
formation of  our  Universities  and  public  schools,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  instruction  for  the  whole  mass  of 
the  lower  orders.  At  tii'st  he  caused  much  consternation  by 
summoning  some  of  the  Dons  from  Oxford  and  the  Masters 
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CHAP,     from  Eton,  and  catechising  them  about  their  antiquated  pro- 
'        cesses.     Wearing  his  hat  as  Chairman,  they  compUiined  (I 


A.D.  1822.   make  no  doubt  without  cause)  of  his  treating  them  rudely, 
and  they  said  the  Committee-room  resembled  the  Court— 

"  Where  England's  Monarch  once  uncovered  sat, 
While  Bradshaw  buUied  m  a  broad-brimmed  hat." 

But  these  inquiries  produced  no  practical  effect,  as  the  Uni- 
yersities  and  public  schools  could  not  be  touched  without 
sacrilege,  and  the  divisions  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
effectually  prevented  the  establishment  of  any  general  system 
of  education.  But  Brougham  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
founder  of  London  University  College,  open  to  all  religions, 
although  Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,' 
complained  to  me  (and  I  believe  justly)  that  the  ostensible 
Founder  had  stolen  the  plan  from  him, — the  poet  concluding 
his  narrative  by  exclaiming,  "  Greatest,  brightest,  meatiest  of 
ipankind!" 

His  efforts  to  remedy  the  abuses  in  public  charities  cost 
the  nation  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  distributed 
among  various  sets  of  Commissioners,  but  as  yet  no  real 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  their  labours. 

In  Law  Reform  he  was  more  successful ;  and  I  shall  here- 
after have  much  to  say  of  his  services  in  this  department. 
11th  Feb.  The  first  great  speech  which  he  made  in  Parliament,  after 

^^^^"  the  Carolinian  agitation  had  subsided,  was  on  "Agricultural 

Distress,"  and  here  he  again  showed  a  sad  ignorance  or  for- 
Brougham's  getfulucss  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy ;  he 
teltion  and"  earnestly  advocated  the  protection  of  native  industry  against 
lienor  <.f      free  trade  in  corn : — 

free- trade. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  he,  "  to  talk  in  honeyed  accents  of  suiting 
the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  throwing  bad  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. These  words,  however  smoothly  they  may  sound  upon  the 
tongue,  will  be  found,  if  interpreted,  full  of  serious  and  dan- 
gerous meaning.  They  suppose  the  laying  waste  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  England,  the  breaking  up  of  all  endearing  connexions,  the 
destruction  of  all  local  attachments,  the  most  frightful  agonies  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  bo  subjected.  To  this  conclusion  the 
thing  must,  after  all,  come.  Persons  talk  of  tlae  ruin  of  the  landed 
interest ;  but  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  the  land  will  become 
feterile,  or  that  the  houses  will  be  levelled  and  the  owners  exter- 
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minatetl.     Xo ;  what  is  understood  by  the  min  of  a  great  class,      CHAP. 

and  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  commanding  interests    '_ 

in  the  countr)^,  is  shortly  this  : — a  great  change  of  property,  much 
individual  misery.  Such  is  what  is  called  the  destruction  of  a 
class,  and  when  it  happens  to  a  community  it  becomes  the  de- 
struction of  the  State." 

He  has  lived  to  see  free  trade  in  corn  not  only  giving 
a  new  impetus  to  manufactures,  but  greatly  improving  agri- 
culture, raising  tlie  rent  of  the  landlord,  improving  the 
condition  of  the  tenant  farmer,  adding  immensely  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  labourer,  making  employment  and  contentment 
universal,  and  rendering  the  British  Empire  more  powerful 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  But  no  one  can  be 
much  blamed  for  being  deluded  by  erroneous  dogmas  in 
which  he  has  been  educated,  and  which  continue  to  be  con- 
sidered axioms  by  the  great  bulk  of  his  contemporaries. 
English  legislation  had  proceeded  for  five  centuries  upon  the 
principle  that  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn  would  be 
iniinous  to  the  State,  and  this  was  still  undoubtingly  believed 
by  statesmen  and  politicians  of  all  parties  and  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  individuals  whose  hallucinations  were 
considered  rather  fitter  for  being  cured  by  medicine  than  re- 
futed by  philosophy.  So  late  as  the  year  of  grace  1838, 
Lord  Melbourne,  at  the  head  of  a  Whig  Government,  said, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  "  the  Minister  who  should 
propose  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  would  only  be  fit  for  a 
lunatic  asylum."  And  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1841,  by  pro- 
posing that  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  should  be  permitted 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  duty,  lost  the  support  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Whigs,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  return  to  power  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  then  believed  to  be  the  devoted  friend  of 
Protection. 

The  leading  subject  of  debate  in  the  following  Session  of  a.d.  1823. 
Parliament   was   the   relief  of  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics,  ^^ot'""  >" 

y-M  •  1  1  1        T     T  /-I  /-i  the  House  of 

Cannmg,  when  about  to  proceed  to  India  as  (jrovernor-beneral.  Commons 
had   been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  and  leader  of  the  4      , 
House  of  Commons  on  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh —  and  Canning 
the  condition  of  his  appointment  (as  Avas  generally  supposed)  taU'n  imo 


z 
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CHAP,  self  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  he  was  not  seriously 
'  to  press  this  measure  upon  the  legislature.  Brougliam,  duriug 
A.D.  1823.  a  debate  u])on  a  motion  for  taking  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims 
into  consideration,  animadverted  with  great  severity  upon  a 
speech  made  by  Canning,  who  had  hitherto  been  hot  and 
impatient  in  the  cause,  but  now,  though  pretending  to  befriend 
it,  recommended  delay,  and  was  cooled  down  almost  to  the 
freezing  point : — 

"  When,"  asked  Brougham,  "  did  this  change  come  upon  him  ? 
Was  it  when  the  question  arose  whether  he  should  go  to  India 
into  honourable  exile,  or  take  office  in  England,  and  not  submit 
to  his  sentence  of  transportation,  but  be  condemned  to  hard 
labour  in  his  own  country — doomed  to  the  disquiet  of  a  divided 
council — sitting  with  his  enemies  and  pitied  by  his  friends — 
what  he  most  desired  having  become  ihe  forbidden  fruit  which  he 
must  not  touch  without  being  ejected  from  Paradise !  His  fate 
then  depended  upon  his  sentiments,  or  rather  the  part  he  was  to 
take  respecting  Emancipation.  He  has  said  to-night  that  he 
would  not  truckle  to  a  noble  lord,*  who  in  tnith  required  no 
such  sacrifice ;  but  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  when  truckling 
was  necessary,  he  exhibited  a  specimen — the  most  incredible  spe- 
cimen— of  monstrous  truckling  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  office 
that  the  whole  liistory  of  political  tergiversation  could  furnish — " 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning :  "  I  rise  to  say  that  that  is  false." 

The  Speaker  interposed,  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
declared  that  although  he  was  sorry  to  have  used  any 
word  which  was  a  violation  of  the  decorum  of  the  House, 
nothing — no  consideration  on  earth — should  induce  him  to 
retract  the  sentiment.  Mr.  Tieruey  and  several  other  members 
attempted  in  vain  to  bring  about  an  explanation,  and  at  last 
a  motion  was  made,  "That  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Canning,  and  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms." 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  in  whicli  it  was  suggested 
that  Mr.  Canning  had  misunderstood  Mr.  Brougham's  mean- 
ing in  supposing  that  any  personal  dishonour  was  imputed  to 
liim,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  conditional  retractation  of 
the  offensive  language,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  long  remained 
obstinately  silent,  at  last  said  : — 

*  Lord  Folkestouc,  afterwords  Earl  of  Kadnor. 
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"  If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  feelings  alone  I  should  wish  to      CHAP. 

finish  the   sentence  in   which  I  was  interrupted,  and  the  right   " 

honourable  gentleman  would  see  whether,  in  his  own  opinion,  that 
inten-uptiou  could  be  justified.  But  the  question  is  whether  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  has  used  the  disorderly  expres- 
sion and  myself  shall  be  taken  into  custody.  That  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  House  has  been  declared  by 
the  highest  authority,  and  no  dissent  on  this  point  has  been  ex- 
pressed. The  question  is  whether  not  only  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  has  been  unanimously  pronounced  guilty  shall 
be  taken  into  custody,  but  also  myself,  against  whom  no  charge 
has  been  made.  I  know  that  the  power  of  the  House  in  this 
respect  is  absolute ;  but  if  such  an  order  is  made,  it  wdll  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice.  I  beg  the  House 
to  understand  that  I  oppose  the  first  part  of  the  motion  no  less 
than  the  last.  I  would  by  no  means  hold  up  my  hand  for  passing 
a  censure  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  or  for  committing 
him  to  custody  for  the  expression  he  used  on  hearing  one  half  of 
the  sentence  which  I  was  about  to  deliver.  1  feel  it  extremely 
difficult  to  speak  with  the  accuracy  which  has  now  become  neces- 
bary  of  the  language  I  used.  I  will,  however,  tell  the  House 
what  I  meant  to  say,  the  facts  on  which  I  reasoned,  and  the 
inference  which  I  have  di'awn  from  these  facts.  I  believed  them 
to  be  true;  but  if  not,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  be 
erroneous,  I  shall  rejoice.  I  used  the  words  '  political  tergiversa- 
tion.' I  described  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
as  something  which  stood  prominent  in  the  history  of  parliamen- 
taiy  tergiversation.  The  expression,  I  admit,  was  strong,  but  I 
thought  it  an  expression  which  I  had  heard  used  over  and  over 
again  without  giving  offence.  I  am  sure  1  have  never  heard  of 
any  occasion  on  which  it  was  more  accurately  applied.  I  enter- 
tained a  strong  feeling,  and  I  meant  to  express  it,  with  respect  to 
the  right  honourable  member's  public  and  political  life.  As  a 
private  individual  1  never  knew  aught  of  him  but  what  did  him 
the  highest  honour.  But  having  had  the  high  honour  of  being 
connected  with  him  heretofore  in  advocating  the  Catholic  cause, 
I  understood  that  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Liverpool  he 
had  said,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  question, 
that  '  he  did  not  xcisli  that  question  to  he  discussed  again  in  Parlia- 
ment.' If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  say  so,  1  heartily 
beg  his  pardon.  But  I  read  it  in  what  professed  to  be  a  cor- 
rected coi:)y  of  his  speech.  At  that  moment  it  was  known  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  about  to  become  a  Minister 
at  home,  or  to  go  out  as  Governor-General  of  India.     And  it  was 
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CHAP,  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety  that  the  all-powerful  Lord  Chancellor 
was  in  direct  hostility  not  only  to  the  Catholic  question,  but  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  as  its  most  powerful  supporter. 
When,  therefore,  I  connected  that  Livei"pool  declaration  with  that 
hostility,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  the  office  he  now  holds,  I  could  not  repel  the  con- 
clusion I  stated  in  the  objectionable  expression.  It  was  under 
that  impression,  and  with  the  view  of  transferring  it  to  the 
House,  that  I  spoke.  If  the  expression  was  too  strong  for  the 
orders  of  the  House,  I  most  readily  apologise,  although  it  be  not 
too  strong  for  my  feelings.  I  conceived  that  I  had  a  right  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  motives  from 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  actions.  All  these  things 
seemed  to  me  to  show  a  truckling  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Ilis 
appointment  as  Minister  and  Manager  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(as  it  is  unconstitutionally  called)  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had 
formed.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  wrong  to  impute  motives  to  the 
conduct  of  any  one,  and  I  gather  from  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  doing  so  in  this  instance. 
But  I  had  a  right  to  speak  of  his  conduct  as  a  statesman,  which 
I  deplored ;  and  this  is  all  that  I  have  done.  I  am  actuated  by 
no  party,  still  less  by  any  personal,  considerations.  I  lamented 
only  a  death  blow  to  that  cause  in  which  we  had  both  been 
ardently  engaged." 

Peel,  then  the  great  anti-Catholic  leader,  not  sorry  to  see 
his  rival  damaged,  suggested  that  the  explanation  should  be 
considered  satisfactory,  and,  with  affected  magnanimity,  de- 
clared that  the  facts  must  have  been  grossly  misrepresented 
to  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  for  that  nothing 
could  by  possibility  be  more  free  from  triuikling  than  the 
manner  in  which  his  right  honourable  friend  had  accepted 
office.  The  motion  for  committing  the  two  members  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  Canning  declared  that  "  he  should  think 
no  more  of  it." 

This  scene  laid  the  foundation  for  one  of  Charles  Dickens's 
most  amusing  chapters  in  '  Pickwick,'  where  a  similar  quarrel 
was  adjusted  among  the  Fickivicldans  by  a  declaration  that 
certain  offensive  expressions  liad  not  been  used  in  their  usual 
and  natural,  but  in  their  Pichwickian  sense. 
Abolition  r.f  Thcu,  and  for  about  ten  years  longer,  such  scenes  were  not 
•lueiimg.       j.j^j.^  -^  ^i^g  House  of  Commous,  this  being  the  transition  state 
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between  the  period  when  political  duels  were  frequent  and     ^^j^^- 
creditable,  and  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  when,  political 


duels  bringing  odium  or  ridicule  upon  the  combatants,  they  a.d,  1822. 
may  be  considered  extinct.  I  remember  the  time  when 
almost  all  the  parliamentary  leaders  on  both  sides  had  "  been 
out" — Fox,  Pitt,  Tierney,  Castlereagh,  Canning,  O'Connell, 
and,  last  of  all,  Wellington  himself — but  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  single  surviving  leader  who  has  ever  actually  ex- 
changed balls  as  well  as  words  with  a  rival.  We  could  hardly 
conceive  such  a  thing  now  as  an  encounter  on  Wimbledon 
Common  between  the  solemn  Aberdeen  and  the  sprightly 
Derby,  or  between  Lord  John  Russell,  the  impersonation 
of  W'higgery,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade. 
Indeed  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  Quaker — and  the  scene  would  be  too  amusing 
if  he  should  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
to  prevent  bloodshed !  This  change  is  certainly  to  be  ap- 
plauded, as  it  not  only  puts  an  end  to  deadly  strife  but  to 
ostentatious  displays  of  mock  valour.  We  used  to  be  told 
that  without  duelling  there  would  be  intolerable  scurrility 
in  debate,  but  no  such  consequence  has  followed,  its  abolition. 
Looking  at  home,  and  casting  a  glance  across  the  Atlantic, 
we  may  see  that  decorum  in  deliberative  assemblies  is  more 
effectually  preserved  by  good  taste  and  enlightened  public 
opinion,  than  by  the  use  of  rifles,  revolvers,  or  bowie  knives. 

In  the  following  Session  of  Parliament  the  House  of 
Commons  showed  a  new  expedient  for  preventing  members 
from  fighting  duels,  by  treating  every  outrage  which  might 
provoke  a  challenge  as  proof  of  insanity.  A  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Gourlay,  whom  I  well  knew,  having  been  at 
College  with  him,  was  very  much  offended  by  some  observa- 
tions which  Mr.  Brougham  had  made  upon  him  in  presenting 
a  petition,  and,  an  apology  being  refused,  assaulted  him  with  a 
horse-Avhip  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  The  otl'ender  was  Juno,  i824. 
immediately  taken  into  custody  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and 
some  members  declaring  that  although  he  was  very  clever 
and  had  written  an  excellent  book,  he  was  very  eccentric, 
and  had  been  supposed  to  be  out  of  his  mind,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  prison  till  the  end  of  the  Session  as  a  lunatic. 
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CHAP.     The  matter  was  thus  adjusted  to  tlie  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
'        parties.     Mr.  Brougham's  honour  was  untarnished,  and  Mr. 


A.D,  1824.   Gourlay,  when  discharged,  conducted  himself  ever  after  peace- 
ably and  properly. 
Brougham's       Jq  i\^q  course  of  this  Session,  Brougham  delivered  a  speech 

SDGcch  on 

the  case  of  which  he  frankly  declared  he  considered  his  chef  d'oeuvre.  In 
mTs?  ^-^-  ^^®  introduction  to  it,  as  it  appeared  in  his  printed  Speeches, 
by  himself  published  by  him  in  1838,  he  ascribes  to  it  mainly  the  aboli- 
hiTbesT      *^o'^  0^  slavery  in  the  English  Colonies  : — 

"  All  men  now  saw  that  the  warning  given  in  the  peroration, 
though  sounded  in  vain  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  echoing 
with  a  loudness  redoubled  at  each  repetition  through  the  British 
Isles  ;  that  it  had  rung  the  knell  of  the  system ;  and  that  at  the 
fetters  of  the  slave  a  blow  was  at  length  struck  which  must,  if 
followed  up,  make  them  ftill  off  his  limbs  for  ever," 

Smith,  a  missionary  minister  in  Demerara,  had  exerted 
himself  very  zealously  in  the  conversion  of  the  negroes  to 
Christianity — teaching  them  to  read  and  to  pray,  and  in- 
culcating upon  them  the  sacredness  of  marriage  and  the 
duties  of  wedded  life.  For  such  enormities  he  was  brought 
to  trial  before  a  court^nartial  on  pretence  that  he  had 
encouraged  a  revolt,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
Brougham's  treatment  of  the  subject  might  be  good  for  a 
mixed  popular  assembly,  but  the  speech,  though  much  ap- 
plauded at  the  time,  now  that  all  accidental  interest  is  gone, 
can  hardly  be  read  through  by  the  most  indulgent  of  critics. 
There  is  no  simplicity  or  pathos  in  any  of  its  passages  that 
are  intended  to  be  touching,  and  the  air  of  exaggeration 
which  pervades  his  vehemence  sadly  detracts  from  its  effect* 
But  I  must  introduce  the  peroration  which  uttered  forth  the 
prophetic  warning,  which  rung  the  knell  of  slavery,  and 
which  struck  off  the  fetters  of  the  negro  : — 

"  This  lesson  must  now  be  taught  by  the  voice  of  Parliament 
— that  the  mother  country  will  at  length  make  her  authority 
respected ;  that  the  rights  of  j)roperty  are  sacred,  but  the  rules 
of  justice  pai'ainount  and  inviolable  ;  that  the  claims  of  the  slave 
owner  are  adaiitted,  but  the  dominion  of  Tarliamcut  indisputable  ; 
that  we  are  sovereign  alike  over  the  White  and  the  Black ;  and 
though  wo  may  for  a  season,  and  out  of  regard  for  the  interests  of 
both,  bufi'er  men  to  hold  property  in  their  fellow-creatures,  we 
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never,  for  even  an  instant  of  time,  forget  that  they  are  men,  and      CHAP, 
the  fellow-subjects  of  their  masters ;  that,  if  those  masters  shall 
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still  hold  the  same  perverse  course,  if,  taught  by  no  experience, 
warned  by  no  auguries,  scared  by  no  menaces  from  rarliament, 
or  from  the  Crown  administering  those  powers  which  Tarliament 
invoked  it  to  put  forth,  but,  blind  alike  to  the  duties,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  perils  of  their  situation,  they  rush  headlong 
through  infaaiy  to  destruction;  breaking  promise  after  promise 
made  to  delude  us;  leaving  pledge  after  pledge  unredeemed, 
extorted  by  the  pressure  of  the  passing  occasion ;  or  only,  by 
laws  passed  to  be  a  dead  letter  for  ever,  giving  such  an  illusory 
performance  as  adds  mockery  to  breach  of  faith ; — yet  a  little 
delay  ;  yet  a  little  longer  of  this  unbearable  trifling  with  the 
commands  of  the  parent  State,  and  she  will  stretch  out  her  ann, 
in  mercy,  not  in  anger,  to  those  deluded  men  themselves ;  exert 
at  last  her  undeniable  authority ;  vindicate  the  just  rights,  and 
restore  the  tarnished  honour  of  the  English  name." 

The  Session  of  1825  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  attacks  ■*•''•  ^825. 
on  Lord  Eldon   and   the  delays  of  Chancery.     Eldon  was  l^™"S^am's 

•^  ''  _  _      attacks  on 

considered  the  key-stone  of  the  great  Tory  arch  ;  and,  if  this  Lord  Eldon. 
could  be  dislodged,  an  expectation  arose  that  the  whole  fabric 
would  tumble  down  in  ruins.  Not  only  when  motions  directly 
aimed  at  him  were  debated,  but  whatever  the  professed 
subject  of  discussion  might  be,  Brougham  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  assailing  him.  For  example,  in  treating  Catholic 
emancipation,  he  represented  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  the 
only  real  obstacle  to  the  measure,  and  thus  exhorted  the  pro- 
Catholic  members  of  the  Cabinet  fearlessly  to  proceed  in  spite 
of  him : — 

"  Of  what  are  they  afraid  ?  What  is  their  ground  of  alarm  ? 
Do  they  think  he  would  resign  his  office  ?  that  he  would  quit  the 
Great  Seal  ?  Prince  Hohenloe,  the  modern  miracle- worker,  is 
nothing  to  the  man  who  could  work  such  a  miracle.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  A  more  chimerical  apprehension  never  entered 
the  brain  of  a  distempered  poet — anything  but  that.  Many 
things  may  surprise  me  ;  but  nothing  would  so  much  surprise  me 
as  that  the  noble  and  learned  individual  to  whom  I  allude  should 
quit  his  hold  of  office  while  life  remains.  A  more  superfluous 
fear  than  such  an  event  never  crossed  the  wildest  visionary  in  his 
dreams.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  think 
the  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  greatly  underrate  the 
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CHAP,  steadiness  of  mind  of  the  noble  and  learned  individual  in  ques- 
tion. I  think  they  greatly  underrate  the  firmness  and  courage 
with  which  he  bears,  and  will  continue  to  bear,  the  burthens  of 
his  high  and  important  station.  In  these  qualities  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  has  never  been  excelled — has  never,  perhaps,  been 
paralleled ;  nothing  can  equal  the  forbearance  which  he  has 
manifested.  Nothing  can  equal  the  constancy  with  which  he 
has  borne  the  thwarts  that  he  has  lately  received  on  the  questions 
of  trade.  His  patience  under  such  painful  circumstances  can  be 
rivalled  only  by  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bears  the  prolonged 
distress  of  the  suitors  in  his  own  court ;  but  to  apprehend  that 
any  defeat  would  induce  him  to  quit  office  is  one  of  the  vainest 
fears — one  of  the  most  fantastic  apprehensions — that  was  ever 
entertained  by  man.  Let  him  be  tried.  In  his  generous  mind, 
expanded  as  it  has  been  by  his  long  official  character,  there  is  no 
propensity  so  strong  as  a  love  of  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
is,  no  doubt,  convinced  that  the  higher  an  office,  the  more  unjus- 
tifiable it  is  to  abandon  it.  The  more  splendid  the  emoluments 
of  a  situation — the  more  extensive  its  patronage — the  more  he  is 
persuaded  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  a  wise  and  good  man  to  tear 
himself  from  it.  His  present  station  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
holds  as  an  estate  for  life.  That  is  universally  admitted.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  he  is  to  appoint  his  successor.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  actually  appointed  him.  If  it  be 
so,  I  warn  that  successor  that  he  will  be  exceedingly  disap- 
pointed if  he  expects  to  step  into  the  office  a  single  moment 
before  the  decease  of  its  present  holder.  However,  I  do  entreat 
that  the  perseverance  of  this  eminent  person  may  be  put  to  the 
test.  Let  the  right  honourable  gentleman  say  he  will  resign,  if 
the  Catholic  question  be  not  carried  in  the  Cabinet :  let  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  say  that  he  will  resign  if  it  be  carried.  I  am 
quite  sure  of  the  result.  The  Catholic  question  would  be  carried, 
but  the  noble  and  leained  lord  would  retain  his  place.  He  would 
behave  with  the  fortitude  which  has  distinguished  him  in  the 
other  instances  in  which  he  has  been  defeated;  and  the  country 
would  not  be  deprived,  fur  a  single  hour,  of  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  his  services." 

Next  morning,  after  reading  the  report  of  this  debate  in 
the  newspapers,  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  to  liis  daughter,  thus 
commented  upon  it : — 

"  You  will  see  that  Brougham  has  had  no  mercy  upon  tlie 
Chancellor.     Laughs  and  cheers  he  produced  from  the  conq>any 
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repeatedly  witli  Lis  jokes,  which,  however,  he  meant  to  play  off     CHAP, 
in  bitter  nialigiiity  ;  and  yet  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  some  ' 

of  the  jukes  pretty  heartily  myself.  No  young  lady  was  ever  so 
unforgiving  for  being  refused  a  silk  gown,  when  silk  gowns 
adoiTied  female  forms,  as  Brougham  is  with  me,  because,  having 
insulted  my  master,  the  insulted  don't  like  to  clothe  him  with 
distinction,  and  honour,  and  silk.  In  the  straightfurwai'd  dis- 
charge of  my  public  duty  1  shall  defy  all  my  opponents ;  their 
wit,  their  sarcasms,  their  calumnies,  I  regard  not,  whilst  conscious 
I  have  a  great  duty  to  perform,  and  that  I  have  now  in  the  suji- 
port  of  the  constituliun  in  Church  and  State.  I  shall  do  what  I 
think  right — a  maxim  I  have  endeavoured  in  past  life  to  make 
the  rule  of  my  conduct — and  trust  the  consequences  to  God." 

Notwithstanding  such  language,  the  consuminate  hypocrite, 
who  tried  at  times  to  deceive  his  own  daughter  and  himself, 
was  in  tlie  habit  of  sending  messages  to  Brougham,  lamenting 
tliat  no  impre.ssion  could  be  made  upon  the  King's  prejudices  ; 
otherwise  that  the  professional  rank  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  would  immediately  be  conferred  upon  him. 

Brougham  was  more  exasperated   by  the  wrong  done  to  Brougham 
himself  from  observing  a  job  of  the  Chancellor's,  by  which —  ""^^j^'^  ^^^' 
that  there  might  be  some  one  in  the  House  of  Lords  who  Lord  Gif 
would  do  the  Cliancellor's  duty  in  disposing  of  appeals,  the 
arrears  of  which  had   become  quite   overwhelming,  and  at 
the  same  time   who  would  not  in  any  degree  rival  him  in 
reputation  or  in  influence — Gifford  had  been  put  over  the 
heads  of  hundreds  at  the  bar,  his  superiors  in  learning  and  j^^^  y^,^ 
talent  as  well  as  in  standing.     Here  is  a  rapid  sketch  by   i^"-^- 
Brougham  of  his  career : — 

"  Lord  Gifford,  who  has  just  been  elevated  to  the  peerage,  owes 
his  advancement  to  the  favour  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  I  never 
saw  any  man  raised  to  eminence  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary. 
He  is  seen  practising  at  the  Exeter  Sessions,  and  three  weeks 
after  he  is  Solicitor  General.  The  man  so  raised  certainly  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  architect  of  his  fortunes,  being  in  no  respect 
that  architect  himself.  He  has  been  raised  to  his  present  emi- 
nence upon  the  credit  of  possessing  abilities  which  he  never 
exhibited — he  has  got  everything  upon  tick.  1  hd,ve  not  spoken 
to  an  individual  in  the  profession  who  does  not  consider  the 
noble  lord's  rise  the  most  extraordinary  flight  upwards  of  any- 
thing, except  a  balloon,  that  has  ever  been  witnessed.     After  the 
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TioHe  lord  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  point,  not  of  royal,  but 
of  chancellarian  favour — after  having  sat  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Common  Pleas  (and  I  believe  he  is  the  youngest  judge  who  ever 
sat  on  that  bench) — he  is,  by  a  sort  of  legerdemain  known  only  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  advanced  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  most  lucrative  and  the  easiest  of  the  law  appointments. 
Then,  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  that  no  latent 
seed  of  partiality  should  lurk  in  the  noble  lord's  mind,  which 
might  bias  his  judgment  in  favour  of  his  patron,  he  is  made  a 
sort  of  deputy  Chancellor  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  do  the  Chan- 
cellor's journeywork.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  make  this  person 
the  victim  of  what  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  called  political  ingrati- 
tude, he  is  pointed  out  as  the  individual  to  whom  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor means  to  leave  his  office  by  way  of  legacy.  It  is  understood 
that  the  learned  lord  means  to  make  him  his  heir  and  legatee,  by 
devising  to  him  the  Great  Seal  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life — 
that  being  the  term  for  which  it  appears  the  office  in  future  is  to 
be  held." 

Still,  when  the  division  came,  the  small  Whig  minorities 
knew  no  increase,  and  Brougham  might  have  remained  in 
stuff  for  many  more  years  to  come,  fruitlessly  uttering 
sarcasms  against  Tory  Ministers  and  their  favourites,  had  it 
not  been  for  Lord  Liverpool's  apoplexy.  This  event  brought 
about  a  contest  for  the  succession  to  his  office  which  entirely 
changed  the  aspect  of  party  politics,  and  clothed  in  silk  the 
ex-Attorney  General  of  Queen  Caroline.  Canning  liad  for 
some  years  been  at  the  head  of  a  liberal  party  in  the  Cabinet 
— not  only  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Komanists,  but 
proposing  relaxations  of  the  old  monopolist  commercial  system, 
and  in  foreign  politics  swerving  from  the  absolutism  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  which,  since  the  peace  of  Vienna,  liud  warred 
against  free  institutions  all  over  the  world.  The  contest  was 
between  Canning  and  Peel,  who,  although  in  his  heart  in- 
clined to  the  liberal  side,  at  this  time  presented  himself  as 
the  champion  of  ultra-Toryism.  After  long  intrigues,  the 
King,  caring  little  about  the  public  questions  by  which  rival 
factions  were  divided,  but  influenced  chiefly  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Conyngham,  who  then  ostensibly  held  the  station  at  Court 
of  his  mistress,  commissioned  Canning  to  submit  to  him  the 
list  of  a  new  Administration.     This  proceeding  being  made 
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known,  almost   all   his   colleagues,  by  the  advice  of  Lord     CHAP. 
Eldon,  refused  to  serve  under  him,  thinking  that  he  must  . 


fail  in  his  enterprise,  and  that  a  Government  would  be  formed    a.d,  1827, 
under   l*eel   purged  from    all   taint   of  liberality.     In   this  Cannincr's 
extremity  Canning   opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Whigs,  p'oposai  to 

C03 1 GSCG 

Although,  with  splendid  historical  recollections  to  support  with  the 
them,  they  could  still  boast  of  leaders  belonging  to  the  first  ^^'•^'S*- 
class  of  orators  and  statesmen,  their  position  as  a  party  was 
then  very  hopeless.  The  King,  according  to  the  maxim  "  we 
hate  whom  we  have  injured,"  had  held  them  in  utter  aversion 
since  he  betrayed  them  on  becoming  Regent,  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  them  was  increased  by  the  part  they  took  in  the 
affair  of  the  Queen's  trial,  to  which  he  imputed  the  cruel 
disappointment  and  the  lamentable  humiliation  he  had  then 
experienced.  The  Whigs  had  not  the  consolation  of  being 
popular  in  the  country,  and  the  phrase  of  "  storming  the 
King's  closet  "  had  become  obsolete.  They  were  believed  to 
be  wrongheaded  in  their  movements,  and  to  be  unfit  for 
office ;  and  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  supposed  to 
be  passed  upon  them  made  them  to  be  shunned  by  adven- 
turous aspirants  to  office. 

All  that  was  held  out  to  Whigs  at  this  time  was  that  a 
few  of  the  more  moderate  might  be  admitted  into  the  new 
arrangement,  with  the  hope  that,  by  degrees,  there  might  be 
a  complete  coalition  between  them  and  the  Liberal  Tories, 
headed  by  Canning.  This  proposal  was  extremely  distasteful 
to  Earl  Grey,  who  felt  that  he  could  not  be  included ;  and 
that,  losing  his  position  as  undisputed  leader  of  a  formid- 
able and  undivided  party,  he  might  soon  be  left  without 
followers  and  reduced  to  insignificance.  Brougham  took  a  Warmly 
totally  different  view  of  the  projected  coalition,  and,  from  J^"??"'"^^*^ 
Canning's  liberal  principles,  had  a  very  decent  pretext  for  Brougham. 
joining  him.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  take  office 
himself,  but  he  advised  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other  staunch 
Whigs  to  do  so,  and,  with  his  usual  energy,  declared 
his  readiness  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  new  Govern- 
ment. Thus  Canning  was  started  as  Prime  Minister ;  and, 
when  he  took  his  place  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  Brougham 
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walked  over  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  sat  down 
behind  him,  and  stuck  his  knees  into  the  back  of  his  former 
opponent. 

As  a  reward  for  his  good  services,  the  offer  was  made  to 
him  of  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ; 
but   this,  unaccompanied   by  a   peerage,  he  unhesitatingly 
declined,  as  it  would  have  disqualified  him  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  (as  he  said)  "  it  would  have  amounted  to 
shelving,  for  which  he  was  not  yet  quite  prepared."      His 
cherished  ambition  was  to  be  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
so  that  he  might  have  held  a  high  judicial  ofiSce,  which  would 
have  prepared  him  for  the  highest,  and,  still  remaining  a 
representative  of  the  people,  he  might  preserve  and  extend 
his  political  importance.    This  arrangement  might  easily  have 
been  made,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had  been  Master  of  the 
Eolls,  was  the  new  Chancellor,  having  declared  himself  for 
the  nonce  a  violent  anti-Catholic,  to  suit  the  religious  whim 
of  George  IV. ;  but,  upon  consideration,  it  was  thought  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  give  Brougham  any  judicial  promo- 
tion which   should  not  entirely  remove  him  from  politics. 
However,  the  King's  scruples  were  overcome  as  to  his  having 
a  silk  gown,  although  Lord  Eldon  had  often  declared  that 
they  were  insurmountable.     He  received  a  patent  of  prece- 
dence, which  gave  him  the  same  rank  as  if  he  had  been  a 
King's  Counsel ;  and,  once  more  rustling  in  silk,  "  he  took 
his  place  within  the  bar  accordingly,"     No  step  in  his  career 
of  advancement  probably  ever  gave  him  so  much  pleasure, 
considering  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  obtained  it,  and 
that  at  last  lie  owed  it  to  a  great  political  move,  of  which  he 
truly  said  that  he  was  pars  magna.     He  delighted  much  in 
the  new  and  prominent  role  he  now  acted  as  "  Protector  of 
the  Fusion."     He  complained  to  me,  but  with  evident  com- 
placency, of  the  trouble  he  had  in  answering  the  innumerable 
apphcations  poured  in  upon  him  for  favours  from  the  Govern- 
ment, which  it  was  supposed  that  his  interest  could  command. 
All  his  correspondents,  he  said,  concluded  with  these  words, 
"  You  have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  the  thing  is  done." 
He  assured  me  that  at  last  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  a 
lithogra[)hcd  form  of  answer,  leaving  blanks  for  name  and 
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office,  asseveratino:  tliat  '*  he  liad  no  influence  whatever  with  CiiAP. 

.  .                                      .  IV'. 
the  present  IMinisters,  although  he  wished  them  well,  and 


Mav  1st. 


that  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety  or  liope  of  succes.s,  ask    a.jj.  isjt. 
any  favour  from  them." 

Being  attacked   in   tlie  House  of  Commons  for  "going 
over,"  ho  boldly  asserted  that  in  now  supporting  Mr.  Canning 
he  acted  with  perfect  consistency;  and  he  tried  to  prove  to  defoiceTf  ^ 
an  astonished  audience  that  for  years  past  he  had  entirely  h'mseiffor 
concurred  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  this  "  liberal  states-  over."^ 
man."     Thus,  in  ironical  strain,  he  attempted  to  show  that 
on  all  great  questions  of  policy  there  had  been  entire  har- 
mony between  them : — 

"  Because  I  support  this  Government,  though  I  go  no  further, 
I  am  to  bo  charged  with  having  acceded  to  an  unnatural  coalition. 
I  am  to  be  told  there  has  been  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  alliance 
formed  between  the  right  honourable  gentleman  below  me  and 
those  friends  with  whom  I  have  had,  and  still  have,  the  happi- 
ness and  honour  of  acting.  An  unnatixral  alliance—  because  there 
are  points  of  difference  which  should  have  eternally  forbade  the 
junction !  an  unnatural  alliance — because  we  have  differed,  and 
particularly  of  late  years,  on  the  most  material  questions  of  in- 
ternal and  foreign  policy  ;  an  imnatural  alliance — because,  since 
the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  we  have  been  striving  to  rivet 
fast  to  the  chariot  wheel  of  the  Holy  Alliance  the  triumphant 
fortunes  of  Great  Britain ;  an  unnatural  coalition — because  we 
have  been  amongst  those  who  have  been  the  staunchest  friends  to 
the  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  adopted  by  that  Ministiy ; 
because,  amongst  others,  I  myself  have  been  the  constant  sup- 
porter of  those  free  doctrines  in  trade  which  were  afterwards 
received,  sanctioned,  and  carried  into  practice,  by  men  more  en- 
lightened and  of  far  more  political  weight  than  myself!  An 
unnatiu-al  coalition,  undoubtedly,  because  we  have  constantly 
differed  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as  to  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire ;  because  we,  forsooth,  have  ever  disputed 
with  him,  as  to  that  great  corner-stone,  the  mode  fitting  to  be 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  L-eland. 
Look  over  all  the  great  political  questions  that  divide  some  men 
and  api>roximatc  others  at  the  present  day.  Travel  with  your 
eyes  over  the  atl'airs  of  Europe,  or  even  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
see  the  dawn  of  liberty  in  South  America,  where  millions  are 
blessing  the  grateful  light,  while  the  hearts  of  millions  in  this 
country  are  beating  in  unison  with  theirs,  yet  rejoicing  in  their 
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west,  to  America  or  to  Europe,  to  our  domestic  policy,  or  ques- 
tions of  trade,  or  improvement  of  our  mercantile  system,  or  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  countiy, — surveying  all  those 
great  questions  which  divide  men  in  their  opinions,  and  animate 
conflicting  parties  and  rival  statesmen,  I  can  conscientiously  de- 
clare that,  passing  them  all  in  review,  I  cannot  discover  one 
single  tenet  or  sentiment,  nay,  one  solitary  feeling,  which,  prac- 
tically speaking,  has  influenced  the  councils  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  which  did 
not  find  in  my  opinion  a  firm  support,  and  in  my  feelings  a  faith- 
ftil  echo." 

A  few  days  after,  he  was  again  attacked  with  more  bitter- 
ness, and  accused  of  having,  from  selfish  motives,  deserted 
the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  again  defended 
his  consistency,  and  added  : — 

"  As  it  is  the  custom  to  talk  of  sacrifices,  I  may  mention  mine. 
I  have  quitted  a  situation  in  this  House  which,  considering  the 
influence  of  opinion  and  feeling,  was  in  the  highest  degree  grate- 
ful to  me  ;  and  in  which  I  was  surrounded  and  (if  it  may  be 
permitted  me  to  say  so)  supported  by  one  of  the  largest,  most 
important,  the  most  honourable,  and — now  I  may  say  it,  for  I 
was  privy  to  all  their  councils,  and  my  motives  cannot  be  sus- 
pected— the  most  disinterested  Opposition  that  ever  sat  within 
the  walls  of  this  House,  men  who  supported  what  they  deemed 
right,  though  it  kept  them  out  of  power,  and  confirmed  their 
adversaries  in  office ;  and  who  persevered  in  that  course  year 
after  year,  without  a  possible  hope  of  benefit  ever  accruing  to 
themselves.  I  have  quitted  that  honourable  and  eminent  situa- 
tion, enough  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  proudest  of  men,  on 
an  express  stipulation  which  utterly  excludes  the  possibility  of 
my  taking  office.  I  have  done  so  deliberately  and  advisedly.  I 
shall  be  sufficiently  gratified  in  watching  the  progress  of  those 
opinions  to  which  I  am  attached,  both  as  to  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policy ;  including  with  the  rest  the  Irish  question,  but 
not  giving  it  a  prominence  which  would  render  it  exclusive,  and 
impede  its  success  by  making  it  unpopular  in  this  country,  by 
arousing  the  religious  jealousy  of  the  people.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  has  successfully  established  a  system  of  liberal 
foreign  pcjlicy.  Upon  these  grounds  I  gave  him  my  best  assist- 
ance. Guided  by  these  principles,  and  founding  his  measures  on 
such  grounds,  in  the  course  of  his  adniinisstration  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  shall  have   from  mo  that  which  ho  has 
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a  right,  in  point  of  consistency  to  demand,  a  cordial,  zealous,  and      CHAP. 
disinterested  support."  ' 


With  Brougham's  support,  and  his  own  brilliant  eloquence,  a.d.  1827. 
Caniiing  got  on  pretty  well  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  Coalition 
in  the  Lords  he  was  "  done  to  death."  There  a  most  formid-  nmg  in  the 
able  coalition  was  formed  against  him,  led  by  the  Duke  of  ^'""feof 
Wellington  and  Lord  Grey.  The  Duke,  long  distrustful  of 
his  own  "civil  wisdom,"*  had  acquired  new  confidence,  and 
was  actually  prepared  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  Prime 
^Iini.ster.  He  considered  that  it  was  usurped  by  Canning, 
and  he  was  determined  to  expel  him  from  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  Lord  Grey  was  still  more  impatient  to  extinguish 
the  present  Government,  which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  leave 
him  a  leader  without  followers.  Therefore  a  well-understood, 
although  not  regularly-formed,  concert  arose  between  them 
to  thwart  all  ministerial  measures.  Canning  sometimes  swore 
that  he  would  go  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  defend  himself 
there,  and  the  King  was  said  to  have  offered  him  a  peerage 
for  this  purpose :  but,  if  thus  transferred,  he  was  afraid  that 
in  his  absence  Brougham  might  gain  a  great  ascendancy  in  the 
Commons,  and,  under  pretence  of  serving  him,  might  become 
his  master.  He  tided  over  the  session  of  Parliament  amidst 
shallows,  rocks,  and  breakers,  often  in  danger  of  running 
aground  or  of  going  to  the  bottom  ;  and  he  reached  the  shore 
in  a  condition  so  shattered  that  he  could  hardly  hope  to  be 
able  again  to  put  to  sea. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  Brougham  hurried  off  to  the 
Northern  circuit,  where,  with  his  new  silk  gown,  he  expected 
to  be  facile  princess.  Scarlett,  the  "  cock  of  the  walk," 
although  a  staunch  Whig  had  become  Canning's  Attorney 
General,  and  thus,  according  to  etiquette,  was  disqualified  for 
assize  business,  except  on  special  retainers.  This  step  he  bad 
taken  with  the  strong  recommendation  of  Brougham,  whose 
zeal  was  supposed  to  have  been  heightened  by  the  splendid 
opening  wliich  it  would  make  for  him.  Yet  when  they  after- 
wards  quarrelled,  the   same  Brougham   accused  Scarlett  of 

•  His  brother,  Marquis  Wellesley,  once  said  to   me,  "Arthur  Li  a  great 
commander,  but  he  has  no  civil  wisdom." 

VOL.  VIII.  2   A 
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CHAP. 
IV. 

A.D.  1827. 


Brougham's 
brilliant 
success  for  a 
time  ou  the 
Northern 
Circuit. 


His  corona- 
tion as 
Henry  IX. 


having  deserted  the  Whig  party  and  strove  to  prevent  him 
from  again  being  reconciled  to  it,  that  there  might  be  no 
man  belonging  to  it  of  superior  reputation  to  himself  as  a 
lawyer. 

For  a  short  time  Brougham's  sanguine  hopes  were  realized. 
He  had  a  brief  in  every  cause,  and  his  brilliant  speeches 
were  listened  to  with  loud  plaudits.  From  his  very  agreeable 
manners  and  power  of  amusement,  he  was  wonderfully  popular 
with  his  brother  barristers,  and,  by  way  of  "  high  jinks,"  they 
agreed  to  raise  him  to  the  royal  dignity  under  the  title  of 
Henry  IX.  Accordingly,  at  the  Grand  Court,  held  at  Lan- 
caster, he  was  crowned  with  all  due  pomp  and  solemnity. 
He  instituted  an  Order  of  Merit,  with  an  appropriate  decora- 
tion, which  he  distributed  among  those  whom  he  dubbed 
with  his  sword  Knights  of  St.  Henry.  An  ode,  composed  for 
the  occasion,  was  recited,  and  the  principal  ceremonies  of  a 
royal  coronation  were  mimicked  with  much  bmdesque  humour 
and  fun. 

Nevertheless,  his  Majesty's  reign  as  Northern  Autocrat 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  Great  as  was  the  admiration 
excited  by  his  eloquence  and  his  Avit,  it  was  found  that 
neither  juries  nor  judges  yielded  obedience  to  him.  The 
statistics  at  the  end  of  the  circuit  showed  that,  in  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  causes  tried,  where  the  new  leader 
had  been  for  the  plaintiff  the  verdict  was  for  the  defendant  ; 
and  vice  versa,  where  the  new  leader  had  been  for  the  de- 
fendant the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff.  The  points  of  law 
which  he  made  and  most  earnestly  insisted  upon  were  almost 
all  overruled.  Whereupon  a  joke  (ascribed  to  Tindal,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas)  was  widely  circu- 
lated and  created  much  mirth  in  legal  circles,  viz. :  "  whereas 
Scarlett  had  contrived  a  machine,  by  using  which  while  he 
argued  he  could  make  the  judges'  heads  nod  at  his  plea- 
sure, Brougham  had  got  hold  of  it,  but,  not  knowing  how  to 
manage  it,  when  he  argued,  the  judges,  instead  of  nodding, 
shook  their  heads." 

Truth  to  tell,  notwithstanding  his  splendid  abilities, 
Brougham  was  unaccountably  deficient  in  nisi  j^rius  tiict ; 
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and,  Soarlett  liuvinf^  left  the  circuit,  Pollock  was  now  disco-     CHAP, 
vered   to    have   a   far    better   chance   of  the    verdict   than  ' 


Brougham,  and  on  all  common  occasions  was  decidedly  pre-    a.d.  1827. 
ferred  to  him.     In  practice  at  the  bar  Tirougham  continued 
to  decline  till,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  unexpectedly  raised  to 
the  woolsack. 

His  political  career  received  a  violent  shock,  and  took  an  10"^  ^"S- 
entirely  new  turn  from  the   alarminjj^  failure  of  Canning's  ^,^^^^.  *'^ 

•'  .  .  Canning. 

health.  Hopes  had  been  entertained  that  the  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  would  rally  when  relieved  from  the  anxiety  of 
parliamentary  business  and  when  he  saw  that  the  aristocratic 
combination  against  him  rather  endeared  him  to  the  people. 
If  his  health  had  been  re-established,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  would  iiave  triumphed^  over  all  difficulties  and  long 
ruled  the  State.  In  that  case,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  history  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  !  But 
the  deadly  dart  stuck  in  Canning's  side ;  withiu  a  few  weeks 
from  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  preparations  were  making 
for  his  funeral,  and  a  subscription  had  been  begun  for  raising 
a  bronze  statue  to  his  memory. 

Brougham  heard  the  fatal  news  with  sincere  regret.  He  Lord  Go<ie- 
was  absent  from  London  when  the  new  arrangement  was  vemment. 
made  by  which  Lord  Coderich  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  1  believe  that  Brougham  was  not  even  consulted 
about  this  arrangement  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  If 
his  opinion  had  been  asked  by  his  old  friends,  the  Whigs  who 
had  joined  Canning,  he  would  have  warned  them  against  con- 
tinuing in  office,  unless  indeed  from  private  motives  of  his 
own  he  had  wished  their  destruction.  Goderich's  Government 
was  as  distasteful  both  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  Lord 
Grey  as  Canning's  had  been,  and  it  met  with  no  favour  in 
any  class  of  the  community. 

W  hen  Brou";ham  returned  to  London  after  the  Ion;;  vaca-  November, 
tion,  he  found  that  the  Government  was  sure  to  be  crushed 
before  the  approaching  Session  was  a  week  old,  and  Lord 
Goderich  anticipated  the  blow  by  a  voluntary  death. 

Now  was  formed  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government —  •^*°-  ^^-^• 
Peel  being  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, — without  »r^n^"')^'^.^ 

o  '  Wellington  s 

2  A  2  Governmeiit. 
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CHAP,     rjjjy  Whig  admixture.     Brougham  was  again  reconciled  to 
Lord  Grey,  and,  co-operating  with  him,  materially  contributed 


A.u.  1828.    to  the  advent  to   power   of  the  Whigs    as    a  party,  which 

ushered  in  the  Reform  Bill. 
Biouorham's       j^  ^jjg  House  of  Commons  tbe  lead  on  the  opposition  side 

Striicrirle  for  i  mi  l  •  •      it-i    ■  •    i        ^ 

the  lead  on     was  Still  Contested,     ihe  steady  aristocratic  VVlii-s  wished  to 
the  Opposi-    y^      considered   as   under  Lord  Althorp,    bearing   the   illus- 

tion  side.         ■-  ^    v.  r  o 

trious  historical  name  of  Spencer,  and  being  the  most  honour- 
able, amiable,  kindhearted,  straightforward,  and  excellent 
of  men,  but  destitute  of  eloquence,  of  very  limited  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  of  acquirements  not  superior  to  those  of 
an  ordinary  country  squire.  The  Whig  party  never  took 
cordially  to  Brougham,  nor  Brougham  to  the  Whig  party. 
They  had  no  confidence  in  his  steadiness,  nor  much  in  his 
sincerity;  and  he  was  constantly  alarming  them  by  coquet- 
ins:  witli  the  Radicals,  and  starting  schemes  of  his  own. 
Eetaliating,  he  complained  that  they  were  exclusive  and 
narrow  minded ;  that  resting  on  their  traditions  they  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  intellect,  and  that  they 
were  disposed  to  depress  all  Liberals  who  would  not  abjectly 
serve  in  their  clique.  Still  he  kept  on  good  terms  with 
them  all,  and  treated  the  bulk  of  them  as  his  subordinates. 
He  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  Lord  Grey ;  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  perpetual  polished  courtesy  protected  him  from  a 
sobriquet  or  any  very  familiar  appellation  ;  but  he  called  the 
I^Iarquis  of  Tavistock  "  Tavy,"  Lord  John  Russell  "  John," 
the  old  Earl  of  Lauderdale  "Jack,"  the  present  Earl  of 
Derby  "  Ned,"  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Edward  Ellice  "  the  Bear." 
He  supported  his  social  position  by  following  the  admonition 
of  Rochefoucauld,  which  I  have  observed  to  have  uniformly 
governed  both  Lyndhurst  and  Brougliam  ever  since  I  first 
knew  them,  and  wliich  they  seem  to  have  thus  translated : — 
Golden  rule  '•  In  private  conversation  flatter  those  \\\io  are  present  and 
on  w^u'm  abuse  and  ridicule  the  absent,  although  closely  connected  in 
*««^'ety.  office  or  friendsiiip  with  those  who  are  present— for  you  may 
safely  trust  to  the  law  of  confidence  which  forbids  a  betrayal 
of  such  communications,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  tlie 
witty  censure  of  others  is  always  agreeable  to  the  amour 
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propre  of  the  listener,  so  that  it  creates  an  impression  in     CHAP, 
favour  of  the  amusing  detractor."  *  " 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  administration  Brougham  a.d.  1828. 

censured  as  unconstitutional  the  union  of  civil  and  military  Brougham 

power   in    the  prime  minister,  and,  professing  to  allay,  lie  aia,-m  the 

thus  tried  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  his  hearers.  nationabout 

^  ■•■  the  danger- 

"  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  inclined  to  exaggerate.     I  ""*  power 
entertain  no  fear  of  slavery  being  introduced  by  the  power  of  the  joyed  bv  the 
sword.     It   would    demand   a    more   powerfid    man,  even,  than   I^uke  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  effect  such  an  object.    The  noble  duke   ^^'^^i^gt*"- 
may  take  the  army,  he  may  take  the  navy,  he  may  take  the  mitre,  Jan.  29th. 
he  may  take  the  Great  Seal.     I  will  make  the  noble  duke  a  pre- 
sent of  them  all.     Let  him  come  on  with  his  whole  force,  sword 
in  hand,  against  the  Constitution,  and  the  energies  of  the  people 
of  this  country  will  defeat  his  utmost  efforts.     Therefore,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  unconstitutional  attack 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people.     These  are  not  the  times  for  such 
an  attempt.     There  have  been  periods  when  the  country  heard 
with  dismay  that  '  The  soldier  was  abroad.'     That  is  not  the  case 
now.     Let  the  soldier  be  abroad ;  in  the  present  age  he  can  do 
nothing.      There   is   another   person   abroad — a  less   important 
person  in  the  eyes  of  some,  an  insignificant  person,  whose  labours 
have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things.     The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad !     And  1  trust  more  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  than 
I  do  to  the  soldier  in  full  military  array,  for  upholding  and  ex- 
tending the  liberties  of  his  cotmtry.     I  think  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  bad  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view; 
but  as  to  any  violence  being  in  consequence  directed  against  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  the  fear  of  such  an  event  I  look  upon  to 
be  futile  and  groundless." 

Brougham's  great  exploit  during  the  present  session  was  Brougham's 
his  memorable  Speech  on  *  Law  Beform,'  which  may  now  be  sixhoim,' 
glanced  at  with  wonder,  although  I  cannot  say  that  it  would  *p««^^  «" 
be  justifiable  to  condemn  any  one  actually  to  read  it  through,  form, 
unless  a.s  a  punishment  for  some  grave  delict.    It  lasted  above 


*  I  am  ashamed  when  I  consiiler  how  much  I  am  myself  the  dupe  of  this 
system,  as  practised  among  the  Luw  Lonls  down  to  the  present  time.  Lyndhiu-st, 
in  conversing  with  me,  abuses  and  laughs  at  Brougham ;  Brougham  abuses  and 
laughs  at  Lyndliiu-st.  I  am  moniUy  certain  tliat  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  when 
tidking  togetiier  abuse  and  laugh  at  Campbell.  Yet,  instead  of  checking  them, 
I  am  afraid  that  I  joiu  with  them  in  thia  wicked  propensity. — 5th  Sept.,  1855. 
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CHAP,  six  hours,  during  which  long  period  of  time,  notwithstanding 
'        the  dryness  of  the   subject,  there  was   seldom   any  serious 

A.D.  1828.  danger  of  the  House  being  counted  out.  In  his  details  and 
illustrations  he  did  fall  into  a  few  blunders;  but  he  dis- 
played marvellous  power  of  memory — and  stores  of  legal 
knowledge,  multifarious  if  not  exact.  Over  the  whole  field  of 
our  jurisprudence  did  he  travel, — civil,  criminal,  and  eccle- 
siastical— common  law,  equity,  and  conveyancing — taking  a 
survey  of  all  our  tribunals  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Court  of  pied  jpoudre — pointing  out  defects  and  suggesting 
remedies.  Having  paid  a  graceful  compliment  to  Peel,  who 
had  already  shown  a  liberal  spirit  by  his  consolidation  of  the 
statutes  on  several  branches  of  the  criminal  law,  he  thus  nobly 
concluded : — 

"In  pursuing  the  course  which  I  now  invite  you  to  enter 
upon,  1  avow  that  I  look  for  the  co-operation  of  the  King's 
Government ;  and  on  what  are  my  hopes  founded  ?  Men  gather 
not  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thistles.  But  that  the  vine 
should  no  longer  yield  its  wonted  fruit — that  the  fig-tree  should 
refuse  its  natural  increase — required  a  mii-acle  to  strike  it  w'ith 
barrenness.  There  are  those  in  the  present  Ministiy  whose 
known  liberal  opinions  have  latel}^  been  proclaimed  anew  to  the 
world,  and  pledges  have  been  avouched  for  their  influence  upon 
the  policy  of  the  State.  ^Vith  them,  others  may  not,  upon  all 
subjects,  agree  ;  upon  this,  I  would  fain  hope,  there  will  be  found 
little  difference.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  whether  I  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Ministers  or  no — to  the  House  I  look  with  confident 
expectation  that  it  will  control  them,  and  assist  me  ;  if  I  go  too 
far,  checking  my  progress  ;  if  too  fast,  abating  my  speed ;  but 
heartily  and  honestly  helping  me  in  the  best  and  greatest  work 
which  the  hands  of  the  lawgiver  can  undertake.  The  course  is 
clear  before  us  ;  the  race  is  glorious  to  run.  You  have  the  power 
of  sending  your  name  dowm  through  all  times,  illustrated  by 
deeds  of  higher  fume,  and  more  useful  import,  than  ever  were 
done  within  these  walls.  You  saw  the  greatest  warrior  of  the 
age — conqueror  of  Italy — humbler  of  Germany — terror  of  the 
North — saw  him  account  all  his  matchless  victories  poor  com- 
pared with  the  triumph  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  win— saw 
him  contemn  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  while,  in  despite  of  her, 
he  could  pronounce  his  memorable  boast,  '  I  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  with  the  Code  in   my  hand  ! '     You  have  vanquished 


I 
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him  ill  the  field;  strive  now  to  rival  him  in  the  sacred  arts  of  CHAP, 
peace!  Outstrip  him  as  a  lawgiver,  whom  in  arms  you  over- 
came !  The  lustre  of  the  Kegency  will  he  eclipsed  by  the  more 
solid  and  enduring  splendour  of  the  Keign.  U'ho  praise  which 
false  courtiers  feigned  for  our  Edwards  and  Harrys,  the  Justinians 
of  their  day,  will  be  the  just  tribute  of  the  wise  and  the  good  to 
that  monarch  under  whose  sway  so  mighty  an  undertaking  shall 
be  accomplished.  Of  a  truth,  the  holders  of  sceptres  are  most 
chiefly  to  be  envied  for  that  they  bestow  the  power  of  thus  con- 
quering, and  ruling  thus.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus — it 
formed  part  of  the  glare  in  which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier  years 
were  lost — that  he  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble  ;  a 
praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  the  present 
reign  also  has  its  claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the 
Sovereign's  boast  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say  that  he  found  law 
dear,  and  left  it  cheap  ;  found  it  a  scaled  book — left  it  a  living 
letter ;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich — left  it  the  inheritance 
of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression 
— left  it  the  staff  of  honest}-  and  the  shield  of  innocence  !  To 
me,  much  reflecting  on  these  things,  it  has  always  seemed  a 
worthier  honour  to  be  the  instrument  of  making  you  bestir  your- 
selves in  this  high  matter,  than  to  enjoy  all  that  office  can  bestow 
— office,  of  which  the  patronage  would  be  an  irksome  incum- 
brance, the  emoluments  superfluous  to  one  content,  with  the  rest 
of  his  industrious  fellow-citizens,  that  his  own  hands  minister  to 
his  wants.  And  as  for  the  power  supposed  to  follow  it — I  have 
lived  near  half  a  century,  and  I  have  learned  that  power  and 
place  may  be  severed.  But  one  power  I  do  prize,  that  of  being 
the  advocate  of  my  counti'ymen  here,  and  their  fellow-labourer 
elsewhere,  in  those  things  which  concern  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  That  power,  I  know  full  well,  no  government  can 
give — no  change  take  away  !  " 

111  consequence,  two  royal  commissions  were  issued,  one 
for  the  proceedings  in  the  common  law  courts ;  and  another 
for  the  law  of  real  property.  The  reports  of  these  com- 
missions were  followed  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
have  most  materially  improved  the  juridical  institutions  of 
this  country.  Brougham  showed  himself  enamoured  of  some 
crotchets,  such  as  "  Courts  of  Eecouciliation,"  in  which  parties 
were  always  to  meet,  face  to  face,  before  they  engaged  in 
adverse  litigation  ;  but  his  suggestions,  generally  speaking, 
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^^v^'     ^^^^  rational  and  practicable.     He  himself  has  not  the  most 
'        distant  notion  of  drawino'  an  Act  of  Parliament.   The  Imndreds 


A.D.  1828.  tluit  he  has  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  always 
Brougham  drawn  by  others,  and  he  does  not  scruple  to  move  a  first  and 
ton  ^^'^^'  ^  second  reading  of  them  without  his  own  perusal  of  them 
having  gone  farther  than  the  title,  or  perhaps  the  preamble, 
and  a  few  of  the  marginal  notes.*  Yet  without  his  exertions 
the  oidimism  of  our  legal  procedure  might  have  long  con- 
tinued to  be  preached  up,  and  Fines  and  Recoveries  might 
still  have  been  regarded  with  veneration. 

About  this  time  Brougham  changed  the  constituents  whom 
he  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  a  good  many 
years  he  had  continued  the  nominee  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington, 
who,  having  eight  or  ten  seats  at  his  disposal,  intended  to 
barter  them  against  a  Dukedom.  The  aspirant  Duke  had 
jirofessed  liberal  principles;  but  he  now  thought  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition  was  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
adhering  to  the  present  Government,  and  he  defended  his 
consistency  by  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  come 
over  to  the  liberal  side.  But  this  reasoning  not  being  quite 
satisfactory  to  Brougham,  he  resigned  Winchelsea  by  taking 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  he  was  immediately  returned  for 
Knaresborough  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  still  sturdily 
adhered  to  the  old  Whig  standard. 
BioLigham's  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Brougham  felt  very  much 
the  county  mortified  that  he  had  not  been  returned  by  any  popular 
"^^'*''^V  constituency,  notwithstanding  the  great  reputation  he  had 
acquired  for  oratory  and  for  patriotism.  Twice  had  he  stood 
for  what  he  called  his  "  native  county."  Brougham  Hall,  it 
may  be  recollected,  stands  in  Westmorland.  Although  his 
ancestors  were  said  by  him  to  have  lived  there  since  the  time 
of  Antoninus,  he  himself  had  never  seen  the  spot  till  his 
education  was  completed  and  he  was  of  mature  years.  But 
after  his  father's  death,  which  happened  some  time  after  he 

*  If  it  would  not  appear  malicious,  I  should  like  to  move  for  a  return  of  nil 
tlio  Bills  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Ijord  Brougham  and 
Vnux  since  the  month  of  Noveudier,  1830,  with  the  number  of  Hum  that  have 
pnsaed  into  Acts  of  I'arliament,  the  stages  iu  which  the  others  have  died,  and 
the  estimated  expeuse  of  laiutiiig  them. 
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liimself  had  come  to  reside  in  London,  he  transferred  his     CRAP, 
mother  ironi  Edinburgh  to  Brougham  Hall,  and  tliere  he  " 


set  up  an  establisliment.*  The  Lowthers,  who  had  migrated  a.d.  1826. 
into  Westmorland  in  comparative  modern  times,  having 
been  there  only  a  few  centuries,  had  usurped  complete 
dominion  over  it,  and  returned  both  members  for  the 
county  as  well  as  those  for  several  boroughs  in  that  region. 
Brougham,  with  Winchelsea  in  his  pocket,  very  gallantly 
offered  himself  for  the  county  of  Westmorland,  and  each 
time  stood  a  lengthened  poll.  He  was  an  excellent  can- 
vasser, made  capital  speeches,  and  had  all  the  non-eleetors 
on  his  side.  But  though  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Thanet, 
the  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  although  a  good 
many  sham  freeholds  were  created  in  favour  of  his  per- 
sonal friends,  who  were  willing  to  take  a  long  journey  for  the 
purpose  of  obliging  him,  he  never  had  a  chance  of  success, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  complain  that  from  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation the  real  wishes  of  the  electors  were  cruelly  disappointed. 
Still,  while  sitting  for  a  rotten  borough,  he  was  rather  sliy  of 
declaiming  against  our  corrupt  representative  system,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  was  returned  for  Yorkshire  that  he  came  out 
with  his  plan  for  parliamentary  reform. 

The  Session  of  1829  was  entirely  occupied  with  carrying  a.d.  18-29. 
the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  brought  forward  by  its  Catholic 
strenuous  opponents,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  tiraTtirrTed. 
Peel.     Brougham   and  the   other  Whig  leaders  gave  their 
cordial  aid  against  the  bigots,  who  would  willingly  have  seen 
a  civil  war   raging   in  the   country  rather  than   a   Roman 
Catholic    sitting    in    Parliament.      It    must    be    confessed, 
however,  that  the  "  Eldonites  "  had  more  reason  for  their  ap- 
prehensions from  the  never-dying  aggressiveness  of  Romanism 
than  we  then  supposed.     The  fashionable  belief  (of  which  I 
was  one  of  the  many  dupes)  then  prevailed  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  when  they  were  no  longer  persecuted  would  no 
longer  be  intolerant,  and  that  being  relieved  from  all  civil 
disabilities  they  would  live  quietly  and  contentedly,  like  the 

*  His  father  died  February  19,  1810.     His  motlicr  contiuued  to  live  till 
December  31,  183U. 
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CHAP,  members  of  other  religious  persuasions  which  differ  from  the 
'  established  church.  We  ouglit  to  have  known  them  better, 
A.D.  1829.  and  to  have  provided  against  their  incurable  propensity  to 
prefer  the  power  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  their  native  land.  In  granting  emancipation 
we  ought  either  to  have  insisted  on  conditions  (wliich  miglit 
easily  have  been  obtained)  for  repressing  papal  aggression  in 
this  kingdom,  or  by  endowing  the  popish  clergy  in  Ireland, 
we  should  have  brought  them  into  a  state  of  dependence  on 
the  Government,  which  would  have  secured  their  loyalty 
and  peaceable  demeanour.  If  either  course  had  been  adopted, 
no  bulls  would  have  been  published  to  repeal  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  no  attempt  would  have  been  made  by  the  Vatican 
to  parcel  England  into  new  bishoprics  against  the  will  of  the 
Crown.  Brougham,  with  others  more  far-seeing  than  himself, 
praised  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  the  measure  was 
framed,  misapplying  the  maxim  "  Confidence  is  better  than 
coercion."  He  afterwards  expressed  a  wiser  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  and  regretted  that  the  precaution  had  not  been  taken, 
which  is  common  in  Roman  Cathohc  countries,  to  stipulate 
with  the  Pope  that  no  bull  should  be  publislied  in  the  British 
dominions  till  first  examined  by  the  civil  authority  at  home, 
and  that  the  Jesuits  and  other  regular  orders,  if  tolerated, 
should  be  under  effectual  legal  control.  Educated  in  Pres- 
byterian  Scotland,  he  has  a  very  reasonable  and  salutary 
horror  of  the  "  idolatry  of  the  Mass,"  of  indulgences,  and 
above  all  of  the  power  and  rapacity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood. 
A.D.  1830.  During  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  began  in  February, 
Cessation  of  1830,  there  was  a  suspension  of  party  struggles.  The  de- 
(\\iving  the  cliuing  state  of  the  health  of  George  IV.  indicated  that  his 
firat  Session  i-^jion  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  there  was  an  understanding 

of  1830.  ^  °  .  .  .  ...  ° 

among  the  three  great  sections  into  which  politicians  were 
then  divided, — ministerial  Tories,  discontented  ultra-Tories, 
and  Whigs, — that,  as  Parliament  must  ere  long  be  dissolved, 
they  should  wait  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  before  entering 
into  any  new  combinations,  or  making  any  onslaught  upon 
each  other.      The  subject   of  Parliamentary  Reform   being 
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brought  forward,  Brougham  not  only  uttered  a  violent  tirade     CHAP, 
against  universal  suflVage  and  the  ballot,  but  intimated  an  " 


opinion  that,  although  the  representation  of  the  people  in  a.d.  i830. 
Parliament  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  any  alteration  of 
the  system  sliould  be  undertaken  with  much  caution.  The 
utmost  extent  of  change  which  he  then  seemed  to  meditate 
was  that  the  great  unrepresented  towns  in  England  should 
have  members,  and  that  in  Scotland  the  abuse  sliould  be 
corrected  of  voting  for  fictitious  superiorities,  whereby  the 
counties  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  not  better 
than  English  rotten  boroughs.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
although  the  storm  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  impending,  and 
in  a  few  montlis  the  whole  empire  was  convulsed  by  it,  at 
this  moment  Parliamentary  lieform  excited  little  interest, 
hardly  a  petition  for  it  was  presented  during  the  Session  to 
either  house  of  the  legislature,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who 
considered  themselves  far-sighted  politicians  was  that  for 
years  to  come  it  would  only  continue  to  be  talked  of  by 
eccentric  enthusiasts. 

The  entente  cordiale  established  between  Lord  Grey  and  State  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  opposing  the  administration  of  ^"  ' 
Mr.  Canning,  although  lessening,  had  not  entirely  subsided, 
and  there  were  still  speculations  about  their  forming  a 
regular  coalition  in  the  new  reign.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  either  attempt  this  or  reconcile 
himself  with  the  ultra-Tories,  whom  he  had  outraged  by 
carrying  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics. 

Brougham  was  rather  fearful  of  Lord  Grey's  supposed 
inclination  to  become  less  liberal,  and  he  strenuously  tried 
to  draw  off  the  Whig  party  from  the  danger  of  Tory  con- 
tact. With  this  view  he  embraced  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  out  sarcasms  against  the  Government, 
and  when  accused  by  Sir  liobert  Peel  of  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Duke  of  W  ellington,  he  expressed  high  admira- 
tion for  the  character  of  this  great  warrior,  but  added  ''  I 
despise  his  fawning  parasites  and  sycophants."  This  caused 
a  great  tumult  in  the  House,  which  was  appeased  in  the  usual 
way  by  an    exj)lanation  that  the   words  were   spoken  in  a 
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Accession  of 
William  IV. 


Effect  in 
England  of 
the  Revolu- 
tion in 
France  in 
July  1830. 


"  Parliamentary  sense,"  and  were  not  meant  to  convey  any 
imputation  on  the  personal  honour  of  indivicluals. 

Bulletins  had  been  for  some  time  issued  respecting  his 
Majesty's  illness,  which  attempted  to  represent  it  as  slight, 
and  always  assured  his  faithful  subjects  that  he  was  "  better." 
But  at  last  came  a  royal  message  to  both  Houses  stating  that 
"His  Majesty  was  labouring  under  a  severe  indisposition, 
which  rendered  it  inconvenient  and  painful  to  sign  Nvith  his 
own  hand  public  instruments  requiring  the  sign  manual." 
A  bill  was  speedily  passed,  allowing,  under  certain  precau- 
tions, the  use  of  a  stamp  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
it  was  announced  that  "it  had  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
take  to  his  mercy  our  late  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord, 
George  IV.,  of  blessed  memory." 

A  message  from  tlie  new  Sovereign  recommended  that  the 
existing  business  in  both  Houses  should  be  wound  up  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  to  prepare  for  the  calling  of  a  new 
Parliament.  The  immediate  consequence  was  the  dispersion 
of  members,  with  a  view  to  the  general  election. 

Before  the  hustings  were  erected,  suddenly  there  arose 
all  over  the  kingdom,  in  the  place  of  apathy  and  indifference, 
a  state  of  almost  unexampled  excitement.  This  was  caused  by 
the  great  Eevolution  in  Paris,  which  exiled  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  placed  Louis  Philippe,  the  "  citizen  King," 
upon  the  throne.  Englishmen  seemed  to  awake  from  torpor  to 
the  sudden  belief  that  they  were  slaves.  No  imported  plague 
ever  produced  such  rapid  effects,  or  spread  so  widely.  In  the 
year  1848  a  similar  epidemic  travelled  all  over  Europe  except 
Great  Britain,  which  on  this  occasion  remained  unscathed ; 
but  in  1830  Great  Britain  was  more  severely  visited  by  the 
malady  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.* 

The  Proclamation  for  a  new  Parliament  strikingly  exhi- 
bited the  state  of  the  public  mind.  Now  the  great  object  of 
the  electors  was  to  find  out  champions  on  whom  they  thought 
they  could  rely  in  lighting  for  popular  rights. 


*  Plienomena  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  ccrnipt  state  of  our  repre- 
scutution  exposed  us  to  the  contaf^ion  at  the  former  era,  anil  the  puriiieil  state 
of  our  repi'e»iiit;itiou  saved  us  from  it  at  the  latter. 
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Hitiierto,    from   tlie   earliest   times,  although   towns   had     ^^^y^- 

fleeted  as  their  representatives   strangers   distinguished  by  

their  talents  and  public  services,  counties,  without  a  single    ^.d.  i830. 
exception,  had  contined  their  choice  to  the  great  landholders,   ^j|^"|'fj'""" 
<jr  tlie  members  of  aucient  families  residing  and  having  pro-  member  for 
])erty  within  their  limits.     Nevertheless  the  proud  county  of  ofVo^it"*^ 
York,  abounding  in  such  candidates  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Henry  Brougham,  who  had  not  an  acre 
of  land  in  either  of  the  three  ridings,  and  had  no  connection 
with  the  locality,  except  that  twice  a  year  he  plied  for  business 
at  the  York  assizes.     The  freeholders,  so  eager  to  be  repre- 
sented by  him,  did  not  even  know  that  he  had  a  patch  of 
ground  in  Westmorland,  and  they  had  never  heard  of  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  De  Burghams.     But  they  regarded  him 
as  a  man  who,  by  brilliant  talents,  had  raised  himself  from 
obscurity ;  who  upon  all  imjoortant  questions  had  taken  the 
liberal  side  with  zeal  and  energy,  and  who  at  the  present 
crisis  seemed  to  them  the  fittest  interpreter  of  their  principles 
and  their  wishes.    This  innovation  was  rather  a  shock  to  Whiir 
traditions  and  prejudices,  and  many  of  the  party,  thinking  it 
uneonsiitutional  that  a  man  locally  unconnected  with  a  county 
should  represent  it  in  Parliament,  would  have  been  better 
pleased  that  a  Tory,  if  a  true  Yorkshireman,  should  have 
beaten  the  Liberal  intruder.     Brougham  himself,  however, 
entertained  no  such  silly  scruples,  and  at  once  consented  to 
be  started  as  a  candidate. 

No  man  ever  went  through  such  fatigue  of  body  and  mind 
as  he  did  for  the  three  following  weeks.  The  assizes  at  York 
were  about  to  begin,  and  he  chanced  to  have  a  good  many 
retainers.  Instead  of  giving  these  up,  he  appeared  in  court 
and  exerted  himself  as  an  advocate  with  more  than  wonted 
spirit.  Having  finished  an  address  to  the  jury,  he  would 
throw  off  his  w  ig  and  gown  and  make  a  speech  to  the  electors 
in  the  Castle-yard  on  "  the  three  glorious  days  of  Paris,"  and 
the  way  in  which  the  people  of  Enghmd  might  peaceably 
obtain  still  greater  advantages.  He  would  then  return  to 
court  and  reply  in  a  cause  respecting  right  of  common  of 
turbary,  having  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  picked  up  from 
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CHAP.  Jiis  junior  a  notion  of  all  that  had  passed  in  his  absence.  But 
'  what  is  much  more  extraordinary,  before  the  nomination  day 
A.D.  1830.  arrived  he  had  held  public  meetings  and  delivered  stirring 
speeches  in  every  town  and  large  village  within  the  county — 
still  day  by  day  addressing  juries,  and  winning  or  losing  ver- 
dicts. By  these  means,  from  the  time  when  polling  began, 
his  election,  which  neither  he  nor  his  sober-minded  supporters 
had  seriously  considered  possible,  appeared  absolutely  certain. 
Lord  Morpeth,  from  great  personal  popularity  as  well  as  from 
hereditary  love  for  his  race,  took  the  lead  ;  but  Brougham 
was  far  higher  on  the  poll  than  Stuart  Wortley,  who  had 
extraordinary  advantages  both  personal  and  family, — counter- 
balanced at  this  moment  by  the  heavy  drawback  that  he  was 
against  progress,  and  was  willing  that  Old  Sarum,  without 
inhabitants,  should  send  as  many  members  to  represent  the 
people  in  Parliament  as  the  whole  of  Yorkshire.  County 
elections  at  that  time  lasting  fifteen  days,  excited  pro- 
digious interest.  All  England  looked  with  eagerness  on  this 
contest,  and,  when  Brougham's  return  was  actually  pro- 
claimed, the  triumph  was  said  to  form  a  grand  epoch  in  the 
history  of  parliamentary  representation. 
He  is  An  ancient  ceremony  remained,  of  which  Brougham  was 

"cWer  as  I'^thcr  afraid.  He  had  to  buckle  on  a  sword,  to  cover  his 
Knight  of  head  with  a  cocked  hat,  to  wear  a  pair  of  long  spurs,  to  mount 
a  charger,  and,  with  his  colleague,  to  ride  round  the  castle  of 
York,  and  through  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 
He  was  not  much  of  a  horseman,  and  several  times  he  was  in 
danger  of  the  fate  which  befel  ]\Ir.  Justice  Twisden  in  Lord 
Chancellor  Shaftesbury's  famous  equestrian  procession  to 
Westminster  Hall.  But  the  ceremony  concluded  without 
his  meeting  with  any  disgrace,  and  the  Yorksliiremen  de- 
clared that  he  was  every  way  worthy  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative. 

This  may  be  considered  the  proudest  passage  of  Brougham's 
life.  His  return  for  Yorkshire  was  the  spontaneous  declara- 
tion of  the  most  numerous,  wealthy,  and  intelligent  con- 
stituency in  England  that  he  was  the  fittest  man  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  his  country.     And  he  really  may  be  said  to  have 
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gained  this  elevation  by  good,  without  any  mixture  of  evil,     CIIAP. 
arts.     The  honour  was  wholly  unsolicited,  and  he  had  carried  ' 


his  election  not  only  without  any  scintilla  of  corruption  in  the  a.d.  i8 '.o. 
way  of  bribery  or  treating,  but  he  never  had  resorted  to  the 
tricks  or  cajolery  of  a  demagogue,  and  to  please  the  multi- 
tude he  had  not  advanced  any  doctrines  which  were  not 
recognised  by  our  constitution.  A  little  envy  and  jealousy 
may  have  been  felt  by  a  few  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  danger 
was  predicted  to  our  representative  system  from  such  a  viola- 
tion of  established  usage :  but  the  event  was  regarded  with 
general  satisfaction  and  good-will. 

The  new  member  for  Yorkshire,  when  riding  round  the 
castle  girt  with  his  sword,  might  fairly  be  considered  the  fore- 
most man  in  England  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others.  I  do 
not  think  he  can  be  taxed  with  inordinate  vanity  in  the 
speech  which  he  then  made,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  sincere  at 
the  moment  in  the  resolutions  which  he  then  announced, 
although  he  afterwards  saw  good  reason  for  breaking  them. 
Said  he : — 

"  I  have  denounced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  '  general  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  government,'  iin({  in  spite  of  him  your  liberties 
are  safe.  I  am  now  possessed  of  a  power  (having  such  a  con- 
stituency to  support  me)  that  will  enable  me  to  compel  the 
execution  of  measures  which  I  have  only  hitherto  been  venti- 
lating. Nothing  on  earth  shall  ever  tempt  me  to  accept  place.  I 
have  more  pride  in  representing  Yorkshire  than  I  could  derive 
from  any  ofEce  the  King  can  bestow,  because  I  have  more  effec- 
tual means  of  being  useful  to  my  fellow-citizens,  and  of  gaining 
for  myself  an  honest  fame." 

Till  Parliament  actually  met  it  remained  a  mystery  what  Condition  ot" 
part  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  play.     He  had  it  in  his  Wellington 
power  long  to  remain  Minister.     He  stood  well  in  the  opinion  •'^^  Minuter. 
of  the  Liberals  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Act,  and  from  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics ;  and  had  he 
gone  on  to  consent  that  Hirmingham,  Manchester,  and  the 
unrepresented  great  towns,  should  immediately  have  mem- 
bers— with  a  promise  that  the  rotten  part  of  the  representation 
should  gradually  be  examined  and  repaired — at  the  same 
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CHAP,     time  explaining  liis  views  of  foreign  policy,  so  as  to  relieve  ns 
'        from  the  dread  of  Absolutism,  and  the  Holy  Alliance — he 


A.D.  1830.  would  have  had  sufficient  support  to  enable  him  to  defy  the 
ultra-Tories  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ultra-Radicals  on 
the  other.  But  he  was  now  found  wanting  in  "  civil  wisdom." 
He  sadlv  undervalued  the  desire  which  had  suddenly  sprung 
up  in  the  public  mind  for  parliamentary  reform ;  he  not  only 
believed  himself,  but  was  convinced  that  all  sensible  men 
believed,  our  representative  system,  with  all  its  anomalies,  to 
He  vainly  be  perfect ;  he  was  deeply  grieved  by  his  separation  from  that 
attempts  to    ggg^.  j^^jj  ^f  i\^q  Torics  who  condemned  his  ecclesiastical  policv  ; 

please  the         ^^^^  r  .    ^ 

ultra-  he  thought   that,  reciprocally,  they  were  willing   to  be  re- 

conciled to  him ;   and  he  was  resolved  to  bring  about  this 
reconciliation,  disregarding  tlie  Whigs,  who,  for  a  while,  had 
served  his  turn. 
2nd  Nov.  Accordingly  he  now  took  a  decided  part,  which  speedily 

He  insults  brouo^lit  on  a  crisis.  Whereas  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  i)artv 
approved  of  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.,  and  thought  that  the 
Belgians  were  fully  justified  in  throwing  off  the  Dutch  yoke, 
he  made  the  King  say  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  "  The 
enliirhtened  administration  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
has  not  preserved  his  dominions  from  revolt ;"  and  in  his 
own  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  he  pronouncel 
our  representative  system,  as  then  existing,  to  be  a  piece  of 
absolute  perfection,  liable  to  no  censure,  and  capable  of  no 
improvement. 

Unwittingly  he  had  doomed  his  Government  to  destruction. 
The  whole  Liberal  party  felt  that  they  were  insulted,  antl 
impartial  discerning  men  declared  that  he  had  committed  an 
irretrievable  error. 

The  very  same  night  Brougham  had  given  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amenfl  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  and 
had  thus  spoken  of  the  French  Kevolution  of  July  : — 

" That  revolution,  which  in  my  consciehce  I  believe  to  be 


the  mcst  glorious  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  whether  we  refj;ard 
tlie  promptitude  with  which  the  acts  of  lawless  despotism  weio 
repelled,  or  the  yet  more  glorious  temperance  wliich  distiuguished 
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the  combatants  after  the  battle  was  rained  :  for  it  is  far  more      CIIAl*. 
glorious  for  a  people  to  gain  a  conquest  over  their  passions  when 


A.D.  1830. 


i-oused  to  vengeance  than  to  overcome  a  tyrant  in  the  field  of 
battle." 

Strange  to  say,  the  ultra-Tories  were  not  in  any  degree 
propitiated  by  the  Duke's  concessions  to  their  prejudices. 
They  exclaimed,  '^ Nusquam  tnta  fides!  His  vow  against 
parliamentary  reform  is  like  hi.s  vow  against  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, and  before  the  end  of  the  session  he  may  propose  a 
bill  for  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  vote  by 
ballot."  They  swore  that  they  would  no  longer  delay  the 
gratification  of  their  vengeance. 

The  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government  was  now 
inevitable,  and  it  was  hastened  by  the  very  ill-judged  step  of 
]>reventing  the  King  from  going  to  dine  with  the  Lord  ]\rayor 
and  Corporation  of  London  according  to  his  engagement, 
under  the  pretence  that  from  the  alleged  spread  of  disaffec- 
tion it  would  be  dangerous  for  his  ^Majesty  to  trust  himself 
among  the  citizens.  A  display  of  weakness  and  infatuation 
so  striking  indicated  preordained  perdition.  Thus  Brougham 
professed  to  lament  what  he  now  beheld : — 

"  I  wLsh  to  Heaven  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  people  to  the  merits  of  the  Soldier,  and 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  Soldier  to  his  own  proper  sphere  of 
greatness,  display  to  England,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world  an 
occasion  when  he  cannot  accompany  the  Sovereign  on  his  journey 
into  the  heart  of  an  attached  and  loyal  population."* 

Li  the   midst   of  these   proceedings   of  national   interest  Brougham 
Brougham  drew  the  notice  of  the  public  to  a  combination  a^ainsTthe' 
against  himself  of  the  attorneys  and  solicitors,  in  consequencej  a"orn«ys- 
as  he  said,  of  a  bill  he  had  introduced  for  the  establishment 
of  local  jurisdiction,  which  they  thought  would  lessen  their 
])rofits.     The  learned  gentleman  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  containing  this  threat,    which   he  complained  of  as  a 
breach  of  privilege.     He  exclaimed  : — 

"  Let  thorn  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  I 
can  be  prevented  by  a  combination  of  all  the  attorneys  in  Chris- 


*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  8th  November,  1830. 
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tendom,  or  any  apprehensions  of  injury  to  myself,  from  enclea- 
vourLng  to  make  jiistice  pure  and  cheap.  These  gentlemen  are 
much  mistaken  if  they  think  I  will  die  without  defending  myself. 
The  question  may  be  whether  barristers  or  attorneys  shall  pre- 
vail ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  barristers  should  not  open  their 
doors  to  clients  without  the  intervention  of  attorneys  and  their 
long  bills  of  costs.  If  I  discover  that  there  is  a  combination 
against  me,  I  will  decidedly  throw  myself  upon  my  clients — upon 
the  country  gentlemen,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers — and  if 
I  do  not,  with  the  help  of  this  House,  beat  those  leagued  against 
me,  I  shall  be  more  surprised  at  it  than  at  any  misadventure  of 
my  life." 

But  all  interest  was  absorbed  in  the  anticipated  ministerial 
crisis,  and  before  long  a  question  was  brought  forward  on 
which  Liberals  and  ultra-Tories  could  unite  in  a  vote  against 
the  Government — when  its  doom  was  sealed.  This  was  on 
Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion  to  inquire  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  CivU  List.  Ministers  were  relieved  that  death 
should  come  to  them  in  so  gentle  a  shape.  They  were  well 
pleased  to  find  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  next  day  they 
announced  their  resignation,  saying  that  "they  only  held 
their  offices  till  their  successors  were  appointed." 

Earl  Grey  was  sent  for  to  submit  to  the  King  the  list  of 
a  new  administration.  And  now  began  Lis  difficulties,  the 
greatest  of  A^hich  was — ivliat  was  to  he  done  ivith  Brougham  f 
He  dreaded  the  member  for  Yorkshire  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  danger  was  appalling  of  entirely  excluding  him  from  the 
new  arrangement ;  for  in  that  case  he  might  head  a  Radical 
opposition,  and  Whig  rule  would  be  very  brief.  Lord  Grey 
said  to  Lord  Althorp :  — "  May  he  not  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  be  obliged  to  support  us,  without  being  in  the 
Cabinet?  He  may  like  to  be  Attorney  General.  It  is  a 
high  and  a  very  lucrative  office.  He  does  not  care  much  for 
money,  to  be  sure,  but  he  professes  a  great  liking  to  his 
profession  as  an  advocate,  and  he  may  not  be  contented  to 
sacrifice  it  for  a  political  office  which  he  might  not  long  liold. 
Let  us  see  whether  he  will  not  be  our  Attorney  General." 
Lord  Althorp,  who,  from  sitting  so  long  with  Brougham 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  better   knew  his  insubordiuate 
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nature,  shook  his  head,  but  said  there  could  be  little  haiin  in     chap. 
the  offer  if  Lord  Grey  had  the  courage  to  make  it.    Brougham  ' 


was  accordingly  asked  to  call  on  Lord  Grey,  and  the  offer    a.d.  1830. 
was  made,  but  was  rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

What  Brougham's  views  and  wishes  originally  were  with 
respect  to  the  office  he  should  fill  on  the  advent  of  the  Whigs 
to  power,  I  never  could  rightly  learn.  I  hardly  tliink  that 
he  had  long  aimed  at  the  Great  Seal,  for  this  necessarily 
involved  the  loss  of  his  dignity  as  member  for  the  county  of 
York,  and  for  ever  excluded  him  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
— the  only  scene  for  which,  as  an  orator,  his  powers  were  well 
adapted.  He  positively  refused  on  this  occasion  to  make  any 
counter  proposal,  or  to  give  a  hint  of  the  sort  of  place  he 
desired,  saying  that  "he  was  resolved  not  to  be  included 
in  the  arrangement,  although  he  should  be  disposed  to 
support  the  new  government  in  as  far  as  he  conscientiously 
could."  These  portentous  words  caused  great  dismay,  but  the 
conference  broke  up,  and  the  hour  of  the  two  Houses  assem- 
bling arrived,  without  anything  being  settled  respecting  his 
appointment. 

It  so  happened  that  this  was  the  very  day  for  which  his  H'sexpio- 

1  .  /.   -r»     T  sionintlie 

notice  stood  on  the  great  question  of  rarliamentary  Eeform ;  House  of 
and  he  entered  the  House  evidently  in  a  veiy  perturbed  state,  ^°-'"°"*' 
having  resolved  to  bring  it  on,  whatever  confusion  might  arise 
from  such  a  discussion  in  the  existing  distracted  state  of  the 
Government.  Lord  Althorp,  representing  the  Whig  nucleus, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  improper  to  undertake  any  im- 
portant debate  after  the  communication  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  only  held  office  till  their  successors 
were  appointed,  and  no  appointment  of  successors  had  yet 
taken  place. 

"  I  trust,  therefore,"  added  he  "  that  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  the  advantage  of  the  question  itself,  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  will  comply  with  the  suggestion  I  make,  and  postpone  his 
motion  till  we  can  enter  upon  the  subject  more  coolly  and  deli- 
berately."    [Hear,  hear,  hear^ 

Mr.  Brougham  :  "  I  do  feel  the  greatest  repugnance  to  putting 
oflf  the  motion  which  stands  for  this  evening.      I  admit   that 

2  B  2 
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CHAP,  no  question  of  so  much  importance  has  ever  been  brought 
forward  when  there  was  such  a  deficiency  in  the  executive 
Goveinraent;  but  my  difficulty  is  this — that  no  question  of 
so  much  importance — no  question  involving  such  mighty  and 
extensive  interests — has  ever  been  discussed  at  all  within  the 
walls  of  this  House.  Sensible,  therefore,  of  the  deep  respon- 
sibility which  I  have  incurred  in  undertaking  to  bring  forward 
a  question  of  such  vast  importance,  I  cannot  help  feeling  the 
difficulty  in  which  I  am  placed  in  being  called  upon  by  my 
noble  friend  to  defer  it, — especially  as  his  suggestion  has  been 
backed  in  some  degree  by  the  apparent  concurrence  of  others.  I 
am  anxious,  both  from  my  sincere  respect  for  the  House  and  out 
of  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  question  itself,  to  defer  to  the 
opinion  of  those  by  whom  it  must  ultimately  be  decided.  I  throw 
myself,  therefore,  fully,  freely,  and  respectfully,  upon  the  House. 
If  the  motion  be  put  oif,  I  own  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  opinion 
and  to  my  wishes.  And  further,  as  no  change  tliat  may  talce  place 
in  the  administration  can  hy  any  possibility  affect  me,  1  beg  it  to  be 
understood  that  in  putting  off  the  motion  I  will  put  it  off  until  the  25th 
of  this  month,  and  no  longer.  I  will  then,  and  at  no  more  distant 
period,  bring  forward  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Heform,  whatever 
may  be  the  then  state  of  affairs,  and  ichosoever  may  then  be  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.'^ 

As   soon  as  he  had  finished,  be  cast  a  glance   of  defiance 
behind  him,  stalked  off  to  the  bar,  and  disappeared. 
Sensation  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  retain  a  lively 

pro  uc  y  pggQ^ig(.|jQjj  of  i\^q  sensation  which  this  scene  produced.  He 
concluded  his  speech  in  a  low  and  hollow  voice,  indicating 
suppressed  wrath  and  purposed  vengeance.  The  bravest  held 
their  breath  for  a  time,  and  in  the  long  pauses  which  he 
allowed  to  intervene  between  his  sentences  a  feather  might 
have  been  heard  to  drop.  It  was  evident  to  all  present  that 
there  Avas  a  mutiny  in  the  Whig  camp,  and  the  Tories  were 
in  hopes  that  the  new  Government  would  prove  to  be  an 
abortion. 
Nov.  17th.  The  following  day  Brougham  showed  in  the  House,  by  liis 
words  as  well  as  his  looks,  that  no  accommodation  had 
taken  place.  A  proposal  being  made  that  the  consideration 
of  election  petitions  should  be  put  off  till  the  crisis  was  over, 
he  said,  in  a  very  sulky  and  sarcastic  tone : — 


A.[..  1830. 
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"  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  this  motion.  I  think  it  a  matter  CHAP, 
of  the  utmost  necessity  that  you  should  fill  up  your  numbers ; 
and  entertaining  that  opinion,  I  cannot  but  be  asttjnished  both  at 
the  proposition  itself  and  still  more  at  the  reason  given  in  its 
favour.  What  do  we  want  with  the  presence  of  the  Ministers  on 
election  petitions  ?  What  do  we  want  with  Ministers  ?  \Ve  can 
do  as  well  (I  speak  with  all  possible  respect  of  any  future  Mi- 
nistry)— we  can  do  as  well  without  them  as  with  them.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  except  in  the  respect  I  bear  them,  and 
except  as  a  member  of  this  House.  I  state  this  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  whom  it  may  concern." 

When  he  came  next  morning  among  his  brother  barristers 
iu  the  robing  room,  he  declared  that  "he  should  take  no 
office  whatever,  and  that  when  he  was  returned  for  York- 
shire he  made  his  election  between  power  and  the  service  of 
the  people." 

I  do  not  certainly  know  the  exact  turn  which  the  nego-  Conjecture 
tiation  then  took,  but  I  have  heard,  and  I  believe,  that  the 


manner  in 
which  he 
obtained  the 


Whig  leaders  still  expressing  a  strong  desire  that  Brougham 
should  join  them  on  his  own  terras,  he  caused  a  verbal  inti-  Great  Seal, 
mation  to  be  given  to  them  that  he  expected  an  offer  of  the 
Great  Seal.  Lord  Grey,  although  well  stricken  in  years, 
was  supposed  at  this  time  to  be  j)laionically  under  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  beautiful  Lady  Lyndhurst,  and  to  have  had 
a  strong  desire  to  retain  her  husband  as  his  Chancellor. 
It  is  said  that  he  expressed  considerable  doubts  whether 
Brougham,  whose  stock  of  Common  Law  was  slender,  and 
who  knew  nothing  about  Equity  whatever,  was  well  qualified 
to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  general  feeling  of 
those  present  at  the  conference,  however,  was  that  Brougham's 
adliesion  was  indispensably  necessary  to  tlie  formation  of  the 
Government,  and  that  he  must  have  o.  carte  hlancJie.  Whether 
this  be  fact  or  fiction,  certain  it  is  that  on  Saturday,  the  20th 
of  November,  it  was  announced  from  authority  that  Brougham 
was  to  be  Chancellor,  and  coming  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  on  that  day  he  accepted  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  on  his  elevation.  He  had  no  misgivings  as  to 
his  sufficiency  for  the  office,  and  1  believe  that  he  was  more 
delighted  than  he  had  been  a  few  months  before,  when  girt 
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CHAP,  -^yith  a  sword,  and  wearing  long  spurs,  he  rode  round  the 
'  castle  of  York  as  knight  of  the  shire.  I  ventured  to  give  him 
A.D.  1830.  some  good  advice,  which  he  repaid  twenty  years  after,  when 
I  was  myself  made  a  judge ;  and  all  that  was  said  to  him 
seriously  or  jocularly  he  took  in  good  part.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  have  made  a  flaming  oration  in  taking  leave  of 
us,  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  great  crowd  had  assembled 
to  hear  it,  but,  as  the  Court  was  rising,  he  contented  himself 
with  making  a  silent  bow  to  the  bench  and  another  to  the 
bar. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

LORD    CHANCELLOR. 

NOVEMBER,   1830 — NOVEMBER,   1834. 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  November,  1830,  the  Great  Seal  was     CHAP. 
deHvered  to  him  by  the  King,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and  he  " 

took  his  place  on  the  woolsack;  but  being  still  a  commoner,  ^p  iggy. 
and  plain  Henry  Brougham,  he  acted  only  as  Speaker  of  the  He  takes  his 
House  of  Lords.  His  patent  of  nobility  was  in  preparation,  ^^pisa^k 
but  had  not  been  completed.  I  believe  that,  although  he  saw 
an  immense  crowd  below  the  bar,  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
and  in  the  galleries,  who  had  come  to  see  him  inaugurated, 
he  regretted,  for  a  time  at  least,-  the  elevation  he  had 
reached;  for  an  animated  discussion  immediately  arose  in 
the  House  respecting  the  formation  of  the  uew  ministry 
and  parliamentary  reform,  in  which  he  was  pointedly  alluded 
to;  and,  as  yet  having  no  right  to  open  his  mouth  in  the 
assembly,  unless  to  put  the  question,  he  was  condemned 
to  silence,  and  by  the  impatience  he  manifested  he  seemed 
to  signify  that  he  could  have  vindicated  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues much  better  than  Lord  Grey  or  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
done. 

Next  morning,  without  yet  having  been  sworn  in  or  installed 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  took  his  place  on  the  woolsack 
to  hear  a  Scotch  appeal.  The  counsel  were  surprised  to  find 
that,  according  to  a  form  which  had  been  long  disused,  they 
were  compelled  by  the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  to 
make  three  congees  as  they  were  marched  up  to  the  bar,  when 
the  Chancellor,  who  had  been  covered,  took  oft'  his  cocked  hat 
with  much  solemnity,  and  signalled  to  them  to  begin.  Not- 
withstanding the  contempt  which  he  expressed  for  the  "  trap- 
pings of  his  oflice,"  he  was  by  no  means  without  a  taste  for 
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CHAP,     scenic  representation,   when   be   had   to  play  the  principal 

'  character. 
A.D.  1830.  The  appeal  heard  was  Grieve  v.  Wilson,  respecting  the  riglit 
of  htjpothee  of  Scotch  landlords  on  the  produce  of  the  located 
land.  He  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  law,  and  said  that  it 
must  immediately  be  altered,  as  the  doctrines  "ventilated" 
in  the  appeal  would,  if  known,  excite  great  alarm  in  Mark 
Lane.  He  was  very  pleasant  and  jocose,  but  his  humour  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  bystanders  than  to  the  objects  of  it — the 
Lord  Ordinary  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Boyle,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  said  to  have  made  a  grave  remonstrance  against 
the  ridicule  cast  upon  him. 
Heiecomes  But  the  Same  day  there  was  much  laughing  at  the  expense 
Brouiiham  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  when  it  was  announced  that 
and  Vaux.  j^jg  patent  of  nobility  was  completed,  and  that  he  was  now  a 
Baron,  by  the  title  of  "  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux."  To  some 
private  friends  he  had  formerly  stated  in  confidence  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  Barony  of  Vaux  by  descent  through  the  female 
line,  but  no  one  imagined  that  he  would  do  so  unusual  a  thing 
as  to  add  this  word  to  a  new  created  peerage ;  for  all  the 
instances  (such  as  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  Buccleuch  and 
Queensberry,  Leven  and  Melville,  Say  and  Sele,  or  Dudley 
and  Ward)  of  the  copulative  being  so  used  are  where  two 
titles  of  the  same  grade,  having  been  separately  created, 
are  united  by  descent  in  one  individual.  Among  the  in- 
numerable jokes  against  this  new  title,  the  most  cutting, 
if  not  the  best,  was  that  "  Henry  Brougham  had  destroyed 
himself,  and  was  now  Vaux  et  prwterea  nihil.''  To  meet 
these  jokes,  and  to  show  how  little  he  cared  about  titles,  he 
has  always,  with  real  or  affected  humility,  refused  to  sign 
his  name  as  peers  usually  do,  but  signs  H.  Brougham,  or 
more  commonly  H.  B.* 
Ti;fis(iay,  The  foUowing  is  the  entry  in  the  journals  of  his  taking  his 

2.'Jid  Isov.  , 

seat  as  a  peer : — 

*  In  former  iiiiies  Knglinli  peers  used  always  to  sign  tlicir  christian  iiiunc 
as  well  as  name  of  dignity,  merely  substituting  this  for  their  surname  ;  but  if 
Brougham  was  aware  of  tlic  old  fashion,  I  believe  that  ho  had  no  thought  of 
reviving  it,  and  was  only  desirous  of  doing  something  out  of  the  common 
course. 


# 
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"  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  informed  their  Lordships  that  his     CHAP. 
IMajesty  had  beou  pleased  to  elevate  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  I'ritain,  to  tlie  dimity  of  a  penr  of  tlie  realm   ~~TZ7~ 

•^  A,D.  loo'J. 

by  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux.  The  Lord  Cliancellor,   ^^  .^  ^^^^ 
on  hearing  this  intimation,   quitted  the  Woolsack,  and  left  the   a  peer. 
House  to  robe.     He  speedily  returned,  and  was  intrudiieed  as  a 
Baron  by  the  Marquess  \\  ellesley  and  Lord  Durham.     His  Lord- 
ship took  the  oaths,  resumed  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  his  fi'iends."  * 

The  same  dav  he  hiid  on  the  table,  in  a  verv  strange  and  His  claim  of 

••111*  1    J.       ^  female 

irre^nilur  manner,  a  copy  oi  a  petition  he  had  presented  to  baiony. 
the  Crown,  claiming  a  right  to  be  summoned  to  Parlianient 
as  representative  of  an  ancient  barony  of  Vaux,  which  he 
alleged  had  descended  upon  him  through  the  female  line. 
The  House  liad  no  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  of  such 
a  claim,  except  on  a  reference  by  the  Crown,  and  such  a 
reference  is  only  made  upon  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  a,  jprimd  facie  case  is  made  out  by  the  claimant. 
IJrougham  never  ventured  to  take  any  step  to  substantiate 
his  claim,  and  it  must  be  considered  a  mere  dream  or  fiction. 
He  uttered  nothing  on  this  occasion,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  the  House  rose  without  the  sound  of  his 
voice  being  heard,  except  in  putting  the  question,  "  That  this 
House  do  now  adjourn." 

On  this  very  day  on  which  he  took  his  seat  as  a  peer,  a  Attackupon 
motion  being  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  issuing  Housp°of'^ 
of  a   writ    to  elect   a  new   member   in   his   stead,  he   was  ^'o'^mons. 
violently  assailed    by  Mr.  Croker,    who,  recapitulating   the 
protestations   he   had    made    there   and   elsewhere   against 
accepting  any  place  in  the  new  Government,  and  his  repeated 
vows  never  to  exchange  the  representation  of  Yorkshire  for 
any  honours  which  the  Crown  could  confer,  called  for — 

"  an  explanation  of  his  having  suddenly  vacated  his  seat  in  that 
House  by  becoming  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  Baron  Brougham 
and  Vaux;  which  either  showed  a  successful  giasping  at  office 


*  On  inspootins  the  Journal  I  find  : — "  Friday,  10th  November,  Ds.  Lynd- 
hurst,  Canctllurius ;  Monday,  22nd  November,  Jlenricus  Brou;^hani,  Cancel- 
larius ;  Tuesday,  23rd  November,  Ds.  Brougham  and  ^'aux,  Cancellarius. 
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lay. 


by  false  pretences,  or  a  sudden  change  of  purpose  unexplained 
and  inexplicable." 

"  Mr.  Buncombe  deeply  lamented  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  that  distinguished  person  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  seduced  from  the  commanding  eminence  which  he 
occupied  in  that  House.  This  was  the  place  in  which  his 
transcendant  abilities  were  wanted.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  often  told  them  of  '  another  place  from  which  they 
had  little  to  expect,'  and  yet  he  had  gone  to  that  place — 
never  to  return.  If  he  had  I'emained  member  for  Yorkshire 
until  he  had  redeemed  his  pledges  and  fulfilled  his  promises 
by  carrying  his  important  measures  respecting  negro  slavery 
and  parliamentaiy  reform,  he  might  have  gracefully  retired  to 
elseivhere.  His  appointment  would  then  have  been  hailed  with 
the  acclamations  of  his  friends ;  whei'eas  it  is  now  only  satis- 
factory to  those  who  hate  him,  and  take  a  malignant  pleasure  in 
seeing  his  fair  fame  for  ever  tarnished." 

"  Sir  James  MacJcintosh  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  such  attacks, 
when,  though  unfounded,  they  could  not  be  repelled  without  dis- 
closures which  could  not  possibly  be  then  made." 

"  Mr.  Macaulay. — I  owe  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  no  poli- 
tical allegiance,  but  as  a  member  of  this  House  I  cannot  banish 
from  my  memory  the  extraordinary  eloquence  with  which  he 
has  made  these  walls  resound — an  eloquence  which,  being  gone, 
has  left  nothing  equal  to  it  behind ;  and  when  I  behold  the 
departure  of  that  great  man  from  amongst  us,  and  when  I  see 
the  place  in  which  he  usually  sat,  and  from  which  he  has  so 
often  astonished  us  by  the  mighty  powers  of  his  mind,  occupied 
so  very  differently  this  evening  by  the  honourable  member 
who  commenced  this  assault,  I  cannot  express  the  emotions 
to  which  such  a  contrast  gives  rise.  An  opponent  who  would 
sooner  have  burnt  his  tongue  than  used  such  language  in  his 
presence,  now  thinks  he  may  rail  at  him  with  impunity  !  " 

The  defence  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  Order,  and  after 
explanations  and  aj)ologies,  the  vote  passed  for  issuing  the 
writ* 


♦  1  Hansard,  N.  S.  649.  Wlien  Macaulay  first  came  forward  Brougham 
professed  to  patronise  him;  but  as  the  client's  fame  flourished  the  patron's 
jealousy  was  cxcitt^d,  and  gradually  an  unfriendly  feeling  grow  up  between 
tlicm,  till  at  last  IMaraulay  sjjoke  of  liroughani  as  "a  tiu-bid  rhetorician,"  and 
IJrougham  designated  Macaulay  "a  tolerably  good  writer  of  romances." 
lirougham  thought  that  nothing  had  api)earcd  diu'ing  the  present  generation 
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The  new   Lord   Chancellor,  after   deliberating  for  three     Ci^VP. 

days  whether  he  should  take  any  public  notice  of  the  attack,  

asked  Lord  Grosvenor,  when  presenting  a  petition  in  favour    a.d,  1830. 
of  parliamentary  reform,  to  allude  to  what  had  lately  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     Accordingly  the  noble  Earl  said 
that— 

"  Seeing  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack,  after 
having  been  so  long  the  ornament  of  the  other  House,  and  now 
likely  to  bo  the  ornament  of  this,  he  was  anxious  to  give  him  an 
opportunity — if  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it — of  correcting 
some  misrepresentations  and  replying  to  some  charges  made 
against  him  in  another  place." 

"  Lord  Chancellor. — '  My  Lords,  I  am  obliged  to  my  noble  His  maiden 
friend  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afforded  me  of  stating  my  the^H^u'^e 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  his  petition,  but  many  oppor-  of  Lords, 
tunities  will  soon  occur  when  I  may  do  so  with  more  regiT- 
larity.  That  my  opinions  may  be  already  known  to  yoiir  Lord- 
ships in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  my  fellow  citizens  is 
not  improbable,  and  I  hope  may  not  be  to  my  disadvantage. 
It  is  painful  to  me,  and  the  more  so  from  the  unexpected  appeal 
of  my  noble  friend,  that  now  when  for  the  first  time  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordships,  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  speak  of  a  subject  in  every  way  of  such  inferior  im- 
portance as  myself.  Nevertheless,  as  misrepresentations  have 
gone  abroad,  and  remarks  of  an  unfriendly  nature  touching  the 
consistency  of  my  public  condiict  have  been  uttered  elsewhere, 
should  I  now  shrink — or  rather  let  me  say,  should  I  decline 
offering  a  few  words  in  deference  to  j'our  Lordships,  and  I  may 
add,  out  of  respect  to  myself, — after  the  call  which  has  been  made 
on  me,  it  might  wear  the  appearance  of  shrinking  from  attack. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  say  very  briefly,  that  I  bear, 
and  shall  continue  to  bear,  with  perfect  equality  of  mind,  every- 
thing that  may  be  said  of  me  in  any  quarter  whatsoever ;  that 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  but  the  contrary,  that  a  person 
respectable  for  his  knowledge  and  talent  (meaning  Croker*), 


deserving  the  name  of  history,  except  his  own  '  History  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster.' 

*  At  this  time  there  was  enmity  between  Brougham  aud  Croker  which 
seemed  implacable ;  but  when  Brougham,  as  a  discarded  ex-Chancellor,  was 
assailing  the  MTiig  Government,  they  became  fast  friends,  and  warmly  com- 
plimented each  other  both  in  public  and  private. 
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Brougham's 
own  aston- 
ishment at 
finding  liim- 
self  Chan- 
cellor. 


His  fitness 
for  the  office. 


has  been  led  into  eiTors  concerning  me,  from  ignorance  of  my 
character ;  and  that  I  bear,  with  an  equal  mind,  what  has  been 
said  by  that  individual  nnder  the  influence  of  mistake.  I  am 
not  astonislied  at  the  observations  which  have  been  made  by 
persons  in  another  place  expressing  their  astonishment  at  my 
present  position;  they  cannot  feel  greater  astonishment  than  I 
myself  do  at  my  consenting  to  my  elevation  to  the  distinguished 
place  which  I  now  hold  in  his  Majesty's  councils.  I  share  their 
astonishment,  for  they  cannot  be  more  stricken  with  wonder 
than  I  am,  that  at  this  late  period,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  I 
should  have  overcome  m}^  repugnance  to  resign  my  high  station 
as  representative  for  Yorkshire.  Up  to  that  time  when  I  am 
reported  to  have  stated  my  intention  of  not  severing  myself  from 
the  representation  of  Yorkshire,  I  no  more  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  my  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  station  I  held 
for  that  which  1  now  hold,  than  I  at  the  present  moment  fancy 
I  shall  ever  go  back  to  that  House  from  which  the  favour  of  his 
Majesty  has  raised  me.*  I  need  not  add,  that  in  changing  my 
station  in  Parliament,  the  principles  which  have  ever  guided 
me  remain  unchanged.  When  I  accepted  the  high  office  to 
which  I  have  been  called,  I  did  so  in  the  full  and  perfect  con- 
viction that  far  from  disabling  me  to  discharge  my  duty  to  my 
countr}' — far  from  rendering  my  services  less  efficient,  it  would 
but  enlarge  the  sphere  of  my  utility.  The  thing  which  dazzled 
me  most  in  the  prospect  opening  to  my  view  was  not  the  gewgaw 
splendour  of  the  place,  but  that  it  seemed  to  afford  me,  if  I  were 
honest — on  which  I  could  rely  ;  if  I  were  consistent — which  I 
knew  to  be  matter  of  absolute  necessity  in  my  nature  ;  if  I  were 
as  able  as  I  was  honest  and  consistent — a  field  of  more  extended 
exertion.  That  by  which  the  Great  Seal  did  dazzle  my  eyes,  and 
induced  me  to  quit  a  station  which  till  this  time  I  deemed  the 
most  proud  an  Englishman  could  enjoy,  was  that  it  seemed. to 
hold  out  to  me  the  gratifying  prospect  that  in  serving  my  King 
I  should  be  better  able  to  serve  my  country.'  "  f 

"  The  lady  protests  too  much,  methinks."     Although  born 
in  Scotland,  he  had  not  been  endowed  with   the  "  second 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  while  almost  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
arc  in  the  liabit  of  going  into  the  Peers'  gallery  in  tiie  House  of  Common.s, 
Brougham,  whether  under  a  vow  or  from  want  of  curiosity,  has  never  bodily 
been  under  the  roof  of  the  House  of  Commons  since  he  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  it. 

t  1  Hansard,  074. 
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sight,"  or,  coming  events   easting  their  sliadows  before,  he     CHAP, 
might  have  seen  visions  of  himself  in  battle  array  against  " 

his  former  associates  and  his  former  principles.  His  accept-  a.d,  i830. 
ance  of  the  Great  Seal,  if  fairly  offered  to  him,  required  no 
justification,  and  by  excusing  he  accused  himself.  Eegard 
being  hud  to  the  various  functions  of  the  ofTice  of  Chancellor, 
he  was,  upon  the  whole,  by  no  means  unqualified  for  it.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  the  Equity  Courts  was 
necessarily  slender;  but  he  was  well  imbued  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  conscious  of  his  unrivalled 
industry  and  energy,  he  might  well  hope  to  perform  in  this 
department  better  than  if  he  had  been  reared  as  a  mere  "  con- 
veyancer and  equity  draughtsman."  To  carry  into  effect  his 
great  plan  for  reforming  our  jurisprudence,  his  position  as 
Lord  Chancellor  would  give  him  influence  which  he  could 
not  possess  in  any  other ;  and  he  might,  at  the  same  time, 
still  promote  the  cause  of  education,  the  effectual  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  all  other  such  salutary  measures,  more 
effectually  than  if  he  had  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  representative  of  Yorkshire.  Therefore  for  the  simple 
fact  of  his  being  in  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  I  do  not 
see  that  any  apology  was  required.  Others  were  astonished 
merely  because  he  had  so  peremptorily  and  solemnly  declared, 
while  the  new  Government  was  in  the  process  of  formation, 
that  he  would  take  no  office  whatever  under  Lord  Grey — 
at  the  same  time  showing  strong  symptoms  of  disappointment 
and  irritation.  Whence  his  own  astonishment  arose  it  is 
more  difficult  to  conjecture.  Burke,  in  his  treatise,  *0n 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  says — "  Astonishment  is  that 
state  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  its  motions  are  suspended,  with 
some  degree  of  horror."  Why  should  this  state  of  Lord 
Brougham's  soul  have  been  produced  by  the  Whig  leaders 
offering  him  the  only  office  which  he  would  accept,  knowing 
that  he  could  not  be  left  out  without  imminent  peril  to  their 
stability,  or  by  his  accepting  an  office  which  he  desired,  and 
in  which  he  reasonably  thought  that  he  might  usefully  serve 
his  country  ? 

Being  indifferent  as  to  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  this 
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CHAP,     office,  he   was  mucli  pleased  with  the  immense  patronage 

'        which  belonged  to  it — partly  from  the  pleasure  which  he  sin- 

A.D.  1830.    cerely  felt  in  being  able  disinterestedly  to  oblige  a  friend,  but 

partly  also,  perhaps,  from  considering  what  a  high  price  he 

could  now  pay  for  praise,  and  how  lavishly  it  would  be  be- 

His  high       stowed  upon  him.     At  the  same  time,  I  believe,  that  he  did 

asiTati^ns.    form  vciy  high  and  noble  designs— overrating,  I   fear,  his 

powers  of  performance.     Of  the  ancients,  his   great  model 

was  Cicero,  whom  he  hoped  to  rival  as  an  orator  and  a  fine 

writer.     Of  the  moderns,   he  thought  Lord   Bacon's  fame 

was   most  to   be  envied,  and  there  was  no  department  of 

genius  in  which  he  did  not  hope  that  he  might  fairly  enter 

into   competition   with  this   "  brightest   of  mankind."      As 

a   judge  he  boldly  and  openly  said  he  should   excel  him, 

intending  that  the  decisions  "Temiwre  Brougham,"  should 

be  received  with  as  much  reverence  as  Lord  Hardwicke's ; 

and  in  philosophy  he   had   treatises   part  begun,  and  part 

conceived  in  his  own  mind,  \A'hich  would  excel  the  Novum 

Organum* 

It  was  not  till  Thursday,  the  25th  of  November,  that  he  was 
regularly  installed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  sworn, — 
"  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  holding  the  book."  He  wished  to 
make  this  ceremony  as  imposing  as  possible,  and  it  was 
deferred  that  he  might  have  as  much  of  royalty  and  nobility 
about  him  as  he  could  muster.  He  was  attended  by  three 
royal  highnesses,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  Prince  Leopold,  and  by  various  noblemen,  of  whom  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  highest  in  rank.  It  was  thought, 
that  after  the  fashion  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Lord  Bacon,  and  the  old  Chancellors,  he  would,  on  being 
placed  in  the  "  marble  chair  "  have  delivered  an  oration  upon 
the  duties  of  Chancellor,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  he  pro- 
posed to  perform  them  ;  but  he  followed  the  more  modern 
precedent,  by  bowing  out  the  grandees  who  attended  him 
as  soon  as  the  oath  was  recorded  on  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  then  proceeding  with  the  common 
business  of  the  Court. 

*  Some  of  these  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  world. 
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Tlie  new  Ministers  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  tLeir  promised     CI^P. 
bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  at  the  first  Cabinet  which 


they  held  after  their  installation  the  subject  was  discussed,  a.d,  ism. 
The  Cliancellor  proposed  that  his  bill,  which  he  was  so  impa-  Concoction 
tient  to  introduce  on  tlie  memorable  IGth  of  November,  form  Bill, 
(when  ho  declared  that  no  change  in  the  construction  of  the 
ministry  could  possibly  affect  him),  should  be  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  government  measure,  but  his  explanation  of  it, 
and  the  answers  to  a  few  questions  put  to  him,  showed  his 
scheme  to  be  so  defective  and  so  crude  that  reference  to 
it  could  only  perplex  and  mislead.  It  contained  some 
startling  clauses  for  lowering  and  extending  the  franchise 
beyond  what  was  considered  prudent,  but  hardly  any  dis- 
franchisement, all  the  nomination  boroughs  being  allowed  to 
retain  at  least  one  member.*  I  know  not  whether  at  this  time 
he  favoured  the  doctrine  that  the  privilege  of  sending  members 
to  Parliament,  once  granted  to  a  place,  could  not  be  taken 
away  constitutionally,  except  on  clear  proof  of  corruption  ;  or 
thought  that  the  small  boroughs  should  be  protected  for  the 
good  service  they  had  rendered  to  the  Liberal  side  ever  since 
the  revolution  of  1688  ;  or  felt  that  having  himself  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  representative  of  a  peer,  till  he 
had  very  recently  been  elected  for  Yorkshire,  it  would  have 
been  very  ungracious  to  prevent  others  from  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  same  honourable  means — but 
he  has  always  shown  a  rooted  antipathy  to  disfranchisement, 

*  Mr.  Roebuck  asserts,  in  his  '  History  of  the  "Wliig  Administration.'  that 
on  the  18th  of  November  Brougham  called  a  meeting  of  liis  IIon.se  of  Com- 
mons friends,  and  fully  explained  to  them  his  measure — of  which  eight  heads 
are  given— making  it  very  like  Lord  Grey's  Bill.  This  statement  I  can  most 
positively  contradict.  I  was  then  one  of  Brougham's  "  House  of  Commons 
friends,"  and  had  sent  in  my  adhesion  to  him  as  far  as  parliamentary  reform 
was  concerned,  when  he  gave  his  notice  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  he  never  called  any  such  meeting  of  friends  as  is  here 
supposed  and  that  he  never  explained  to  me  or  to  any  of  them  the  particulars 
of  his  plan ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  said  he  wished  it  to  remain  secret  till  he 
detailed  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  18th  of  November,  he  was 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  negotiation  about  the  Great  Seal,  and  so  remained 
till  he  had  obtained  it.  Both  then,  and  during  discussions  which  followed, 
Brougham's  most  intimate  friends  not  in  the  Cabinet  professed  eutii-e  iguorance 
of  the  proposed  enactments  of  his  bill. 
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CHAP,     and  he  subsequently  threw  out  in  the  Lords  bills  passed  by 
'         the  Commons  to  disfranchise  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Sudbury, 


A.D.  1830.    for  corruption  very  clearly  proved. 

Lord  Durham,  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  most  eager  for 
a  thorough  reform,  and  particularly  zealous  against  the  rotten 
boroughs,  was  much  alarmed  by  the  views  which  the  Chan- 
cellor disclosed,  and  suggested  that  the  subject  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet.  This  being  agreed  to, 
he  contrived  that  the  Chancellor,  on  account  of  his  multiplied 
engagements,  should  be  excused  from  serving  upon  it.  The 
members  selected,  who  really  acted,  were  Lord  Althorp, 
Lord  Durham,  and  Sir  James  Graham ;  Lord  John  Eussell, 
although  not  then  of  the  Cabinet,  being  associated  with  them. 
Brougliam  did  not  trouble  himself  further  with  the  subject 
till  the  Committee,  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  made 
their  report,  accompanying  a  draught  of  their  proposed 
bill.  On  account  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the 
measure  Ministers  claimed  ample  time  to  prepare  it,  and  both 
Houses  stood  adjourned  from  the  23rd  of  December  to  the 
3rd  of  February  following. 
The  Chan-  Before  the  adjournment  Brougliam  made  no  further  demon- 
ceiior's  first  gtration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  confined  himself  to  laviiiQr 

attempts  at  ' 

legislation,  two  bills  on  the  table,  one  to  take  away  the  lien  or  mjpothec 
which  landlords  have  in  Scotland  on  the  produce  of  the 
land  for  the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  other  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  courts  to  try  small  causes  in  England. 
The  first  turned  out  an  inauspicious  failure — for  it  raised 
such  a  tempest  of  opposition  that  the  author  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  it  before  it  had  been  read  •  a  second  time.  The 
other  would  have  passed  if  the  friendly  feeling  towards  the 
Government  still  entertained  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  now  become 
Lyndhnrsi  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  had  continued.  This 
Baron  of  the  judicial  appointment  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Exchequer,  -^yho  entertained  the  vain  hope  that  Lyndhurst,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  SOI)  would  steadily  support  the  Whig  Government. 
The  Premier  declared  this  to  be  a  masterly  move,  and  as  soon 
as  Chief  Baron  Alexander  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  resign, 
the  arrang(?ment  was  completed.     Lyndhurst  had  cautiously 
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avoided  giving  any  pledge,  or  making  use  of  any  expression     CHAP, 
which  could  be  quoted  as  even  a  faint  promise  to  adhere  to  ' 

the  Whigs.  Lord  Grey,  however,  had  asked  him  to  carry  a.u.  is  jo. 
the  liegency  Bill  through  the  Lords  after  the  change  of 
Government,  and  there  seemed  a  very  friendly  understanding 
between  them.  But  the  new  Chief  Baron  having  been  sworn 
in  on  the  18th  of  January,  he  immediately  after  gave  the  most 
unequivocal  signs  of  a  determination  to  lead  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  storm  the 
Treasury  Bench. 

The  Chancellor,  when  adjourning  his  court  on  24th 
December  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  delivered  a  short 
address  to  the  bar,  in  which  he  indulged  pretty  freely  in 
self-laudation  while  reviewing  his  exploits  since  he  had  pre- 
sided there — and  I  must  say,  very  excusably,  although  it  might 
have  been  better  if  the  task  had  been  left  to  others.  How- 
ever new  to  the  situation  and  to  the  business  in  hand,  he 
had,  upon  the  whole,  disposed  very  reputably  of  most  of  the 
cases  which  came  before  him ;  and,  notwithstanding  some 
few  mistakes  and  eccentricities  which  caused  momentary 
mirth,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  the  bar  and  of  the 
public.  It  might  have  been  feared  that  his  judicial  per- 
formance might  resemble  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  musical 
performance  in  the  concert  given  by  that  wonderful  man 
before  he  had  been  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  music ; 
but,  on  the  contrary.  Brougham's  natural  genius,  assisted  by 
slender  cultivation,  carried  him  through  with  eclat.  He  was 
by  no  means  timid  in  offering*  an  ojjinion  upon  points  which 
were  quite  strange  to  him ;  and  when  he  found,  by  observing 
the  faces  of  those  who  were  listening,  that  he  was  quite 
wrong,  instead  of  being  abashed  and  submitting  to  any  con- 
tinued triumph  over  him,  he  rallied  in  a  most  marvellous 
manner,  and  preserved  his  ascendancy  after  misadventures 
which  would  have  ruined  seven  ordinary  mortals.  His  habit 
which  caused  him  the  greatest  peril  was  writing  letters  while 
he  was  sitting  on  the  bench  and  supposed  to  be  listening  to 
arguments  from  the  bar.  He  did  not  resort  to  the  art  of  the 
wily  Eldon,  who,  when  writing  letters  in  court  to  his  private 
VOL.  VIII.  2   c 
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friends,  folded  the  jDaper  as  if  he  had  been  taking  notes  of 
the  argument.  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  above  all  dis- 
guise, many  times  in  the  course  of  a  morning  would  openly 
receive  letters  on  the  bench,  read  them,  and  write,  seal  and 
despatch  answers,  meanwhile  listening  to  the  counsel  and 
asking  them  questions. 

This  habit  was  particularly  distasteful  to  that  very  petu- 
lant, though  very  learned  and  able  counsel.  Sir  Edward 
Sugden  (now  Lord  St.  Leonards),  who  tried  to  correct  it, 
but  was  unlucky  in  the  occasion  which  he  took  and  the 
method  he  employed  for  that  purpose.  As  the  most  marked 
and  effectual  intimation  of  his  displeasure,  he  suddenly 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  while  the  Chancellor 
was  writing.  After  a  considerable  pause  the  Chancellor, 
without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  said,  "  Go  on.  Sir 
Edward  ;  I  am  listening  to  you."  Sugden. — "  I  observe  that 
your  Lordship  is  engaged  in  writing,  and  not  favouring  me 
with  your  attention."  Chancellor. — "  I  am  signing  papers  of 
mere  form.  You  may  as  well  say  that  I  am  not  to  blow  my 
nose  or  take  snuff  while  you  speak."  Sir  Edward  sat  down 
in  a  huff;  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  laughed  at,  and  the 
Chancellor  was  applauded. 

The  court  being  adjourned,  Brougham,  like  a  pious  son 
(as  he  ever  showed  himself),  took  a  journey  to  Brougham 
Hall,  to  visit  his  venerable  mother,  and,  kneeling  before 
her,  to  ask  her  blessing  on  a  Lord  Chancellor.  The  good  old 
lady  still  preserved  her  fine  faculties  quite  entire ;  but,  while 
she  reciprocated  her  boy's  affection  for  her,  and  was  proud  of 
his  abilities  and  the  distinction  he  had  acquired,  she  said 
with  excellent  good  sense  and  feeling,  "  My  dear  Harry,  I 
would  rather  have  embraced  the  member  for  Yorkshire  ;  but 
God  Almighty  bless  you  !  " 

When  Parliament  re-assembled,  the  Chancellor  brought 
forward  his  scheme  for  reforming  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
thus  humorously  apologising  for  not  taking  fui'thcr  time  to 
mature  it : — 

"  I,  who  have  little  or  no  experience,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  the   Court  must  necessarily  be  limited — I,   a  mere 
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novice  in  the  law  of  tliat  Court,  nevertheless  begin  with  attempt-  CHAP, 
ing  what  others,  to  the  very  close  of  their  career,  have  not 
attempted — a  change,  an  innovation ;  and  to  sura  np  all  in  one 
expression  so  hateful,  so  alien  to  long-established  habits,  so  sore, 
so  agonising  to  the  experienced  practitioner, — in  one  hateful 
word,  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending — A  Chakcery  Refoum. 
Eeform.  odious  and  reprobated  in  all  places,  is  especially  odious  and 
especially  reprobated  there,  when  it-  appears  as  it  were  a  monster, 
composed  of  two  parts  so  utterly  irreconcileable  and  incon- 
gruous as  Chancery  and  Eeform.  Short  as  my  experience  has 
been  in  that  Court,  I  almost  already  begin  to  feel  those  diflS- 
cultics  and  those  incumbrances  which  have  ovei-powered  and 
mastered  the  good  intentions  of  all  my  illustrious  predecessors. 
I  feel  afraid  that  I  am  already,  as  it  were,  becoming  attached  to 
the  soil ;  I  am  already  in  the  course  of  seduction ;  I  am  getting 
involved  in  the  integuments  and  entanglements  which  I  have 
been  describing  as  forming  the  excuse  of  those  who  succumbed. 
I,  who  came  into  the  Court  pouring  out  prayers  for  reform,  am 
almost  already  incapacitated  for  attempting  it. 

'  Vix  prece  finita,  torpor  gravis  alligat  artus, 
Mollia  cinguntur  tenui  prsccordia  libro  : 
In  frondem  crines,  in  ramos  brachia  crescunt ; 
Pes,  modo  tarn  velox  plgris  radicibus  ba;ret, 
Ora  cacumen  obit ;  remanct  uitor  unus  in  ilia.' 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  on  the  point,  if  I  delay  but  an  instant,  of 
fleeing  altogether  fiom  the  day,  of  becoming  fixed  and  rooted  in 
the  ground ;  and  that  I  shall  flourish  only  like  the  laurel  in  the 
fable,  a  monument  of  her  escape  from  the  embraces  of  the  God  of 
Light."  * 

He  then  went  on,  at  very  great  length,  to  propose  the 
abolition  of  a  vast  number  of  sinecures  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  various  improvements  in  its  procedure  ;  but  he 
did  not  touch  the  radical  grievance — the  system  of  Masters 
in  Chancery,  to  whom  every  cause  was  referred  after  any 
point  in  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Equity  Judge,  with  a 
power  of  appealing  to  him  again  and  again  upon  every  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact  which  the  ]\raster  had  decided ;  so  that 
the  cause  used  to  go  to  sleep  for  years  in  the  Master's  office, 
and  the  suitors  being  kept  oscillating  between  the  I\Iaster 
aud  the  Equity  Judge  by  a  sort  oi  perjpetuum  mobile,  no  suit 

*  2  Hansard,  850. 
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CHAP,     -^as  ever  terminated.     But  the  time  for  such  a  change  had 
not  yet  arrived.     Although  the  abolition  of  the  I^Iasters  in 


A.D.  1831.  Chancery  was  carried  in  little  more  than  twenty  years  after, 
such  a  purpose  at  this  time  would  have  been  considered  as 
preposterous  as  a  bill  to  abolish  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

Reform  Bill  The  attention  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
nation  was  soon  entirely  absorbed  by  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Eeform.  The  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  had  re- 
commended a  very  sweeping  scheme,  entirely  disfranchising 
a  large  number  of  boroughs,  limiting  the  right  of  a  great 
many  others  to  one  representative,  creating  a  considerable 
number  of  new  constituencies,  extending  the  right  of  voting 
to  copyholders  and  leaseholders  in  counties  and  to  all  house- 
holders in  boroughs  paying  151.  a  year  rent,  and  introducing 
vote  by  ballot.  The  Chancellor  was  rather  shocked  to  find 
the  projected  measure  going  so  far  beyond  that  which  he 
himself  had  contemplated ;  but,  to  avoid  disunion,  he  con- 
sented to  adopt  the  whole,  except  vote  by  ballot,  to  which 
he  expressed  an  insuperable  antipathy.  Upon  this  point  he 
was  supported  by  Lord  Grey  and  several  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  Lord  Durham  and  Sir  James  Graham  long 
held  out  for  the  ballot,  alleging  that  without  it  the  measure 
would  give  no  satisfaction.  At  last  a  compromise  was  en- 
tered into :  the  ballot  was  given  up,  and,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, the  town  franchise  was  to  be  reduced  from  15/. 
to  lOZ.,  whereby  several  hundred  thousand  more  voters 
would  be  created.  The  bill  so  framed  the  Chancellor  agreed 
to,  and  very  gallantly  and  with  perfect  good  faith  supported, 
although  he  several  times  in  debate  hinted  that  it  was  not 
entirely  to  his  mind,  that  it  was  rather  too  sweeping,  and  that 
if  its  principle  were  adopted  its  details  might  be  materially 
modified 

The  bill  being  launched  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whili 
it  was  proceeding  there  almost  daily  discussions  took  pla 
upon  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  bronght  on  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions.  In  these  the  Chancellor  bore  the  principal 
part,  attacking  with  much  violence  the  anti-reforming  Lords. 
He  was  particularly  sarcastic  upon  the  poor  Marquis  of  Lon- 
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dontlcny,  who  had  exposed  himself  by  several  unfortunate     CIIAP. 
mistakes  in  his  references  to  history.  


The   victimised   peer   now   sought   revenge  by   bringing    a.d.  183i. 
before  the  House  a  matter  which  had  made  a  great  noise  The  King's 
in  the  clubs  and  in  the  newspapers.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  i,y  ii,e  j  o,  j 
attended   by    his   officers,   driving   in   his   coach   from   the  ^'i»;uKeiior. 
Court  of  Chancery  at  Westminster  to  assist  at  the  Queen's 
Drawing-room,   when  he   reached  the   Horse   Guards   and 
wished  to  pass  into  St.  James's  Park,  was  stopped  by  the 
military  stationed  there,  and  told  that  orders  had  been  given 
by  the  King  to  allow  no  carriage  to  be  admitted,  except  that 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Nevertheless,  the 
Chancellor's  coachman  whipped  his  horses  and  the  carriage 
passed  through,  the  military  giving  way  on  both  sides. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  notice  he  had  given,  rose  to  put  certain  questions 
on  the  subject  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.     He  said : — 

"  Their  Lordships  must  see  how  necessary  it  was  that  military 
orders  should  be  upheld,  and  that  no  individual,  however  high 
his  station,  should  be  permitted  to  contravene  them ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  when  it  was  alleged  that  the  first  law  officer  of 
the  country  had  defied  that  authority,  some  explanation  was  due. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  charged  with  breaking  through  the 
King's  Guard  on  the  day  of  the  last  drawing-room.  There  might 
be  some  exaggeration  ;  and  in  order  that  their  Lordships  might  be 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  he  would  ask  his  noble  and  gallant 
friend  three  questions.  First,  AYhether  the  King's  Guard  had  been 
forced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor?  Secondly,  Wliether  this  arose  from 
mistake  or  from  a  misconception  of  the  orders  given  to  the  Guard? 
Thirdly,  Whether  the  officer  whose  Guard  was  forced  had  been  put 
under  arrest,  or  had  satisfactorily  explained  his  conduct  ?" 

Lord  Hill,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  said  that,  after  the 
fullest  investigation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officer 
was  not  to  blame,  and  that  the  soldiers  under  him  had  done 
their  duty ;  and  he  was  quite  satisfied,  from  his  communi- 
cation with  the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself,  that  he  had 
no  idea  whatever  of  forcing  the  Guard. 

"  Lcyrd  Chancellor. — I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  no  oue 
in  the  world  thinks  less  of  the  state  and  pomp  of  the  office  which 
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CHAP  I  hold  than  I  do.  The  observances  of  that  state  and  pomp  are  to 
me  certainly  the  most  irksome  and  the  most  oppressive  parts  of 
my  public  duty ;  and  it  was  not  from  any  foolish  wish  of  passing 
through  the  Horse  Guards,  instead  of  going  round  by  Piccadilly 
and  down  Constitution  Hill,  that  I  ordered  my  carriage  to  the 
Horse  Guards.  I  had  been  detained  late  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  determine  an  appeal  of  great  urgency,  and  I  had  only  time 
by  the  shortest  route  to  pay  my  duty  to  their  jMajestics.  When 
suddenly  stopped  by  my  horses'  reins  being  seized,  I  thought 
there  miist  be  some  mistake,  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
remark  of  the  officer,  that  it  was  only  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  had  permission  to  pass,  as  I  could  not  imagine 
that  the  same  privilege  shotild  not  be  extended  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Upper  House.  The  officer,  however,  having  satisfied  me 
that  there  was  no  mistake,  and  that  his  orders  were  peremptory,  I 
said,  '  Then  I  must  turn  back.'  But  I  suppose  the  footman  had 
not  communicated  to  the  coachman  the  order  to  turn  back.  I 
certainly  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  when  I  foiind 
that  my  coachman  had  taken  me  through,  and  I  was  in  St. 
James's  Park  before  I  could  pull  the  check-string.  I  certainly 
then  thought  that  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  turned 
back  as  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  my 
coachman,  who  had  acted  on  his  former  orders,  to  make  as  much 
haste  as  possible.  In  conversation,  to  save  the  man,  I  have  taken 
the  whole  blame  upon  mj'self ;  but  I  can  assure  your  Lordships 
that  I  am  the  last  person  to  furnish  an  example  of  setting  military 
discipline  at  defiance,  and  that  I  was  far  ft-om  entertaining  the 
idea  of  forcing  the  King's  Guard.  I  do  not  well  see  how  I  could 
have  accomplished  this  exploit  single-handed,  even  Avith  the  aid 
of  the  mace  and  the  purse.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
intentions  than  to  sanction  any  breach  of  the  orders  of  his  late 
or  his  present  Majesty."  * 

Kino-  William  IV.,  who  tbonrjht  that  this  was  little  short 
of  a  "  levying  of  war,"  publicly  professed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  Chancellor's  explanation  ;  but  privately  expressed 
a  doubt  whether  the  order  given  to  the  coaclimau,  when  be 
whipped  his  horses,  had  not  been  "  Forward !  "  And  ever 
after,  when  anything  occurred  to  alarm  him  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brougham's  vagaries,  this  incident  oi  forcing  the  Guard 
came  back  to  his  recollection.  For  a  while  it  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  was  the  subject  of  many  songs  and  caricatures. 

*  3  Hansanl,  493. 
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The  '  Times '  had  an  elaborate  leader  upon  it,  supposed  to     CTLAP. 
smack  of  the  Chancellor's  own  touch,  and  saying  that  "  the  ' 

coachman  had  done  it  all."  But  as  yet  there  was  a  close  a.d.  1831. 
fraternity  between  him  and  Barnes,  the  editor ;  insomuch 
that  this  journal,  which  was  hereafter  to  vilify  him  griev- 
ously, swarmed  with  puffs  on  Lord  Brougham  so  gross  that 
he  could  not  have  penned  them  himself:  extolling  to  the 
skies  his  genius,  his  acquirements,  and  his  Herculean  appli- 
cation to  all  his  labours.*  And,  such  was  the  effect  of 
iteration,  that  before  he  had  said  a  word  in  Parliament  upon 
the  bill,  lleformers  deemed  him  the  hope  of  the  nation. 
County  meetings,  and  other  popular  assemblies,  passed  reso- 
lutions expressing  their  confidence  in  him ;  and  several 
corporations,  as  prepayment  for  his  services,  voted  him  their 
freedom.  On  receiving  this  honour  from  the  citizens  of  York, 
to  increase  their  enthusiasm  he  already  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  accepted  the  Great  Seal  and  was  no  longer  their 
servant. 

The   grand  crisis  of  the  Eeforra  Bill  was  now  at  hand.  Sudden  dis- 
Although  popular  with  the  nation,  it  was  distasteful  to  the  parliament. 
existing  House  of  Commons.     If  the  votes  upon  it  had  been 
taken  by  ballot,  it  would  have  been  rejected  by  an  immense 
majority ;    and,  with  all  the  terrors  of  open  voting  before 
the  eyes  of  members,  they  passed  the  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  one  only.      Subsequently,  on  General  Gascoigne's  i9th  April, 
motion  against  reducing  the  number  of  representatives  for 
England,  they  plainly  showed  a  determination  to  mutilate 
the  bill ;    and,  with  small  majorities  in  favour  of  any  part 
of  it  in  the  Lower  House,  there  seemed  a  certainty  that  it 
would  be   at   once   crushed    by  the   Lords.     The  following 
evening  a  very  hostile  disposition  to  the  Government  was  20th  April. 
shown  in  a  committee  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  and  what 
was  done  was  said  to  amount  to  a  stopping/  of  the  supiilies. 

The  following  day  a  Cabinet  was  held,  and  a  resolution  21st  April, 
was  unanimously  passed  to  advise  the  King  immediately  to 
dissolve  the  Parliament.     At  the  rising  of  the  Cabinet  this 
resolution  was  communicated  by  Lord  Grey  and  the  Lord 

*  E.g.  "  Pari iii  men tary  Reform  is  safe   from   the   gigantic   powers  of   its 
chnrapion  on  the  woolsack." — '  Times,'  1st  February,  1S31. 
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CHAP.     Chancellor  to  his  Majesty,  who  vei-y  readily  assented  to  it ; 
'        and  the  nsual  orders  were  given  in  the  usual  manner  for  the 


A.D.  18:31.   ceremony  of  a  prorogation  to  take  place  next  day. 

Yet,  to  shake  all  faith  even  in  contemporary  history* 
within  twenty  years  from  the  event  a  publication  appeared, 
professing  to  be  a  '  History  of  the  Whig  Administration  ; 
by  John  Arthur  Eoebuck,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Sheffield.'  This 
gentleman  was  a  particularly  intimate  private  friend  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  professed  that  he  obtained  from  Lord 
Brougham  authentic  information  of  all  the  secret  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  while  Lord  Brougham  remained  in 
office.  The  author  gives  a  totally  different  account  of  the 
interview  between  the  King  and  his  two  ]\LLnisters  ;*  yet,  with 
such  claims  to  authenticity,  it  is  utterly  fabulous.f 
Fabulous  Mr.  Roebuck's  narration  being  every  way  so  closely  con- 

uponToid  nected  wdth  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  I  copy  it  in  extenso, 
Brougham's  ^nd  it  will  at  all  events  amuse  the  reader,  although  I  fear 
his  having  that  it  violates  probability  too  much  to  be  considered  ar- 
assumedtbe  tistically  good :— 

functions  oi  -^    " 

^^y  'y-  tf  Q^  ^}jg  morning  of  the  22nd,  Lord  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chan- 

cellor waited  on  the  King  in  order  to  request  that  he  would  instantly 
and  on  that  day  dissolve  the  House.  The  whole  scene  of  this  inter- 
view of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  as  related  by  those  who 
could  alone  describe  it,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in 
Avhich  the  great  interests  of  mankind  often  seem  to  depend  on 
petty  incidents,  and  in  which  ludicrous  puerilities  often  mix 
themselves  up  with  events  most  important  to  the  welfare  of 
whole  nations.  The  necessity  of  a  dissolution  had  long  been 
foreseen  and  decided  on  by  the  IMinisters,  but  the  King  had  not 
yet  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  so  bold  a  measure ;  and  now  the 
two  chiefs  of  the  administration  were  about  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  royal  closet,  not  only  to  advise  and  ask  for  a  dissolution, 
but  to  request  the  King  on  the  sudden,  on  this  very  day,  and 


•  Vol.  ii.  148. 

+  See  'Correspondence  of  the  late  Enrl  Grey  witli  King  William  IV.,' 
puhlisiied  in  iSd?,  where  it  appears  that  the  King  had  given  his  consent  to  a 
disHf)lution,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  (ircy  early  on  the  21st  of  April ;  and  the  sulise- 
qucnt  interview  of  Lord  Grey  and  the  Chancellor  with  the  King  on  the  2'2nd, 
before  the  Comicil  met  at  12  o'clock,  was  to  request  the  King  to  prorogue 
Parliament  in  person,  which  ho  at  once  agreed  to  do. — Ed. 


A.D.  18cil. 
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within  a  few  hours,  to  go  down  and  put  an  end  to  his  l^arliament  CHAP, 
in  the  midst  of  the  session,  and  with  all  the  ordinary  hubiness  of 
the  session  yet  unfinished.  The  bolder  mind  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor took  the  lead,  and  Lord  Grey  anxiously  solicited  him  to 
manage  the  King  on  the  occasion.  So  soon  as  they  were  admitted 
the  Chancellor,  with  some  care  and  circumlocuticm,  propounded 
to  the  King  the  object  of  the  interview  they  had  sought.  The 
startled  monarch  no  sooner  understood  the  drift  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's somewhat  paraphrastic  statement,  than  he  exclaimed  in 
wonder  and  anger  against  the  very  idea  of  such  a  proceeding. 
'  How  is  it  possible,  my  Lords,  that  I  can  after  this  fashion  repay 
the  kindness  of  Parliament  to  the  Queen  and  myself?  They  have 
granted  me  a  most  liberal  civil  list,  and  to  the  Queen  a  splendid 
annuity  in  case  she  siarvives  me.'  The  Chancellor  confessed  that 
they  had,  as  regarded  his  Majesty,  been  a  liberal  and  wise  Parlia- 
ment, but  said  that,  nevertheless,  their  further  existence  was  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Both  he  and 
Lord  Grey  then  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
of  their  request,  and  gave  his  Majesty  to  understand  that  this 
advice  was  by  his  IMinisters  unanimously  resolved  on,  and  that 
they  felt  themselves  unable  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Parliament.  This  last  statement 
made  the  King  feel  that  a  general  resignation  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  further  refusal ;  of  this,  in  spite  of  his  secret 
wishes,  he  was  at  the  moment  really  afraid ;  and  therefore  he, 
b}^  employing  petty  excuses,  and  suggesting  small  and  temporary 
difficulties,  soon  began  to  show  that  he  was  about  to  yield. 
'  But,  my  Lords,  nothing  is  prepared ;  the  great  officers  of  State 
are  not  summoned.'  'Pardon  me,  Sir,'  said  the  Chancellor, 
bowing  with  profound  apparent  humility,  '  we  have  taken  the 
great  liberty  of  giving  them  to  understand  that  your  Majesty 
commanded  their  attendance  at  the  proper  hour.'  '  But,  my 
Lords,  the  crown  and  the  robes,  and  other  things  needed,  are  not 
prepared.'  '  Again  1  most  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty's  pardon 
for  my  boldness,'  said  the  Chancellor,  '  they  are  all  prepared  and 
ready,  the  proper  officers  being  desired  to  attend  in  proi)er  form 
and  time.'  '  But,  my  Lords,'  said  the  King,  reiterating  the  form 
in  which  he  put  his  objection,  '  you  know  the  thing  is  wholly 
impossible ;  the  guards,  the  troops,  have  had  no  orders,  and 
cannot  be  ready  in  time.'  This  objection  was  in  reality  the 
most  formidable  one.  The  orders  to  the  troops  on  such  occasions 
emanate  always  directly  from  the  King,  and  no  person  but  the 
King  can  in  truth  command  them  for  such  service ;  and  as  the 
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CHAP.  Prime  Minister  and  daring  Chancellor  well  knew  the  nature  of 
^'  royal  susceptibility  on  such  matters,  they  were  in  no  small 
deoree  doubtful  and  anxious  as  to  the  result.  The  Chancellor 
therefore,  with  some  real  hesitation,  began  as  before :  '  Pardon 
me.  Sir ;  we  know  how  bold  the  step  is,  that,  presuming  on 
your  goodness  and  your  anxious  desire  for  the  safety  of  your 
kino-dom  and  happiness  of  your  people,  we  have  presumed  to 
take — I  have  given  orders,  and  the  troops  are  ready.'  The  King 
started  in  serious  anger,  flamed  red  in  the  face,  and  burst  forth 
with  '  What,  my  Lords,  have  you  dared  to  act  thus  ?  Such  a 
thing  was  never  heard  of  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  ought  to 
know  that  such  an  act  is  treason,  high  treason,  my  Lord.'  'Yes, 
Sir,'  said  the  Chancellor,  '  I  do  know  it ;  and  nothing  but  my 
thorough  knowledge  of  your  Majesty's  goodness,  of  your  paternal 
anxiety  for  the  good  of  your  people,  and  my  o^^ti  solemn  belief 
that  the  safety  of  the  State  depends  upon  this  day's  proceedings, 
could  have  emboldened  me  to  the  performance  of  so  unusual,  and, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  so  improper  a  proceeding.  In  all 
humility  I  submit  myself  to  your  Majesty,  and  am  ready  in  my 
own  person  to  bear  all  the  blame,  and  receive  all  the  punishment 
which  your  Majesty  may  deem  needful ;  but  I  again  entreat  your 
Majesty  to  listen  to  us  and  to  follow  our  counsel ;  and  as  you 
value  the  security  of  your  crown  and  the  peace  of  your  realms, 
yield  to  our  most  earnest  solicitations.'  After  some  further 
expostulations  by  both  his  Ministers,  the  King  cooled  down  and 
consented.  Having  consented,  he  became  anxious  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  in  the  proper  manner,  and  gave  minute 
directions  respecting  the  ceremonial.  The  speech  to  be  spoken 
by  him  at  the  prorogation  was  ready  prepared,  and  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's pocket.  To  this  he  agreed  ;  desired  that  everybody  might 
punctually  attend,  and  dismissed  his  Ministers  for  the  moment 
with  something  between  a  menace  and  a  joke,  upon  the  audacity 
of  their  proceeding." 

The  King's        Although  the  King  subsequently  became  very  much  alarmed 
TOritVan'i     ^J  ^^^  "  Reform  mania  "  whicli  burst  out  upon  the  dissolution 
zeal  in  the     of  Parliament,  and  he  then  took  a  keen  dislike  to  the  measure 
form.       '    and  to  the  IMiuisters  who  introduced  it,  at  this  time  he  was  a 
hearty  reformer,  and  he  enjoyed  much  the  popularity  which 
this  character  conferred  upon  him.    In  truth,  he  was  chagrined 
by  the  opposition  to  the  bill  wliich   had  sprung  up  in  the 
Commons, — being  then  persuaded  that  it  arose  from  a  combi- 
nation of  borough-mongers,  who  wished  to  control  the  Crown 
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and  to  centre  all  i)0\vcr  in  an  odious  oligarchy.     He  therefore     CHAP, 
sincerely  approved  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.    It  was  reported  ' 


that  there  being  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  royal  carriage  ,ud.  18:^i. 
with  the  eight  cream-coloured  horses  to  carry  him  to  West- 
minster, he  exclaimed,  "  Never  mind ;  I  am  ready  to  go  in  a 
hackney-coach."  This,  though  much  less  iraprobahle,  I  dare 
say  is  not  more  true  than  that  the  Chancellor,  before  the  King 
had  been  consulted  about  a  prorogation,  had  ordered  the 
great  officers  of  State,  the  crown,  the  royal  robes,  and  the 
military,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  ceremonial  at  a  given 
hour.  But,  after  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  take  upon  myself  to 
say,  that  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  or  ascertaining 
the  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Brougham's  protege,  concur 
in  testifying  that  his  IMajesty,  instead  of  being  constrained 
upon  this  occasion,  most  joyously  adopted  the  advice  which 
was  tendered  to  him. 

The  prorogation  scene,  which  I  myself  witnessed,  strongly  April  22nd. 
corroborates  this  supposition.    It  greatly  resembled  the  termi-  Part  acted 
nation  of  some  of  the  refractory  Parliaments  in  the  reign  of  chancellor 
Charles  I.,— when  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  black  rod,  '°  ^he  pro- 

rofration 

coming  to  summon  the  Commons,  was  tarred  out,  tumultuary  scene, 
resolutions  were  moved,  and  at  last  the  Sovereign  addressed 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  tone  of  a  Judge 
passing  sentence  of  death  on  a  criminal. 

As  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  had  given  notice  for  this  day  of  a 
hostile  motion  concerning  the  Beform  Bill,  the  Chancellor 
manoeuvred  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing  it 
forward.  He  continued  hearing  an  appeal  till  a  late  hour, 
and  then  withdrew,  not  meaning  to  return  till  he  should  enter 
in  the  procession  with  the  King.  But,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 
Lord  Mansfield,  according  to  the  privilege  of  the  Peers,  moved 
that  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  should  take  the  chair  as  Speaker 
— which  was  done  immediately.  Lord  WharnclilTe  then  rose 
to  move  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  that  he  would  not 
dissolve  the  present  Parliament.  He  was  interrupted  by 
ministerialists,  and  at  least  five  Peers  were  on  their  legs  at 
one  time  trying  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  looking  as  if  resolved 
to  come  to  blows.  At  last  Lord  Wharncliffo  was  permitted 
to  make  his  motion,  and  there  seemed  great  danger  that  it 
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CHAP,     mio-ht  be  carried  by  acclamation,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
'        dislod"-ed  from  the  woolsack  by  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
A.D.  L83i.   Chancellor  in  a  state  of  great  distraction,  and  screaming  out 
in  the  most  passionate  tone  of  voice : — 

"  '  I  never  yet  heard  that  the  Crown  ought  not  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament whenever  it  thought  fit,  particularly  at  a  moment  when 
the  House  of  Commons  had  resorted  to  the  extreme  step  of 
refusing  the  supplies." 

There  were  loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.  The  King,  the  King ! " 
and  (according  to  Hansard)  "  altogether  immense  confusion." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  he  had  effectually  prevented 
any  further  attempt  at  discussion,  and  again  withdrew.  But 
no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  again 
placed  on  the  woolsack,  and  Lord  Mansfield  was  declaiming 
furiously  against  the  dissolution  and  against  the  Keform  Bill, 
when  cries  were  heard  of  "  The  King !  The  King !  God  save 
the  King  ! "  At  that  instant  the  large  doors  were  thrown 
open  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  his  Majesty,  accom- 
panied by  the  Chancellor  and  other  great  ofiScers,  entered  the 
House  with  a  firm  though  rather  hasty  step,  and  having  seated 
himself  on  the  throne,  looked  round  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  disturbance  had  come  with  evident  signs  of  anger.  The 
Commons  were  then  summoned,  and  when  they  had  arrived 
his  Majesty  began :  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  come 
to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  the  Parliament, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution  " — pronouncing  the 
word  with  deep  emphasis  and  evident  exultation.*  We  do 
not  follow  the  fashion  of  the  French,  who  on  these  occasions 
holloa  out  "  Vive  leBoil"  or  "  Vive  VEmi)ereurV'  (as  it  may 
be)  wliile  his  French  ]\lajesty  is  still  sitting  on  his  throne ; 
but  when  our  Sailor  King  was  returning  to  his  Palace  he  Mas 
saluted  with  loud  cries  of  "  Well  done,  old  boy  ! — sarved  them 
right !  Three  cheers  for  the  King  and  Keform.  Hip,  hip, 
hurra  ! "  And  he  seemed  much  delighted  with  the  applause 
which  lie  received. 

The  dissolution  was  attended  with  the  most  splendid  success. 
At  the  elections  the  anti-reformers  were  scattered  like  chaff 

*  3  Ilausard,  ISIO. 


Chancellor's 
rindication. 
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before  the  wind,  aiul  an  overwlielming  majority  was  returned     CHAP, 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  ' 

nothing  but  the  bill."  a.d.  i83i. 

Still  the  Lords  resolutely  stood  up  in  opposition,  and  at  The  Lord 
the  opening  of  the  new  session  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
severely  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  on  the  day  of  the 
prorogation.  After  aj^pealing  to  his  general  character  and 
the  uniform  respect  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had  ever 
treated  the  House  and  every  individual  member  of  it,  he  came 
to  the  particular  charge  : — 

"  It  has  been  asserted,  my  Lords,  that  I  threw  my  hat  on  the 
woolsack  and  flounced  out  of  the  House  in  an  unbecoming 
manner,  at  a  time  when  I  knew  that  the  King  was  not  nearer  to 
the  House  than  the  PTorse  Guards.  I  did  not  leave  the  House, 
however,  until  I  received  a  positive  order  from  the  King,  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  Gentleman  U.sher  of  the  Black  Kod,  in 
these  words :  '  The  King  doth  command  the  Lord  Cltancellor  instantly 
to  give  his  attendance  upon  his  Majesty,  icho  waits  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase.'  The  person  who  had  a  right  to  be  offended  with  me 
on  that  occasion  was  the  Gentleman  Uslier  of  the  Black  Eod; 
and  he,  finding  me  slow  to  obey  his  summons,  pulled  me,  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  by  the  sleeve,  and  added,  '  Did  you  hear  what 
I  said  ?  The  King  has  amved,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case.' So  fir  from  the  King  being  then  at  the  Horse  Guards,  I 
can  assure  your  Lordships  that  upon  this  remonstrance  I  went  as 
fast  as  I  could  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and  found  his 
Majesty  there  waiting  for  me.  I  hope  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary 
for  me  to  assiu-e  your  Lord.ships  that  I  would  not  have  quitted 
my  post  in  this  House  upon  any  fictitious  pretence  whatever.  It 
might  have  been  impar  congressus,  but  I  would  rather  have  stayed 
and  broken  a  lance  with  the  noble  Earl  if  imperative  duty  had 
not  called  me  away."  * 

The  bill  now  proceeded  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  7th October, 
of  Commons,  supported  by  steady  majorities.     On  the  fifth  ^-'"'l 
night  of  the  debate,  on  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  ce'iebfated  * 
Lords,  Brougham  delivered  his  great  speech  in  defence  of  it.  *i^''<^'i<5° 

"  . ,  '    on  the  se- 

which  by  many  was  considered  his  clief-cTceuvre.     It  certainly  condreading 
was  a  wonderful  performance  to  witness.     He  showed  a  most  form^BliT 
stupendous  memory  and  extraordinary  dexterity  in  handling 

*  4  Hansard,  153. 
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CHAP,  tlie  weapons  both  of  ridicule  and  of  reason.  Without  a  note 
'  to  refer  to  he  Avent  through  all  the  speeches  of  his  opponents 
A.D.  1831.  delivered  during  the  five  nights'  debate,  analysing  them  suc- 
cessively, and,  with  a  little  aid  from  perversion,  giving  them 
all  a  seemingly  triumjjhant  answer.  But  in  looking  through 
the  printed  speech,  as  reported  by  himself,  I  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  any  passages  which  would  give  any  idea  of 
its  excellence ;  and  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  peroration. 
This  was  partly  inspired  by  draughts  of  mulled  port  imbibed 
by  him  very  copiously  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  four 
hours  during  which  he  was  on  his  legs  or  on  his  knees : — 

"Among  the  awful  considerations  that  now  bow  down  my 
mind,  there  is  one  which  stands  pre-eminent  above  the  rest. 
You  are  the  highest  judicature  in  the  realm  ;  you  sit  here  as 
judges,  and  decide  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  without  appeal. 
It  is  a  judge's  first  duty  never  to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  most 
trifling  case,  w^ithout  hearing.  Will  you  make  this  the  excep- 
tion ?  Are  you  really  prepared  to  determine,  but  not  to  hear, 
the  mighty  cause  upon  which  a  nation's  hopes  and  fears  hang  ? 
You  ai-e.  Then  beware  of  your  decision  !  Eouse  not,  I  beseech 
you,  a  peace-loving,  but  a  resolute  people;  do  not  alienate  from 
your  body  the  affections  of  a  vrhole  empire.  As  your  friend,  as 
the  friend  of  my  order,  as  the  friend  of  my  country,  as  the 
faithful  servant  of  my  sovereign,  I  counsel  you  to  assist  with 
your  uttermost  efforts  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  upholding 
and  perpetuating  the  constitution.  Therefore  I  pray  and  I  exhort 
you  not  to  reject  this  measure.  By  all  you  hold  most  dear — by 
all  the  ties  that  bind  every  one  of  us  to  our  common  order  and 
our  common  country,  I  solemnly  adjure  you — I  warn  you — I 
implore  you — yea,  on  my  bended  knees  (he  kneels),  I  supplicate 
you — reject  not  this  bill ! "  * 

He  continued  for  some  time  as  if  in  prayer ;  but  his  friends, 
alarmed  for  him  lest  he  should  be  sutforing  from  the  effects 
of  the  mulled  port,  picked  him  up  and  placed  him  safely  on 
the  woolsack. 

Like  Burke's  famous  dagger  scene  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, this  prostration  was  a  failure.  So  unsuited  was  it  to 
the  spectators  and  to  the  actor,  that  it  produced  a  sensation 
of  ridicule,  and  considerably  impaired  the  effect  of  a  speech 

*  Lord  Brougham's  Speeclica,  vol.  ii.  p.  029-G30. 
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displaying   wonderful   powers  of  memory  and   of  intellect,     CHAP, 
although  hardly  deserving  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  it  by  ' 

the  'Times' — "  overpowering,  matchless,  and  immortal."  a.d.  1831. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  answered  tlie  Chancellor  with  great 
ability ;  but,  to  neutralise  his  panegyric  on  Schedule  A,  by 
which  so  many  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  he  very  unfairly 
quoted  a  letter  on  Reform,  written  by  Brougham  in  1810,  in 
which  he  deprecated  disfranchisement,  declaring  that "  healing 
is  better  than  amputation."  In  explanation,  the  Chancellor 
said  that  the  letter  had  been  stolen  from  him  by  a  servant  and 
improperly  published,  and  that  he  had  that  very  day  granted 
an  injunction  against  its  farther  publication  With  candour 
and  dignity  he  admitted  "  a  change  in  his  opinions  "  on  this 
subject. 

The  injunction  caused  the  letter  to  be  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth,  the  writer  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Soberly  it  advocates  reform,  but 
preaches  moderation,  preserving  the  tone  of  the  'Edinburgh 
Review '  upon  the  subject, — then  considered  the  exponent  of 
orthodox  Whig  doctrine. 

Notwithstanding  the  Chancellor's  prayer  and  his  "  over- 
powering, matchless,  and  immortal  speech,"  at  half-past  six  in 
the  morning  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-one 
Peers. 

The  country  now  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.   Question  as 

-n-  n  Tt     ^•  •  1  ^^^  ^ue  crea- 

The  people  and  one  House  of  raruament  representnig  them  tion  of  peers 
were  resolutely  determined  to  have  reform  ;  the  other  House  Refo,y^^B*^f 
of  Parliament  had  shown  a  fixed  resolution  to  resist  it,  and 
the   King,  now   heartily   repenting   that   he   had   ever   en- 
couraged it,  wished  most  earnestly  that  he  might  hear  of 
it  no  more. 

The  Whig  leaders  felt  that  they  could  not  possibly  remain 
in  office  without  again  bringing  forward  the  measure,  and 
they  sincerely  and  patriotically  felt  that  no  efficient  Govern- 
ment could  be  formed  by  their  adversaries  on  anti-reform 
principles.  Therefore,  instead  of  resigning,  tliey  came  to 
the  resolution  that  it  was  their  duty  still  to  try  to  carry  the 
measure  by  the  aid  of  the  King,  however  plainly  he  might 
now  show  his  dislike  to  it,  and  Brougham,  with  his  usual 
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on  Lord 
Wynford. 


14th  Julv, 
1830. 


boldiipss,  proposed  that  they  should  ask  him  to  consent  to  the 
creation  of  the  requisite  number  of  Peers  for  aceoniph'shino^ 
the  object  in  view.  This  was  allowed  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
proceeding,  a  sort  of  cou])  d'etat,  a  disguised  revolution  ; 
but  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  power  to  do  the  deed  would 
be  sufficient,  without  the  deed  being  actually  done — and  that 
at  all  events  public  convulsion  and  civil  war  might  thus  be 
avoided.  The  King  at  first  declared  that  the  proposal  was  to 
rob  him  of  a  great  prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
it  against  the  Crown  ;  but  when  he  was  told  that  his  present 
servants  must  all  resign  unless  his  Majesty  should  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  take  their  advice  upon  this  point,  and  that 
they  all  conscientiously  and  strongly  believed  that  the  advice 
was,  under  the  present  unprecedented  circumstances,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  benefit  of  the  people,  he  said 
he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  gave  them  to  understand 
that,  if  necessary,  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  the  creation  of 
Peers  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill,  but  did  not  give  any  absolute 
pledge,  and  did  not  sign  anything  on  paper,  upon  the  subject. 
Upon  this  verbal  understanding  Parliament  was  prorogued 
with  an  intimation  from  the  Throne  that  the  subject  of 
Eeform  would  speedily  be  again  brought  forward. 

Although  during  the  late  Session  of  Parliament  Eeform 
absorbed  all  attention,  there  was  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Chancellor  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  showing  the  reck- 
less manner  in  which  he  proceeded,  ^ith  the  view  of  mortify- 
ing and  degrading  a  j^olitical  opponent.  Lord  Wynford, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  had  been  entrusted 
to  preside  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  hearing  of  Scotch 
Appeals,  and  had,  in  a  case,  McGavin  v.  Stewart,  rightly 
enough  reversed  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  ordered 
a  new  trial,  but  inadvertently  had  directed  that  the  second 
trial  should  be  before  a  Special  Jury,  and  that  on  this  occa- 
sion hotli  ijarties  should  he  examined  viva  voce.  Unfortunately 
special  juries  were  then  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  both 
parties  were  dead.  Subsequently,  Brougliam  holding  the 
Great  Seal,  Lord  Wynford  had  given  him  much  oficnce,  not 
only  by  opposing  the  Reform  Bill  but  by  petulantly  object- 
ing to  all  the  measures  of  the  Government. 
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To  be  revenged,  my  Lord  Chancellor  one  evening,  shortly     chap. 
before  the  prorogation,  laid  on  the  table  "  A  Bill  to  reverse 


the  Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Appeal  of  McGavin    ^.d.  is^i. 
V.  Stewart,"  saying: —  iithOct. 

•'  The  judgment,  my  Lords,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  Scotland.  It  mu^st  have  been  pronounced  by  some  of  your 
Lordships  unacquainted  with  Scotch  law.  The  natural  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  contrary  to  that  law.  The  thing  must  have 
arisen  in  the  pressure  of  business — owing  to  that  inopia  consilii 
which  you  have  had  to  lament  in  this  House.  I'he  judgment  was 
]u-onounced  some  months  before  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  here. 
I  shall  move  that  the  Standing  Orders  be  suspended,  as  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  bill  should  pass  without  delay." 

The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  first  time,  and  an  article 
appeared  in  the  '  Times '  next  morning  showing  "  how  the 
Chancellor  had  been  compelled  to  do  all  this,  and  that 
the  defaulting  Appellate  Judge  was  Lord  Wynford."  But 
the  impropriety  of  the  proceeding  was  so  great,  and  it  caused 
such  an  outcry  among  considerate  persons,  that  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  and  carrying  it 
through  all  its  other  stages,  the  Chancellor  said  "  he  found 
that  no  material  inconvenience  would  arise  from  postponing 
it."  Lord  Wynford  denied  that  the  judgment  was  wrong. 
Lord  Lyndlmrst,  Chief  Baron,  was  of  opinion  that  "  it  \ws 
quite  right ;  but  that  at  all  events  this  House,  like  any  other 
Court,  might  amend  its  own  judgmeuts."  Lord  Chancellor : 
"  That  power  only  belongs  to  inferior  Courts,  and  the  most 
serious  consequences  would  follow  if  it  were  assumed  by  this 
the  Court  of  dernier  ressort." 

In  truth,  a  power  of  reversing  its  judgments  after  they 
have  been  solemnly  recorded  does  not  belong  to  any  Court, 
high  or  low  ;  and  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
after  the  termination  of  the  Session  in  which  it  has  been 
pronounced,  could  only  be  reversed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  the  judgment  in  question  was  right  in  point  of  hiw,  and 
required  no  reversal,  but  a  mere  correction  of  what  might  be 
considered  a  misprision,  or  clerical  mistake.  Accordingly  it 
was  rectified  by  omitting  the  word  sjieciaJ  and  the  direction 
as  to  tlic  examination  of  the  parties,  and  the  bill  for  reversing 
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CHAP,     it  was  withdrawn  amidst  symptoms  of  a  universal  opinion 
^'        that  it  ou"-ht  never  to  have  been  presented.     However,  the 


A.D.  1831.  Chancellor,  though  feeling  some  annoyance  at  the  moment, 
very  soon  got  over  it,  and  was  able  to  exercise  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  Lord  Wynford. 

I  outjht  now  to  mention  that  during  the  whole  period 
when  the  Reform  Bill  seemed  entirely  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor's  share  in  it  seemed 
occupation  enough  for  the  most  vigorous  mind,  he  was  de- 
votino-  himself  to  his  judicial  duties  with  an  assiduity  and 
perseverance  hardly  ever  manifested  by  Judges  who  did  not 
mix  in  politics  and  thought  of  nothing  but  their  cause  papers. 
He  sat  later  into  the  autumn,  and  later  into  the  night,  than 
had  ever  been  before  known,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  counsel,  solicitors,  and  officers  of  the  Court. 

From  the  address  which  he  delivered  on  taking  leave  of 
the   bar   for   the   long   vacation,  his   head    seems    actually 
to  have  been  turned  by  the  Avhirl  of  violent  excitement  in 
which  he  lived.     I  cannot  suspect  him  of  wilfully  misstating 
the  truth,  or  of  proposing  to  do  what  he  himself  knew  to  be 
impossible.    Yet  he  did  make  statements  entirely  at  variance 
with  fact,  and  he  promised  a  feat  as  difficult  for  him  as  to 
jump  into  a  pint  bottle.     Although  Sir  John  Leach,  one  of 
the  most  expeditious  Judges  who  ever  sat,  was  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell  filled  the  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor  (necessarily  created  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor),  and,  though  not  a  profound  lawyer,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  Chancery  business  and 
despatched  it  very  rapidly,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself 
had  worked  very  hard  and  got  through  a  long  list  of  appeals ; 
in  point  of  fact,  there  were  large  arrears  in   the  Court  of 
Chancery  still  remaining  to  be  wiped  off;  and  instead  of  the 
Chancellor  doing  the  whole  of  his  own  work  and  the  Yice- 
Chancellor's  too,  it  was  ere  long  found  necessary  to  create 
two  new  and   additional  Vice-Chanccllors.     Yet  thus  spoke 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  on  the  2nd  day  of  September, 
A.u.  1.S31,  before  an  immense  audience,  many  of  whom  he 
niiglit  have  been  aware  perfectly  well  knew  the  accuracy  or  in- 
accuracy, the  reasonableness  or  the  folly,  of  what  he  uttered: — 
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"  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  in  taking  my  leave  of  the  CHAP, 
bar  and  of  tlie  suitors,  to  know  that  I  have  been  able  to  dispose 
of  all  the  arrears  of  the  business  of  this  Court,  and  that  there  are 
no  appeals  undisposed  of,  no  petitions  unanswered,  and  no  causes 
unheard  except  such  as  are  not  ready,  and  which  have  been  put 
upon  the  files  of  the  Court  subsequent  to  last  June.  It  is  a  very 
great  relief  to  the  Court ;  it  will  be  a  very  great  relief  to  the  bar  ; 
it  will  be  a  very  great  relief  to  all  professional  men  ;  above  all,  it 
will  be  a  veiy  great  relief  to  the  suitors  to  feel  that  they  shall  have 
their  business  henceforward  regularly  going  on,  not  encumbered  by 
arrears,  and  not  have  their  minds  oppressed  with  the  harassing 
prospect  of  never  getting  through  their  business.  In  the  course 
of  next  term  the  benefit  of  this  will  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be 
allowed  that  our  time  has  been  well  spent.  It  has  pressed  hard 
on  the  Court,  but  I  have  been  willing  to  bear  that  pressure, 
knowing  well  that  the  public  will  feel  the  full  benefi^t  of  the  more 
than  ordinary  exertions  that  have  been  made.  It  was  said  by  a 
great  man,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  my  predecessors,  that  he 
allowed  the  pressure  of  business  upon  him  to  be  more  than  he 
could  bear  ;  to  which  he  replied  '  the  duties  of  life  are  more  than 
life ' — memoraWe  words,  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance 
by  all  men  who  serve  their  country.  ...  I  beg  to  add  that 
I  have  now  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  for  the  future 
to  relieve  his  Honour  the  yice-Chancellor  from  hearing  the 
greater  part  of  the  causes  which  have  been,  since  the  year  1813, 
ordinarily  heard  in  his  Court.  .  .  .  When  I  came  into  the 
Court  I  found  that  every  cause  which  was  of  great  importance  in 
point  of  value,  or  of  difficulty  in  point  of  law  or  of  fact,  and 
which  in  the  first  instance  came  before  their  Honours  the  Master 
of  the  Eolls  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  almost  inevitably  found  its 
way  here  by  appeal,  and  generally,  certainly  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  only  led  to  great  expense,  great  delay,  and  great  inconve- 
nience, whether  there  should  be  an  ultimate  affirmance  or  re- 
versal of  the  decree  pronounced  in  the  first  instance.  I  proposed, 
therefore,  that  all  such  cases  of  difficulty  and  importance  in 
point  of  value,  or  from  the  law  as  applying  to  them,  should  be  at 
once  transferred  here  and  heard  by  me,  as  thereby  the,  otherwise 
inevitable,  appeal  would  be  avoided.  The  event  has  justified  my 
prospective  conjecture,  and  leads  me  now  to  form  the  plan  which 
I  shall  certainly  adopt,  namely,  that  of  transferring  at  once  the 

bidk  of  that  business  into  this  Court I  admit  that 

though  I  have  sat  only  two  days  later  than  Lord  Eldon  ever  did, 
yet  I  have  sat  many  more  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  I 
am  aware  of  the  embaiTassments  and  inconveniences  which  this 
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CHAr.  may  have  caused.  I  am  not,  however,  aware  that  its  tendency 
^"  has  been  to  abridge  arguments  in  any  case ;  for  I  am  sure  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  as  much  patience  as  any  man  could  possess, 
A.u.  .J  .  ^^^^^  J  mi^-ht  not  indicate  the  slightest  indisposition  to  hoar  the 
lono-est  aro-ument.  Even  where  I  have  thought  argument  super- 
fluous, I  have  hardly  ever  stopped  the  reply  in  cases  where  1  have 
been  in  favour  of  the  side  on  which  the  reply  was  to  be  made ; 
and  still  more  rarely  have  I  disposed  of  cases  on  hearing  one  side 
only.  I  therefore  cannot  cliargo  myself  with  having,  got  rid  of 
this  arrear,  and  accomplishing  this  dispatch,  at  the  expense  of 
curtailing  the  hearing  of  causes." 

Although  the  judicious  grieved,  I  have  been  told  that  the 
great  mass  of  by-standers  who  heard  this  address  were  thrown 
into  such  transports  of  enthusiasm  by  it  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  violating  the  decorum  of  the 
place  by  loudly  applauding  the  Judge,  and  when  it  was  read 
in  the  daily  newspapers,  the  public  really  believed  that  a 
new  era  had  arrived,  and  that,  as  far  as  the  administration  of 
justice  was  concerned,  there  was  now  to  be  a  golden  age. 

"  The  Chancellor  is  determined,"  said  the  '  Times '  "  that  nothing 
of  a  personal  nature  shall  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duty.  He  has  cleared  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  is 
resolved  to  do  the  same  with  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  sitting  seven  hours  each  day.  No  one  but 
himself  would  have  ventured  on  the  task.  Eelaxation  he  will 
have  none.  His  carping  assailants  ought  to  know  how  immea- 
surably he  is  above  their  reach." 

8th  Sept.  The  Coronation  of  William  IV.  now  took  place,  and  afforded 
MW  auiie  ^^  excellent  test  of  the  popularity  of  the  respective  members 
Coronation,  of  the  peerage.  As  they  came  successively,  according  to 
their  precedence,  to  pay  homage  to  the  crowned  Sovereign 
seated  on  his  throne  in  Westminster  Abbey  before  the  as- 
sembled nation,  silence  prevailed,  or  plaudits,  according  to 
the  general  opinion  of  the  merits  and  services  of  each  par- 
ticular Peer.  "  Lord  Brougham,  at  the  Corouatiou,  received 
every  testimony  of  the  warmest  and  most  eager  approbation. 
So  said  the  *  Times ' — and  (on  this  occasion)  tridij.  Having  been 
present  myself  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  can 
testify  tliat  when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  first  of  the  lay 
Peers  after  the  Koyal  Dukes,  presented  himself  on  the  steps 
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of  the  throne,  knelt  and  went  through  the  antique  ceremony     CHAP, 
of  doing  homage  to  his  liege  lord,  the  plaudits  were  so  loud  ' 


of  Lords. 


and  general  as  not  only  to  make  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the    a.d.  is.ji. 
sacred  edifice  to  resound,  hut  almost  to  shake  its  massive 
walls.     Sad  example  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  popular  ap- 
plause ! — but   instructive   lesson   as   to   the   arts   by   which 
popular  applause  should  be  sought ! 

After  a  short  recess  a  new  lleform  Bill,  with  some 
alterations,  but  no  improvements,  was  introduced  into  the 
Commons,  and  passed  that  House  with  comparatively  little 
opposition, 

AVhen  brought  up  to  the  Lords  there  was  a  firm  purpose  a.d.  1832. 
entertained  by  a  decided  majority  that  it  should  not  finally  26th March 
pass,  but  a  certain  section  of  their  Lordships  who  were  irre-  V^t  ^^"^"^^i 
concileably  adverse  to  it,  influenced  partly  by  the  odium  in  the  House 
they  had  incurred  from  the  hasty  step  of  throwing  out  the 
former  bill  on  the  second  reading,  and  partly  by  the  vague 
rumour  of  a  contemplated  creation  of  Peers  upon  a  similar 
occurrence,  determined  to  reserve  themselves  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  and  there  to  wreak  their  vengeance  by 
tearing  every  clause  of  it  into  shreds.  Still  so  large  was  the 
number  of  those  who  thought  any  seeming  concession  treason, 
that  the  second  reading  was  considered  doubtful,  and  the 
Chancellor  was  again  obliged  to  put  forth  his  strength.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  he  reasoned  more  soberly,  and  the 
kneeling  scene  was  entirely  omitted.  He  concluded  by  thus 
forcibly  meeting  the  observation  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  as  to  the  success  of  the  bill  had  subsided : — 

"  Do  not,  my  Lords,  let  any  man  among  you  deceive  himself 
with  this  belief.  I  tell  jou  that  the  anxiety  of  the  people  has  not 
gone  by,  that  it  exists  as  strongly  and  as  intensely  as  ever,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  disappointment 
and  long  delay — of  the  hope  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick. 
Eely  on  it  that  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the  other,  the  people 
— the  intelligent,  the  thinking,  the  rational,  the  honest  people — 
not  merely  of  this  metropolis,  but  of  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  in  England,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  in  Scotland — hang 
with  breathless  suspense  upon  yonr  decision  this  night.  I  hope, 
I  confidently  believe,  indeed  I  expect  with  certainty,  that  the 
decision  will  diftuse  universal  joy  throughout  the  empire  ;  that  it 
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CHAP,      will  tciininate  the  painful  sns];)cnse  with  which  this  bill  has  been 
so  long  regarded,  and  above  all,  that  it  will  greatly   increase 
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towards  your  Lordships  the  affections  of  your  fellow-citizens."* 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.f 
Great biun-        I  bavG  explained  in  my  'Life  of  Lyndhurst'ij:  bow  that 
iiiTttedTv      unscriii)ulous  chief  might  now   easily  have    won   a  victory 
LoidLyni-    fgj.  ^\^q  anti-reformingf  Peers  by  moving  in  the  Committee 

hui-st,  . 

amendments  which  would  not  have  given  the  Whig  leaders 
plausible  grounds  for  throwing  up  their  offices  and  appealing 
from  the  King  to  the  people,  but  which  would  have  so 
damaged  the  bill  that  the  Whig  leaders  could  not  have 
agreed  to  them  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  pusilla- 
nimity and  tergiversation.  Brougham  has  often  told  me 
with  glee  the  fatal  mistake  which  Lyndhurst  committed  by 
his  sweeping  motion  in  the  Committee  that  the  consideration 
of  Schedules  A  and  B  should  be  postponed,  supporting  it  by  a 
speech  against  all  disfranchisement.  Happily  for  the  cause 
of  reform  this  motion  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Lord  Grey  might  have  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  hath  delivered 
them  into  my  hand  ! " 

Brougham,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  now 
dictated  the  course  to  be  pursued.     Although  always 

"  Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  run  high," 
I  cannot  say  that  he  is  always 

"A  skilful  pilot  in  extremity." 

But  on  this  occasion  he  acted  boldly,  prudently,  and  suc- 
cessfully. 
Resignation       ^  rcspcctful  representation  was  made  to  the  King  that  the 

of  the  Whig    ^.  ^  ^,  .,  ,1,  i. 

Ministers,  time  was  now  come  when,  without  an  absolute  power  oi 
creating  Peers,  the  Keform  Bill  could  not  pass.  His  Majesty 
had  been  led  to  believe  by  the  Queen  and  others  with  whom 
lie  lived  that  the  people  really  had  become  indifferent  about 
reform,  and  that  at  any  rate  they  would  be  contented  witli  a 
much  smaller  measure  of  reform  than  that  to  which  his 
present  Ministers  were  pledged.  He  had  likewise  a  notion 
which  seemed  very  absui-d  when  first  mentioned,  but  which 

*  12  Ilunsard,  428.  f  184  to  175.  lb.  454.  X  Sec  p.  80. 
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the  event  proved  to  bo  true,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  his  co-     CHAP, 
adjutors,  Avho  strenuously  argued  against  all  reform,  and  who  " 


had  insisted  that  the  House  of  Commons  as  then  constituted  a.d.  i8:^-'. 
was  the  heau  ideal  of  a  representative  body  in  a  free  country, 
might  be  induced  to  become  his  Ministers  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  bill  witli  amendments  and  carrying  it,  so  that 
the  royal  word  given  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  might  be 
saved.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  courteously  but  firmly  refused 
the  demand  made  upon  him  by  his  IMinisters ;  they  resigned 
in  a  body,  and  he  sent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Brougham  immediately  took  leave  of  the  bar  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  on  this  occasion  in  a  very  temperate  and 
becoming  tone.  After  saying  that  he  trusted  the  time  would 
ere  long  come  when  the  highest  judicial  duties  of  our  civil 
tribunals  would  be  unmixed  with  political  functions,  he  thus 
concluded : — 

"  And  now,  upon  quitting  this  Court,  I  should,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  feel  nothing  but  the  pain  of  parting  with  those  to 
whom  my  kind  and  respectfid  thanks  are  so  justly  due,  for  the 
unvaried  respect  and  kindness  which  I  have  experienced  from 
them.  But  in  my  voluntary  retirement  from  hence,  which  is 
only  painful  as  it  causes  this  separation,  I  am  supported  by  the 
principles  which  have  dictated  the  course  I  pursue.  1  am  more 
than  supported ;  the  personal  feelings  to  which  I  have  adverted 
are  lost  in  those  which  now  compel  me,  I  trust  without  any 
undue  sense  of  pride,  to  regard  the  abandonment  of  power  at  the 
command  of  public  duty,  not  as  misfortune,  but  as  gloiy." 

He  then  set  to   work   in   good   earnest  in   his   political   "^''^  ^''■'^"- 

,  .  .   ,  .  cellorseni- 

capacity,  and  while  an  attempt  was  makmg  to  quicken  into  pioyment 
life  the  feeble  embryo  of  the  new  Government,  speedilv  about  !^"""S  *''^ 

J  '    i  »  inteneg- 

to  be  annihilated,  he  raised  a  storm  all  over  the  island  as  if  num. 
by  magical  cantrips.  In  truth  he  was  more  busy  than  Lord 
Holland  describes  him  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Government 
of  "  All  the  Talents,"  writing  pamphlets  and  paragraphs  for 
newspajiers,  framing  petitions  to  the  King  and  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  directing  public  meetings  to  be 
called,  furnishing  topics  for  the  speakers,  and  cautioning 
against  tumults  or  any  open  breach  of  public  tranquillity. 
One  stratagem  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
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CHAP,     his  popularity  and  his  influence,  was  to  spread  a  report  tliat 
'        he  had  been  strongly  solicited  to  retain  his  office  under  the 


A.D,  1832.    new  Government.     Said  the  '  Times': — 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  pressed  again  and  again  to  continue 
in  his  high  office,  hnt  peremptorily  refused.  Surely  his  Majesty 
must  have  forgotten  that  bloody  record  in  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, when  the  too  seductive  persuasions  of  his  father  induced 
the  amiable  Charles  Yorke  to  abandon  his  principles  and  his  col- 
leagues." 

But  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  a  preposterous  conception 
never  entered  the  royal  mind.  The  King  was  acting  entirely 
under  the  advice  of  Lyndhurst,  who  was  himself  impatient 
again  to  possess  the  Great  Seal. 

Brougham's  occupation  now  was  to  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  j)olitical  unions,  and  to  restrain  their  im- 
petuosity. The  Birmingham  Union  had  a  band  of  100,000 
men  ready  to  march  upon  London,  and  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  prevailing  upon  them  to  wait  for  further  orders. 

His  favourite  brother,  William,  the  Master  in  Chancery, 
was  then  member  for  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  thus 
(primed,  I  presume,  by  the  Chancellor)  exploded  at  a  meeting 
of  his  constituents,  assembled  to  petition  for  the  recall  of  the 
Whigs:— 

"  A  report  has  been  very  prevalent  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
to  continue  in  office,  and  form  part  of  a  Government — but  not 
Earl  Grey's  Government.  This  report  I  have  authority  to  con- 
tradict. My  brother  will  ever  continue  to  siipport  the  cause  of 
the  people,  and  with  no  other  cause  will  he  identify  himself. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  people  not  paying  taxes,  and 
a  resolution  to  that  effect  would  bo  highly  illegal.  People  might 
individually  refuse  without  rendering  themselves  amenable  to 
law.  Now  this  is  an  affair  easily  arranged.  If  a  tax-gatherer 
calls  upon  mc,  and  asks  me  to  settle  his  little  bill  for  taxes,  I  may 
say  to  him  in  reply,  '  I  have  got  a  little  bill  of  my  own,  Sii', 
which  I  should  like  to  have  settled  by  the  gentlemen  down  in 
Westminster  who  owe  it  me,  and  Tinless  that  little  bill  of  mine  be 
sati^;fuctorily  settled,  you  must  never  expect  me  to  settle  yours.' 
Before  1  conclude,  I  beg  to  state  to  this  meeting  that  my  brother 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  at  this  moment  in  better  health  tlian  ever ; 
ho  is  in  good  fighting  order,  as  the  sham  reformers  will  discover 
to  their  cost.     \_2VMndcr8  of  (q^j^lause.]     lie  will  prove  a  sharp 
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tliorn  in  their  sides ;    ho  will  uover   desert  the  cause  of  the      CHAP, 
people."* 


Lord  Lyndhurst  was  not  successful  in  bis  attempt  to  form  a.d.  I8a2. 
a  new  Government  to  carry  the  modified  lleform  Bill,  and 
although,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  mankind,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  willing  to  join  him,  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
up  his  commission,  censured  by  Peel,  and  covered  with 
ridicule. 

The  King  was  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  submission, 
and  having  signed  a  formal  promise  to  consent  to  create 
Peers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Reform  Pill  when 
advised  so  to  do  by  Lord  Grey,  the  Whig  ^Ministry  was  to  be 
reinstated. 

In  the  explanations  which  then  took  place  Brougham  was 
very  temperate  and  forbearing,  leaving  it  to  Lord  Grey  to 
state  the  motives  of  the  Cabinet  in  retiring  and  returning, 
as  if  he  himself  had  taken  no  part  in  it,  uttering  only  these 
words : — 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  occupy  your  Lordships'  time  by  adding  a  word 
to  what  has  dropped  from  my  noble  friend,  except  to  state  that 
which  I  am  sure  was  passing  across  his  mind  when  he  addressed 
your  Lordships — that  considering  the  absolute  necessity,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  of  passing  this  measure,  we  shall  not 
again  return  to  office  except  upon  the  condition  not  only  of  our 
possessing  the  ability  to  carry  the  bill  efficiently  through  the 
House,  but  also  to  carry  it  through  with  every  reasonable  des- 
patch." f 

This  intimation  was  well  understood,  and  had  the  desired 
effect  of  carrying  the  bill  through  the  House  with  every 
reasonable  despatch,  without  exorcising  the  power  which  had 
been  obtained.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(it  was  said  upon  a  hint  from  the  King  himself)  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Tory  Peers  absented  themselves  from  the 

*  '  Roebuck's  History  of  the  Whig  IMinistry,'  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  I  presxirae 
revised  by  one  of  tlio  brothers,  if  not  by  both.  I  have  reason  to  rouiember 
this  speech,  for  when  Attorney  General  I  was  much  embarrassed  by  it  when 
quoted  against  me,  conchicting  an  ex-officio  prosecution  begun  by  my  pre- 
decessor, Sir  W.  Home,  for  a  libel  in  a  newspaper  exhorting  a  passive  resist- 
ance to  tlie  payment  of  taxes. 

t  12  Hansard,  1022. 
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CHAP.     House  during  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  bill,  so  that  it 

'         went  tlirongh  the  Committee  without  any  material  alteration, 

A.D.  1832,    and  finally  passed  the  House  by  a  majority  of  eighty-four. 

The  sister  bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  soon  followed,  and 

the  cause  of  Eeform  had  a  complete  triumph. 

Lord  Brougham  makes  a  question  in  his  '  Political  Phi- 
losophy '  * : — 

"  Whether  or  not,  if  no  secession  had  taken  place,  and  the 
Peers  had  persisted  in  really  opposing  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  we  should  have  had  recourse  to  the  perilous 
creation  ?  " 

And  he  adds  : — 

"  I  cannot,  with  any  confidence,  answer  it  in  the  aflBrmative. 
I  had  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  case  in  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  we  w^ere  placed  in.  But  such  was  my 
deep  sense  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  act,  that  I  much 
question  whether  I  should  not  have  preferred  running  the  risk  of 
confusion  that  attended  the  loss  of  the  bill  as  it  then  stood  ;  and 
I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind  that  my  illustrious  friend 
[Lord  Grey]  w^ould  have  more  than  met  me  half-way  in  the  de- 
termination to  face  that  risk  (and  of  course  to  face  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  Avhich  would  have  cost  us  little)  rather  than  expose 
the  Constitution  to  so  imminent  a  hazard  of  subversion." 

But  I  cannot  doubt  that  if  Lyndhurst  had  not  quailed,  the 
fact  would  have  been  accomplished.  I  have  heard,  and  I 
believe,  that  a  list  of  fifty  new  Peers  was  made  out,  and,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Scotch  Peers,  eldest  sons  of  British  Peers, 
and  respectable  elderly  gentlemen  without  any  sous,  it  would 
not  have  made  a  larger  permanent  addition  to  the  peerage 
than  Pitt  had  made  in  a  single  batch.  But  there  can  bo  no 
d(jubt  that  it  would  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  we  must  greatly  rejoice  that  it  was  warded  off. 
Keforiti  At  last,  tlic  royal  assent  havinir  been  jriven  to  the  three 

finally  .  .  .  .  .  . 

rarric'.!,  and  Bcform  Bills,  and  his  Majesty  in  his  speech  from  the  throny 

'roro  ued*    liaving  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  restore  to  the  nation 

general  confidence   in  the   legislature,  and  give   additional 

security  to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  State,  the  Chancellor 

had  the  satisfaction  of  declaring  it  to  be  "  his  Majesty's  royal 


i 


Vul.  iii.  p.  308. 
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will  and  pleasure  that  Parliament  should  be  prorogued  until     chap. 
the  16th  day  of  October."*  ' 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  closing  scene  of  the  last  unre-    a.d.  18:j2. 
formed  Parliament,  ibr  it  never  met  again.     But  this  was  not 
then  by  any  means  the  intention  of  King  AVilliam. 

He  now  felt,  not  unnaturally,  a  gi-udge  against  his  present  Dispute  be- 
IVIinisters,  and  ho  resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  as  speedily  as  Kjngandhis 
possible — in  the  mean  time  thwarting  them  when  he  con-  Ministers 

••         11  11       mi  1      •  f  f       1      •  about  dis- 

stitutionally  could,     ihey  were  desu'ous  oi  dissolution,  as  soon  solving  the 
as  preparations  could  be  made  for  a  general  election  under  '/"*  ""^!," 
the  new  regime.     He  wished  to  mortify  them  by  deferring  iiament. 
the  time  when  the  much-coveted  fruits  of  reform  were  to  be 
tasted,  and  he  thought  that  the  proposal  was  an  uncalled-for 
interference  with  his  prerogative. 

I  happened  to  be  within  hearing  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  this  controversy  between  them  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  In  consequence  of  the  promotions  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Tenterden,  I  had  been  appointed  Solicitor 
General ;  and  as  there  was  to  be  no  public  levee  held  soon,  I 
was  summoned  to  a  private  audience  of  his  Majesty,  that 
I  might  kiss  hands  and  be  knighted.  I  found  Lord  Grey, 
Brougham,  and  several  other  Ministers,  standing  round  the 
King  in  his  closet.  They  all  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement ;  but  this  gradually  subsided.  I  was  pre- 
sented, knelt,  and  rose  "  Sir  John."  His  Majesty  then  put  a 
few  unmeaning  questions  to  me  without  attending  to  my 
answers,  and  we  subjects  all  withdrew.  As  we  were  going 
down  the  steps  to  our  carriages  Brougham  whispered  to  me, 
"  Off  for  Dudley — Parliament  dissolved." 

He  afterwards  fully  explained  to  me  that  they  had  just  had 
a  most  stormy  interview  with  the  King,  who  had  been  more 
obstinate  and  wrong-headed  than  they  had  ever  found  him  ; 
that  they  had  tried  with  all  sincerity  and  respect  to  explain 
to  him  that,  although  he  might  have  withheld  his  assent 
from  the  Keform  Bill,  now  that  it  had,  with  his  concurrence, 
become  law,  a  dissolution  was  inevitable,  as  the  existing  Par- 
liament stood  condemned  and  sentenced,  and  the  people  were 
entitled  to  the  exercise  of  their  new  franchises.     "  No  I "  he 

*  14  Hansard,  1416. 
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CHAP. 
V. 

A.D.  1832. 


The  Kinj 
yields. 


Brougham 
in  the 
zenith  of 
his  great- 
ness. 


declared,  "he  could  see  no  necessity  for  that."  The  new 
franchises  Avere  to  be  exercised  when  a  new  Parliament  was 
called,  but  the  present  Parliament  had  sat  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  although  the  two  Houses  had  lately  been  at  vari- 
ance, he  thought  there  would  be  perfect  unanimity  between 
them. 

This  being  a  sort  of  legal  question,  the  argument  on  the 
side  of  the  ministers  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  tried  to  show  that  the  Reform  Bill  in  its  spirit 
really  enacted  an  immediate  dissolution,  and  who  assured  his 
Majesty  that,  if  not  fairly  acted  upon,  instead  of  being,  as 
his  Majesty  had  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  from  the 
throne  prayed  that  it  might  be — "  fruitful  in  promoting  the 
security  of  tlie  State,  and  the  contentment  and  welfare  of 
tlie  people  " — it  might  lead  to  rebellion  and  civil  war.  Still 
the  King  was  not  convinced,  when  Lord  Grrey,  in  a  low, 
respectful,  but  solemn  tone,  informed  his  Majesty  that  his 
present  servants,  after  due  deliberation,  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  reassembling  of  the  present  Parliament 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  and  most  inexpedient  step,  for 
which  they  could  not  be  responsible,  and  therefore  that  they 
must  immediately,  with  all  humility,  resign  their  offices  into 
his  Majesty's  hands.  "  Well,"  said  the  King,  "  I  yield,  but, 
my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  remember  it  is  against  my  opinion 
and  my  wishes." 

Brougham  now  bore  '"his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
him,"  and  may  be  considered  as  at  his  highest  point  of  great- 
ness. Although  he  held  the  Great  Seal  for  two  years  more, 
ere  long  there  were  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  there  were  dis- 
contents among  the  Radicals,  there  were  dangerous  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland,  there  were  complaints  that  the  Reform  Bill 
by  no  means  produced  the  felicity  promised  from  it;  dis- 
coveries were  made  that  the  Chancellor's  judgments  were 
sometimes  rather  crude,  and  heavy  reproaches  were  levelled 
against  him  from  many  quarters  that  he  had  utterly  forgotten 
solemn  promises  of  promotion  and  patronage.  But  for  a  brief 
space,  comprising  the  end  of  the  year  1832  and  the  beginning 
of  18.33,  he  enjoyed,  I  really  believe,  a  greater  sui)remacy  and 
popularity  than   any  of  his   predecessors,  Cardinal  Wolsey 
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ulone  excepted.      The  nation  was  actually  mad  about  the     CHAP. 
Hoforni  Bill,  and  the  merit  of  carrying  it  through  the  Lords  " 


was  chiefly  attributed  to  Lord  Chancellor  Brougliam.     He    a.d.  1832. 
boldly  asserted,  and  people  for  a  while  believed,  that  he  had 
cleared  off  all  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — the  first 
instance  of  such  an  exploit  since  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  he  had  promised  reforms  in  every  department  of  juris- 
prudence, which  were  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  in 
all  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  common  law  and  equity,  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical,  simple,  sjjeedy,  certain,  and  cheap.    He  cir- 
culated reports  that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  political  and  judicial 
labours  he  had  renewed  his  experiments  on  light  and  colours, 
and  that  he  was  preparing  a  new  edition,  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations, of  Paley's  '  Natural  Theology  ' ;  and  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  own  patronage,  and  borrowing  liberally  from  the 
patronage  of  his  colleagues — above  all,  by  promising,  five  or 
six  deep,  places  which  were  in  his  own  gift,  and  many  which 
were  not — he  had  enlisted  in  his  service  a  corps  of  literary 
janissaries  such  as  had  never  before  existed  or  been  imagined 
in  this  country.     He  was  eulogised  superlatively  in  all  sorts 
of  publications.      The   '  Times '   newspaper  was   called  his 
organ — even  the  Opposition  journals  *  excepted  him   from 
the  censure  cast  on  the  other  members  of  the  Whig  Cabinet, 
on  the  plea  that,  although   associated  with  them,  he  was 
exempt  from  their  odious   aristocratic  tendencies,  while  he 
eclipsed  them  all  by  his  talents  and  acquirements.     Dedica- 
tions,  attempting  to    describe   his  virtues,  were    showered 
doAvn  upon  him  by  all  classes,  particularly  by  the  clergy ; 
strangers  flocked  to  London  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
look  at  him ;  the  Com-t  of  Chancery,  generally  a  desert  from 
its  dulness,  as  often  as  he  sat  there  was  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion ;  when  his  carriage  drew  up  in  the  street  a  mob  of 
admirers  gatJiered  round  to  see  him  get  into  it,  cheering  him 
as  he  passed  by ;  and  the  Italian  image  boys  gave  orders  for 
gi'osses  of  Lord  Brougham  in  plaster  of  Paris  faster  than  they 

*  Particularly  the  '  Morning  Herald.'  It  was  said  that  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  editor,  a  really  very  worthy  divine,  had  received  a  good  living  from 
the  Chancellor,  who  declared  that  "  in  Church  promotion  party  must  be 
disregarded." 
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CHAP,     could  be  manufactured.     In  this  palmy  state  he  could  not  be 

'         accused  of  "  high-blo^Mi  pride,"  for  he  was  good-humoured 

A.D.  1832.    and  courteous  and  kind  to  everybody,  and  seemed  to  regret 

that  he  could  not  at  all  times  enjoy  social  intercourse  with 

old  acquaintances  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.* 

But  he  was 

•  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders,' 


His  coming 
fall. 


Elections  for 
first  Re- 
foimed  Par- 
liament. 


and  before  three  fleeting  summers  were  gone  he  had  not  only 
fallen  from  power,  but  he  was  ungenerously  deserted  by 
friends,  while  cruelly  assaulted  by  foes;  he  was  maligned 
by  those  to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefactor ;  all  mankind 
seemed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  his  own  mental 
faculties  could  hardly  bear  the  shock  wliich  they  had  to  sus- 
tain. From  this  depression  he  rallied.  He  was  again  held 
up  to  public  gaze,  but  rather  resembling  a  target  to  be  fired 
at  than,  as  once,  a  Divinity  to  be  worshipped. 

I  have  now  to  describe  some  of  his  exploits  while  his 
prosperity  continued,  and  painfully  to  accompany  his  down- 
ward career. 

The  elections  for  the  first  Reformed  House  of  Commons 
went  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Whigs.  Having  myself,  after 
a  sharp  contest,  been  returned  for  the  newly-enfranchised 
borough  of  Dudley,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  warmly  con- 
gratulated by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  representative  of  "  iron," 
— the  professed  object  of  creating  this  constituency  having 
been  the  protection  of  the  "iron  interest."  His  Lordship, 
however,  waggishly  observed,  that  the  bill  was  defective  in  not 
providing  a  seat  for  the  "  hrass  interest"  Avhich  Mr.  Solicitor 
might  more  appropriately  have  filled.  As  long  as  he  held  the 
Great  Seal  we  went  on  together  most  harmoniously  and 
cordially,  although  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  lie  opposed 
my  appointment  as  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown.     I  did  my 


*  I  liapppnod  to  have  an  interview  witli  him  in  his  private  room  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  tlie  lOtli  of  August,  1832,  the  day  of  the  prorogation  after 
"William  IV.  hud  witlulrawn,  and  vast  multitudes  continued  still  cougregatid 
to  have  a  peep  at  Ileiiry  IX.  He  recalled  with  regret  the  time  when  he  could 
walk  away  unobscrvi  d  from  the  robing  room  of  the  King's  Bench  with  hi.** 
great  coat  on  and  his  umbrella  under  his  arm.  "  How  I  hate  these  trappings," 
said  he,  pointing  to  his  gold  gown  and  the  mace  and  jiurse. 
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best  to  support  him  in  all  that  ho  brought  forward,  and  he     CHAP, 
always  treated  me  with  consideration  and  kindness.  


Whig  rule  now  seemed  permanently  established  in  Eng-  a.d.  1832. 
land,  and  the  general  expectation  was  that  its  march  would 
be  smooth  and  easy.  But,  in  truth,  however  prudently  the 
Whigs  hereafter  had  behaved,  they  were  sure  to  cause  dis- 
appointment and  to  incur  censure.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  political  corruption  was 
now  at  an  end  for  ever ;  and  that  in  all  time  to  come,  the 
nation  being  wisely  governed,  all  ranks  would  be  prosperous 
and  contented. 

The  evils  which  must  necessarily  be  generated  by  the  Blunders  of 
inherent  vices  of  governors  and  governed,  and  the  imperfec-  ^  '=*" 
tion  of  all  human  institutions,  were  soon  greatly  aggravated, 
by  gross  blunders  which  the  Whig  Government  committed 
after  being  possessed  of  absolute  power  with  popular  ap- 
plause. I  do  not  know  that  Brougham  was  personally  to 
be  charged  with  any  of  these ;  for  at  this  time,  altliough  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
originate  important  measures.  But,  as  Chancellor,  he  was 
especially  responsible  for  the  bill  which,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  brought  about  a  severance 
between  the.  Whigs  and  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Ireland  was  then  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Stanley,  ir'sii  Coei- 
heir  to  the  house  of  Derby,  who,  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  had  made  himself  viceroy  over  him ;  and 
this  very  clever  but  very  rash  youth,  by  his  irritating  pro- 
ceedings respecting  the  collection  of  tithes,  operating  upon 
a  constant  predisposition  among  the  Irish  to  agrarian  out- 
rage, had  brought  about  a  general  disregard  of  the  laws 
intended  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  He  saw 
no  remedy  except  a  suspension  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  establishment  of  military  despotism  in  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  he  proposed  in  the  shape  of  his 
famous  "  Irish  Coercion  Bill ;"  and,  unfortunately,  it  was 
not  distasteful  to  Lord  Grey,  who,  although  at  all  times  the 
champion  of  liberty  in  England,  believed  with  the  great 
body  of  English  gentlemen.  Whig  and  Tory,  that  our  Hiber- 
nian brethren  were  only  to  be  governed  by  force.     If  this 
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CHAP,     maxim  liad  been  steadily  acted  upon,  it  would  have  produced 
'        tranquillity  and  material  prosperity,  as  was  seen  under  the 

A.D.  1833.  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  the  alternation 
of  severity  and  licence  was  long  the  bane  of  that  unhappy 
country,  keeping  it  both  turbulent  and  enslaved. 

AVhen  the  subject  came  before  the  Cabinet  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion.  From  the  Chancellor's  ultra- 
Liberalism,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have 
been  shoclvcd  by  the  notion  of  the  first  act  of  the  Eeformed 
Parliament,  instead  of  extending  freedom  and  security  over 
the  empire,  being  to  render  all  Irishmen  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
for  merely  alleged  civil  offences.  But  he — forgetting  the 
provocation  of  which  Ireland  had  to  complain  in  the  anti- 
Catholic  penal  code,  and  the  commercial  restrictions  forbid- 
ding her  to  import  cattle  or  corn  into  Englan^l,  or  to  trade 
with  the  English  colonies — had,  like  Lord  Grey,  fostered  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  Irish  people,  and  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Stanley  should  be  gratified.  Accordingly, 
the  Chancellor,  with  his  own  hand,  composed  the  following 
sentence  for  the  Royal  Speech  : — 

"  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  observe  that  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland  have  greatly  increased.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
violence  has  risen  to  the  most  fearful  height,  rendering  life  and 
property  insecure,  and  threatening  the  most  fatal  consequences 
if  not  promptly  and  etFeetnally  repressed.  I  feel  confident  that 
to  your  loyalty  and  patriotism  1  shall  not  resort  in  vain  for 
assistance  in  these  afflicting  circumstances." 

The  bill  being  introduced  by  Lord  Grey  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  to  establish  courts-martial  in  Ireland, 
the  Chancellor,  deploring  the  sad  necessity  for  a  measure  of 
8uch  severity,  declared  that  "  the  time  had  arrived  when  it 
would  be  inhuman  as  well  as  unjust  to  hesitate  about  sup- 
porting it,"  and  he  rea<lily  took  upon  himself  the  full  sliare 
of  the  responsibility  which  might  attach  to  his  ]\Iajesty's 
Government  for  having  proposed  it.  He  then  resorted  to 
the  ingenious  argument  that,  as  we  had  no  right  to  expect 
the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  people  unless  we  afforded  tlicm 
protection,  a  refusal  to  pass  the  bill  would  justify  them  in 
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separating  from  us  and  setting  up  an  independent  govern-     CIIAP. 
ment  of  their  own.*  

This  inauspicious  bill  easily  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  a.d.  i8:i3. 
being  hailed  with  joy  by  Lord  Eldon  and  his  Tory  associates 
as  outdoing  their  "  Six  Acts  "  passed  after  the  "  Manchester 
Massacre ; "  but  it  called  forth  execrations  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  "  the  base  and  bloody  Whigs."  It  seri- 
ously damaged  the  reputation  of  Lord  Grey's  Government, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  fall 
from  power. 

During  this  session  Brougham  was  very  assiduous  in  his  The  Chan- 
efforts  for  improving  the  administration  of  justice  in  Eng-  gisiative 


measures. 


land.  He  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  a  great  many 
sinecure  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  for 
fixing  the  salary  of  this  high  functionary  at  14,000?.  a  year, 
with  a  retiring  pension  of  5000?.  a  year.  He  likewise 
succeeded  in  abolishing  the  Court  of  Delegates, — a  very 
inconvenient  tribunal  of  appeal  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  invented  at  the  Eeformation,  when  the  appeal  to 
Rome  was  taken  away.  He  substituted  for  it  a  much  better 
tribunal  of  appeal — "  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,"  ^^hich  still  subsists  and  has  worked  very  satis- 
factorily. 

He  was  not  so  fortunate  with  a  bill  for  establishing  local 
Courts,  A\hich  he  had  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  member  for  Yorkshire,  which  he  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords  when,  "to  his  own  astonishment," 
he  became  Chancellor,  and  which  then  dropped  amidst  tlie 
tumults  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  now  pressed  it  for- 
ward with  the  greatest  earnestness.  Although  the  principle 
of  the  bill  ^^as  good,  it  was  not  by  any  means  skilfully 
framed,  and  it  was  properly  rejected.  Several  years  after- 
wai'ds  a  similar  bill,  much  improved,  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fitzroy,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  County  Courts  Act,"  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature. 

Before  this  session  closed,  the  House  of  Lords  was  much   Altercation 
scandalised   by  a  very  indecorous   altercation  between  the  chancellor 

*  15  Hansard,  718. 
VOL.  VII L  2   E 
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CHAP. 
V. 


A.D.  1833. 

and  the  late 
Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the 
Common 
Pleas. 


Chancellor  and  another  law  lord.  Chief  Ju?tice  Best,  who 
had  been  verv  improperly  appointed  to  preside  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  by  the  personal  interference  of  George  lY. 
when  Prince  Regent,  and  had  very  improperly  been  created 
a  peer  on  condition  of  resigning  his  office  to  favour  a  minis- 
terial job,  frequently  took  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  law 
bills,  and  never  without  displaying  ignorance  and  incapacity. 
He  was  now  enlisted  in  the  Tory  opposition,  and,  laying 
himself  so  open  to  exposure,  Brougham  was  in  the  habit  of 
attacking  him  most  unmercifully.  On  one  occasion,  having 
pointed  out  some  mistake  into  which  Lord  Lynclhurst  had 
fallen,  he  added — 

"  and  thus  from  over-indulging  his  fancy,  my  noble  and  learned 
friend,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  has  got  into  as  gross  an  inaccuracy 
as  would  have  done  honour  even  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  himself." 

Lord  Wynford. — "  I  have  submitted  to  this  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  will  not  be  held  up  to  ridicule  in  this  way  any  longer." 
[Cries  of  Order,  order\ 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — "  My  noble  and  learned  friend,  the  late 
Chief  Justice,  is  most  disorderly  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  com- 
plain. When  I  speak  of  his  inaccuracy  or  forgetfulness  I  merely 
mean  that  he  has  forgotten,  or  perhaps  has  never  read,  the  books 
he  refers  to.  I  was  not  holding  up  to  ridicule  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  the  late  Chief  Justice.  It  was  no  holding  up  of 
mine,  and  I  hope  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  the  late  Chief 
Justice,  will  bear  in  mind  what  Dean  Swift  said  of  persons  who 
were  laughed  at ." 

Lord  Wynford. — "  I  will  bear  this  no  longer.  The  noble  Lord 
has  attacked  me  by  name.  He  who  is  appointed  to  enforce  the 
orders  of  your  Lordships'  house  is  ignorant  of  them  or  wantonly 
breaks  them.  I  move  that  the  Clerk  do  now  read  the  loth  of 
your  Standing  Orders,  which  requires  '  all  personal,  sharp,  or 
taxing  speeches  to  be  forborne.'  " 

The  Standing  Order  was  read,  which  goes  on  to  say — 

"  and  as  nothing  oflfensive  is  to  be  spoken,  so  nothing  is  to  be 
ill-taken  if  the  party  that  speaks  it  shall  presently  make  a  fair 
exposition  of  the  words  that  might  bear  an  ill-construction  ;  and 
if  any  oflFence  be  given  in  that  kind,  the  Ilouse  will  sharply 
censure  the  oflFender,  and  give  the  party  offended  a  fit  repara- 
tion." 


A.D.  U 
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Lord  Chancellor. — "  ^Vell,  my  Lords,  if  my  words  might  bear  C'HAI*. 
any  iU-comt ruction,  have  not  I  presently  made  a  fair  exposition  of 
them  ?  This  being  so,  my  Lords,  I  am  the  party  offended ;  and 
my  noble  and  learned  friend,  the  late  Chief  Justice,  being  the 
offender,  ought  to  be  sharply  censured  by  your  Lordships,  and  is 
bound  to  give  me  s^fil  reparation." 

Soon  after,  when  the  Warwick  Disfranchisement  Bill  came 
up  from  the  Commons,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  whole 
body  of  barristers  by  supposing  that  they  were  prowling 
about  for  a  brief,  as  dogs  for  a  bone.  On  his  own  motion,  the 
usual  order  had  been  made  for  the  hearing  of  counsel,  and 
the  common  course  would  have  been  for  the  promoters  and. 
opposers  of  the  bill  themselves  to  have  chosen  their  counsel 
respectively ;  but  the  Chancellor  wantonly  observed, — 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  House  to  name  the  counsel  by 
whom  it  would  be  assisted  ;  if  not,  all  Westminster  Hall  may 
be  let  in  upon  us  [a  laugh].  There  is  now  an  order  generally 
that  counsel  may  be  heard,  and  any  one  gentleman,  or  score  of 
gentlemen,  on  the  look  out,  may  come  dropping  in  under  the  cover 
of  that  general  order  for  the  purpose  of  being  engaged  as  counsel. 
A  more  absurd  course  could  not  be  followed." 

But,  in  truth,  the  order  could  have  misled  no  one ;  and 
no  one  would  have  taken  advantage  of  it  for  a  purpose  so 
disgraceful  as  the  imputation  thrown  out  implied.  But  he 
had  always  great  delight  in  laughing  at  briefless  barristers, — 
a  class  to  which  at  some  periods  of  his  life  he  was  himself 
in  great  danger  of  belonging.  He  was  very  incautious  in 
attacking  bodies  of  men,  and  thus  sometimes  excited  more 
ill-will  than  by  a  personal  quarrel  which  might  be  soon 
appeased.  Having  flattered  some  of  the  Bishops  by  asking 
them  to  name  incumbents  for  small  livings  in  his  gift,  he 
offended  them  all  by  saying  in  their  absence,  when  they  had 
left  the  house  to  go  to  dinner,  that  "  their  god  was  their 
belly." 

The  memorable  public  legislative  measures  of  this  session  insh  Tem- 
were  (1),  The  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act,  by  which  ten  ^^^'^^ 
bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and  the  Church  cess  or  rate  was  siarery 
to  be  paid  from  the  produce  of  Church  lands ;  and  (2),  The  Bin.  '*'°" 
Slavery  Abolition  Act,  by  which,  after  a  short  apprentice- 

2  E  2 
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CHAP,  giijp  to  freedom,  all  slaves  in  the  Britisli  colonies  were  to  be 
'  set  free.  Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  supported  them  usefully  as 
A.D.  1833.  they  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  they  both 
originated  ^vith  the  Commons,  and  were  both  measures  of 
Stanlev,  ^vho,  in  spite  of  his  Coercion  Bill,  was  still  considered 
the  chief  prop  aud  ornament  of  the  Whigs.  Brougham,  who 
now  held  himself  out  as  the  head  of  the  anti-Slavery  party, 
was  desirous  of  taking  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  the  last 
bill ;  but  he  certainly  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  and  in 
the  Cabinet  he  warmly  opposed  the  pecuniary  grant  to  the 
masters  of  the  slaves,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  com- 
pensation to  them  for  what  they  had  lost.  The  bill,  in  its 
results,  cannot  be  much  boasted  of  or  rejoiced  in  ;  for,  while 
it  has  been  seriously  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
in  the  West  Indies,  I  fear  it  has  not  improved  tlie  condition 
of  the  negroes ;  and  wiser  plans  miglit  have  been  adopted 
for  conferring  upon  them,  along  with  freedom,  the  blessings 
of  industry,  knowledge,  and  religion. 

The  novelty  of  the  Chancellorship  being  now  over, 
Brougham  found  the  duties  of  an  equity  Judge  rather 
irksome,  and  he  wished  for  some  change  in  his  situation, 
but  could  not  make  up  his  mind  what  it  should  be.  He 
often  talked  of  becoming  "  Minister  of  Justice,"  till  the 
difficulties  which  obstructed  the  creation  of  such  an  oflSce 
proved  to  be  insurmountable.  Its  emoluments,  patronage, 
precedence,  and  prestige  likewise  must  have  been  much  in- 
ferior to  those  enjoyed  with  the  Great  Seal.  If  he  was 
believed  to  comi)ose,  or  to  suggest,  or  to  rejoice  in  the  daily 
j)aragraphs  still  puffing  him  in  the  '  Times,'  it  might  have 
been  conjectured  that  he  wished  to  be  written  up  to  the  Pre- 
miership, for  this  journal,  not  praising  Lord  Grey  or  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  aud  occasionally  levelling  severe 
sarcasms  at  some  of  them,  held  up  the  Chancellor  to  constant 
admiration,  not  only  for  his  eloquence  and  his  legal  lore,  and 
his  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  but  for  his  unri- 
valled talents  as  a  statesman. 

About  this  time  he  resented  in  a  very  marked  manner 
what  he  considered  a  piece  of  impertinence  in  II.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland ,  afterwards  Kinjr  of  Hanover.     While 
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the  Chancellor  was  addressing  the  House  very  calmly  and     CIIAP. 
very  much  to  the  purpose,  the  Duke  called  out  "Question,  ' 

Question,"     Chancellor  in  furore. — "  I  ask  your  Lordships    a.d.  1833. 
whether  there    is   decency  in  that  call?"      Not  contented  28th  July. 
with  this  expression  of  resentment,  he  lay  by  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  still  further  punishing  the  royal  delinquent,  and 
soon    after,    speaking    on    the    Slavery   Abolition    Bill,    he 
said : — 

"  It  would  give  the  man  of  colour  as  clear  a  right  to  sit  in  l-ith  Aue. 
that  house  (if  his  Majesty  should  so  please)  as  either  of  the 
illustrious  Dukes  now  present  [Wellington  and  Cumberland], 
whether  the  illustrious  Duke  who  is  illustrious  by  his  deeds,  or 
the  illustrious  Duke  who  is  illustrious  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
House." 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  work  on  very  industriously  in  Brougham 

the  judicial   business   of  the   House  of  Lords.     His   early  dal  business 

traininfr  gave  him  a  considerable  advantag^e  in  dealins  with  of  the  House 


o   & 


of  Lords. 


Scotch  appeals,  and  he  was  by  no  means  in  the  bewildering 
position  of  his  successors,  Pepys,  Truro,  and  Cranworth,  who 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  review  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland,  never  in  their  lives  having  been 
concerned  in  a  Scotch  cause  or  read  a  word  of  Scotch  law. 
They,  as  their  safer  course,  were  driven  to  affirm — but  he,  to 
show  his  skill,  was  rather  pleased  to  reverse;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  give  offence  by  sarcastic  observations  on  the  Lords 
of  Session,  so  that  in  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh 
there  were  serious  complaints  of  his  rashness. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  he  was  quite  a  novice,  in  the  Court 
he  had  counted  upon  support  and  assistance  from  Home,  °  ^<^^)- 
now  Attorney  (jleneral,  an  equity  counsel  of  some  reputation, 
whom,  with  this  view,  he  had  appointed  a  law  officer  of  the 
Crown ;  but  that  speculation  turned  out  most  unfortunate. 
Mr.  Attorney  was  opposed  by  Sugden,  a  Tory  lawyer  in- 
finitely superior  to  him  in  capacity  and  acquirement,  and 
eager,  for  personal  and  political  reasons,  to  expose  the  inex- 
perience of  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor.  One  contest  between 
them,  in  which  the  learned  counsel  was  compared  by  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  plain  terms  to  a  hu(/,  gave  rise  to 
many  newspaper   paragraphs  and  many  caricatures,   and  is 
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CIIAP.     i^Q^y   sometimes   alluded   to   when   lie   has   become   au   ex- 

Chancellor.* 

A.D.  1833.  Brougham  was  so  eager  for  the  glory  of  clearing  off  all 
arrears  that  he  would  sit  at  unjuridical  times — on  Good 
Friday  or  Easter  Monday — and  in  the  evenings,  after  the 
House  of  Lords  had  adjourned.  On  these  occasions  he  was 
not  supposed  to  make  good  speed,  and,  while  the  counsel 
were  arguing,  the  Judge's  spirit  was  supposed,  from  his  shut 
eyes  and  depending  head,  to  be  wandering  in  the  land  of 
Nod.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  him  asleep  in  all  my 
life ;  but,  by  way  of  secondary  evidence,  I  have  seen  in  the 
print-shops  an  engraving  representing  a  strong  likeness  of 
him  in  the  "  marble  chair"  overpowered  by  slumber,  with 
the  words  underneath,  quandoque  dormitat. 

His  labours,  judicial  and  j)olitical,  being  closed  for  the 
season,  he  repaired  to  Brougham  Hall,  and  an  absurd  para- 
graph having  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper  representing 
him  as  an  opium  eater,  to  subdue  certain  pains  from  which 
he  suffered,  and  stating  that  in  travelling  to  Westmorland 
he  had  slept  fifty  successive  hours,  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  his  brother  write  a  letter  to  be  published,  saying : — 

"  The  Chancellor  has  no  pains  of  any  kind  ;  he  never  took 
laudanum  or  opium  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life ;  he  is  enjoying  the  very  best  health,  and  no  man  of 
his  age  is  more  likely  to  live  thirty  years.  And  as  for  the  story 
of  his  sleeping  fifty  hours,  I  was  with  him,  and  he  did  not  sleep 
five  hours  the  whole  way." 

Brougham's       rpj^g  Jqjjo-  vacation  of  tliis  year  he  professed  to  devote  to 

philosophi-  _  .... 

cai  puisuits  philosophy.  During  a  sojourn  at  his  Tusculum  in  Westmorland 
ceii'oi^  '^^'  ^^®  ^^^  compose  some  dialogues  in  imitation  of  Cicero's,  and 
he  had  some  communication  with  Sir  Charles  Bell  respecting  a 
new  edition  of  Paley's  '  Natural  Philosophy,'  with  cuts  and  illus- 
trations. At  this  time  he  was  most  potently  persuaded  that 
while  holding  the  Great  Seal  and  discharging  all  the  duties  of 
Chancellor  with  unprecedented  efficiency,  he  should  be  able 

*  The  'Times'  of  28tli  July,  1832,  suggested  another  couiparisoii  not  quite 
so  rontomi)tuous  for  this  (nioiny  of  the  Lord  Chancellor:  Has  Sir  Edwanl 
Sugden  no  frii-nd  to  tell  him  that  the  cocli-sparrow  cannot  contoud  with  the 
eagle  ? 
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to  give  to  the  world  a  new  work  wliicli  would  eclipse  the     CHAP. 

'Novum  Organum.'     He  not  unreasonably  expected  that  his  

tenure  of  office  would  be  long,  and  he  could  reckon  with    a.d.  18:j3. 
absolute  certainty  on  his  own  energy  and  perseverance. 

It  would  appear  from  successive  defences  of  character  and 
conduct  which  appeared  in  the  *  Times,'  that  he  began  to  be 
considerably  annoyed  by  attacks  in  the  '  Quarterly  Eeview ' 
and  other  periodicals.  We  find  in  the  leading  journal  an 
article  headed,  "Unjust  charges  against  the  Chancellor 
triumphantly  refuted,"  and  such  observations  as  this : — 

"  We  really  pity  these  Tory  slanderers,  who  must  be  almost 
suffocated  with  baffled  malice  and  overwhelming  shame." 

"  The  violent  abuse  of  the  Chancellor  is  said  to  be  by  two 
briefless  barristers,  who  write  negro-fashion,  under  the  scourge 
of  the  whipper-in.  The  result  is  impotent  rage  and  pointless 
slander.     An  eminent  law  authority  superintends  the  operation." 

This  was  supposed  to  mean  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Notwith- 
standing their  subsequent  strict  alliance,  the  two  noble  and 
learned  friends  were  now  at  mortal  enmity.  I  had  about 
this  time  the  honour  to  be  counsel  for  the  Chancellor  in  a 
frivolous  action  for  false  imprisonment  brought  against  him 
by  a  pettifogging  attorney  of  the  name  of  Dicas,  who  had 
been  regularly  committed  to  the  Fleet  in  the  course  of  a 
Chancery  suit.  The  trial  came  on  before  Lord  Lyndhurst  as 
Chief  Baron,  and  he  strove  hard  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  but  could  not  contrive  to  do  so.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  he  seemed  less  actuated  by  malice  than  a  love 
of  fun,  for  he  seemed  to  think  that  there  would  be  much 
laughter  if  the  great  Lord  Brougham,  the  Whig  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, should  be  found  to  have  unlawfully  deprived  a  freeman 
of  his  liberty,  and  a  jury  should  award  damages  against  him, 
were  it  only  a  farthing. 

Brougham  now  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  James,  who  had,  without  any  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Chancellor,  possessed  much  more  prudence  and  discretion. 
He  had  been  called  to  the  English  bar,  but  did  not  regularly 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  For  some  years  past  he  had 
acted  as  a  sort  of  private  secretary  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
had  great  influence  over  him.     To  his  death  many  ascribed 
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CHAP,  the  fantastical  acts  and  the  misfortunes   which   soon   after 
V. 

'  marked  the  Chancellor's  career,  but  I  doubt  whether  any- 


A.D.  1833.  thing  could  have  saved  this  misguided  man  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  evil  genius  which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  his 
own  breast,  and  which  was  ever  ready  to  lead  him  astray. 
He  was  blessed,  however,  with  one  counteracting  influence, 
the  love  of  kindred,  which  he  ever  strongly  felt,  and,  guided 
by  which,  he  was  ever  ready  to  be  kind  and  generous.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  deeply  affected,  and  he  paid  to  a  very 
large  amount  all  the  debts  of  his  deceased  brother. 
His  dispute  When  Michaelmas  term  came  round  the  Chancellor's  great 
the  Attor- '  object  was  to  get  rid  of  Home  as  Attorney  General.  His  in- 
ney  Geue-  capacity  to  conduct  some  state  trials  for  libel  which  were 
coming  on  was  given  as  a  pretext,  but  the  true  motive  was  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  substitute 
for  him,  as  the  equity  law  officer,  Pepys,  a  consummate 
equity  lawyer,  and  much  better  qualified  to  enter  the  lists 
against  Sugden. 

The  transaction  at  first  appeared  to  proceed  very  smoothly. 
I  received  a  note  from  the  Cliancellor  announcing  that  I  was 
Attorney  General,  Home  having  agreed  to  become  a  puisne 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  resignation  of  Baron  Bayley. 
But  meeting  Home  soon  after,  he  thus  addressed  me : — 
"  I  have  been  shamefully  deceived  and  ill-used.  Brougham 
asked  me  to  become  a  puisne  Judge.  I  said,  'there  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  I  have  conscientious  scruples  about 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  and  therefore  I  cannot  go  the 
circuit  or  sit  in  a  criminal  court.'  *  Never  mind  that,'  cried 
Brougham,  '  you  accept  the  appointment,  and  you  shall  never 
go  the  circuit  or  sit  in  a  criminal  court.  We  arc  going  to 
remodel  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  There  will  be  a  puisne 
Baron  confined  entirely  to  equity  business,  and  you  shall  be 
the  man.'  On  these  terms  I  could  not  refuse,  for  sucli  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  the  same  as  a  Vicc- 
Chancellor.  I  went  to  take  leave  of  Lord  Grey — a  proper 
mark  of  respect  as  I  thought — and  I  said  to  him,  *I  was  glad 
that  the  Government  had  resolved  to  remodel  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  to  have  an  equity  Baron,  an  office  I  was 
glad   to   accept,   although   I   never   could  have   acted  as  a 
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criminal  Judge.'     '  Equity  Baron ! '    exclaimed  Lord  Grey,     CHAP. 
'  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  ' 

I  cannot  say  that  tlie  Cabinet,  mucli  less  that  Parliament,  a.d.  18;j3. 
will  sanction  it.  I  understood  from  the  Chancellor  that  you 
wished  to  become  a  puisne  Judge  in  the  common  course, 
without  any  special  stipulations ;  and  I  confess  for  one,  I  do 
not  understand  a  puisne  not  being  ready  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  the  office.'  Then,"  continued  Home,  "I  told  him 
plainly  and  distinctly  and  literally  all  that  had  passed 
between  me  and  the  Chancellor  on  the  subject.  Lord  Grey 
observed, '  This  is  wondrous  strange,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
warn  you  that  you  ought  not  to  accept  the  appointment  upon 
a  supposed  pledge  that  the  Government  will  do  what  you  say 
the  Chancellor  promised.'  Now,  my  dear  Campbell,  you  and 
I  have  always  acted  cordially  together.  I  can  throw  no  blame 
upon  you,  whatever  may  happen.  Would  you  mind  going  to 
the  Chancellor  and  hearing  what  he  says  about  it  ?  "  1  went. 
Brougham  assured  me  that  he  had  never  given  any  pledge  upon 
the  subject ;  that  Home  was  under  an  entire  delusion ;  that 
having  said  something  about  disliking  circuits;,  he  had  merely 
been  told  that  perhaps  the  other  Judges  might  make  some 
arrangement  to  relieve  him  from  this  duty ;  but  that  there 
never  was  any  contemplation  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  Horne  having  agreed  to  resign  the  office  of  Attorney 
General,  the  good  of  the  service  required  that  he  should  do  so. 
I  refused  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  such  message  to  him,  and 
vowed  that  I  would  in  no  way  farther  interfere  in  the  affair — 
a  vow  which  I  most  rigidly  observed,  after  I  had  told  Horne 
that  he  must  settle  the  dispute  with  the  Chancellor  himself, 
or  find  another  negotiator.  The  result  was  that  Brougham 
persuaded  Lord  Grey  to  concur  in  his  views,  and  an  intima- 
tion was  given  to  Horne  that  the  King's  pleasure  had  been 
taken  upon  the  point,  and  that  he  must  either  resign  the 
office  of  Attorney  General  or  be  superseded.  Horne  replied 
with  great  spirit  that  he  was  ready  to  resign,  but  that  he 
would  sooner  suffer  death  himself  than  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  upon  a  fellow-creature.  His  resignation  was  accepted, 
and,  refusing  the  puisne  Judgeship,  he  retreated  on  his  private 
practice  at  the  bar,  which  was  very  inconsiderable. 
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CHAP.  I  knew  nothing  more  of  tlie  affair  till  I  received  a  note 
'  from  Brougham  desiring  me  to  meet  him  at  his  private  room 
A.D,  1834.  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  I  found  Sir  John  Bay  ley  with  him, 
executing  the  resignation  of  his  office  of  puisne  Baron.  He 
said  to  me  : — "  I  could  make  nothing  of  that  foolish  fellow 
Home.  I  am  sorry  for  his  hallucination,  but  the  King 
has  signed  the  warrant  for  your  appointment  as  Attorney 
General,  and  Pepys  is  your  Solicitor." 

Home  complained  to  every  one  that  Brougham  had 
swindled  him  out  of  his  office.  My  only  consolation  was  that 
while  some  blamed  Brougham,  and  some  blamed  Home,  and 
some  blamed  both,  I  did  not  on  this  occasion  incur  even  a 
suspicion  of  any  intrigue  to  push  out  my  predecessor.* 
4th  Feb.  Before   this   affair   was   brought  to  a  conclusion  another 

Session  of  Parliament  had  begun ;  an  eventful  session,  the 
conclusion  of  which  saw  Brougham  presiding  on  the  wool- 
sack for  the  last  time,  notwithstanding  all  his  manoeuvres  to 
strengthen  his  position  and  to  prolong  his  power. 
Brougham's       It  opcucd  vcry  iuauspiciously  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Sir  John       '^^'it'h  discussious  on  the  Pension  List,  which  damaged  the 
Campbell      popularity  of  the  Whig  Government  still  more  than  the  Irish 
thrown  out    Coerciou  Bill.     A  writ  was  ordered  for  the  election  of  a  new 
at  Dudley,    jjjgjjiber  for  Dudley  on  the  same  evening,  when,  "  amidst  loud 
and  general  cheers,"  notice  was  given  of  a  renewed  motion  on 
the  abuses  of  the  Pension  List.    I  expressed  to  Brougham  great 
apprehensions  tliat  I  might  be  rejected  at  Dudley,  although 
my  constituents,  when  I  had  visited  them  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  had  come  to  a  unanimous  vote  approving  of  my 
conduct  as  their  representative.     He  laughed  me  to  scorn, 
telling  me  to  trust  to  the  prestige  which  the  Government  had 
acquired.     He  added,  "  The  electors  are  not  to  be  blown  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  but  I  advise  you  not  to  Hatter 
them  too  much,  lest  your  praises  should  be  thought  to  be 
eVonical." 

In  my  next  interview  with  him,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  I 

*  When  Lord  Cottenhnm  became  Chancellor,  Homo  willingly  aoooi)tcd 
from  liim  the  Inimble  nllico  of  Master  in  Chancery.  IIo  was  afttsrwards 
reconciled  to  lirougliam,  but  what  explanation  passed  between  them  I  never 
learned. 
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had  to  relate  to  him  that  I  had  been  dreadfully  beaten, —     CPIAP. 

that  the   electors  of  Dudley  were  all  exasperated  against  

the  *'  base  and  bloody  Whigs,"  who,  having  surrendered  a.d.  ih.u. 
Ireland  to  martial  law,  now,  by  defending  the  Pension  List, 
showed  a  determination  to  devote  the  public  revenue  raised 
by  the  sweat  of  the  people  to  the  support  of  the  poor  relations 
of  wealthy  Peers,  and  to  perpetuate  all  the  corrupt  practices 
which  had  prevailed  before  the  mock  Reform  BUI.  He  behaved 
very  magnanimously,  saying : — "  AVell,  Jack,  it  is  a  heavy 
blow.  Who  could  have  looked  for  this  Dudley  hallucina- 
tion ?  But  never .  mind,  it's  no  fault  of  yours.  We  shall,  I 
hope,  soon  get  you  in  for  another  place — where,  I  don't  yet 
exactly  see.  Till  you  are  restored,  my  law  reforms  are 
stopped,  for  no  one  else  can  carry  them  through  the  House 
of  Commons  for  me.  We  already  feel  that  Schedule  A,  from 
which  such  glory  was  acquired,  is  not  without  its  incon- 
veniences." * 

The  Lord  Chancellor  himself  undertook  the  task  of  ar- 
ranging a  seat  for  Mr.  Attorney,  and  we  had  several  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  with  Charles  Wood,  now  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty — then  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  whipper- 
in  for  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  difficulty  was  found 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  for  popular  constituencies 
were  perilous,  and  the  scandal  of  showing  that  the  Whigs  had 
reserved  a  few  nomination  seats  to  themselves  was  to  be 
avoided. 

In  the  mean  time  great  alarm  was  created  by  a  bill  of  a  How  he 
very  preposterous  nature  upon  the  Law  of  Libel,  brought  "^'^ech^r 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  O'Counell.    He  was  then  very  the  Solid- 
hostile  to  the  Government,  and  his  object  was  to  propose 
enactments  ad  ca^tandum,  such  as  putting  an  end  to  all  pro- 
ceedings by  "  information,"  whether  under  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, — so  that 
the  "  base  and  bloody  Whigs  "  might  be  still  fai-ther  damaged 

*  He  did  not  then  tell  me  that  he  had  opposed  the  wholesale  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  small  boroughs,  but  he  afterwards  made  no  secret  of  this ;  and  I 
have  repeatedly  heard  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  declare  that  "  from  the 
Attorney  General  Ijeing  tlirowu  out  of  Parliament  in  1834,  legal  reform  was 
stopped  for  a  whole  session." 
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CHAP.     \)j  being  driven  to  oppose  what  he  called  "  salutary  reform." 
'         Broil fi^ham  being  then  very  unwell,  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
A.D.  1834.    was  held  at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  which  was  attended 
by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General.     The  result  of  their 
dcHberations  was,  that  instead  of  attacking  General  O'Connell 
in  front,  there   should  be  a  flank  movement  which   would 
effectually   defeat   him,      A   motion   was    to   be   made   for 
a   Committee   to   inquire   into  the  "Law  of  Libel."      The 
difficiiltv  was  that   this  motion   could,  under   existing   cir- 
cumstances, only  be  made  by  Mr.  Solicitor,  and  he  having 
spent  his  life  in  drawing  "  bills  and  answers,"  professed  an 
entire   ignorance    of   the    subject.      Brougham   then,   in    a 
very   lucid   manner,   stated   the   topics   to   be   treated,  the 
manner  of  treating  them,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  introduced,  and — Mr.  Solicitor  still  looking  unhappy — he 
added,  "  Should  you  like  to  have  a  sketch  upon  paper  of 
your  speech?"     This  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  the 
Chancellor,  though  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health  and  with 
judgments  in  arrear  which  he  was  very  desirous  of  writing, 
must  have  employed  some  hours  in  preparing  a  brief  for  Mr. 
Solicitor.     This  learned  functionary,  when  the  evening  for  his 
motion  arrived,  delivered  a  speech  on  the  Law  of  Libel  which 
called  forth  cheers  and  applauses  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 
But,  the  Committee  being  granted,  the  subject  dropped  for 
the  Session ;  and,  as  he  never  again  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  so  as  to  attract  notice,  if  he  had  not  been  destined 
to  immortality  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Cotten- 
ham,  he  might  have  gone  down  to  future  ages  as  "  Single- 
SiJeech  Pepys,"  * 

After  some  months  had  expired  a  vacancy  at  last  occurred 
at  Edinburgh  by  the  elevation  of  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey  to 
the  Scottish  Bench,  and  Lord  Grey  said  to  me,  "  You  must 
try  your  luck  there ;  but  first  get  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Cliancellor,  or  the  fat  will  he  in  the  fire."  The  Lord  Chancellor 
approved,  and  condescended  to  give  me  some  valuable  advice 
for  conducting  my  canvass. 

*  Sec  22  Hansard,  410.  I  hiivo  nlwnys  thought  this  speech  ono  of 
Urou^hftni's  ino.st  wonck-rful  exploits.  No  ono  else  would  have  ventured  to 
ciam  a  law  olliccr  of  the  Crowu,  or  could  have  done  it  so  felicitously. 
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When  I  had  been  about  eijjht  days  in  Edinburrrh  I  was     CHAP, 
knocked  out  of  bed  at  four  in  the  morning  and  told  tliat  a  " 

King's  messenger  liad  arrived  from  London  with  a  letter  from  a.d.  i834. 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  I  must  read  immediately.  I  have  Secession  of 
not  preserved  it,  but  I  believe  that  it  ran  as  follows : —  threeTther 

"  Dkar  Jack,— Ned  Stanley,  Graham,  Eichmond,  and  Rippy  J^'J'^jf  ^^'" 
have  left  us.     But   be   not   alarmed.     AVe   shall  go  on  better 
without  them.     This  you  must  inculcate  upon  the  modem  Athe- 
nians.    Persevere.     I  I'eally  believe  that  we  are  safe.     You  shall 
know  all  when  we  meet. 

"  Yours,  H.  B." 

The  messenger  likewise  brought  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasuiy  stating  that  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  resigned — that  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  remained  steady,  and  that  in 
this  crisis  everything  might  depend  upon  carrying  Edinburgh. 
At  dawn  of  day  there  was  a  handbill  posted  all  over  the  city, 
congratulating  the  electors  on  the  secession  of  the  fugitive 
Ministers,  and  extolling  those  who  remained  true  to  the  cause 
of  freedom — particularly  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  born  and 
bred  among  them,  reflected  such  credit  on  his  "  own  romantic 
town." 

When  I  returned  to  London  victorious,  he  complimented 
me  on  having  saved  the  State ;  but  he  did  not  enter  into  any 
particulars  of  the  disruption  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  have  never 
heard  from  any  authentic  source  what  part  he  personally  took 
upon  this  occasion.  From  the  speech  then  delivered  by  him 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  reported  in  Hansard,*  he  appears  to 
have  been  quite  sound  and  rational  on  the  vexed  "  Appro- 
priation Clause." 

"  I  agree,"  said  he,  "  in  thiuldng  that  not  one  shilling  of  anj-  '3th  June, 
surplus  fund  arising  from  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church  Broucrham 
in  Ireland  should  be  appropriated  to  any  other  purpose,  until  °j"/'^,f    '^' 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  community  have  been  fully  Cliurch  pro- 
provided  for.     That  having  been  done  on  a  liberal,  even  an  P*^''^' 
extravagant  scale,  what  man  is  there  with  audacity  to  state  that 
the  residue  of  the  fund  may  not  be  fitly  applied  towards  the 


•  24  Hansard,  298. 
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moral  and  religions  instruction  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  In 
determining  what  is  ample  provision  for  religious  worship, 
must  the  number  of  those  to  join  in  that  worship  be  wholly- 
kept  out  of  view  ?  Let  me  suppose  that  there  should  cease  to 
be  any  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  instead 
of  there  being,  as  at  present,  a  small  minority  of  the  population 
attached  to  it.  This  you  say  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  by 
putting  an  extreme  case  that  principles  are  best  tried.  If  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  should  be  Roman  Catholics  or  Presby- 
terians, must  we  still  keep  up  the  full  Protestant  Episcopalian 
Establishment  ?  The  leader  of  this  secession  from  the  Cabinet, 
by  his  own  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  allows  that  you 
may  make  any  redistribution  of  the  property  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  according  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  different  localities  ; 
and,  when  all  these  have  been  amply  satisfied,  to  deny  the  power 
of  the  State  to  apply  any  surplus  which  remains  to  the  general 
education  of  the  people,  or  to  any  other  laudable  national  pur- 
pose, is  rank  superstition  and  mischievous  folly." 

The  religious  question  being  disposed  of,  and  Lord  Grey 
having  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  his  Cabinet  by  subordinate 
adherents  devoted  to  the  policy  he  was  pursuing,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  his  Government  would  now  be  famous  for  unity 
of  action,  and  that  he  would  long  remain  in  office  to  enjoy  his 
triumph  over  inveterate  Tories  and  mutinous  Whigs.  But  in 
a  little  month  he  finally  fell,  or  in  his  own  language  "  de- 
scended," from  power. 

Lord  Grey  himself  suspected,  and  his  family  openly  asserted, 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  Brougham,  who,  wishing  to  be  Prime 
jMinister,  originated  and  fostered  the  intrigues  which  produced 
this  catastrophe.  I  believe  this  charge  to  be  unfounded. 
That  Brougham's  ambition  made  him  aspire  to  the  "  bad 
eminence "  I  do  not  doubt ;  and  that  his  opinion  of  his  own 
talents  and  acquirements  led  him  into  the  delusion  that  he 
was  as  well  qualified  for  it  as  Burleigh,  Godolphin,  Walpole, 
]^itt  the  father  or  Pitt  the  son,  is  not  improbable;  but  lie 
could  not  be  unconscious  of  the  truth  that  he  was  regarded 
with  dislike  by  the  King, — what  was  worse,  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  reposed  no  confidence  in  him  and  would 
not  agree  to  serve  under  him, — and,  worst  of  all,  that  the 
populiirity  wliich  had  made  liim  representative  for  the  county 
of  York  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  strange  course 
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which  on  several  occasions  he  had  pursued.     Therefore  thf     CHAP, 
notion  of  his  being  first  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy  can  hardly  at  ' 

this  time  have  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  But,  although  a.d.  1834. 
he  had  no  wish  forcibly  to  displace  Lord  Grey,  or  systematically 
to  annoy  him  so  as  to  induce  him  to  retire  in  disgust,  he  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  troublesome  and  uncomfortable  colleague — 
constantly  grasping  at  power  and  patronage  that  did  not 
legitimately  belong  to  the  office  which  he  held. 

Lord  Grey  had  been  much  annoyed  by  the  insatiable 
demands  of  the  ultra-Radicals,  who,  instead  of  giving  the 
Reform  Bill  a  fair  trial,  were  clamorous  for  vote  by  ballot, 
the  shortening  of  parliaments,  the  further  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  organic  changes  in  the  House  of  Lords.  All 
this  he  could  have  combated ;  but  the  constant  fretting 
caused  by  the  insubordination  and  aggressive  spirit  of  an 
ever-restless  colleague  he  found  insupportable,  and  he  had 
expressed  and  felt  a  desire  to  withdraw  into  private  life 
almost  from  the  assembling  of  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1833.  He  was  not  then  aware 
of  what  he  afterwards  experienced,  that  inaction,  after  vio- 
lent political  excitement,  is  still  more  distressing  than  official 
crosses,  and  that  the  transfer  of  party  chieftainship  to  a 
former  dependent  causes  a  bitter  pang  in  the  breast  of  him 
who  had  longed  for  repose.  Lord  Grey's  murmurs  and  threats 
had  caused  much  uneasiness  to  the  Whig  party,  who  then  had 
no  hope  of  retaining  office  without  him;  and  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  him  respecting  his  obligation  to 
remain  in  office  at  whatever  sacrifice,  that  he  might  guide  the 
working  of  the  new  constitution  which  by  a  revolution  he  had 
achieved.*  By  such  considerations  he  was  long  influenced ; 
but  any  fresh  annoyance  made  him  wish  that  he  were  re- 
clinins:  under  the  shade  of  his  trees  at  Howick,  and  made  him 
again  resolve  that  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  miseries 
of  Downing  Street.  In  this  vacillating  frame  of  mind  a  little 
matter  was  enough  to  induce  him  to  take  the  irrevocable  step, 

*  Among  others,  I  myself,  although  never  enjoying  much  of  his  private 
intimacy,  was  requested  by  some  of  his  particular  friends  to  write  to  him  in 
the  autumn  of  1833,  pointing  out  to  him  how  the  good  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  of  the  Whig  party,  required  him  to  sacrifice  his  case  to  his  duty. 
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CHAP,     and  there  is  no  occasion  to  invent  treason  or  intrigue  to  account 

^  for  liis  resignation. 

A.D.  1^34.  But  although  Brougliani  was  falsely  charged  with  fraudulent 
design,  he  may  certainly  be  considered  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  event,  ^^'hen  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  had  been 
passed  only  for  one  year,  was  to  be  renewed,  a  question  arose 
whether  it  might  not  be  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  omit- 
ting the  court-martial  clauses.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  (Lord 
Wellesley)  at  first  expressed  a  strong  opinion  against  any 
change.  Lord  ^Grey  and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  con- 
curred. Lord  Althorp  and  three  others  were  for  mitigation, 
but  from  deference  for  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
who  declared  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  govern  L-eland 
with  impaired  powers,  they  succumbed.  Accordingly  a  bill 
for  simply  continuing  it  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

This  raising  a  terrible  outcry,  Brougham,  without  Lord 
Grey's  privity,  entered  into  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  sanctioned  a  commimication 
by  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  Con- 
tinuation Bill,  if  the  court-martial  clauses  should  be  omitted. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  relented,  and  then  a  proposal  was  abruptly 
made  to  the  Cabinet  to  abandon  wliat  tliey  had  all  agreed  to, 
and  what  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  prevailed  upon  by 
Lord  Grey  to  sanction  as  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
tranquillity  and  safety  of  Ireland.  Lord  Althorp  and  his 
minority  declared  that  they  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
sent to  military  tribunals  being  kept  up  for  civil  offences 
solely  on  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  this  being 
witlidrawn,  they  could  no  longer  support  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape.  Lord  Grey  declared  that  liis  own  opinion  remained 
unaltered,  and  that  the  Government,  after  being  so  pledged, 
could  not  recede.  The  Chancellor  in  vain  tried  to  bring 
about  a  compromise,  urging  that  on  fresh  information  there 
might  be  a  change  of  policy  without  inconsistency  or  dis- 
honour. 

As  soon  as  the  Cabinet  broke  up  Lord  Althorp  sent  in  his 
resignation  to  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Grey  sent  it  to  the  King 
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uith  his  own.     ^Villiam  IV.  very  readily  accepted  them,  for     CILVP. 
he  had  become  tired  of  his  "Whig  Ministers,  and  conceiving 


that  lie  had  effectnally  got  rid  of  them,  he  was  about  to  send    a.u.  1834. 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Sir  Robert  Peel 

A  new  Conservative  Government  would  certainly  then  have 
been  formed,  but  for  the  extraordinary  promptitude,  vigour, 
and  daring  exhibited  by  Brougham.  He  contrived  to  see  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  privately  and  separately, 
and  he  persuaded  them  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  them 
to  retire ;  that  if  Althorp  would  come  back  they  could  get 
on  without  Grey;  that  Althorp  would  come  back  for  the 
public  good  if  his  original  wish  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  were  now  complied  with ;  that  they  ought  not 
to  send  in  their  resignations,  and  that  the  King — while  the 
House  of  Commons,  elected  in  the  fervour  of  reform,  still 
subsisted — could  not  force  them  out,  to  bring  in  the  borough- 
mongers.     They  all  agreed  to  "  stand  by  their  guns." 

Brougham  has  often  told  me  that  at  this  time  he  had  Brougham's 

.   .  refusal  of 

himself  the  offer  of  being  Prime  [Minister,  but  that  he  positively  the  Pre- 
declined  it,  and  named  Melbourne.     I  strongly  suspect  that  ™'"*  ^^' 
this  only  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  that  the  story  is 
now  believed  by  him  only  because  it  has  been  so  often  nar- 
rated by  him.     But  certain  it  is  that,  either  without  any  such 
offer  to  Brougham  or  after  it  was  rejected,  the  offer  was  made 
to  Melbourne,  and  that  he,  despising  all  pretended  modesty, 
at  once   agreed   to   become   Prime  Minister,  if  the  King's  Lo'-d  ifel- 
sanction  could   be  obtained.     The  King  was  cruelly  disap-  mier. 
pointed ;  but  he  was  told  by  sensible  Conservatives  that  the 
time  for  his  emancipation  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  gave 
his  consent. 

A  tragi-comical  scene  was  acted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  ^'^  -'"b- 
the  ministerial  crisis  was  iirst  noticed  there.  Lord  Grey,  un- 
informed of  what  had  been  passing  among  his  colleagues  since 
his  own  resignation  had  been  accepted  by  the  King,  considered 
that  Whig  rule  was  over  for  the  present,  and  he  gave  a  very 
pathetic  account  of  the  different  events  which  had  led  to  this 
catastrophe.     He  said : — 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  myself  and  all  my  colleagues,  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  communications,  that  it  was  indispensable 
VOL.  VIII.  2    F 
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CHAP,  the  Act,  with  all  its  clauses,  should  be  renewed.  I  myself  in- 
structed the  Attorney  General  to  prepare  a  bill  for  its  renewal, 
which  is  now  on  the  table  of  your  Lordships'  house.*  I  will  once 
more  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  declaring,  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  the  passing  of  that  bill  is,  in 
my  opinion,  indispensably  necessary.  But  I  am  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  my  noble  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  leading  member  of  the  Government  in  the  Commons — the 
individual  on  whom  my  chief  confidence  rested — whom  I  con- 
sidered as  my  right  arm ;  and  I  feel  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  on.  I  can  no  longer  serve  the  Crown  or  the  country 
to  any  useful  purpose.  On  my  receiving  my  noble  friend's 
resignation,  I  saw  no  alternative,  but  felt  impelled  by  iiTesistible 
necessity  to  tender  my  own  to  his  Majesty  at  the  same  time. 
Those  resignations  have  been  accepted  by  his  Majesty,  and  I 
now  stand  here  discharging  the  duties  of  of&ce  only  till  such 
time  as  his  Majesty  shall  be  enabled  to  supply  my  place." 

He  then  took  a  valedictory  review  of  his  administration, 
showing  that  he  had  ever  acted  on  the  principles  which  on 
assuming  ofifice  he  had  professed. 

The  Tory  peers  cheered  him  loudly,  their  generosity  being 
warmed  by  the  conviction  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
House  they  would  walk  across  and  take  possession  of  the 
ministerial  benches.  But  great  was  their  consternation  when 
up  rose  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  obscure 
periphrasis,  thus  distinctly  spoke  out : — 

"  Of  all  men  who  ever  held  office,  the  present  ministry  would 
be  the  most  without  excuse  if  they  could  think  of  leaving  the 
sei"vice  of  their  King  and  country  unless  through  an  unavoidable 
necessity.  This  has  ever  been  my  opinion  since  I  came  into 
office  ;  it  is  my  opinion  to  the  present  hour ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
should  not  discharge  my  duty  if,  at  all  sacrifice  of  my  comfort — 
at  all  abandonment  of  my  own  ease — at  the  destruction,  if  so  it 
may  be,  of  my  own  peace  of  mind,  I  do  not  stand  by  that 
gracious  monarch  and  that  country,  whose  cordial  support  I 
have  received  diiring  the  three  years  and  a  half  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  hold  the  Great  Seal.  After  having  said  this,  need  I  add 
that  I  have  not  tendered  my  resignation.   [Loud  laughter  in  the 


*  T  well  remember  receiving  these  instructions  at  tlie  King's  levee,  nnil 
being  told  that  nil  the  mombors  of  tho  Govornmcnt,  both  in  Irelniul  and  in  Eng- 
land, were  of  opinion  that  the  Act  must  bo  renewed  without  nuy  niitigntion. 


A.D.  1834. 
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house  below  the  bar  and  on  the  steps  of  the  throne].  Do  your  CHAP. 
liOrdships,  or  do  any  who  listen  to  me,  think  that  there  is  any- 
tliing  peculiarly  merry  or  amusing  in  being  a  minister  at  the 
present  conjuncture  ?  If  they  do,  I  invite  them  to  take  a  part 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government.  But  they  know 
better.  If  they  are  not  aware  of  the  annoyance  which  must 
attend  such  a  situation,  I  am  ;  and  I  will  tell  these  noble  and 
laughing  Lords,  that  such  is  my  feeling  with  respect  to  office, 
that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  imperative  duty  could  have  kept  me 
in  office  one  hour  after  the  resignation  of  my  noble  friend."  * 

The  following  day,  being  interrogated  by  the  Marquis  of  loth  July. 
Londonderry  and  otlier  peers,  whether  any  person  had  yet 
been  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  the 
Chancellor  said : — 

"  Neither  interruptions,  nor  sneers,  nor  good-humoured  jokes 
shall  compel  me  to  answer  a  question  which  duty  to  my  sove- 
reign ought  to  make  me  refuse  to  answer.  I  should  betray  my 
duty  to  my  sovereign  if  I  were  to  answer  it.  If  I  knew  nothing, 
I  could  answer  it — easily  answer  it ;  but  because  I  do  know,  I 
refuse  to  answer;  and  I  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  think 
I  am  not  guilty  of  taciturnity.  [Eepeated  cheers  of  assent.] 
Tme,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  always  taciturn  ;  I  can  defend  myself 
when  attacked,  and  I  can  defend  my  friends  when  my  friends 
are  attacked.  But  now  silence  is  required,  that  I  may  not  mar 
the  public  service  and  defeat  the  end  which  we  all  wish  to  see 
speedil}'  accomplished  and  prevent  his  Majesty  from  obtaining 
that  assistance  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  all  his  loyal  sub- 
jects." f 

In  a  few  days  Lord  Melbourne  appeared  in  the  House  as  i"th  July. 
First  Minister,  and  Lord  Brougham  nominally  as  his  Chan- 
cellor, but  showing  a  disposition  to  be  "  Viceroy  over  him."  Brougham 
U[)on  the   announcement  that  the  Irish  Coercion  Renewal  ^^.^j.  him." 
Bill  depending  in  the  Lords  was  to  be  dropped,  and  that  a 
milder  bill  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  Commons,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  insisted — 

"  that  the  bill,  abandoned  when  it  stood  for  a  third  reading,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  country.  Within  a  little 
week  the  noble  Earl  who  had  brought  it  in  amidst  the  cheers 
of  all  his  colleagues,  had  gone  to  his  political  sepulture ;  and  the 


*  24  Hansard,  1312.  t  25  Hansard,  5. 
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noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  was  ready  to  bring  in 
another  bill  of  a  totally  different  complexion.  The  countrs'- 
would  require  an  explanation  from  the  noble  Lord  who  thus 
acted  in  contradiction  of  his  own  speeches.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  might  think  he  had  buried  the  noble  Lord  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  but  he  was  also  mistaken  upon 
that  point.  The  noble  Earl's  spirit  would  arise  and  scare 
some  of  the  dignified  occupants  from  their  arm-chairs  and  inter- 
rupt the  festivities  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack when  he  may  attempt  to  forget  the  history  with  pottle- 
deep  potations  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration." 

TJie  Lord  Chancellor. — "  The  noble  Duke  who  has  just  addressed 
the  House  must  be  conversant  with  the  dialect  adopted  in  some 
alehouse,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  the  noble  Duke  elsewhere,  but  I  have  never 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  at  the  alehouse,  where  the  noble 
Duke  must  have  been  so  often  in  order  to  have  picked  up  the 
terms  of  his  slang  dictionary." 

Cries  of  "  Order  "  resounded  from  all  sides,  and  a  scene  fol- 
lowed, whicli  for  the  dignity  of  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
the  credit  of  all  concerned  in  it,  I  wish  to  be  forgotten.* 

The  Session  lasted  only  a  month  longer — during  which 
Brougham  dressed  in  his  brief  authority  did  play  fantastic 
tricks,  which  if  they  did  not  make  the  angels  weep,  made  the 
judicious  grieve.     Publicly  pretending  to  regret,  he  privately 


*  25  Hansard,  49.  In  a  publication  of  Lord  Brougham,  printed  in  the  year 
1838,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  this  ministerial  crisis :  "  This  un- 
reasonable feeling  of  disappointment,  and  the  unhappy  necessity  which 
existed  for  the  Coercion  Bill  in  Ireland,  hud  excited  a  clamour  against  the 
Government  of  Lord  Grey;  and  when  that  justly  esteemed  individual  quitted 
office,  the  King  had  undoubtedly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  clamour, 
and  would  have  at  once  changed  his  Ministers,  had  they  given  him  an  opening 
by  hesitating  whether  or  not  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  Govenimeut 
after  Ijord  Grey's  secession.  The  declaration  Jirst  commuuiccitcd  by  (he  Chan- 
cellor in  private  to  his  Majesty,  and  then  on  the  same  day  made  by  him 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Ministers  were  quite  willing  to  remain, 
disconcerted  all  such  de.-igns ;  and  the  King  could  not  take  the  stop  ho 
H )  much  wished  until  Lord  Spencer's  death  in  the  following  Novemlicr  gave, 
or  seemed  to  give,  a  kind  of  ground  (or  rather  a  hollow  pretext )  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  purpose.  Tliis  was  tJie  very  worst  step,  as  it  was  the  most 
inconsiderate,  and  proveil  for  his  own  comfort  the  most  fatal  (hat  this 
excellent  monarch  over  took ;  and  ho  had  been  beforehand  warned  distinctly 
of  the  inevitable  consequences,  but  he  disregarded  the  warning." — Lord 
Brougham's  Speeches,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 
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showed  that  lie  was  delighted  by  the   retirement  of  Lord     CHAP. 

Grey.     Lord  Melbourne,  whom  he  addressed  and  talked  of 

by  the  name  of  "  Lamb  "  or  "  William,"  lie  considered  a  mere  a.u.  18o4. 
subordinate,  although  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  called  him 
"  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government."  All  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  as  they  owed  their  continuance 
in  office  to  him,  he  thought  owed  him  allegiance,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  treat  them,  if  not  as  subjects,  as  schoolboys. 

To  proclaim  his  complete  "  independence,"  when  asked  to 
give  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  "  Taxes  on  Knowledge,"  he 
eagerly  expressed  his  willingness  to  attend,  permission  for 
this  purpose  being  obtained  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
when  examined  he  expressed  opinions  wholly  at  variance 
with  those  which  had  been  advocated  by  his  colleagues  in 
debate,  himself  recommending  the  immediate  and  total  repeal 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  of  the  tax  upon  advertise- 
ments, and  of  the  duties  upon  paper  of  every  description — 
which  he  denounced  as  impolitic,  unjust,  and  oppressive — 
although  he  appeared  before  the  Committee,  not  as  a  private 
individual  but  as  Lord  Chancellor.  Indeed  he  came  in  his 
robes,  attended  by  his  mace  bearer,  purse  bearer,  and  other 
officers,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
he  exercised  his  privilege  of  wearing  his  cocked  hat,  till  after 
a  little  time  he  condescendingly  uncovered.  He  likewise  on 
this  occasion  blurted  out  some  crude  notions  of  his  own  about 
limiting  the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  file  criminal 
informations.* 

But  his  greatest  mistake  was  in  behaving  with  hrusquerieeYen 
to  the  King.  Nothing  could  excuse  the  unceremonious  and 
dictatorial  tone  which  he  now  assumed  in  the  royal  presence 
— making  the  Lords  of  the  Bed  Chamber  stare — and  evi- 
dently exciting  surprise  and  disgust  in  the  mind  of  the  King. 
Entertaining  stories  were  circulated  of  deliberations  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  which  he  denounced  the  hallucinations  of  his 
colleagues  in  very  unmeasured  terms;  but  these  rest  on  no 

*  I  remember  complaining  of  this  to  Lord  Althorp  and  I>ord  John 
Russell.  They  only  laughed,  and  said  "no  harm  followed  from  siich 
extravagances." 
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CHAP,     authority  and  were  probably  pure  invention.     As  far  as  his 
'         own  proceedin_2:s  were  concerned  he  cared  very  little  about 
A.D.  1834.    the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  did  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  consult  them.    He  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Lords  bills  which  he  declared  to  be  "  Government  bills  " — 
some  of  very  considerable  importance,  about  which  I  certainly 
knew  that  no  one  member  of  the  Government,  in  the  Cabinet 
or  out  of  the  Cabinet,  had  been  consulted.     One  of  these  was 
for  entirely  altering  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  introducing  an  organic  change  in  the  consti- 
tution.* 
The  Chan-         The  busiucss  of  the  Session  being  over,  we  had  the  usual 
l^ish'diimei.  ministerial  fish  dinner  at  Blackwall,  which  was  celebrated 
this  year  with  peculiar  hilarity  on  account  of  the  dangers  we 
had  run.      Brougham  attended  and  entered  into  our  "  high 
jinks  "  with  much  good  humour.     I  thought  of  impeaching 
him  for  high  treason  by  accrocJiing  upon  the  royal  dignity ; 
but  this  would  have  been  considered  too  near  the  truth  for  a 
joke,  and  I  contented  myself  with  renewing  a  motion  which  had 
been  several  times  made  and  refused  in  the  Lords  and  in  the 
Commons,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  touching  the 
renewal  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Act."     Brougham,  in  resisting 
the  motion  in  the  Upper  House,  had  declared  that  his  letters 
to  Lord  Wellesley,  in  which  tlie  topic  had  been  alluded  to, 
were  entirely  of  a  private  nature,  and  contained  as  much 
verse  as  prose.     I  urged  this  as  a  reason  for  granting  the 
papers,  as  I  had  no  doubt  it  would  convince  the  world  that 
our  Chancellor  who  equalled  Cicero  as  an  orator  and  a  philo- 
sopher excelled  him  as  a  poet — dealing  in  no  such  lines  as 
"  O  fortunatain  natani  me  consule  Komam." 


*  25  Hansard,  1255.  This  bill  ho  professed  to  lay  on  tho  table  on  ti»o 
14th  of  Auj,'ust,  1884.  Tho  i)n)rogatiou  following  next  day,  it  never  was 
printed ;  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  it  never  wa.s  drawn,  a  blank 
sheet  of  j)aper  endorsed,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Jurisdiction  of  tho  House 
of  Lords  in  the  hearing  of  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error"  representing  it.  Hut 
I  myself  with  astonL^hment  heard  hiui  detail  the  various  clauses  it  was 
supposed  to  contain,  and  which,  if  it  had  proceeded,  uiy  duty  would  have 
required  me  to  defend  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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He  made  a  good  answer  by  denying  that  siu-h  harharous     CIIAP. 

critics  were  qualified  to  estimate  the  beauty  of  his  perform-  

auces.  A.D.  1834. 

Ou  the  15th  of  August  the  prorogation  actually  took  place, 
when  Brougliam  sat  for  the  last  time  on  the  woolsack  as 
Chancellor.  He  then  not  only  had  the  usual  confidence  of 
absolute  safety  till  Parliament  should  again  assemble,  but  he 
was  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  a  Cancellarian  career  as 
long  as  Lord  Eldon's,  the  Tories  being  defunct  as  a  party, 
and  he  himself  being  worshipped  as  the  impersonation  of 
Liberalism. 

In  the  King's  Speech  on  this  occasion  prepared  by  Pooi-Law 
Brougham,  he  justly  took  credit  for  two  excellent  bills  which  Central  Cri- 
he  had  carried  during  the  Session, — one  for  the  Amendment  n\'nal  Court 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  other  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.*  The  abuse  of  the  fund  intended 
by  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  had 
been  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  demoralise  the  great 
mass  of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  bring  such  a  burden  on  the 
land  as  to  render  it  in  some  parishes  of  no  value  to  the 
nominal  owners,  who  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  it  that 
they  might  escape  the  assessment.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  set  of  most  intelligent  commissioners  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  a  new  system  was  devised,  to  be  uni- 
formly enforced  all  over  England  and  Wales,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  Metropolitan  Board,  whereby  provision  was 
made  for  the  really  destitute,  without  pandering  to  idleness, 
or  relaxing  the  springs  of  industry.  This  met  with  a  vulgar 
opposition,  and  was  denominated  as  cruel  and  unjust ;  when 
Brougham  rendered  essential  service  in  explaining  its  prin- 
ciples, and  showing  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  He  indiscreetly  went  too  far  in  blaming  all 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  and  contending  that  mis- 
chievous effects  are  produced  by  all  public  charities.  These 
sentiments  may  perhaps  be  defended  on  abstract  economical 
principles,  but  they  are  shocking  to  the  vulgar,  and  they  were 
afterwards  very  unscrupulously  repeated  and  perverted  for 

*  25  Hansard,  1207. 
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CETAP.     the  purpose  of  casting  obloquy  upon  the  Whig  party,  from 

'  whom  the  bill  originated.* 
A.D.  1834.  The  other  measure  has  had  unmixed  applause,  and  in 
fairness  the  merit  of  it  ought  to  be  almost  exclusively  im- 
puted to  Brougham. t  From  ancient  times  there  was  a 
Court,  called  the  Old  Bailey,  Avhich  met  frequently  throughout 
the  year  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  committed  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  in  the  metropolis,  which  formerly  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  ancient  walls  of  the  City  of  London.  But 
large  portions  of  the  metropolis  were  now  to  be  found  in  the 
counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  persons  charged 
with  offences  in  them  might  lie  seven  or  eight,  months  in 
prison  before  being  brought  to  trial.  The  evil  had  been 
frequently  complained  of,  and  plans  had  been  proposed  for 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Old  Bailey ;  but  I  believe 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Brougham's  energy  the  evil  would 
have  remained  unremedied  to  the  present  hour.  Assisted  by 
myself  and  others  who  were  only  his  instruments,  he  pre- 
pared a  bill  by  which  a  population  of  above  two  millions  and 
a  half  are  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  court, 
and  a  tribunal  is  established  of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  | 
and  all  the  Judges  are  members,  and  which  has  ten  sessions 
in  the  year  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  within  an  area  of 
about  twenty  miles  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  § 
Brougham's  When  Broughaui,  after  the  delivery  of  the  King's  speech, 
the 'Times.'  had  in  his  Majesty's  name  declared  Parliament  to  be  pro- 
rogued, he  would  have  returned  home  perfectly  satisfied  witli 


*  See  25  Hansard,  435.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  all  the  respectable 
Tory  leaders,  supported  the  bill,  but  it  was  afterwards  by  their  subordinates 
shamefully  converted  into  a  weapon  of  oflence  at  popular  elections  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  down  to  1841  materially  added  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
strength  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  25  Hansard,  240. 

X  I  believe  that  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  to  give  dignity  to  the  Court, 
meant  himself  occasionally  to  preside  in  it,  but  fata  asjiera  broke  this 
purpose. 

§  This  tribunal  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ought 
to  perpetuate  his  fame.  With  his  new  C;>nrt  of  Bankruptcy  he  was  not 
HO  lucky,  for  ho  created  four  Judges  to  sit  all  the  year  round  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  business,  which  in  experience  it  was  found  might  easily  be  done 
by  one  Judge  in  a  few  days.  So  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  fell  with  its 
founder. 
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himself  and  with  all  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war     CHAP, 
raginj^  between  him  and  the  *  Times '  newspaper.  ' 


Till  about  Easter  1834  Brougham  had  the  full  favour  of  a.d.  1834. 
the  'Thunderer,'*  and  was  supposed  himself  to  be  allowed  to 
hurl  thunderbolts   under  the   guise  of  the   dread  Divinity. 
Such  paragi-aplis  as  the  following  were  still  frequently  to  be 
read  in  tlie  '  Times.' 

"  The  attack  on  the  Chancellor  respecting  the  late  Mr.  James 
Brougham's  sinecure  is  one  of  the  almost  daily  instances  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  enemies  of  the  Chancellor  conduct  their 
opposition  to  that  eminent  man." 

"  The  dullest  fag  does  not  work  so  hard  as  the  man  even  his 
enemies  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  accomplished  and  brilliant 
intellect  of  his  age  and  country." 

"  We  present  to  our  readers  an  abridgment  of  the  return  of 
the  state  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  no  doubt  authentic, 
being  made  under  his  superintendence.  What  an  answer  does 
this  abridgment  of  a  parliamentary  paper  delivered  this  morning 
make  to  the  calumniators  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  !  " 

But  he  had  now  a  private  quarrel  with  Barnes  the  editor, 
who  thought  himself  slighted  by  him,  and  he  was  first 
attacked  for  his  speech  in  support  of  tlie  new  Poor  Law, 
against  which  Mr.  Walter,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  news- 
paper, had  a  strong  prejudice,  and  which  the  newspaper  con- 
tinued for  years  systematically  and  vehemently  to  oppose. 

But  what  completed  the  rupture  and  made  it  irreparable 
was  Brouf]:ham's  carelessness  in  allowing  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  '  Times,'  the  following  "  secret  and  con- 
fidential "  letter  he  received  one  morning  when  sitting  on  the 
bench  in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall. 

"  Dear  Brougham, 

"  "What  I  want  to  see  you  about  is  the  '  Times,'  whether  we 
are  to  make  war  on  it  or  come  to  terms. 

"  Yours  ever, 

Althorp." 

This  Brougham  read  during  the  argument, — answered 
immediately  and   tore   up — throwing   away  the   fragments. 

*  Then  the  designation  of  the  '  Times.' 
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CHAP.     These  fragments  were  picked  up  by  a  sbortliaud  writer,  put 
'         together  and  carried  next  day  to  the  office  of  the  '  Times.' 


A.D.  1834.  It  SO  happened  that  this  very  day  some  information  which 
the  editor  asked  from  the  Government  was  abruptly  refused. 
The  inference  drawn  was  that  by  the  Chancellor's  advice  a 
determination  had  been  formed  by  the  Government  to  make 
war  on  the  '  Times,'  and  the  '  Times'  determined  to  make 
war  upon  Brougham,  sparing  for  a  while  at  least  the  main 
body  of  his  colleagues.  Accordingly,  while  a  general  support 
was  given  to  Lord  Melbourne's  GoA^ernment,  a  series  of  bitter 
attacks  began  upon  the  devoted  Chancellor. 

The  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  by  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  and  the  Duke  of 
I^ichmond,  having  taken  place  about  this  time,  a  I3arty, 
headed  by  the  '  Times,'  wished  that  Lord  Durham  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Cabinet,  but  were  disappointed,  and  the 
blame  was  thrown  on  the  Chancellor,  who  was  known  to  look 
upon  him  with  jealousy.  Accordingly  this  sly  paragraph 
appears  in  the  '  Times ' : — ■ 

"  It  is  insinuated  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Durham.  Every  friend  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  must  be  impatient,  as  we  are,  to  meet  this 
with  a  flat  denial." 

0th  June.  The  '  Timcs '  next  tries  in  a  long  article  to  prove  that  the 

Chancellor  has  been  guilty  of  inconsistency  by  agreeing  to 
the  "  Appropriation  Clause,"  having  said  within  a  year  that 
"  as  to  the  Catholic  Church  receiving  any  of  this  possible 
surplus,  he  should  as  much  oppose  that  as  any  of  their 
Lordships."  What  is  worse,  they  most  groundlessly  and 
falsely  imputed  to  him  the  habit  of  intemperate  drinking. 

In  a  subsequent  number  the  following  question  is  put,  "  Is 
it  not  melancholy  that  this  noble  and  learned  Lord,  like  a 
nisi  prius  advocate,  exhibits  an  inconsistency  so  palpable,  and 
a  levity  of  political  principle  so  all-but-pra)ternatural  ?  "  And 
they  ask  him  to  compare  his  speech  of  July  4,  and  that  of 
last  Thursday,  July  17,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington. told 
him  that  it  would  take  more  than  even  the  ingenuity  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  himself  to  ex^jlain  these  contra- 
dictious. 
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On  Lord  Grey's  resignation,'  the  '  Times  '    ridiculed  the     <^nAP. 

Chancellor's  assertion  that  the  Government  still  subsisted ;   

"  because  cutting  a  man's  head  oil'  involves  the  death  of  the    a.d.  18:j4. 
body.     Decapitation  is  death." 

Thus  they  express  their  regret  for  the  course  they  are  now 
pursuing : — 

"  We  have  stood  by  him  for  fifteen  years,  but  are  now  com- 
pelled to  throw  him  over." 

"Lord  Durham  ought  to  know  the  Chancellor  by  this  time.   2.")th  July. 
He  it  was  who  excluded  him  from  the  Cabinet.    Lord  Melbourne 
will  find  him  out.     The  honest  men  of  the  community  are  an 
oveniiatch  for  the  knaves." 

"  The  notion  people  have  is,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  goes  I6th  Aug. 
down  to  the  House  to  have  some  fun  with  the  old  ladies.  lie 
appears  like  a  young  pickle  turning  the  house  out  of  window, 
quizzing  his  great  grandmother  and  great  aunts,  making  sport 
of  their  antique  habits,  upsetting  their  revered  china,  and 
roasting  the  parrot.  And  after  he  is  tired,  and  the  public  some- 
what scandalised  at  his  amusing  himself  thus,  out  he  comes 
with  a  sermon  professing  his  duty  and  profound  reverence  and 
respect." 

"  It  was  Lord  Brougham's  correspondence  with  Lord  Wellesley 
behind  his  back  that  destroyed  Lord  Grey's  Government.  For 
confirmation  we  apply  to  Lord  Grey's  valedictory  speech." 

"For  some  months  past  Lord  Brougham  has  been  under  a  I'jth  Aug. 
morbid  excitement,  seldom  evinced  by  those  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects who  are  sutiered  to  remain  masters  of  their  own  actions." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  leader  continued  in  the 
same  strain. 

After  being  almost  suffocated  by  newspaper  praise,  he  could 
very  ill  brook  these  attacks.  Meeting  Lord  Melbourne  one 
day  at  the  King's  levee,  I  said  to  him : — "  What  is  the  matter 
with  your  Chancellor  this  morning  ?  He  seems  very  much 
disturbed."  Lord  M. — "  Have  you  not  seen  this  morning's 
'  Times '  ?  "  C.  —  "  No  ;  not  I."  Lord  3L  —  "  Another 
Brougliamic,  hinting  that  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  exaggerating 
his  peculiarities,  vilipending  his  rhetoric,  and,  above  all, 
asserting  that  there  are  heavy  and  increasing  arrears  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  takes  these  attacks  most  seriously  to 
heart,  and  I  may  really  say  that  they  drive  him  mad.     I  am 
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CIIA.P.     yejy  uneasy  about  him,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  session 

is  so  near  its  end." 

A.D.  1834.  While  we  were  talking  about  him,  Brougham  came  up 
to  us,  and,  after  some  little  persiflage  respecting  another 
matter,  took  me  aside  and  said  that  I  must  assist  him  that 
very  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  showing  that 
there  were  no  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  in  the 
House  of  Lords'  appeals.  I  expressed  my  willingness,  if 
he  would  furnish  me  with  proper  materials.  He  said,  "  I 
will  instantly  send  you  a  statistical  statement  on "  which  you 
may  rely." 

I  soon  received  a  packet  containing  my  instructions,  and 
made  a  speech,  of  which  I  take  the  following  specimen  from 
Hansard : — 

Tlie  Attorney  General. — "  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for 
certain  returns  from  the  Court  of  Chancer}-,  the  result  of  which 
I  am  sure  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  public  that  they 
should  be  truly  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  judicial 
business  is  disposed  of;  and  even  to  the  Judges  themselves  it 
is  but  fair  that  a  statement  should  be  made,  in  order  that 
where  arrears  exist  a  stimulus  to  exertion  may  be  furnished  ; 
and  where  there  are  no  arrears  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  attention  and  energy  which  have  produced  this  satisfactory 
result.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  announce  that  in  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy  there  are  now  no  arrears  subsisting — which  I 
believe  could  never  be  so  etfectually  said  since  the  time  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Nor  does  this  arise  from  any  falling  off  in  the 
business  of  the  Court,  because  in  fact  it  has  been  progressively 
increasing." 

Then  follows  a  long  tabular  statement  professing  to  come 
from  the  files  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  With  respect  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  account  will  bo 
equally  satisfactory;  for,  whatever  honourable  members  here 
may  think  of  the  political  proceedings  of  their  Lordships  during 
the  present  session,  their  judicial  labours  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  In  fact,  although  there  have  formerly  been  arrears  in  the 
House  of  Ijords  that  it  recpiired  years  to  clear  off,  there  is  at  pre- 
sent no  arrear  whatever ;  and  I  trust  that  the  example  thus 
given  by  the  Coin-t  of  last  resort  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
all  inferior  tribunals  in  the  realm." 
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The  statement  was   received  with  prodigious  applause,  and     CHAP, 
the  returns  to  verify  it  were  immediately  ordered.  ' 


But  the  following  day  a  Chancery  barrister  rose,  and  com-    a.d.  1834. 
plained  of  the  Attorney  General — 

"  Who  in  moving  for  certain  returns  had  made  comparisons 
between  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  his  predecessors,  which  cast  a  reflexion  on  great  men 
now  no  more,  and  were  calculated  exceedingly  to  mislead  the 
public.  The  fact  was  that  there  were  upwards  of  200  cases 
undisposed  of  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  the  present  moment, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  arrear  w-as  still  more  consider- 
able." 

The  Attorney  General  could  only  say  that 

"  He  had  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  returns  ordered 
would  verify  his  statement,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
reflecting  upon  any  one." 

This  conversation  occurred  just  before  tlie  Black  Eod 
appeared  to  summon  the  Commons  for  the  prorogation, 
and,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  order  for  the  returns 
dropped,  so  that  I  was  never  able  to  ascertain  whether  my 
instructions  exactly  corresponded  with  the  fact.* 

Brougham  himself  certainly  had  a  sincere  conviction  that 
he  was  fully  competent  not  only  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
Lord  Chancellor  without  assistance,  in  a  manner  which  never 
had  been  accomplished  before,  but  at  the  same  time  volun- 
tarily to  undertake  e::tra-ofiicial  labours  in  literature  and 
science.  To  appease  a  class  of  reformers  who  were  clamorous 
for  the  separation  of  the  judicial  and  political  functions 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords 
a  bill  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  never  took  farther  notice 
of  it  till  the  very  night  when  the  xUtorney  General  was 
charged  to  eulogise  liim  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Having  introduced  his  embyro  bill  for  altering  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  House,  he  concluded  with  this  testi- 
mony in  his  own  favour  upon  the  vexed  question  whether 
there  still  remained  any  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery : — 

•  25  Hansard,  1200,  1269. 
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Brougham 
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Pro- 


gress    111 
Scotland. 


"Before  I  sit  down,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to  state  my  reason  for 
not  proceeding  with  my  bill  for  separating  the  judicial  and  poli- 
tical functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  When  I  came  to  con- 
sider the  subject  at  Easter,  1  found  that  I  had  no  arrears  of 
judicial  business,  and  therefore  T  felt  that,  with  respect  to  that 
bill,  I  had  no  ground  to  stand  upon."  * 

On  the  day  of  the  prorogation  the  King,  who  had  not  the 
art  of  concealing  his  feelings,  seemed  to  me  to  look  rather 
sternly  when  receiving  his  speech  from  the  kneeling  Chan- 
cellor, and  whispering  to  him  the  order  to  prorogue  till  the 
25th  of  September ;  but  this  might  only  be  my  fancy.  AVhen 
his  Majesty  had  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  palace,  I  had 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  in  his  private 
room,  and  I  found  him  in  the  most  exuberant  spirits.  He 
graciously  condescended  to  thank  me  for  what  I  had  said  of 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  expressed  a  confident 
hope  that  the  calumnies  of  the  "  rascally  '  Times ' "  were 
now  effectually  silenced.  He  then  announced  to  me  his 
aj)proaching  tour  in  Scotland.     "  Call  it  Progress"  said  I. 

A  royal  Progress  it  certainly  turned  out  to  be.  At  this 
epoch  Brougham's  reputation  in  Scotland  was  much  greater 
than  ever  had  been  Lord  Mansfield's  or  Lord  Lousrhborough's 
— the  two  Scotsmen  who,  having  changed  their  domicile  to 
England,  had  reflected  the  brightest  splendour  on  their  native 
country.  He  was  considered  not  only  a  profound  lawyer, 
who  had  accomplished  judicial  feats  beyond  example,  but  as 
the  gi-eat  regenerator  of  the  age,  by  his  exertions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  spread  of  education,  for  the  reform 
of  the  law,  and  above  all  for  the  emancipation  of  Scotland 
from  i^olitical  tliraldom.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
situation  of  North  Britons  with  respect  to  parliamentary 
representation  had  been  most  degrading ;  and  they  had  given 
implicit  credit  to  pamphlets  and  articles  in  newspapers, 
imputing  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  chief  merit  of  destroying 
the  corrupt  little  self-elected  municipalities,  and  the  fraudu- 
lent superiorities  in  counties,  wliicli  had  made  Nortli  Britain 
one  rotten  borougli,  with  the  power  of  returning  45  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.    Brougliam'ssupiwsed  ascendancy 


25  Ilansara,  12C0. 
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was  viewed  with  pride  and   exultation  Ly  my  countrymen,     CHAP. 

when  they  considered  that  he  was  born  and  bred  among  them.  

Those  admitted  to  famih'ar  intimacy  with  liim  might  discover   a.d.  isu. 
failings  and  weaknesses  which  prevented  us  from  worshipping 
him ;  but  to  the  distant  Caledonians,  who  judged  him  only 
by  what  they  read,  he  was  a  hero  or  a  demigod. 

Various  sup})lications  were  offered  up  to  him  from  private 
individuals  and  public  bodies,  praying  that  he  would  revisit 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  receive  the  homage  of  a  grateful 
nation.  An  objection  was  started  by  the  Purse-bearer  and 
other  officers  to  the  emigration  of  the  Great  Seal.  The 
ancient  law  says  that  tlie  Clavis  Regni  must  always  be 
in  the  personal  custody  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that 
it  must  be  kept  and  used  within  the  realm  of  England. 
One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  that  he  had  carried  it  to  Calais.  But  this  difficulty 
was  surmounted  by  the  consideration  that  since  the  Union 
it  is  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  John  o'  Groat's 
House,  should  it  even  be  carried  thither,  is  within  the 
kingdom. 

Brougham's  inclination  to  show  himself  to  admirers  who 
thus  displayed  their  noted  jy&'^'f^'^vidum  ingenium  was  quick- 
ened by  intelligence  that  Lord  Grey  had  actually  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  public  banquet  to  be  given  to  him  at 
Edinburgh.  The  ruling  passion  immediately  operated  upon 
him,  and  he  was  resolved  to  show  that  he  had  more  popu- 
larity there  than  the  supposed  father  of  the.  Reform  Bill, 
or,  in  common  phrase,  to  take  the  wind  out  of  Lord  Grey's 
sails. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  visit 
both  the  Lowlands  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  take 
up  his  abode  for  some  days  in  the  northern  metropolis.  The 
news  spread  more  rapidly  than  if  carried  from  glen  to  glen 
by  the  fiery  cross ;  and  tar  barrels  for  beacon  fires,  devices 
for  illuminations,  worm-eaten  muskets  and  rusty  claymores 
were  put  in  requisition  to  do  him  honour.  TiOrd  Provosts, 
Lord  Rectors,  and  sheriffs  principal,  sheriffs  depute,  and 
sheriffs  substitute,  set  their  wits  to  work  to  pen  addresses  in 
his  praise.   As  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  faculty  of  ubiquity 
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CHAP,  tlie  sclieme  adopted  was  that  he  should  visit  the  castles  of  a 
'  few  great  chieftains;  that  he  should  there  receive  deputa- 
A.D.  1834.  tions  from  the  surrounding  counties  and  corporations ;  that 
in  moving  rapidly  from  one  such  castle  to  another,  he  should 
stop  for  a  few  hours  at  the  jDopulous  towns  between  them ; 
and  that,  partaking  of  a  collation,  he  should  then  and  there  i 
make  suitable  speeches  in  return  for  the  compliments  f 
showered  down  upon  him. 

When  he  arrived  at  Lancaster,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  he  . 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  assizes  were  going  on  there,  and  t 
that  this  was  the  night  for  holding  the  Grand  Court,  in  which 
the  Junior  presided  for  the  trial  of  all  bar  offences.  By 
rights,  he  ought  to  have  dined  Avith  the  Judges,  but  he 
expected  much  more  fun  with  his  old  associates,  and  he  sent 
them  an  intimation  that  he  proposed  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
court  as  an  ancient  member  of  the  circuit.  This  of  course 
caused  great  joy,  and  a  deputation  immediately  waited  upon 
him  to  invite  him  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting. 

The  carouse,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  the 
merriest  ever  known  on  the  Northern  Circuit.  The  Lord 
High  Chancellor  dropped  all  the  proud  trappings  of  office  ; 
himself  sang  two  French  chansons  a  hoire,  and  Avas  the  life 
of  the  company.  He  declared  (and  perhaps  for  the  moment 
believed  in  his  own  sincerity)  hoAV  sorry  he  was  that  he 
had  ever  left  the  circuit,  and  wished  that  lie  might  ex- 
change the  Great  Seal  for  a  nisi  prius  brief,  and  the  drowsy 
Lords  over  whom  he  was  condemned  to  preside  for  the 
choice  spirits  with  whom  he  had  now  the  happiness  to  fra- 
ternize. His  demeanour  Mas  universally  allowed  to  be 
most  amiable  and  most  becoming.  While  the  barristers  did 
whatever  they  could  to  humour  him  and  to  draw  him  out, 
they  all  showed  a  certain  deference  for  him  till  a  junior,  hot 
Avith  the  Tuscan  grape,  proposed  that  his  majesty  should 
resume  his  royal  title  of  Henry  IX.,  and  that  tliey  should, 
one  by  one,  come  and  do  homage  to  him  as  tlie  peers  did  at 
the  coronation  to  William  IV.  He  thought  it  was  time  to 
be  gone,  so  he  exclaimed  : — 

" liappy  low,  lie  down, 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  llmt  wears  a  crown." 
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He  then  took  leave,  hurried  to  his   hotel,  and,  the  sun     CHAP, 
being  up,  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  pursued  his  journey.  ' 


Having  passed  a  day  at  Brougham  Hall,  that  he  might  a.d.  I8.i4. 
visit  his  beloved  mother,  whom  in  all  states  of  mind  he  duly 
honoured,  he  posted  off  for  the  North,  and  crossed  the  border 
at  Gretna  Green.  His  first  resting-place  was  Hamilton 
Palace,  in  the  county  of  llenfrew,  where  he  was  received  by 
him  who  used  to  sign  himself  "H.  B.  and  C."  Hamilton, 
Brandon,  and  Chatelhcrault,  Duke  in  three  kingdoms,  Scot- 
land, England,  and  France.  I  have  no  authentic  account 
of  what  passed  on  this  occasion,  except  that  the  Chancellor 
was  here  made  a  burgess  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Hamilton. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  suitable  speech  by  the  Provost,  followed 
by  a  suitable  answer  from  the  Chancellor,  but  they  have 
perished.  If  I  were  to  indulge  in  probable  conjecture  as  to 
the  speech  of  his  host,  I  might  say,  with  little  risk  of  being 
wrong,  that  the  old  Duke,  with  the  most  high-bred  politeness 
hinting  at  the  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  tried  to  convince  his 
audience  that  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
ought  to  be  repealed,  as  degrading  and  injurious  to  the  latter 
kingdom.* 

The  first  authentic  information  I  have  obtained  of  the 
Chancellor's  progress  in  Scotland,  is  his  visit  at  Taymouth 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane.  When  he 
approached  Killin,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  announced  that  he  had  entered  "the  country 
of  the  Campbells."  There  was  a  gathering  of  the  clan,  and 
above  a  thousand  men  in  tartan  plaids  and  philibegs  were 
drawn  up  in  military  array,  carrying  bamiers  not  only  with 
the  boar's  head,  the  gyronny  of  eight,  and  the  lymphad 
of  Lorn,  but  likewise  inscriptions  celebrating  the  exploits  of 
their  illustrious  guest.  An  aquatic  procession  then  took 
place  from  one  extremity  of  Loch  Tay  to  the  other,  much 
grander  than  Roderick  Dhu's,  as  described  in  the  Ladtj  of  the 

*  I  had  the  honour  of  his  Grace's  acquaintance,  and  have  often  heard  him 
converse,  but  seldom  on  any  other  topics.  He  was  the  only  Scotch  Repealer 
I  ever  met  with,  but  ho  was  more  sincere  than  Daniel  OConnell.  His  ancestor 
having  been  declared  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  next  heir  to  the  Crown 
failing  Queen  Mary  and  her  issue,  he  had  an  imlistinct  notion  that  he 
had  a  better  claim  to  it  than  the  descendant  of  a  Didie  of  Brunswick. 
VOL.  VIII.  2   G 
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CHAP.     Jjalxe,  pipers  from  far  and  near   playing  favourite  pibrochs. 

When  they  reached  the  Castle  there  was  another  royal  salute 

A.D.  1834.  from  a  battery  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  Marquess,  with  his 
tail  on,  delivered  an  address,  the  burthen  of  which  was  that 
all  the  fjlorv  conferred  in  former  times  on  different  branches 
of  the  Campbells  by  visits  from  Kings  of  Scotland,  whether 
Macalpines,  Bruces,  or  Stuarts,  was  eclipsed  by  this  visit  from 
one  of  the  greatest  of  lawyers,  orators,  and  patriots,  who,  from 
his  efforts  in  framing  and  carrying  the  Eeform  Bill,  might 
well  be  called  the  "Liberator  of  Scotland."  Brougham,  in 
answer,  was  eloquent  upon  what  the  Campbells  had  done 
in  the  field — still  more  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty— exploits  which  all  call  to  mind  when  they  hear 
"  The  Campbells  are  coming ;"  and  he  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  patriotism  of  the  present  chief  of  Breadalbane. 

By  referring  to  the  newspapers  of  that  time  I  might  fill  a 
volume  with  similar  addresses  and  answers,  as  the  Chancellor 
proceeded  to  different  noblemen's  houses,  and  visited  Perth, 
Glasgow,  Inverness,  x4.berdeen,  and  Dundee  on  his  way.  At 
Eothiemurchus,  then  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  he  found  a  large  party  of  English  ladies,  with  whom 
he  romped  so  familiarly  tliat,  to  be  revenged  on  him,  they 
stole  the  Great  Seal,  and  hid  it  where  neither  he  nor  his 
attendants  could  discover  it.  This  was  rather  a  serious 
practical  joke,  for  without  the  Great  Seal  the  Government  is 
at  a  stand-still ;  the  Great  Seal  alone  gives  validity  to  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  executive  Government,  and  every 
grant  in  the  Sovereign's  name,  bearing  the  impression  of  it, 
is  in  point  of  law  conclusively  authentic.  At  last  he  was  in 
such  real  distress  about  it  that  the  ladies  took  compassion 
upon  him,  assured  him  it  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that 
he  might  find  it  blindfolded,  one  of  them  assisting  him  by 
playing  loud  on  the  piano  when  he  approached  it.  He  was 
blindfolded  accordingly,  and  by  tlie  hints  which  the  piano  gave 
him,  he,  in  due  time,  dragged  the  bauble  from  a  tea-chest. 
This  was  very  harmless  sport ;  but  unfortunately  exaggerated 
accounts  of  it  were  sent  to  a  lady  in  waiting  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and   she   exaggerating   these   accounts   still   farther 
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in  relating  them  to  the  royal  circle  there,  they  did  much     chap. 
mischief.  " 

His  speech  on  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Inver-  a.d.  1834. 
ness  excited  most  notice,  and  I  shall  therefore  give  a  few 
extracts  from  it.  After,  as  usual,  modestly  accoimting  for 
his  enthusiastic  reception  from  "  the  circumstance  that  he 
had  the  horiom-  of  serving  a  monarch  who  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,"  he  said : — 

"  to  find  that  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects  inhabit- 
ing this  ancient  and  important  capital  of  the  Highlands,  as  it  has 
aflforded  me  pure  and  immixed  satisfaction,  will,  I  am  confident, 
be  so  received  by  his  ^Majesty  wLeu  I  tell  him  (as  I  will  do  by 
this  night's  post)  of  such  a  gratifying  manifestation." 

Then  referring  to  the  complaints  against  the  Government 
for  not  "  going  ahead,"  he  said : — 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  have  done  too  much  rather  than 
too  little.  By  passing  the  new  Poor-law,  were  the  Government 
to  do  nothing  more  for  ten  years  to  come,  they  would  have  de- 
served well  of  the  country.  If  we  did  little  in  the  last  session, 
I  fear  we  shall  do  less  in  the  next.  But  what  we  do  will  be  done 
well,  because  it  will  be  done  carefully." 

A  loud  clamour  was  raised  by  the  expressions  in  this 
speech  about  the  Government  having  done  too  much  and 
being  about  to  do  less.  Taken  with  the  context,  they  were 
merely  a  just  rebuke  to  the  ultra-Radicals,  who  seemed  to 
tliinlv  that  however  much  had  been  done,  as  much  remained 
to  be  done  as  if  nothing  had  been  done,  and  that  a  Session 
without  a  revolution  was  a  lost  Session.  But  I  fear  that 
nothing  can  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  rhodomontade  about  the 
Invernessians  showing  their  loyalty  to  the  King  by  applaud- 
ing the  Keeper  of  his  Conscience,  and  the  assurance  that  he 
would  by  that  night's  post  convey  the  happy  tidings  to  his 
3Iajesty.  The  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  tourist  with 
his  IMajesty,  however,  was  not  (as  many  suspected)  a  mere 
invention.  The  following  communication  to  me  is  from  a 
valued  friend,  on  whose  honour  and  accuracy  entire  reliance 
may  be  placed  : — 

"  The  Inverness  letter  to  King  William  was  written  over  a 
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CHAP.  tTimbler  of  whisky  toddy,  in  the  presence  of  a  Mr.  MacPherson, 
who  told  me  the  fact.  The  goodnatured  Chancellor  had  espied 
him  (Lord  Brougham,  to  this  day,  has  wonderfully  fine  sight,  and 
can  distinguish  faces  quicker  than  most  men),  I  say  his  Lordship 
detected  the  face  of  MacPherson,  in  the  crowd  of  listeners,  as  that 
of  an  old  College  acquaintance  at  Edinburgh.  He  sent  for  him. 
In  the  evening  MacPherson  found  the  Chancellor  alone  in  the 
best  room,  of  course,  of  Wilson's  Caledonian  Hotel.  The  Great 
Seal  was  drinking  punch,  and  forthwith  commanded  a  tumbler 
to  be  brought  for  MacPherson.  The  two  passed  the  evening,  or 
a  considerable  part  of  it,  together.  Now  MacPherson  told  me 
that,  when  the  hour  for  the  despatch  of  the  South  post  was 
approaching,  Lord  Brougham  said  he  had  to  write  to  the  King 
about  that  day's  proceedings ;  but  that  it  would  not  take  him 
long,  and  he  desired  MacPherson  to  go  on  with  his  toddy.  The 
Chancellor  accordingly  went  to  a  side-table,  and  there  indited 
the  fatal  mi.ssive  which  was  soon  to  prove  the  chief  instrument 
of  his  downfall.  From  what  MacPherson  said,  I  fancy  it  could 
not  have  been  a  long  epistle.  But  the  notion  of  writing  to  the 
King  at  all  on  such  a  subject  was  an  absurdity,  into  which  Lord 
Brougham  was  drawn  by  his  own  argument  in  the  morning, 
that  the  honours  he  had  received  belonged  truly  to  the  gracious 
Prince  he  had  sei-ved  for  nearly  four  years,  and  consequently  it 
followed  logically  enough  that  the  King  had  a  right  to  be  exactly 
apprised  of  them." 

By  the  time  he  reached  Aberdeen  the  eomments  in  the 
newspapers  on  his  Inverness  speech  seem  to  have  excited  him 
almost  to  fury,  and  he  threatened  the  ininters,  as  he  de- 
risively called  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  Press,"  with  his  utmost 
vengeance.     In  addressing  the  Aberdonians,  he  said  : — 

"  You  will  be  all  well  aware  of  the  absurd  and  stupid  and 
indefensible  attacks  which  have  been  showered  against  me,  not 
one  word  of  which  is  true  or  deserved.  But,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  an  impassioned  manner,  "a  day  of  retribution  is  at 
hand ;  it  approaches.  I  have  allowed  certain  persons  to  go  on. 
They  have  gone  on.  The  net  is  enclosed  around  them,  and  they 
shall  soon  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  to  scorn,  aye  and  perhaps 
to  punishment." 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  tlie  '  Times,'  "  he  is  going  to  write  to  th(^ 
King  without  the  loss  of  a  single  post."  * 

*  Hi.'j  speeches  after  Inveri.css,  liowcvcr,  wore  .silent  ns  to  Gnvernvxent  havlnrj 
done  too  miKh,  and  were  more  in  the  go-ahead  strain,   which  induced  the 
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These  ebnllitions  certainly  produced  a  very  unfavourable     CHAP, 
effect  upon  tlie  public  mind,  and  I  believe  that  O'Connell  " 


could  get  no  one  to  take  the  wager  which  he  thus  publicly    a.d.  1834. 
offered  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  People  of  Ireland  " : — 

"  I  pay  very  little  attention  to  anything  Lord  Brougham  says. 
He  makes  a  greater  number  of  foolish  speeches  than  any  other 
man  of  the  present  generation.  There  may  be  more  nonsense  in 
some  one  speech  of  another  person  ;  but  in  the  number,  the  mul- 
titude of  foolish  speeches,  Lord  Brougham  has  it  hollow, 
would  start  him  ten  to  one — ay,  fift}'  to  one — in  talking  non- 
sense and  flatly  contradicting  himself,  against  any  prattler  now 
living."  * 

AVhether  Brougham  continued  to  write  to  the  King  by 
every  post,  giving  an  account  of  his  progress,  or  what  specific 
effect  these  letters  produced,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn, 
but,  according  to  authentic  information,  King  ^yilliam,  who 
had  been  much  offended  by  the  Chancellor's  demeanour  since 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey,  had  looked  upon  his  journey  to 
Scotland  with  amazement  and  consternation,  and  had  com- 
plained to  Lord  Melbourne  of  some  of  his  speeches  as  demo- 
cratical.  It  was  even  said  that  his  IMajesty  had  declared 
to  others  with  whom  he  conversed  more  freely,  that  "  He 
could  not  account  for  the  Chancellor  clandestinely  running 
away  with  the  Great  Seal  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was 
out  of  his  mind,  of  which  there  had  for  some  time  been 
strong  symptoms."  t 

'  Times '  to  remark,  "  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  bolted  at  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee  all  that  he  had  said  at  Inverness  without  a  single  wry  face." 

*  Soon  after  a  public  dinner  was  given  at  Glasgow  to  his  rival,  Lord 
Durham,  who  then  as-sailed  Brougham  very  bitterly,  and  (as  was  reported ) 
with  great  approbation.  In  drawing  a  comparison  between  Lim  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  orator  observed,  laying  his  emphasis  so  as  that  he  could  not 
be  misunderstood,  "  Lord  Mdbourue  is  incapable  of  treachery  or  intrigue." 
Here  there  was  a  general  apprehension  that  the  roof  would  come  down  from 
the  shouts  of  apj)lause. —  See  '  Times.' 

t  I  certainly  know  that  William  IV.  had  a  strong  opinion  that  no  English 
Judge  could  lawfully  go  beyond  the  realm  of  England  witliout  the  express 
personal  permission  of  the  King.  He  once  caused  Lord  Abiuger,  when  C.B. 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  be  reprimanded  for  doing  so ;  and  this  doctrine  had  been 
so  traditionally  established  at  Court  that  when  I  myself  became  a  Judge, 
I  did  not  venture  upon  a  tour  to  Italy  till  I  had  first  obtained  the  Queen's 
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CHAP. 
V. 

A.D.  1834. 

The  Grey 
Festival. 


The  day  appointed  for  the  Grey  Festival  was  now  at  hand, 
and  there  were  various  speculations  as  to  the  course  which 
Brougham  would  take  respecting  it.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  he  would  feign  some  sudden  call  to  London.  Lord 
Grey  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Lady  Grey  and  his  daughters, 
who  in  loud  terms  accused  Brougham  of  having  treacherously 
caused  the  late  change  of  Government,  and  had  hitherto 
refused  to  see  him  since  the  event  happened.  Their  theory 
was  that  Brougham,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Grey  as 
Prime  Minister,  purposely  made  the  place  irksome  and 
annoying  to  him,  and  that  having  heard  of  Lord  Grey's 
threats  of  resigning,  he  had  designedly  got  up  the  intrigue 
about  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  to  induce  him,  by 
a  fresh  disgust,  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  Brougham 
knew  that  no  proof  could  be  adduced  to  support  the  charge, 
and  he  thought  that  his  most  politic  plan  would  be  to  face  it 
and  so  to  put  it  down. 

The  whole  Grey  family  were  to  be  the  guests  of  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  (afterwards  Earl  of  Stair),  at  Oxenford  Castle, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  Brougham,  who  had  been  an  old  friend 
of  Sir  John,  boldly  wrote  to  him  to  say  that,  if  it  was  con- 
venient for  him  and  Lady  Adamina,*  he  should  be  glad 
to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Oxenford  Castle  during  the 
approaching  solemnity  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  felt  bound  to 
attend  from  his  profound  respect  for  Lord  Grey,  whose  retire- 
ment from  office  he  so  deeply  deplored.  Sir  John,  who, 
living  in  the  country,  was  not  aware  of  the  actual  relations 
between  Brougham  and  the  Greys,  answered  that  he  should 
be  delighted  with  his  company.  The  Greys  did  not  at  all 
know  Avhom  they  were  to  meet  at  Oxenfoi'd  till  they  had 
arrived  there,  and  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made 
could  not  be  altered.  Being  then  member  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, I  had  been  invited  to  Oxenford  to  join  Lord  Grey's 
cortege.    Well  aware  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  Brougham 

consent,  although  I  liold  it  to  1)o  quite  clear  ihat  there  is  no  stich  prerogative. 
A  Judge  may  go  where  he  likes,  either  in  or  out  of  the  realm,  without  any 
Royal  consent,  if  he  does  not  neglect  his  judicial  duties;  and  if  he  dots, 
the  consent  of  the  Crown  would  be  no  excuse  for  him. 

*  Ijndy  Adamina  Dalrymple,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Campcrdown. 
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was  held  by  tlic  Grey  family,  I  never  was  so  much  astonished     CHAP 
as  when  I  heard  that  Brousrliam  was  to  sit  down  at  table  with 


them  there,  and  to  pass  the  night  under  the  same  roof.  He  ^.o.  1834. 
was  very  late  in  appearing,  and  we  had  all  been  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room  expecting  him.  My  heart  beat  violently 
as  often  as  any  noise  arose  that  might  indicate  his  approach. 
At  last  a  servant  opened  the  door  and  announced  "  The  Lord 
Chancellor."  I  must  say  that  his  demeanour  was  noble  and 
grand.  Without  any  approach  to  presumption  or  vulgar 
familiarity,  in  an  easy,  frank,  natural  manner,  he  laid  hold 
of  the  hand  of  Lord  Grey,  who,  though  stiff  and  stately,  could 
not  draw  it  back  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  salutation.  He 
then  most  respectfully,  but  without  betraying  any  conscious- 
ness of  there  being  any  misunderstanding  between  them,  paid 
his  court  to  Lady  Grey  and  actually  engaged  her  in  con- 
versation, beginning  with  some  complimentary  expressions 
about  the  festival  to  be  celebrated  on  the  morrow.  The 
two  daughters,  the  Ladies  Grey,  long  avoided  him  by  every 
manoeuvre  they  could  resort  to,  but,  before  the  evening 
was  over,  he  had  got  them  both  to  talk  to  him  about  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  stationed  next  day  so  that 
they  might  best  see  and  hear  their  papa.  In  his  conver- 
sation he  seemed  anxiously  desirous  that  the  festival  should 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  honour  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
should  be  so  conducted  as  most  to  gratify  the  feelings  of 
all  connected  with  him. 

Next  day,  however,  at  the  public  dinner,  his  object  evidently 
was  to  make  himself  the  most  conspicuous  object — improving 
the  opportunity  to  glorify  himself  and  to  assail  his  opponents. 
In  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  his  Majesty's  Ministers," 
which  was  received  with  much  applause,  he  began  with  the 
praise  of  his  Eoyal  Correspondent : — 

"  I  owe  thLs  expression  from  you,  not  by  any  means  so  much 
to  any  personal  deserts  of  my  ovm,  as  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stance, but  to  me  most  honourable,  of  having  the  pride  and  grati- 
fication to  serve  that  great  and  gracious  Prince  who  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  who  for  all  the  services  he  has  rendered 
his  country,  and  for  his  honest,  straightforward  and  undeviating 
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CHAP,  patronage  of  the  best  rights  and  interests  of  that  conntry,  has  well 
earned  the  unparalleled  praise  bestowed  on  him  so  justly  and 
without  any  exaggeration  by  your  noble  Chairman,  '  that  none 
of  his  predecessors  ever  more  richly  deserved  the  affections  and 
gratitude  of  his  subjects.'  " 

He  next  alluded  to  "  the  irreparable  loss  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  lately  sustained  in  the  chief,  to  whose  great 
services  this  most  splendid  and  unparalleled  national  testi- 
monial had  been  so  appropriately  given."  Then  he  came  to 
the  more  agreeable  topic  of  himself,  when  lie  really  grew 
sincere,  earnest,  eloquent,  and  impressive  : — 

"  My  fellow-citizens  of  Edinburgh,  after  having  been  four  years 
a  Minister,  these  hands  are  clean.  In  taking  office,  and  holding  it, 
and  retaining  it,  I  have  sacrificed  no  feeling  of  a  public  nature ; 
I  have  deserted  no  friend ;  I  have  forfeited  no  pledge ;  I  have 
done  no  job ;  I  have  promoted  no  unworthy  man  to  the  best  of 
luy  knowledge ;  I  have  stood  in  the  way  of  no  man's  fair  preten- 
sions to  promotion  ;  I  have  not  abused  my  patronage ;  I  have  not 
abused  the  ear  of  my  master ;  and  I  have  not  deserted  the  people." 

In  this  strain  he  went  on  for  near  half-an-hoiir,  declaring 
his  purpose  never  to  be  deterred  by  the  clamour  of  the 
people,  more  than  by  the  frown  of  the  Prince,  from  doing  his 
duty  to  the  Prince  and  to  the  people.  He  then  enumerated 
the  great  measures  which  the  Government  had  carried  through 
since  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill — particularly  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  "  I  am  ready,"  said  be,  "  to  take  on  my 
head  singly,  if  necessary,  the  undivided  responsibility  of 
making  the  slave  free."  Of  the  credit  of  reforming  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  he  only  claimed  a  share — 
but  he  exclusively  appropriated  to  himself  the  reform  of  "  the 
great  nest  of  abuse,  the  Court  of  Chancery."  He  next  fell 
foul  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  and  others  who  had  censured 
some  of  his  Conservative  speeches  on  his  "  progress,"  and 
who,  instead  of  thinking  that  the  Whigs  had  gone  too  far,  as 
Brougham  had  hinted,  urged  them  still  to  advance  till  all 
grievances  should  be  redressed : — 

"  We  shall  go  on,"  said  he,  "  heedless  of  the  attacks  of  those 
hasty  spirits.     They  are  men  of  great  honesty,  of  much  zeal,  and 
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of  no  reflection  at  all.  The}'  would  travel  towards  tlieir  object ;  but  CHA P. 
they  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  set  out,  and  to  get  there  three  minutes 
earlier  than  ourselves,  that  they  will  not  wait  to  put  the  linch- 
pins into  the  wheel.  They  would  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
unknown  regions,  but  would  not  tarry  to  look  whether  the  com- 
pass is  on  board.  AN  hen  they  see  the  port  in  view,  they  will  not 
wait  for  five  minutes  to  go  round  by  the  safe  channel  to  it,  but 
dash  in  among  breakers,  and  run  the  vessel  ashore." 

He  at  last  concluded  with  an  account  of  his  "  progress,"  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  no  reaction  in  favour 
of  Toiyism : — 

"  I  can  say  most  conscientiously  and  most  correctly  that  I  have 
not  seen  one  single  specimen  of  reaction  all  over  Scotland  ;  and 
I  have  traversed  it  to  within  forty  miles  of  John  O'Groat's  House, 
and  in  all  directions,  highland  and  lowland,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing."  * 

The  same  night  I  sat  by  him  at  supper  at  Lord  Jeffrey's, 
where  a  large  party  of  the  most  delightful  companions  I  have 
ever  associated  with,  the  Edinburgh  lawyers  of  a  now  by- 
gone generation,  were  assembled  to  meet  him.  We  sat  up 
till  long  after  cock-crow,  and  Brougham  was  most  good- 
natm-ed  and  agreeable,  making  us  all  forget  for  a  time  his 
waywardness.  He  certainly  engrossed  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  talk,  but  every  one  by  quickly  watching  an 
opportunity  might  put  in  a  wise  saw  or  a  joke,  and  we  all 
parted  pleased  with  ourselves  and  with  him.  Nodes  coenieque 
JDeum ! 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  was  the  last  reciprocation  of 
cordiality  between  Brougham  and  myself  till  more  than  ten 
long  years  had  elapsed.  He  now  began  and  long  continued 
(without  any  fault  of  mine,  as  far  as  I  am  aware)  to  view  me 
with  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  ill-will,  and  to  do  everything  in 
liis  power  to  thwart  my  plans  and  to  injure  my  prospects. 

Immediately  after  the  "  Grey  Festival "  he  set  off  for 
London,  and  he  soon  heard  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leach, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  This  event  threw  him  into  gxeat 
perplexity.     In  the  common  course,  I,  as  Attorney  General, 

*  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 
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CHAP,     ought  to  have  had  the  offer  of  succeeding  to  the  vacancy. 
'        But  the  notion  of  my  becoming  an  Equity  Judge  was  very 


A.D.  1834.    distasteful  to  him.    He  told  Melboarnc  that  he  himself  being 
Brougham     from  the  Common  Law  bar,  and  Lyndhurst  the  Chief  Baron, 
ttfy^k  po-  tlieii  ^^  Equity  Judge,  being  from  the  Common  Law  bar,  it 
sitionas       would  give  great  dissatisfaction   if  the   third  great  Equity 
by  making'    Judge  Were  likewise  taken  from  the  Common  Law  bar.     So 
M '^r-  f      Pepys  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Bolls.   I  contented  myself 
the  Rolls,      with  protesting  against  the  precedent,  knowing  that  plausible 
reasons  might  be  given  for  it.     Brougham  felt  that  he  had 
injured  me,  and  he  hated  me  accordingly.     But  ere  long  he 
found  himself  "  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard." 
November.        On  the  first  day  of  next  Michaelmas  Term  he  held  his 
Dismissal  of  levcc  with  great  glee  ;  but,  alas  !  in  little  more  than  a  week, 
wTnifteis.      when  I  was  walking  down  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and 
crossing  Palace-yard,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  carriage  drove 
by,  carrying  him  who  was  then  doomed  to  be  an  Ex-Chan- 
cellor for  the  rest  of  his  days.      Seeing  me  he  pulled  the 
check-string,  and  when  I  stepped  up  he  exclaimed,  "How 
do  you  do,  Sir  John— Attorney  G-eneral  no  longer — we  are 
all  out.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  with  the  King  con- 
cocting a  new  Government."     And  so  he  passed  on  to  take 
leave  of  the  Chancery  bar,  as  he  then  believed  for  a  short 
space,  but,  as  it  proved,  for  ever. 
Brougham's       In  the  robiug-room  I  found  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  con- 
^^^^:s^         tainino;  an  account  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs,  which  it 
Queen  Ade-   was  assertcd  Brougham  had  furnished,  concluding  with  the 
words  "The  Queen  has  done  it  all." 

The  charge  against  him  of  thus  calumniating  Queen 
Adelaide  was  frequently  repeated  both  in  the  Press  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  believe  it  never  received  any 
contradiction.  If  he  was  the  author  of  the  article,  he  must 
have  rashly  proceeded  on  the  supposed  probability  of  the 
fact  that  the  King  on  this  occasion  was  acting  under  his 
wife's  advice.  Slie  certainly  was  strongly  Conservative  and 
anti-Whiggisli ;  but  it  was  afterwards  shown  beyond  all  doubt 
that  she  was  not  in  the  remotest  degree  privy  to  this  trans- 
action till  the  day  after  Lord  Melbourne's  dismissal.     Indeed 
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any  sane  person  would   have  dissuaded  a  step  which  must     CHAP, 
necessarily  lead  to  disappointment  and  mortification,  as,  not-  " 


withstanding  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  from  the  House  a.d.  1834. 
of  Commons  by  his  father's  death,  the  reform  mania  had  by 
no  means  as  yet  sufficiently  subsided  to  tolerate  the  existence 
of  a  Conservative  Government.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Duke  of  \Vellington,  when  sent  for,  refused  to  take  office  till 
the  King  showed  him  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  had 
been  insulted  in  the  'Times,'  when  he  admitted  that  what 
had  been  done  was  irrevocable,  and  sent  off  for  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  who  was  then  in  Italy. 

I  believe  that  the  King's  act  in  dismissing  his  Ministers 
was  prompted  by  his  general  notion  of  the  prostrate  state  of 
the  "Whig  party,  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  but  it  suited  the  views  of 
those  who  had  a  personal  spite  against  this  erratic  functionary 
to  lay  the  event  entirely  to  him  : — 

"There  could  not,  indeed,"  said  the  'Times,'  "be  a  more  1 7th  Nov. 
revolting  spectacle  than  for  the  highest  law  oflBcer  of  the  empire 
to  be  travelling  about  like  a  quack  doctor  through  the  pi-ovinces, 
puflBng  himself  and  his  little  nostrums,  and  committing  and 
degrading  the  Government  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
member.  His  Majesty  could  not  but  be  indignant  at  such  con- 
duct. And  it  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding  all  the  fulsome  adulation 
heaped  on  his  '  gracious  master '  at  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Edin- 
burgh, and  elsewhere,  that  the  peripatetic  keeper  of  the  King's 
conscience  has  not  once  been  admitted  since  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  royalty,  either  at 
Windsor  or  Brighton." 

Again : — 

"  It  is  in  general  admitted  that  the  downfall  of  the  Government 
is  referable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unbecoming  conduct  of 
Lord  Brougham  as  Chancellor."  * 

The  Chancellor,  in  his  parting  address  to  the  bar,  rather 
indicated  by  liis  manner  that  he  thought  he  was  taking  a 
short  leave  of  them,  and  that  he  should  shortly  be  back 
again  to  perfect  the  juridical  system  which  he  had  established. 

*  '  Times,'  19th  November. 
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CHAP.     What  he  chiefly  rejoiced  in  was  the  appointment  of  "  that 

"         consummate  Judge,"  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Pepys),  the 

A.u.  1834.    merit  of  which  he  justly  took  entirely  to  himself,  although 

the  patronage  is  supposed   to  be  exclusively  in  the  Prime 

Minister,  and  he  congratulated  future  Chancellors  in  being 

able  implicitly  to  rely  on  such  an  able  assistant.  He  evidently 

considered  this  appointment  his  master-stroke  of  policy  as 

securing  his  return  to  his  office  on   the   restoration   of  his 

party. 

Brougham's       Whatever  may  have  brought  about  the  change  of  Govern- 

TetumL^      ment,  Brougham,   after  the   crisis   occurred,  certainly   mis- 

the  Great      conductcd  himsclf,  in  two   matters   arising;  out  of  it,  in  a 

King.  manner  deserving  severe  reprehension.    He  had  been  allowed 

to  retain  the  Great  Seal  some  time  after  his  colleagues  had 

been  deprived  of  the  insignia  of  their  offices  that  he  might 

deliver  judgment  in  cases  argued  before  him,  and,  according 

to  established   etiquette  and   propriety,  he  ought  to  have 

delivered  it  back  into  the  King's  own  hands  ;    but,  having 

heard  that  the  King  talked  of  him  very  resentfully,  and  had 

even  pettishly  declared  that  "  he  never  wished  to  see  his  ugly 

face  again,"  he  sent  the  clavis  regni  to  the  King  in  a  bag, 

as  a  fishmonger  might  have  sent  a  salmon  for  the  King's 

dinner.* 

His  offer  to        But   liis  Solicitation  of  the  office  of  Chief  Baron  of  the 

Chief  Baron  Exchequer  Called  forth  gravcr  censure.  Lyndhurst  being  again 

of  the  E.X-     Chancellor,  this  office  was  vacated  by  him,  and  was  destined  for 

CnCQ  U6r  J  ■' 

Sir  James  Scarlett,  who  had  been  harshly  used  by  the  Whigs, 
and  was  now  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Brougham,  not  ignorant  of  this  fact,  wrote  a  letter  to  Lynd- 
hurst, which  w^as  shown  to  me  within  a  few  minutes  after  it 
was  received,  offering  to  accept  the  office  of  Chief  Baron, 
without  any  salary  beyond  his  pension  as  ex-Chancellor — 
pointing  out  the  saving  to  the  public  which  would  arise  from 
this  arrangement — and  undertaking  that,  if  appointed,  he 
would  do  all  the  equity  business  himself,  so  that  no  Vice- 
Chancellors,  or  Vice-Chancellor,  would  be  requireil.  He 
probably  8U[)posed  that  the  arrangement  would  not  bo  un- 

*  On  tlie  21.Ht  November,  1834,  exactly  foiir  years  all  but  one  ilay  from  the 
time  he  hud  received  it. 
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acceptable    to  Lyndhurst,   as   it  might   lead    to   an   under-     CHAP. 

standing  that  the  two  rival  legal  chiefs  should  exchange  the  

offices  of  Chancellor  and  Chief  Baron  during  their  lives  as  a.d.  i834. 
their  parties  were  respectively  in  office  or  in  opposition.  But 
Lyndhurst  laughed  at  the  proposal  as  absurd,  and  returned 
for  answer  that  no  decision  could  be  pronounced  upon  it  till 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  return  back  from  Italy.  Upon  this 
proceeding  being  made  known  there  was  a  burst  of  public 
disapprobation.  "  We  can  now  understand,"  it  was  said, 
•'  what  he  meant  when  he  described  barristers  as  gentlemen 
who  plij  in  Westminster  Hall."  "  The  offer  to  do  the  work 
cheap  is  spitefully  to  prevent  Sir  James  Scarlett  from  having 
tlie  office  which  is  his  due." 

So  pelted  was  he  by  the  pitiless  storm,  that,  to  avoid  it,  he 
ran  off  to  France  and  wrote  the  following  letter  of  revocation 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst : — 

Paris,  Saturday,  Nov.  29. 

"My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Lordship's 
letter,  announcing  the  state  in  which  the  Government  at  present 
is,  and  that  nothing  of  any  kind  can  be  settled  either  as  to  mea- 
sures or  anything  else  until  the  arrival  of  Su-  Eobert  Peel. 

"  Although  I  felt  extremely  anxious  to  accomplish  the  two 
objects  of  saving  a  large  sum  of  money  and  of  completing  the 
I'eform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  abolishing  the  office  of  Yice- 
Chancellor  (a  subject  on  which  I  transmitted  a  full  memorial  to 
your  Lordship  from  Dover,  and  on  which  I  had  sent  a  memorial 
before  I  left  the  Great  Seal),  yet  some  communications  which  I 
have  since  received  from  persons  in  whose  judgment  I  entirely 
confide,  give  me  room  to  think  that  my  accepting  a  judicial  situ- 
ation, though  without  any  emolument,  might  appear  to  others  to 
interfere  with  my  parliamentary  duties ;  I  therefore  feel  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  desiring  that  the  tender  of  gratuitous 
service  formerly  made  should  be  considered  as  withdrawn. 

"  My  own  clear  and  unhesitating  opinion  is,  that,  following  the 
example  of  Lord  Loughborough  and  others,  I  could  attend  as 
much  to  parliamentarj'  duties  when  on  the  Bench  as  when  in  a 
private  station.  But  in  these  times,  I  have  no  right  to  take  any 
step  which  has  any  tendency  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  those 
whose  principles  are  my  own,  and  whose  confidence  I  am  proud 
to  enjoy. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c." 
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CHAP.  Many  people  supposed  that  Brougham  was  now  extin- 
'  guished.  He  had  violated  the  rules  of  professional  etiquette 
A.u.  1834.  on  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice;  he  had  tried  to  undermine  a  private  friend;  and 
(what  miglit  have  been  expected  to  be  more  fatal  still)  he 
had  caused  himself  again  to  be  compared  to  the  "bottle 
conjurer,"  by  promising  to  perform  a  feat  which  was  physi- 
cally impossible.  But  such  is  the  elasticity  of  his  powers, 
so  inexhaustible  are  his  resources,  such  sway  does  he  possess 
by  being  both  fascinating  and  formidable,  so  many  more 
lives  has  his  reputation  than  any  of  the  feline  race,  that  he 
speedily  made  the  world  overlook  all  his  recent  vagaries  ;  and 
although  he  has  never  since  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  any 
party  or  of  any  individual,  he  has  been  well  received  in  private 
society,  and  has  continued  to  play  a  very  distinguished  part 
in  public  life. 


•%, 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"THE   HUNDRED   DAYS "   TO   THE   FINAL  RESIGNATION 
OF   LORD   MELBOURNE. 

1834—1841. 

Peel,  being  now  Prime  Minister,  published  a  very  skilful     CHAP, 
manifesto,  acquiescing   in   the  Reform  Bill,  and   promising  ' 


liberal  policy  in  all  departments  of  the  State.*  ^  d  ^334 

If,  without  dissolving  Parliament,  he  had  brought  forward 
his  measures,  keeping  an  appeal  to  the  country  as  a  resource 
in  case  of  factious  opposition  to  them,  he  would  have  copied 
Pitt's  policy  in  1784,  and,  like  Pitt,  he  might  have  ruled  for 
twenty  years.  But  by  immediate  dissolution  he  recklessly 
threw  away  the  trump  card  by  which  the  game  might  perhaps 
have  been  won. 

In  spite  of  all  the  blundering  and  bad  luck  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  there  was  no  sufficient  reaction  to  give  stability  to 
those  who,  within  two  years,  had  strenuously  opposed  the 
almost  universal  national  impulse  in  fevour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  The  elections  were  unfavourable  to  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Ministerial  nominee  for  the  office  of 
Speaker  proved  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  ^^as  a 
decided  majority  against  the  Government. 

Brougham  was  boyishly  exhilarated  by  this  occurrence,  and  Ouadisso- 
expected  to  have  the  Great  Seal  again  in  his  custody  before  Parliament 
a  month  was  over.     As  yet  he  acted  in  concert  with  Mel-  ^  niajority 

.  •'  returned 

bourne  and  the  rest  of  his  late  colleagues,  and  he  assisted  in  for  the 
preparing  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  be  moved  in  both  Brougham's 
Houses  "  lamenting  that  the  progress  of  salutary  reforms  had  esultatiou.. 
been  interrupted   and   endangered   by  the  dissolution   of  a 
Parliament  earnestly  intent  upon  the  vigorous  prosecution 

*  His  address  to  tlio  electors  of  Tamworth. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

A.D.  1835. 

24th  Feb. 

His  speech 
against  the 
new  Go- 
vernment. 


of  measures  to  wliicli  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  most 
anxiously  aud  justly  directed." 

The  amendment  being  moved  by  Melbourne  and  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Brougham  instantly  started  up 
to  support  it,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  of  three  hours, 
which  he  immediately  published  as  a  pamphlet,  and  he  has 
included  it  among  his  Select  Orations.  But  I  must  confess 
it  is  only  as  biographer  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  read  it 
through.  The  whole  drift  of  it  may  be  learned  from  a  few 
of  the  opening  sentences  : — 

"  1  have  risen,  my  Lords,  thus  immediately  after  the  noble 
Duke,  because  I  thought  that  he  manifestly  misunderstood  the 
sound  constitutional  proposition  of  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Mel- 
boume),  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it — namely,  that 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Government,  the  noble  Duke,  by 
accepting  oflSce  on  our  dismissal,  incurred  the  whole  responsi- 
bility. This  proposition  the  noble  Duke  thought  that  he  met, 
relieving  himself  from  its  consequences  by  solemnly  protesting — 
and  I  for  one,  my  Lords,  readily  and  perfectly  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  that  protest — that  he  knew  nothing  previously  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  dismissal ;  that  he  never  had  been  consulted 
about  the  matter ;  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  intentions 
and  motions  of  the  Court  with  regard  to  it ;  and  that  he  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  such  quarter  for  above  two  months  before  the 
change  took  place.  But  he  entirely  misunderstood  the  doctrine  of 
constitutional  law  on  which  my  noble  friend  founded  his  argument 
that  the  noble  Duke  was  responsible  for  the  dismissal  of  the  late 
Government.  My  noble  friend  never  asserted  that  the  noble 
Duke  was  de  facto  the  adviser  of  that  dismissal.  No  such  thing. 
I  repeat  that  the  noble  Duke  is  responsible  in  point  of  fact,  as 
well  as  in  point  of  law.  Without  the  noble  Duke's  assistance, 
the  act  of  dismissing  the  late  Government  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  If  indeed,  instead  of  being  dismissed,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Administration  had  resigned,  or  if  asked  to  return 
they  bad  declared  that  they  would  not  come  back  to  their  places, 
that  would  have  been  another  matter.  But  if,  instead  of  resign- 
ing they  were  dismissed  against  their  will,  and  were  not  asked  to 
resume  office,  then  those  who  took  office  after  them  became  acces- 
sories after  the  fact  to  the  dismissal— nay  before  the  fact,  and 
actual  accomplices  in  the  fact  itself:  for,  without  their  acquies- 
cence, that  act  of  dismissal  could  not  have  been  perfected." 
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The  same  facts  and  reasonings  are  rejicated  with  little     CHAP, 
variety  of  expression  or  illustration,  and  the  tedium  is  only  " 


relieved  by  a  personal  attack  upon  Lyndhurst,  with  whom    \.d.  la.ib. 
he  was   then   at  bitter   enmity,  and  whom  he   accused  of 
having  consciously  pursued  an  improper  course   in  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  retaining  possession  of  office.* 
Lord  Lyndhurst  said  in  answer — 

"  I  deny  peremptorily  the  statement  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  1  say,  if  I  may  make  u.se  of  the  expression,  he  has  uttered 
an  untruth  in  so  expiessing  himself.  What  right  has  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  in  his  fluent,  and  I  may  say  flippant  manner,  to 
attack  me  as  he  has  dared  to  do?  The  view  given  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  of  Avhat  was  said  by  the  noble  Duke,  was  a  mis- 
representation by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  ITis  quickness  and 
his  sagacity  must  have  caused  him  to  understand  the  noble  Duke  ; 
and  I  can  ascribe  what  he  btated  only  to  an  intention  to  pervert 
the  meaning  of  the  noble  Duke." 

Lord  Brougham. — "I  will  just  use  the  same  language  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  that  he  uses  to  me,  if  he  chooses  to  make 
this  an  arena  of  indecency."  f 

With  this  "  tu-quoque,"  and  no  explanation  even  that  the 
word  "  untruth "  was  not  meant  to  be  used  in  an  uyiparlia- 
mentary  sense,  it  might  have  been,  expected  that  the  two  noble 
and  learned  vituperators  would  have  met  next  moniiiig  with 
their  seconds  in  Hyde  Park ;  but  no  such  encounter,  as  far  as 
was  publicly  known,  took  place,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  both  of  them  strangely  finding  themselves 
opposed  with  equal  eagerness  to  a  Whig  government,  they 
swore  an  eternal  friendship,  which  has  remained  inviolate  to 
the  present  hour. 

Although  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority  in  the  Commons,  so  weak  were  tlie  Whigs  in  the 
Upper  House  that  they  did  not  venture  to  divide  upon  it — 
or  indeed  upon  any  other  question  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  Government.  But  while  the  real  work  of  over- 
turning it  was  going  on  in  the  Commons,  where  Sir  Robert 
Peel  with  a  minority  was  making  a  gallant  stand,  Brougham 

♦  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  f  25  Hansard,  127. 

VOL.  VIII.  2   H 
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CHAP,     in  the  Lords  very  zealously  kept  up  a  constant  irregular  fire 
'        of  petitions,  questions,  and  motions  for  papers,  by  which  the 
A.D.  1835.    ministeriahsts  were  considerably  galled  ;  and,  foreseeing  that 
7th  April,     a  decisivo  victory  was  at  hand,  he  made  no  doubt  of  having 
his  appropriate  share  of  the  spoil.     At  last  came  the  fatal 
division  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  respecting  the  Irish 
Church,  Avhen  Peel  surrendered  and  his  ministry  Avas  dis- 
solved. 

Brouoham  considered  the  Great  Seal  to  be  again  his  owti 
property,  and  was  turning  in  his  mind  on  what  day  the 
transfer  would  take  place,  and  whether  he  should  make  any 
special  address  to  the  bar  on  resuming  his  seat  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 
Lord  Mel-  Lord  Melbourne  was  "  sent  for,"  and  the  King,  as  a  matter 
bourne  re-  ^f  necessity,  Conferred  upon  him  unlimited  power  to  arrange 
AVhat  was  a  new  administration.  But  Lord  Melbourne  had  resolved  in 
witi!  ^"^^  Jiis  own  mind  that  Brougham  never  should  be  Chancellor 
Brougham?  again,  and  that  he  himself  never  would  sit  in  the  same 
Cabinet  with  one  so  erratic,  so  troublesome,  and  so  little 
trustworthy.  No  man  ever  was  placed  in  a  more  embar- 
rassing position  than  Lord  Melbourne  at  this  juncture. 
Brougham  had  a  sort  of  vested  right  in  the  office  on  the 
restoration  of  his  party  to  power.  He  had  rendered  brilliant 
service  to  that  party,  and  to  him  the  present  ostensible  head 
of  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  function  he  w-as  now  per- 
forming' of  naming  his  colleagues.  If  a  support  with  due 
regard  to  subordination  could  not  be  confidently  reckoned 
upon  from  the  late  Whig  Chancellor,  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hensions were  to  be  entertained  from  his  hostility ;  for  in  the 
history  of  party  men  in  England,  an  oppositicm  assailant  so 
active,  so  enterprising,  so  energetic,  so  adventurous,  so  per- 
severing, so  unscrupulous,  was  not  recorded.  But  said 
Melbourne,  "  Although  he  will  be  dangerous  as  an  enemy,  he 
would  be  certain  destruction  as  a  friend.  We  may  have 
small  chance  of  going  on  without  him,  but  to  go  on  with  liim 
is  impossible."  What  was  felt  and  expressed  on  the  occasion 
I  well  knew,  for  when  I  was  told  of  the  difficulty  about 
Brougliam,  I  put  in  my  own  claim.  I  then  strongly  advo- 
cated Brougham,  as  1  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  full  amount 
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of  his  waywardness  when  he  before  hold  the  Great  Seah    Next     CIIAP. 
to  him,  I  urged  that  from  my  position  and  my  services  the 


public  would  expect  that  I  should  be  preferred.     Melbourne    a.d.  i835. 

observed  to  me  : — "  With  Broufjham  I  cannot  act,  and  I  will 

not  again  make   the   attempt.      We   are   sensible   of  your 

services,  and  have  perfect  reliance  on  your  steadiness  and 

your  discretion,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  will  render 

it  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  the  Great  Seal  at  present,  and 

we  must  think  of  some  other  arrangement." 

He  gave  me  no  further  explanation  then,  but  in  a  little 
time  I  knew  all.  Brougham  being  absolutely  and  defini- 
tively excluded,  the  grand  object  was  to  give  him  as  little 
offence  as  possible  and  as  long  as  possible  to  ward  off 
his  active  hostility.  To  have  made  me  Chancellor  would 
have  instantly  thrown  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury.  On 
the  contrary,  they  resolved  to  keep  the  office  vacant  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  diplomatically  to  hold  out  to  him  the 
hope  of  still  filling  it.  They  told  him  that  from  his  proceed-  Brougham 
ings  in  Scotland  diiring  the  last  autumn  having  been  mis-  th^GreaT' 
represented  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  had  contracted  a  strong,  Seal  put 
although  groundless,  prejudice  against  him,  which  would  mission, 
gradually  wear  away— that  according  to  a  French  phrase 
"  si  vous  avez  un  Eoi,  il  faut  un  peu  le  menager" — you  must 
not  fly  in  his  face ;  if  you  insult  him  the  people  may  take 
part  with  him  against  you ;  therefore  to  give  a  little  time 
for  things  to  run  smooth,  the  Great  Seal  would  be  put  in 
commission.  When  I  was  told  of  this,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  Shadwell  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Pepys 
the  IMaster  of  the  Rolls,  and  Bosanquet  a  Common  Law  Judge, 
all  of  them  having  more  business  in  their  oAvn  courts  than 
they  could  dispose  of,  I  earnestly  and  honestly  remonstrated, 
foreseeing  that  the  plan  could  not  possibly  work  well,  and 
that  the  interests  of  justice  would  be  sacrificed  by  it  to  party 
expedience.  But  Brougham  was  duped,  and  acquiesced — 
nay  more,  undertook  as  "  an  independent  peer  "  to  patronise 
the  new  Government.  Till  the  affair  had  been  finally  settled 
he  was  rather  sulky,  and  (as  he  had  done  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  in 
November,  1830),  he  insisted  on  bringing  forward  on  a  day  8th  April. 

2  H  2 


Lord  Pro- 
tector 
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CHAP,     lie  liad  named    a   motion   on  Education,  of  which  he  had 

"        given  notice,  saying,  "  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  him  who 

A.D.  1835,    was  in  or  out  of  oiSce."  *     But  on  the  day  when  Melbourne 

18th  April,    annouuced  himself  minister  and  delivered  an  inauguration 

address,  Brougham  zealously  took  him  under  his  protection. 
Brougham  Without  any  written  convention  or  express  bargain,  an 
understanding  had  been  entered  into  which  was  long  acted 
upon,  tliat  O'Connell  with  his  party  should  support  the  new 
Liberal  Government,  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  haviiiof 
their  fair  share  of  government  appointments.  There  was  no 
real  harm  in  this  arrangement,  supjDosing  that  no  objectionable 
measures  were  proposed,  and  no  ajipointments  of  unfit  men 
were  made  under  it — as  in  the  result  really  was  the  ease. 
But  there  was  much  clamour  about  the  alleged  "  Compact,"  t 
and  it  was  made  use  of  successfully  as  a  weapon  by  the  flying 
Tories.  On  this  occasion,  when  Melbourne  had  finished,  Lord 
Alvanley,  a  Tory  peer — after  reading  a  letter  lately  written 
by  O'Connell  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  determined 
to  bring  about  a  repeal  of  the  Union — desired  to  know, 

"  '  Whether  the  new  Prime  Minister  agreed  with  these  senti- 
ments, and  whether  he  was  to  have  Mr.  O'Conuell's  suj^port,  and 
on  what  terms  ? ' 

"  liord  Brougham  rose  to  order  and  entreated  liis  noble  friend 
to  allow  him  to  say  a  word  before  he  gave  any  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite.     (Loud  cries  of  order.) 

Lord  Alvanley. — "  I  did  not  address  the  question  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord." 

Lord  Brougham. — "  No  ;  and  it  is  j-n-ecisely  for  that  very  reason 
that  I  rise  to  answer  it."  (Cry  of  order,  and  that  Lord  Melbourne 
should  answer.) 

Lord  Melbourne. — "I  am  asked  how  far  I  coincide  in  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  O'Connell  about  the  Union  with  Leland?  I 
answer,  not  at  all.  I  am  asked  whether  I  am  to  have  the  aid 
of  Mr.  O'Connell?  1  answer,  I  cannot  tell.  And,  lastl}^  on 
what  terms  ?     I  answer,  I  have  made  no  terms  with  him  whatever." 

This  officious  interference  created  a  good  deal  of  ridicule — 
and  it  was  said  that  Brougham  having  lost  his  former  office 

*  27  Hansard,  974. 

t  It  was  somctinios  called  tho  Lichfield  House  Treatj',  because  a  mectin.cj 
attended  jointly  by  SVlii;;s  and  O'Conuellitcs  was  lield  aljout  this  time  at  the 
house  of  tlio  Earl  of  LicLliold,  in  St.  James's  Square. 
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of  Lord  Cliancellor  now  aspired  to  the  higher  office  of  Lord     CHAP. 
Protector.     ]\Ielbouriie,  who  when  roused  could  display  con-  ' 

sidorable  spirit  and  resolution,  disdained  such  humiliating    a.d.  18:J5. 
protection;  and  by  his  impatient  repudiation  of  it  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  Home's  hero, — 

"  Tho  blood  of  Douglas  can  protect  itself." 

Brougham  was  afterwards  a  little  less  presumptuous,  but  he  T,yndiiuist's 
continued  to   vote  with   ministers,  and  to   do  whatever  he  .^'^^ w'!!!! '''^' 

'  position. 

thought  would  be  agi'eeable  to  them,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Lyndhurst  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  duped  by  his  old 
colleagues.  Ilis  confidence  in  his  speedy  restoration  con- 
tinued, and  ho  was  the  faithful  slave  of  the  ministers  till  the 
very  end  of  the  session.  They  stood  much  in  need  of  his  aid, 
for  in  the  House  of  Lords  they  had  to  encounter  the  most 
factious  and  unprincipled  opposition  I  have  ever  known. 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  very  moderate  and  fair 
in  not  obstructing  the  measures  of  Government,  except  on 
just  or  plausible  grounds ;  but  Lyndhurst,  who  was  supreme 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  head  of  a  large  section  of 
peers  who  imi)licitly  obeyed  him,  laid  do^\Tl  a  rule  that 
no  Government  Bill  should  pass  which  could  be  rejected 
without  strong  popular  odium,  being  actuated  by  the  pre- 
meditated purpose  of  afterwards  taunting  the  Government 
with  having  accomplished  nothing,  and  of  triumphantly  quoting 
the  maxim  of  King  William  IIL,  that  "  of  all  Governments 
that  is  the  worst  which  has  not  the  power  to  carry  its  own 
measures."  Various  salutary  bills  which  passed  the  Commons 
with  little  objection  he  threw  out  on  the  second  reading  in 
the  Lords,  if  they  had  not  attracted  much  popular  notice, 
and  their  rejection  was  not  likely  to  give  the  Whigs  a  useful 
grievance. 

Thus  he  could  not  treat  the  Bill  for  the  Eeform  of  Municipal 
Corporations — the  great  boast  of  this  Session.  Posterity  will 
hardly  believe  the  corruption  and  mischievous  absurdities 
which  distinguished  the  infinitely  varied  constitutions  of  the 
towns  in  England  down  to  tlie  year  of  grace  1835,  all  pro- 
fessing to  have  one  object  in  view — tlie  good  government  of 
the  locality.     A  bill  to  give  them  an  imiform  constitution, 
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^^;^^-     based   on    representation   aud   self  government,    had   been 

,  framed  after  a  laborious  investigation,  by  intelligent  coramis- 

A.D.  1835.  sioners,  into  tlie  abuses  of  the  existing  system.  Tlie  principle 
of  this  bill  Peel  warmly  applauded,  and  after  some  amend- 
ments to  its  details  it  had  passed  the  Commons  with  his 
approbation.  Lyndhurst,  although  he  vowed  its  destruction, 
could  not  venture  to  execute  his  purpose  sooner  than  in  the 
Committee,  but  there  he  meant  that  it  should  be  stran^^led. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Brougham's  strenuous  and  unwearied 
exertions,  it  could  not  have  escaped.  A  motion  was  carried 
to  hear  witnesses  and  counsel  against  it  at  the  bar.  One 
counsel  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell)  in  opening  his  objections  to 
it  occupied  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  aud  there  was  a  list  of 
town  clerks  and  other  witnesses  whose  examination  against  it 
would  liave  lasted  several  months.  Had  the  two  rival  Law 
Lords  coalesced  at  this  time,  they  must  have  succeeded,  for 
there  Avas  no  Law  Lord  to  oppose  them ;  but  Brougham 
remained  true,  and,  proclaiming  that  the  bill  was  exclusively 
his,  as  he  had  been  Chancellor  when  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  passed  the  Great  Seal,  he  defended  it  with  gallantry, 
perseverance,  and  success.  It  underwent  several  important 
mutilations  under  the  name  of  Amendments  in  the  Com- 
mittee. These,  however,  although  introduced  by  his  own 
Chancellor,  when  sent  back  to  the  Commons,  Peel  would  not 
agree  to,  and,  after  this  almost  unanimous  dissent  of  the 
Commons,  Lyndhurst  did  not  venture  to  insist  upon  them. 
So  the  bill  2)assed  nearly  in  its  integrity,  and  has  been  found 
to  work  most  admirably  for  the  public  good. 
Brougham's  Bcsides  rendering  effectual  service  in  rescuing  the  Muni- 
lious'ia-  cipal  Reform  Bill  from  the  fate  to  which  Lyndhurst  had 
hours  in        destiuod  it,  Broudiam  wasted  dui'ing  this  session  an  infinity 

Parliament,       n  ^^  -,    ■,  ,  ,  .  „ 

01  parliamentary  labour  upon  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
other  subjects  without  any  useful  result.  I  thank  heaven 
that  I  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  I 
do  not  speak  from  the  testimony  of  my  senses ;  but,  judging 
from  Hansard,  the  expectant  Chancellor  must  have  been 
"upon  the  ilo;>r"  several  hours  every  evening  the  House 
mot,  and  lie  must  liave  spoken  as  much  as  would  be  enough 
for   any   other    public    orator  during    a   long  life.     He  was 
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constantly  introducing  bills  for  important  national  objects,     ^^|,-^^- 
such  as  "  General  Education,"  "  the  Management  of  Chari- 


ties," and  the  "Prevention  of  Bribery,"  or  moving  resolii-  a.d.  i83o. 
tions  for  the  suppression  of  slavery,  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws,  or  for  lessening  the  imposts  on 
knowledge ;  or  opjjosing  or  defending  every  other  bill  which 
was  passing  through  the  House,  or  presenting  petitions 
himself,  or  commenting  upon  petitions  presented  by  other 
peers.  As  I  might  well  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  I  refer 
to  the  "  record,"  and  it  will  be  found  that  of  his  speeches 
delivered  in  the  session  of  1835,  Hansard  immortalises  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Many  others 
must  have  perished  for  want  of  the  vates  sacer,  for  his  habit 
was  to  make  a  long  speech  on  giving  a  notice  of  motion, 
another  in  postponing  it  (which  might  happen  several  times), 
and  another  in  withdrawing  it.  Then  he  would  often  make 
a  speech  in  putting  a  question  without  having  given  any 
notice  whatever.  These  interludes  the  fatigued  reporters 
often  listened  to  without  taking  a  note.  Hansard's  Alpha- 
betical Index  to  subjects  of  debate  on  which  he  made 
reported  speeches  in  the  session  of  1 835,  I  beg  leave  to  copy 
for  my  own  justification,  the  amusement  of  my  reader,  and 
the  wonder  of  future  ages  : — 

"BROUGfiAM,  Lord. — Address  to  the  King.  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Ireland,  Admission  of  Ladies.  Agricultural  Distress. 
Bleach  of  Naval  Discipline.  Bribery  at  Elections.  Borough  Re- 
form in  Scotland.  Business,  delay  of.  Canada  Central  Criminal 
Court.  Charities.  Church  of  Ireland.  Church  of  England.  Church 
of  Scotland.  Church  Property.  Church-rates.  Commissioners  of 
Law  Inquiry.  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction.  Committees 
of  Privilege.  Constabuhuy  of  Ireland.  Corporation  Commission. 
Corporation  Ifefurm.  Corn  Laws.  Counsel  for  Prisoneis.  Dis- 
senters' Marriages.  Dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  Dublin  Police. 
Duty  on  Paper.  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Education.  Entails  in 
Scotland.  Houses  of  Parliament,  new.  Imprisonment  for  Debt. 
Indemnity  to  Witnesses.  Islington  Market.  London  University. 
Marriage  Law.  Music  and  Dancing.  Newspapui  Stamps.  Oaths 
Abolition  Bill,  Patents.  Poor  Law,  the  new.  Post  Office. 
Prison  Discipline.  Processions  in  Ireland.  Russia  and  Austria. 
Sherills'  Accounts,     Slavery.     Spain,     Stoke  Pogis.     Taxes  on 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

A.D.  1835. 


His  com- 
plaints of 
abui-e  in  the 
Piess. 


And  in  the 
House  of 
Commons. 


Knowledge.  Tithes,  recoveiy  of.  Tithes  of  Turnips  Exemption 
Bill.  University  Oaths.  Western,  Great,  Eailway.  Wills, 
execution  of.     Writ  of  Certiorari,  abolition  of."  * 

He  thus  appears  to  have  been  ready  to  speak  and  to  have 
spoken  de  omni  scibili  et  quolihet  ente ;  and,  considering  the 
length  of  his  parliamentary  career,  he  must,  during  his  life, 
have  emitted  a  much  greater  number  of  words  in  public  than 
anv  man  that  ever  ap2)eared  in  this  world — at  least  since 
Noah's  flood. 

His  popularity,  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  seems 
now  to  have  been  rapidly  declining,  for  he  complains  of 
being  abused  in  all  the  newspapers — particularly  in  the 
Government  newspapers, — 

"  new.-^papers,"  growled  he — "I  will  not  say  having  the  patronage 
of  the  Government,  nor  will  I  say  under  the  pvteciion  of  the 
Government ;  certainly  not  the  protection  and  patronage  of  my 
noble  friend  (Lord  Melbourne) — but  newspapers  which  have 
taken  my  noble  friend  under  their  protection.  I  do  not  think, 
if  I  were  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  the 
attacks  are  very  judicious, — made  on  one  like  myself,  unconnected 
with  the  Government,  never  saying  one  word  against  the  Govern- 
ment— and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  do 
so — but  uniformly  defending  and  supporting  it.  I  am  sure  the 
attacks  do  not  proceed  from  my  noble  friend ;  he  can  have  no 
hand  in  them;  he  is  a  man  of  sense;  his  underlings  are  those 
who  assail  me.  One  man  is  disappointed  by  not  getting  any- 
thing while  I  was  in  oflSce.  Another  is  vexed  for  some  similar 
reason.  It  is  the  underlings  who  do  all  this,  instigated  by  the 
sort  of  motive  I  have  described."  f 

He  likewise  complained  of  attacks  made  upon  hiiu  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 

"  It  is  said  there  that  I  enjoy  a  pension  of  15,000Z.  a  year.  I 
wish  I  did ;  but  it  is  only  one-third  of  that  amount.  Then 
I  am  charged  with  enjoying  this  pension  merely  for  having 
drawn  a  large  salary  as  Chancellor  during  the  term  of  four  years. 
I  should  have  been  entitled  to  that  pension  if  I  liad  been 
Chancellor  only  five  minutes.  I  am  taunted  with  having  given 
up  nothing  for  it.  I  gave  up  for  it  a  larger,  a  much  larger 
income.      If    these    excellent    persons    would    send   u})   a   bill 


JO  Ilnnsard,  Index  B. 
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enabling  me  to  liavo  again  wliat  I  have  given  np,  my  practice      ^11^^- 
at  the  bar — I  mean  not  olfonsively  to  your  Lordships,  whoso  good  ' 


will  and  favour  I  am  always  anxious  to  conciliate,  however  un-  ^  ^^  ^g^. 
fortunate  I  may  have  been  in  the  attempt — I  shall  zealously 
support  the  bill,  and  further  its  progress  through  this  House.  * 
These  persons  —these  very  persons  who,  when  I  made  an  offer 
to  save  the  pension — these  very  persons  were  those  who,  by  the 
clamour  they  raised,  drove  me,  against  my  better  judgment, 
to  retract  the  offer  I  had  made.  I  said  at  the  time  '  Now  mark 
what  will  follow  ;  these  very  persons  who  raise  this  clamoiir  will 
be  the  first  to  complain  of  me  for  having  a  pension. '  "  f 

On  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  ex-Chancellor  Brougham  loth  Sept. 
retired   to   his   seat  in  Westmorland,    neither   satiated   nor 
fatigued  by  all  the  speaking  he  had  indulged  in  during  the 
session.     Flattered  with  the  notion  which  he  entertained  and 
pretty  freely  expressed,  that  he  had  saved  the  Government, 
and  that  it  could  not  exist  without  his  aid,  he  was  not  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  position,  and  he  was  exuberantly  gay. 
Without  any  promise  from  Melbourne,  or  any  farther  personal  His  confi- 
explanation  with  him  since  the  Government  was  first  formed,  JtionTr' 
he  counted  with  confidence  on  a  speedy  restoration  to  his  being  re- 

.    .  ....  stored  to 

former  office,  and  he  anticipated  that,  being  again  in  the  office. 
Cabinet,  he  must  of  necessity  be  the  actual  Prime  Minister. 
This  change  seemed  to  him  to  be  natural  and  certain,  being 
(as  he  conceived)  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  could  easily 
bring  it  about.  He  imagined  it  clear  to  all  mankind  that  as 
the  Government  could  not  stand  without  him,  much  less 
against  him,  and  as  he  could  not  be  expected  (indeed  it 
would  not  be  constitutional)  that  lie  should  continue  to  direct 
the  measures  of  the  Crown  without  being  in  office,  he  would 
soon  be  recalled  from  his  rustic  retii-ement  among  the  tombs 
of  the  De  Burghams  to  re-occupy  the  "  marble  chair,"  and 

*  During  tlie  fervor  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  I  belonged  to  a  club  of  Scotch 
members  called  the  "  Sheep's  Head  Club."  Brougham  and  jMelboiiruc  dined 
with  us  one  day.  The  cliairman  gave  the  health  of  the  Ciiaxcei.lok  with 
a  eulogistic  speech.  But  he,  having  well  drunk,  talked  witii  tlie  utmost 
contempt  of  the  bauble  he  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  called  the  Great  Seal, 
and  expret*sed  an  eager  wish  to  throw  his  patent  of  Peerage  into  the  fire,  that 
he  migiit  rctiu-n  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  after  all,  I  doubt  his  sincerity, 
particularly  as  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  has  made  better  siieeuhes  iu  the 
House  of  Lords  tlian  he  ever  did  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  28  Hansard,  710. 
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CHAP,  to  form  a  plan  for  the  next  parliamentary  campaign  at 
'  Westminster.  The  King's  prejudices  might  still  subsist,  as 
A.D.  1835.  he  was  of  a  race  obstinate  in  their  personal  dislikes ;  but 
George  II.  had  at  last  taken  Pitt  the  elder  into  favour,  and 
George  III.  had  been  obliged  to  accept  as  his  minister 
Charles  James  Fox,  whom  he  actually  abhorred  and  had 
denounced  as  a  traitor.  Nothing  seemed  so  simple  and  easy 
as  the  desired  an<l  expected  arrangement ;  the  King  had  only 
to  hold  a  council,  and,  receiving  the  Gre  vt  Seal  from  the 
Commissioners,  to  deliver  it  to  Lord  Brougham  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Cliancellor,  and  then  the  Government  would  be 
complete,  no  one  would  be  aggrieved,  and  no  expectation, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  would  be  disappointed. 

But  the  Long  Vacation  passed  away  without  any  indication 
of  change,  and  when  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term 
arrived  the  three  Lords'  Commissioners  resumed  their  sittings 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Truth  to  tell  IMelbourne  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  "  tided 
over "  the  last  session  that  he  had  resolved  to  start  on 
another  voyage  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  manning 
or  the  trim  of  the  vessel  of  the  State. 

Meanwhile  a  storm  was  rising  for  which  he  was  not  at  all 
prepared.  When  reminded  that  what  had  been  foretold 
about  the  Great  Seal  being  in  commission  had  come  true, 
that  there  were  serious  discontents  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
that  the  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  rapidly 
accumulating  to  the  enormous  grievance  of  the  suitors,  he 
exclaimed,  with  his  usual  affectation  of  reckless  insouciance, 
"  the  groans  of  the  suitors  do  not  disturb  my  rest." 

But  while  he  thought  he  should  enjoy  entire  tranquillity 
for  a  long  while  to  come  his  re[)ose  was  most  cruelly  dis- 
turbed by  a  pamphlet  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden — then  ex- 
Chancellor  of  Irciland,  (now  Baron  St.  Leonard's) — entitled 
'  What  has  become  of  the  Great  Seal  ?  '  in  which  he  depicted 
in  glowing  colours  the  sad  state  of  affairs  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  complained  that  the  administration  of  justice 
was  sacrificed  to  \\'hig  expediency.  The  sound  of  this  explo- 
sion was  reverberated  far  and  near.  All  the  newspapers — 
both  Whig  and  Tory,  both  London  and  provincial — in  the 
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want  of  foreign  news  or  of  domestic  topics  more  stirring,  took     chap. 
up  the  delays  and  arrears  arising  out  of  the  Commission,  and  " 

either  in  the  tone  of  threat  or  of  recommendation  pressed  a.d.  is^b. 
that  it  should  be  put  an  end  to.  The  fact  was  that  the 
Commissioners  in  their  own  several  Courts  had  more  causes 
than  they  could  possibly  determine,  so  that  when  the  Chan- 
cellor's work  was  likewise  thrown  upon  their  hands  all  was 
confusion.  Again  they  acted  most  unsatisfactorily  as  a  court 
of  appeal,  for  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  and  the  Vice-Chaucelior 
sat  to  revise  the  decrees  of  each  other,  and  it  was  observed 
that  when  the  decree  of  one  was  reversed  the  balance  of 
credit  was  preserved  by  the  reversal  of  the  next  decree  of  the 
other  appealed  against.  The  judicial  business  of  the  House 
of  Lords  also,  for  want  of  a  Chancellor  during  the  last  session, 
had  been  disposed  of  in  a  very  unsatisfactoiy  manner,  Lynd- 
liurst  and  Brougham  presiding  by  turn?,  and  the  spite  between 
them  still  being  so  bitter  as  visibly  to  disturb  their  equanimity. 

A  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  called  to  consider  what   Resolution 
was  to  be  done  under  these  circumstances,  and  I  afterwards  ^^^  ^^ 
had  a  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  which  a'^andon 

•^  "  Brougham. 

took  place.  to  make 

After  much  deliberation  as  to  whether  they  would  again  ci,a-Qgpji„r 
admit  Brougham,  or  what  better  course  they  could  pursue,  and  Bickei- 
they  came  to  the  very  hasty,  rash,  and  foolish  resolution  terofthe 
that  the  Commission  should  be  put  an  end  to ;  that  Brougham  ^'°^^^- 
should  be  abandoned;    that   Pepys,  the   Solicitor   General, 
should  be  Chancellor ;  and  that  Bickersteth,  who  had  never 
been  in  office  nor  in  Parliament,  should  be  Master  of  the 
Eolls,  with  a  peerage.     The  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  the  supposed  power  of  Bickersteth  to  quell  Brougham, 
and  this  they  believed  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  who  assured  them   that  on   one   occasion  when 
Brougham  was  Chancellor,  Bickersteth  was  arguing  a  case  in 
the   Privy  Council  about   a   charter   to   the   University  of 
London,  and  Brougham,  being  at  first  inclined  to  be  imper- 
tinent, was  completely  put  down  by  him,  and  had  not  another 
word  to  say  for  himself  during  the  rest  of  the  day.     This 
anecdote   made   a  deep  impression   on  all  present,  and  the 
hope  of  finding  in  Bickersteth  an  overmatch  for  Brougham, 
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CHAP,     raised  an  irresistible  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  cham- 

'        pionship. 
A.D.  1835.        No  means  were  nsed  to  break  or  to  soften  the  intelligence 
to  Brougliam,     He  first  learned  from  the  public  newspapers 
that  Sir  Cliarles  Pepys  was  Chancellor  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Cottenham. 
Opinion  In  my  opinion,  Brougham  was  atrociously  ill-used  on  this 

g"*^  ,  occasion.  Considering  his  distinguished  reputation,  consider- 
was  ill-used  insf  what  lie  had  done  for  the  Liberal  cause,  considering:  his 
bourne  and  relations  with  the  Melbourne  Government,  I  incline  to  think 
his  old  col-  that  at  every  risk  they  ought  to  have  taken  him  back  into 
the  Cabinet,  however  difficult  it  mio;ht  have  been  to  make 
conditions  or  stipulations  with  him  as  to  his  future  conduct 
and  demeanour.  But  sure  I  am  that  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  finally  threw  him  off  they  showed  disiugenuousness, 
cowardice,  and  ingratitude.  I  have  myself  heard  him  say, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes : — "  If  Melbourne  had  treated  me 
openly  and  kindly,  he  might  have  done  what  he  liked  with 
the  Great  Seal,  and  we  might  have  ever  remained  friends. 
The  pretence  about  the  King's  dislike  I  found  to  be  utterly 
false.  William  may  have  been  angry  at  the  moment,  and 
perhaps  justly,  for  things  I  had  said  and  done ;  but  in  April, 
1835,  Avhen  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  Tory  ministers,  he 
did  not  care  a  button  what  individuals  succeeded;  and  I  was 
not  a  bit  more  disagreeable  to  him  than  Melbourne  himself." 
I  place  no  faith  in  a  story  circulated  that  a  further  attempt 
was  made  to  mystify  him  by  a  communication  that  a  bill  was 
to  be  brought  in  to  divide  the  functions  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  that  he  was  to  have  the  political  half.  It  was  part  of  the 
plan  now  adopted  to  bring  in  such  a  bill,  but  this  half  had 
been  promised  solemnly  to  me,  and  Brougham,  even  if  he 
had  believed  such  an  offer  to  be  sincere,  would  have  con- 
temned it.* 

I  have  never  learned  on  any  authority  the  particulars  of 
wliat  Brougham  said  or  did  wlien  he  first  heard  that  he  had 

*  It  would  a|)i)car  that  in  tlic  beginning  of  Jannnry,  183(5,  there  was  a 
corrospondonco  between  lirongham  end  JMelbonrne  about  biinij;ing  in  a  bill 
lor  abolishing  impiisonmcut  for  debt,  but  without  any  allnsiou  to  the  Great 
Seal.— a'J  Haimard,  180. 
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been  betraved,  and  that  lie  was  now  an  ontcast,  but  there     CHAP. 

VI. 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  that  not  only  his  ' 


bodily  healtli  but  his  mind  was  very  seriously  affected,  l^irlia-  a.u.  isuo. 
ment  met  on  the  14tli  of  February,  but  he  did  not  ajipoai-. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  would  come  at  Easter.  Easter 
arrived  but  no  Lord  Brougham,  and  when  the  prorogation  20th  Aug. 
took  place,  after  a  Session  considerably  shorteued  by  his 
absence,  he  was  still  at  Brougham  Hall.  A  debate  in  the 
House  of  liOrds  during  this  quiet  and  dull  period  was  likened 
to  "  the  play  of  '  Hamlet,'  the  pai-t  of  Hamlet  omitted  on 
account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  first  tragedian  of  the 
company." 

Humours  were  spread  abroad  that,  like  Lord  Bacon,  when  Effect  on 
disappointed  by  not  being  made  Solicitor  General  when  he  ^/ ti"^'-!*"^ 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  appointment,  he  had  resolved  for  usage  he 
ever  to  renounce  public  life  and  to  devote  himself  to  phi-  ^'^'*'^'■^'^• 
losophy ;  but  I  believe  that  his  secession  is  to  be  ascribed 
only  to  his  utter  incapacity  for  public  business.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  felt  resentment  and  vowed  reveno-e  for 
the  usage  he  had  experienced.  He  unjustly  blamed  Pepys. 
Pepys  no  doubt  owed  his  advancement  to  be  Master  of  the 
Eolls  entirely  to  him.  Pepys  however  had  not  supplanted 
him  by  any  intrigue,  and,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  entirely 
passive  in  the  movement  which  shoved  him  on  the  woolsack. 
He  Avas  selected  only  to  make  way  for  Bickerstoth,  on  whom 
all  the  hopes  of  the  party  rested.  This  notion  that  Bickersteth 
was  to  be  pitted  against  Brougham,  when  at  last  it  reached 
his  ears,  exasperated  him  still  more,  for  he  knew  that 
Bickersteth  had  declined  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  from  the  dread  of  mixing  in  debate,  and  he 
longed  at  once  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  that  he  mio-ht 
annihilate  him.  Though  generally  plunged  in  deep  melan- 
choly, the  recluse  at  times  fired  up,  and  said  "  he  would  be  off 
for  London,"  but  his  medical  attendants  would  by  no  means 
permit  him  to  leave  Brougham  Hall  till  his  spirits  should  be 
more  equal. 

If  he  was  able  to  read  the  newspapers  he  must  have  been  Bickersteth 
gi-atified  and  even  amused  by  finding  that  Bickersteth  (Lord  ^  laiiu^e- 
Laugdale)  had  from  the  beginning  proved  an  utter  failui-e. 
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CHAP.     Without  any  opponent  the  Ministerial  champion  had  aotually 
'        broken  down.     Intending  to  support  the  Government  Bill 


A.D.  1836.  for  bisecting  the  Great  Seal,  he  made  a  speech  which  damaged 
it  exceedingly,  and  all  hope  was  gone  of  his  ever  looking  an 
opponent  in  the  face. 

Although  Brougham  might  excusably  have  enjoyed  the 
humiliation  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  injured,  and 
might  have  been  permitted  to  assist  in  maldng  manifest  their 
discomfiture,  yet  if  he  was  capable  of  reasoning  soundly  and 
feeling  magnanimously,  he  must  have  been  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  now  avoiding  the  arena  of  his  former  glory.  Lyndhurst, 
whom  he  must  have  joined  if  he  was  to  gratify  his  vengeance, 
•was  acting  upon  the  "  obstructive  system  "  in  a  manner  still 
more  outrageous  than  during  the  last  Session  when  Brougham 
had  so  manfully  and  so  successfully  checked  him.  Lyud- 
hurst's  destruction  of  Ministerial  Bills  which  came  up  from 
the  Commons  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents.  Brougham,  Avith  all  his  desire  to  see 
Melbourne  punished,  and  the  heads  of  his  chosen  champions, 
Cottenham  and  Langdale,  knocked  together,  could  hardly 
have  wished  to  be  present  at  the  open  conference  between  the 
committees  of  the  two  Houses,  when,  at Lynlhurst's  mandate, 
the  Lords  insisted  on  striking  out  all  the  useful  clauses  in 
a  Bill  for  Amending  IMunicipal  Corporations,  although  Peel 
had  supported  them,  and  they  were  urgently  required  for  the 
public  good.  Yet  this  was  the  great  struggle  of  the  Session. 
The  aggravation  of  Brougham's  ill-usage  from  his  own  party 
was  that  they  knew  he  had  no  honourable  means  of  being 
revenged  upon  them. 

Brougham's       The  first  good  news  I  heard  of  Brougham  in  his  seclusion 

recovery.  ^^^^  from  our  commou  friend  Baron  Parke,  who  had  gone  the 
Northern  Circuit  as  Judge,  and  in  the  month  of  September 
found  him  calm  and  composed.  He  was  now  in  the  habit  of 
taking  long  walks  in  the  fields;  and,  avoiding  politics  but 
joining  freely  in  professional  gossip  about  silk  gowns,  special 
retainers,  fees,  verdicts,  remanets,  and  references,  he  almost 
seemed  himself  again.     His  recovery  proceeded  steadily,  and 

Jan.,  18^7.  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  he  returned 
to  London  in  full  vigour  of  body  and  mind. 
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Although  his  sense  of  wrong  remainefl  altd  mente  rejoostum,     CHAP. 
the  impetuosity  of  his  resentment  had  subsided,  and  he  could 


"  bide  his  time."  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  sat  on  the  Minis-  a.d.  i837. 
tcrial  benehes,  and  he  talked  familiarly,  if  not  cordially,  with 
Melbourne  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government.  As 
yet,  although  he  had  an  intimacy  with  Lyndhurst  pro- 
fessionally, he  showed  no  leaning  to  the  Tory  side.  At  this 
time  he  thought  that  his  best  game  would  be  to  form  a 
connexion  with  the  Eadicals  and  to  become  their  leader.  The 
AVhiga  he  intended  to  represent  as  having  become  listless 
and  inefficient.  They  had  fallen  into  considerable  disrepute, 
and  if  William  IV.  had  lived  much  longer  he  might  have  had 
the  gratification  of  ejecting  them.  The  Kadicals  pressing  them 
still  very  unreasonably  with  motions  about  household  suffrage, 
the  ballot,  and  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  they 
rather  too  peremptorily  declared  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  to 
be  considered  a  "  final  measure,"  and  Lord  John  Russell,  their 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  acquired  the  nickname  of 
"  Finality  Jack."  Brougham  thought  for  a  while  that  the 
Radicals,  who  were  increasing  in  influence,  might  possibly 
come  into  office  in  their  turn.  However,  they  had  no 
confidence  in  him,  and  although  they  were  flattered  to  find 
themselves  courted  by  a  man  so  distinguished,  none  of  them 
would  enlist  under  him  as  their  leader,  with  one  exception. 
It  was  then  said  in  the  Clubs,  "  Roebuck  is  a  joint,  and  the 
only  joint,  in  Lord  Brougham's  tail."  * 

Lord  Cottenham  had  got  on  as  Chancellor  better  than  was  Lord  Cot- 
expected.  He  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  Equity  chancellor. 
Judge,  and  while  Brougham  was  absent  he  had  performed 
tolerably  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  now  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  not  without  reason ; 
despising  Brougham's  law,  he  stood  in  cruel  awe  of  his 
sarcasms,  and  would  rather  have  submitted  to  any  insult 
than  enter  into  a  personal  encounter  with  him. 

But  Lord  Langdale,  M.R.,  was  more  to  be  pitied.     During 

*  This  phraseology  originated  from  Walter  Scott's  description  of  a  Highland 
chieftain  ''putting  on  his  tail"  when  he  mustered  his  clan  in  military  array. 
Hence  the  Irish  members  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  O'Connell 
were  called  his  tall,  each  of  them  being  reckoned  as  a  joint. 
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CHAP,  the  negotiation  for  his  promotion  it  liacl  been  kept  a  strict 
'  secret  from  him  that  he  was  expected  to  be  the  champion 
A.D.  1837.  of  the  Grovernmeut  against  Brougham.  In  truth,  he  had  no 
taste  for  pubhc  display.  He  would  have  preferred  the  Eolls 
without  a  peerage,  and  he  never  would  have  accepted  a 
peerage  upon  the  condition  of  becoming  a  rhetorical  gladiator. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  expected  of  him  till  he  had 
actuallv  taken  his  seat  on  the  Barons'  bench,  when  he  could 
not  unpeer  himself.  He  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  consterna- 
tion, for  "he  would  as  soon  have  met  the  devil  as  Earry 
Brougham."  He  was  unspeakably  relieved  for  a  time  by  the 
non-attendance  of  his  adversary.  Thus  was  he  induced  to 
try  to  speak  on  the  second  reading  of  the  "  Great  Seal 
Partition  Bill,"  and  his  hreak-doivn  was  partly  ascribed  to  a 
practical  joke,  in  the  shape  of  a  rumour  circulated  through 
the  House  that  Brougham  had  arrived  in  London  and  was 
hurrying  to  the  House.*  Now,  when  he  heard  that  Brougham 
actually  had  arrived,  and  would  regularly  attend  in  his  place, 
he  laid  down  a  resolution  to  which  he  strictly  adhered,  that 
during  the  Session  he  would  remain  silent,  contenting  himself, 
upon  a  division,  with  supporting  the  Government  either  by 
his  vote  or  his  proxy. 
Approach-  William  IV.  was  approaching  his  end  without  being  able 
wuiilm  IV  ^^  restore  the  Tories  to  his  councils,  and  tlie  thoughts  of  all 
were  directed  to  the  new  reign.  The  Princess  Victoria,  the 
undoubted  heir  to  the  Crown,  had  been  reared  in  great 
privacy,  and  nothing  was  known  of  her  political  principles 
or  propensities.  The  Tories  founded  then-  hopes  upon  the 
natural  instinct  of  royalty ;  the  Whigs  trusted  to  the  feud 
between  the  little  Court  of  the  Princess  and  that  of  the  King, 
which  might  incline  her  to  like  those  whom  he  detested ;  the 
Eadicals  did  not  despair  of  captivating  royal  favour  by 
declaring  violently  against  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy 
hourgeoisie,  whom  they  charged  with  encroaching  both  on 
the  Crown  and  on  the  people;  and  there  was  a  clique 
looking  for  promotion  under  Sir  John  Couroy,  Equerry  to  the 

*  If  this  be  true,  it  must  have  been  contrived  by  Lyndhurst,  who  delip;hlcil 
much  in  a  mixture  of  malice  and  fuu  to  be  adminidterod  to  a  political 
enemy. 
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Duchess  of  Kent,  who  they  supposed  might  be  made  Prime     CHAP. 
jMiiiister  on  the  accession  of  her  daughter.  There  was  anotlier  " 


individual — or  in  liis  own  opinion  "Great  Power"  in  tlie  a.d.  is '.7. 
State — who  considered  it  not  impossible,  nor  very  improbable, 
that  a  different  arrangement  from  any  of  these  might  take 
place  on  a  demise  of  the  Crown ;  tliis  was  Lord  Brougham, 
who  supposed  tliat  the  Princess  Victoria,  having  necessarily 
heard  so  much  of  him,  might  have  formed  as  high  an  opinion 
of  him  as  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  done,  and,  like  that 
discerning  member  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  might  wish 
to  have  him  for  her  chief  adviser. 

In  the  prospect  of  the  coming  change  a  cessation  of  party 
hostilities  in  Parliament  took  place.  Brougham  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Lords  three  important  bills  which  he 
had  formerly  introduced  :  "  To  promote  National  Education," 
"  To  establish  Local  Courts,"  and  "  To  put  an  end  to  Plu- 
ralities in  the  Church."  *  But  he  never  moved  the  second 
reading  of  any  of  them  ;  and,  contenting  himself  with  irre- 
gularly making  a  few  interlocutory  observations  every  evening 
when  the  House  met,  he  reserved  the  great  efforts  for  which 
his  long  retirement  had  prepared  him  till  the  effect  of  what 
was  said  and  done  might  be  more  accurately  foreseen. 

When  Queen  Victoria  was  at  last  proclaimed — to  do  away  20th  June. 
with  the  notion  wliich  had  got  abroad  that  he  had  been  in  Accession  of 
very  bad  odour  at  Court,  and  that  this  had  been  the  cause  of  torfa." 
his  exclusion  from   his   office — Brougham   was   the   loudest  Bio"g>iani's 

1  IT  1  •  1  11       panegyric 

m  commemoratmg  and   extollmg  the  vu-tues   and    amiable  upon  his 
qualities  of  the  deceased  sovereign  : — 

Lord  Brougham. — "  The  situation  I  had  the  honour  of  holding 
in  the  councils  of  his  late  Majesty  during  a  considerable  part 
of  his  reign  forbids  me  to  be  silent  on  the  present  occasion 
[address  to  her  Majesty  on  her  accession].  In  all  that  has  been 
said  in  his  praise  I  fully  agree,  and  I  particularly  honour  what 
I  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing,  his  gentle  disposi- 
tion, his  inflexible  love  of  justice,  and  the  rare  candour  by  which 
his  character  was  distinguished.  It  is  wise  and  apprtipriate  to 
the  present  occasion  to  reflect,  not  only  on  the  virtues  of  the 
man,  but  also  on  the  glorious,  the  beneficent,  and  the  auspicious 


lati^  royal 
master. 


*  36  Hansard,  79. 
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attributes  of  his  reign  ;  glorious,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home; 
beneficent,  because  it  was  distinguished  by  bestowing  the  most 
important  boon  which  a  sovereign  could  give  to  or  withhold  from 
his  people — a  wise  amelioration  of  the  laws,  and  a  well-considered 
improvement  in  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  auspicious, 
in  the  earnest  it  gave  of  still  greater  improvements  ;  greater  they 
could  not  be,  but  they  might  be  increased  so  as  to  diffuse  more 
widely  the  blessings  of  those  laws  and  institutions  among  the 
jieople.  These  are  pledges  which  have  descended  with  the  crown 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Victoria;  and  I  sincerely  join  with 
your  Lordships  in  hoping  that  her  Majesty's  reign  may  be  long 
and  prosperous,  and  that  in  it,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  these  pledges  may  be  redeemed."  * 

Instead  of  becoming  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  Conroy 
retired  into  Wales,  and  a  handsome  annuity  being  settled 
upon  him,  he  continued  to  reside  there  ever  after. 

This  arrangement  left  the  field  open  to  Brougham,  but  the 
next  blasted  all  his  hopes.  The  Queen  "  sent  for "  Mel- 
bourne, and  for  years  he  continued  to  exercise  all  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  in  her  name,  subject  only  to  the  control 
of  Parliament.  She  had  a  sort  of  filial  affection  and  reve- 
rence for  him,  and  she  showed  that  she  was  pleased  with  his 
captivating  manners  and  with  the  principles  of  government 
with  which  he  wished  to  imbue  her.  Brougham  felt  that  for 
the  present  all  possibility  of  his  being  in  office  was  gone. 

He  bore  this  shock  much  better  tlian  the  loss  of  the  Great 
Seal  when  Lord  Cottenhara  was  made  Chancellor.  Indeed 
his  manner  at  this  time  was  cool,  collected,  and  dignified. 
He  continued  to  sit  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  house,  and 
he  kept  up  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  his  old  colleagues 
when  he  encountered  them  in  public,  but  he  long  absolutely 
refused  to  meet  any  of  them  in  society,  and  he  not  only 
would  not  interchange  visits  with  them,  but  he  would  not 
enter  any  room  where  there  was  a  risk  of  coming  in  contact 
with  any  of  them.  In  his  own  mind  he  had  vowed  their 
political  destruction,  and  ho  was  indefatigable  in  the  efforts 
he  used  to  accomplish  his  object. 

In  the   House  of  Lords  he  obtained  a   most  wondei-ful 


*  38  Hansard,  1552. 
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ascendancy,  which  he  was  ready  at  every  favourable  moment     ^^|.'|^- 
to  turn  against  the   Government.      Lyndhurst,  seeing  that 


House  of 
Lords. 


Brougham  was  now  in  reality  a  firm  ally,  no  longer  fought    a.d.  1837. 
with  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  flattered  him  on  all  occa-  Brougham's 
sions.      For   conveniently  laying  down   the   law  iu   debate  j,,  the' 
Brougham  now  assumed,  and  was  long  permitted  to  enjoy,  un- 
limited licence.    Cottenham  would  sometimes  venture  to  doubt, 
or  to  qualify,  some  of  his  most  extravagant  doctrines,  but  in 
so  hesitating  and  timid  a  manner  as  to  persuade  the  Lords  that 
Brougham  had  said  nothing  that  could  be  justly  controverted. 
Langdale  remained  dumb.     Lyndhurst  loudly  cheered. 

The  nondescript  ex-Chancellor  likewise  made  himself 
formidable  by  a  lavish  distribution  among  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  compliments  as  well  as  sarcasms ;  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  not  only  were  the  latter  dreaded,  but 
the  former  were  eagerly  coveted.  Nearly  all  who  took  part 
in  a  debate,  not  only  lawyers  but  bishops,  military  men  and 
civihans  of  all  parties,  looked  out  with  the  utmost  anxiety  to 
the  dole  he  was  to  mete  out  to  them.  But  while  he  gave 
pain  and  pleasure  to  individual  peers  by  offending  or  soothing 
their  self-love,  he  influenced  no  votes.  The  practised  rheto- 
rician seemed  entirely  void  of  sincerity,  and  after  the  division 
he  was  regarded  with  little  more  respect  than  a  conjurer  who 
has  played  tricks  which  excited  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld 
them.  Nor  had  his  orations  more  influence  out  of  doors.  He 
was  much  talked  of,  abused,  caricatured,  and  laughed  at,  but, 
although  he  had  some  admirers,  he  had  no  followers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  elected  on  the  Brougham 
Queen's  accession.  Brougham,  still  sitting  on  the  Ministerial  .^^°  jng*  the 
side,  took  a  most  determined  part  against  the  Government,  Govern- 
and  showed  particular  hostility  to  the  Court,  as  if  offended  the  Comt. 
by  personal   slight.      He  very   early  denounced   those  who  23rd  Nov. 
had  contended  (I  think  very  reasonably)  that  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  to  test  the  working  of  the  Reform  Bill 
before  any  further  organic  change  was  hazarded.     Said  he  : — 

"  The  mere  corrections  and  amendments  in  the  details  of  the 
bill  will  not  suffice  to  render  it  effectual  for  gaining  the  great 
object  in  view  by  those  who  framed  the  bill,  by  those  who  sup- 
ported it,  and  by  those  who  adopted  it,  viz.,  the  securing  to  the 
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CHAP,      people   of  this   country  a  full  and   free   representation  in  the 
^^'         Commons  House  of  Parliament.     Experience  has  already  plainly 
shown  the   absolute  necessity  for  extending  and  enlarging  the 
measure,  especially  as  to  the  elective  franchise."  * 

He   beo-an   even   to   talk   respectfully   of  the  hallot,  which 
hitherto  he  had  condemned  and  ridiculed,  t 

The  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  he  furiously  attacked  in 
debate,  and  he  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords  a  long- 
protest  against  it.|  When  a  proposal  was  made  to  increase 
the  allowance  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  to  30,000?.  a  year  he  was 
very  bitter  and  sarcastic  because  the  Tories  supported  it : — 

"  In  the  present  state  of  parties  there  may  be  a  conflict  of 
rivalry  between  them,  they  may  w^ish  to  outbid  one  another  in 
the  disposal  of  the  income  of  the  people,  to  show  their  loyalty.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  universal  and  ardent  desire  which  prevails 
to  make  the  grant  as  liberal  as  possible.  I  feel  great  pain,  there- 
fore, in  making  these  observations,  but  no  consideration  shall 
prevent  me  from  performing  an  imperative  duty.  Why  should 
we  act  so  precipitately  when  called  upon  to  make  an  additional 
provision  for  the  Queen- Mother?  \_Lord  Melbourne. — '  Not  Queen- 
Mother,  the  mother  of  the  Queen.']  Lord  Brouyham. — I  admit 
my  noble  friend  is  right.  On  a  point  of  this  sort  I  humble 
myself  before  my  noble  friend.  1  have  no  courtier-like  culti- 
vation. I  am  rude  of  speech.  The  tongue  of  my  noble  friend  is 
so  well  hung,  and  so  well  attuned  to  courtly  airs,  that  I  cannot 
compete  with  him  for  the  prize  which  he  is  now  so  eagerly 
Q.  Whether  struggling  to  win.  Not  being  given  to  glozing  and  flatter]),  I  may 
he  was  ^^^  ^^i^^  the  Duchess  of  Kent  (whether  to  be  called  Queen-Mother 

glozing '>  or  mother  of  the  Queen)  is  nearly  connected  with  the  throne;  and 
a  plain  man  like  myself,  having  no  motive  but  to  do  my  duty, 
may  be  permitted  to  surmise  that  any  additional  provision  for 
her  may  possibly  come  from  the  Civil  List,  which  you  have  so 
lavishly  voted." 

*  30  Hansard,  134. 

t  Altliougli,  to  throw  odium  on  the  Whigs,  he  then  for  a  time  pretended  to 
be  uUra-Kii(lical,  he  was  in  his  heart  rather  inchned  to  Conservatism,  and 
he  atttrwards  followed  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  when  he  took  hcrvice  under 
the  Uuke  of  Wellin-j;ton.  During  the  present  session  of  rarlianient  he 
actually  slied  tears  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  he  deplored  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  those  who  were  for  revolutionising  the  country  by  a  new  Kcform  Bill. 
—Note,  April.  18.59. 

X  31)  Hansard,  1370.  He  likewise  published  a  report  of  his  speech  iu  a 
bulky  pamphlet. 
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Lord  Melbourne. — "  I  took  the  liberty  in  the  noble  and  learned     CHAP. 

•  VT 

Lord's  address  to  suggest  that  he  was  confounding  two  things — 

that  he  was  making  a  mistake  in  a  matter  not  wholly  immaterial 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  All  must  be  aware 
that  thei'e  exists  an  essential  difference  between  the  Queen- 
MotJter  and  the  mother  of  the  Vw^ew,  although  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  said  this  was  a  distinction  only  to  be  learned  in  courts — a 
distinction  only  recognised  where  there  is  glozing  and  flattery — 
where  tongues  are  better  hung,  as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
elegantly  expressed  it.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  means  when  he  says  my  tongue  is  hung  well.  As 
to  the  ghzing  and  flattering,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  I  know  no 
man  in  this  country  who  can  nxuxQ  gloze  and  flatter  and  bend  the 
knee  than  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself — not  one ;  and  I 
must  say  that  I  should  feel  myself  wholly  unqualified  to  compete 
with  him  in  these  arts,  if,  from  his  example,  I  should  acquire  a 
taste  for  them." 

Lord  Brougham. — "  I  call  upon  the  noble  Viscount  to  produce 
his  proofs  that  I  ever  in  my  life  was  capable  of  doing  that  which 
the  noble  Viscount  has  chosen  to-night,  unprovoked,  to  fling  out 
as  a  charge  against  me.  [Lord  Melbourne. — '  Kot  unprovoked.'] 
I  say  utterly  unprovoked.  My  noble  friend  observed,  with  a 
contemptuous  air,  that  I  should  not  say  Queen-Mother,  but  mother 
of  the  Queen,  as  much  as  intimating,  '  Oh,  you  know  nothing  of 
these  things,  jon  don't  speak  the  language  of  courts.'  I  said, 
with  much  humility,  'Far  be  it  from  me  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  noble  Viscount,  whose  tongue  is  now  attuned  and  hung 
to  courtly  airs.'  I  meant  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  attuning  of 
the  tongue — the  new  tune,  with  recent  variations,  which  he  has 
learned  to  sing.  But  the  imputation  that  I  ever  stooped  to  gloze, 
or  to  bow  before,  or  to  flatter  any  human  being,  is  utterly,  abso- 
lutely, and,  I  will  say,  notoriously  without  foundation.  I  have 
had  opportunities  to  practise  such  arts,  but  J  have  never  availed 
myself  of  them — to  the  injuiy  of  others,  to  the  betrayal  of  my 
trust,  and  to  my  own  shame."  * 

In  this  first  personal  encounter  between  the  Premier  and 
the  ex-Chancellor,  the  former  was  considered  to  have  the 
advantage.  People  were  well  aware  of  Brougham's  powers 
of  vituperation — but  had  not  noticed,  till  it  was  pointed 
out,  that  he  was  equally  given  to  glozing.  I  cannot  say  that 
he  flatters,  or  that  he  would  flatter  for  any  corrupt  or  sordid 


*  39  Hansard,  972. 
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CHAP,     purpose — but  merely  to  make  a  sensation,  to  show  his  power, 
'        to  add  to  the  effect  of  his  sarcasms  by  contrast,  he  is  at  times 


A.D.  1837.  extra vao-antly  complimentary.  It  was  said  of  a  very  liberal 
bestower  of  praise  that  he  laid  it  on  with  a  trowel  — 
but  Brougham  empties  a  hod-full  of  it  on  the  head  of 
his  victim.  His  success  in  some  instances  has  been  very 
brilliant. 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Brougham  found  occu- 
pation for  his  leisure  and  vent  for  his  spleen  in  preparing 
for  publication  a  selection  of  his  "  Speeches,"  in  four  volumes, 
with  "  Historical  Introductions."  His  principal  object  seems 
to  have  been,  not  so  much  to  do  justice  to  his  own  orato- 
rical exertions,  as  to  deal  out  praise  and  censure  among  his 
contemporaries,  according  as  he  then  conceived  that  they  had 
used  him  well  or  ill,  and  above  all  to  hold  up  to  execration 
the  Whig  party  for  having  betrayed  and  abandoned  him.* 
The  dedication  shows  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated : — 

TO   THE   MOST   NOBLE 

EICHAED    MARQUESS    WELLESLEY, 

SUCCESSIVELY 

THE   GOVERNOR   GENERAL   OF   INDIA, 

BRITISH  AMBASSADOR  IN  SPAIN, 

SECRETARY     OF    STATE    FOR    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS, 

AND 

LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND, 

THESE     VOLUMES     ARE     INSCRIBED 

AS    A    TRIBUTE 

MOST    JUSTLY    DUE    TO     SO   ILLUSTRIOUS     A    STATESMAN  ; 

AND  IN  COMMEMORATION 

OF    THE   RARE    FELICITY    OF    ENGLAND, 

SO     RICH     IN    GENIUS    AND    CAPACITY     FOR    AFFAIRS, 

THAT  SHE  CAN  SPARE  FROM  HER  SERVICE 

SUCH  MEN  AS  HIM. 


*  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  bad  success  of  the  work.  I  should 
have  expected  that  the  sauce  piqiiante  would  liavo  given  it  a  relish.  Nevor- 
tlieless  I  know,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Black,  now  M.P.  for  Edinburgh, 
who  was  tlic  publisher,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  edition  was  damasked, 
i.e.,  passed  through  a  machine,  by  which  small  squares  arc  impressed  upou 
the  printed  pages  before  they  are  sent  to  lino  trunks. 
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There  certainly  was  some  originality  in  making  a  dedica-     CHAP, 
tion  the  vehicle  of  sarcasm,  and  a  complaint  that  the  great  ' 


talents  of  Dedicatee  and  Dedicator  were  not  emjdoyed  in  the  a.u.  it:. 
public  service.  Lord  Wellesley,  once  a  most  distinguished 
statesman,  had  now  fallen  into  dotage.  After  the  other 
splendid  oftices  which  he  had  filled,  he  had  accepted  that  of 
Lord  Chamberlain,  to  walk  backwards  with  a  white  wand 
before  the  Queen,  and  had  then  quarrelled  Avith  the  Whigs 
because  they  would  not  make  him  Duke  of  Hindostan.  A 
strict  friendship  was  now  contracted  between  the  two  discon- 
tented individuals,  founded  upon  their  common  hatred  of 
that  party,  which  with  respect  to  both  had  so  failed  in  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  duty  of  rewarding  merit. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  'Introductions,'  I  give  an  extract 
from  that  to  his  '  Speech  at  the  Liverpool  Election  in  1812.' 
Drawing  a  character  of  Mr.  Creevey,  candidate  along  with  him 
in  the  Wliig  interest,  thus  the  ex-Wliig  Lord  Chancellor 
speaks  of  Mr.  Creevey  and  the  Whigs : — 

"  He  despised  the  timidity  which  so  often  paralysed  their 
movements  ;  he  disliked  the  jealousies,  the  personal  predilections 
and  prejudices  w'hich  so  frequently  distracted  their  councils ;  he 
abhorred  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  which  not  rarely  gave  some  in- 
ferior man,  or  some  busy  meddling  woman,  probably  unprincipled, 
a  sway  in  the  destiny  of  the  party,  fatal  to  its  success,  and  all  but 
fatal  to  its  character ;  he  held  in  utter  ridicule  the  squeamishness, 
both  as  to  persons  and  things,  which  emasculated  so  many  of  the 
genuine,  regular  \\  higs ;  and  no  considerations  of  interest — no 
relations  of  friendship — no  regard  for  party  discipline — covdd 
prevail  with  him  to  pursue  that  course  so  ruinous  to  the  A\'hig 
opposition,  of  half-and-half  resistance  to  the  Government ;  march- 
iug  to  the  attack  with  one  eye  turned  to  the  Court,  and  one 
askance  to  the  country,  nor  ever  making  war  upon  the  Ministry 
without  regarding  the  time  when  themselves  might  occupy  the 
position,  now  the  object  of  assault." 

If  all  this  were  true,  it  surely  comes  very  ungraciously 
from  one  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Whig  party  above 
twenty  years,  and  who,  within  two  years,  had  passionately 
wished  to  continue  in  it.  The  lady  he  so  uncourteously 
refers  to,  is  evidently  Lady  Holland,  the  wife  of  his  friend 
Lord  Holland,  his  early  patron  on  his  first  coming  to  London 
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— at  whose  hospitable  board  I  have  often  met  him.  Although 
Lady  Holland  certainly  had  considerable  influence  in  Whig 
counsels,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  exercised  against 
Brougham.  But  he  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  would 
never  afterwards  speak  to  her,  for  although  he  could  forgive 
Lord  Melbourne,  he  could  not  forgive  her,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Lord  Melbourne's  adviser  in  excluding 
him. 

In  the  Session  of  1838,  Brougham  carried  on  very  active 
hostilities  against  Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  still  showing 
Radical  colours,  but  more  and  more  sympathising  and  coming 
to  an  implied  understanding  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  the  Tories.  They  accused  us  of  a 
disposition  to  revolutionize  both  Church  and  State  from  the 
proposed  measure  about  Church  Bates,  and  the  practical 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  a  fair  share  of  power  and 
patronage  in  Ireland,  whereas  Brougham  still  denounced  us 
as  Reactionaries,  Finalists,  and  Mock  Reformers,  because  we 
resisted  for  the  present  any  farther  organic  change.  Being 
taunted  by  Lord  Blelbourne  for  his  bitter  opposition  to  those 
with  whom  he  had  so  long  acted,  and  whom  he  had  so  zealously 
patronised  in  the  year  1835,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  office, 
and  they  were  pursuing  the  same  policy  as  at  present,  he 
insisted  that  they  had  diverged,  while  he  was  marching 
straiuht  forward. 


"  My  Lords,"  said  he,  "  I  indignantly  and  peremptorily  deny 
that  the  motive  or  principle  of  my  conduct  is  changed.  But  I 
know  that  the  changed  conduct  of  others  has  compelled  me  to 
oppose  them  in  order  that  I  may  not  change  my  own  principles. 
Do  the  Ministers  dcsiie  to  know  what  will  restore  me  to  tlieir 
support,  and  mtike  me  once  more  fight  zealously  in  their  ranks, 
as  1  once  fought  with  them  against  the  majority  of  your  Lord- 
ships ?  I  will  tell  them.  Let  them  retract  their  declaration 
against  Reform,  or,  without  any  retractation,  only  bring  forward 
liberal  and  con.stitutional  measures,  and  they  will  have  no  more 
zealous  supporter  than  myself.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  hurl 
defiance  at  the  head  of  my  accuser — I  repeat  it — I  hurl  at  his 
head  this  defiance — I  defy  him  to  point  out  any,  the  slightest, 
indication  of  any  one  part  of  my  public  conduct  having  even  for 
one  iufcitaut  been  atlected  in  any  manner  of  way  by  feelings  of  a 
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private  and  personal  nature,  or  been  regulated  by  any  one  con  si-     CTIAP. 
deration  except  the  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  my  own  principles  and 


to  the  interests  of  the  country."*  ,^..o 

•'  A.D.  1838. 

It  is  possible  that  he  had  worked  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  acting-  consistently  and  from  purely  disinterested 
motives ;  but,  if  so,  he  stood  alone  in  this  belief,  for  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  agreed  that  revenge  was  the  main-spring 
of  his  conduct,  and  that  his  only  consideration  was  how  he 
might  most  spite  and  damage  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
ill  used.  The  Kadicals  making  great  play  against  the 
Government  by  the  opposition  which  Ministers  offered  to  the 
ballot — although  he  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Reform 
Bill  who  had  peremptorily  objected  to  the  proposal  of  his 
colleagues  Lord  Durham  and  Sir  James  Graham  to  admit 
the  ballot,  and  so  late  as  his  famous  Scottish  "  Progress," 
complaining  of  the  unreasonable  Kadicals,  he  had  intimated 
an  opinion  that  rather  too  much  had  been  done  in  the  way 
of  innovation — he  now  expressly  recommended  the  ballot, 
and  told  the  Lords  that — 

"  unless  their  Lordships  made  up  their  minds  either  to  this  mea- 
sure, or  some  measure  of  this  sort,  fur  the  protection  of  electors, 
it  would  be  carried  against  them.  The  time  appeared  to  him  to 
be  come  when  something  must  be  done.  The  sooner,  therefore, 
their  Lordships  made  up  their  minds  to  some  such  measure  as 
this,  the  better  it  woidd  be  for  them."  \ 

The  Tories  did  not  vocalhj  cheer,  but  they  showed  by  their 
radiant  countenances  and  sparkling  eyes  with  what  delight 
they  heard  observations  which  had  such  a  tendency  to  dis- 
parage the  Whigs,  to  deprive  the  Government  of  Liberal 
support,  and  to  accelerate  their  own  return  to  power. 
Although  they  and  their  irregular  ally  appeared  on  ojiposite 
sides  of  the  House,  there  was  between  them,  during  the 
debate,  a  quick  interchange  of  nods  and  winks  and  wreatlied 
smiles,  followed  by  much  approving  raillery  and  cordial  gra- 
tulation  when  the  debate  was  over. 

The  great  practical  measure  of  this  Session  was  the  Bill  Canada  Bill. 
for  the  Better  Government  of  the  Canadas.     There  had  been 
an  open  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada,  and  its  Legislative  As- 
*  40  Hausard,  Gl)2.  t  Ibid.,  1226. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

A.D.  1838. 


Brougham 
denounces 
the  Whigs 
as  having 
become 
courtiers. 


sembly  had  thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  English  Crown. 
The  insurgents  had  been  defeated,  and  tranquillity  had  been 
restored ;  but  a  change  in  the  mode  of  ruling  the  colony 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  indispensable,  and  there  was  a 
necessity  for  conferring  extraordinary  powers  on  Lord  Durham, 
Avho  in  the  emergency  had  patriotically  agreed  to  go  out  as 
Governor.  Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  concurred  in  the  principle  of  the  bill,  although  they 
censured  some  of  its  details.  But  Brougham  furiously  opposed 
the  bill,  and  every  clause  of  it, — his  animosity  on  this  occa- 
sion being  sharpened  by  a  special  grudge  fostered  by  him 
against  Lord  Durham,  who  in  the  year  1834  had  charged 
him  with  having  become  a  very  cool  Eeformer,  and  "  little 
better  than  a  Conservative." 

In  a  great  speech  upon  the  subject  which,  according  to 
his  custom,  he  published  as  a  pamphlet,  with  a  Preface 
praising  himself  and  vilifying  others,  he  gave  a  narrative  of 
the  measures  of  the  Government  at  home  to  meet  the  spirit 
of  insubordination  in  Canada,  and  he  thus  censured  their 
inaction  in  the  summer  of  1837  : — 

"  It  would  seem  that  just  about  tliis  time  some  wonderful 
change  had  come  over  the  minds  of  the  Ministers,  depriving  them 
of  their  memory,  and  lulling  even  tbeir  senses  to  repose — that 
something  had  happened  which  cast  them  into  a  sweet  slumber — 
a  deep  trance — such  as  physicians  tell  us  not  only  suspends  all 
recollection  of  the  past,  but  makes  men  impervious  to  impressions 
from  surrounding  objects  through  the  senses.  Could  this  have 
arisen  from  the  deep  grief  into  which  my  noble  friend  and  his 
colleagues  were  known  to  have  been  plunged  by  the  decease  of 
their  kind  and  generous  master  ?  No  doubt  that  feeling  must  have 
had  its  day — or  its  hour — but  it  passed  swiftly  away ;  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  grief  to  endure  for  ever.  Then  how  came  it  that 
the  trance  continued  ?  Was  it  that  the  decease  of  one  monarch 
is  necessarily  followed  by  the  accession  of  another  ?  Oh,  doubt- 
less its  pleasing  endurance  must  have  been  caused  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  late  gracious  master's  illustrious  successor — pro- 
longing the  suspension  of  the  faculties  which  grief  had  brought 
on — but  changing  it  into  that  state,  inexpressibly  delicious,  which 
was  suited  to  the  circumstances  so  interesting  of  the  new  reign  ; 
or  coidd  it  be  that  the  AN'hig  party  having  for  near  a  hundred 
years  been  excluded  from  the  banquet  of  ro^-al  favou}-,  and  now 
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sitting  down  to  the  rich  repast  with  an  appetite  the  growth  of  a  C'HAP. 
century's  fast,  were  nnable  to  divert  their  attention  from  so  plea- 
surable and  unusual  an  enjoyment  to  mere  vulgar  matters  of  public 
duty,  and  bring  their  faculties,  steeped  in  novel  delight,  to  bear 
upon  points  so  distant  as  Canada — aii'airs  so  trivial  as  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  most  important  province  of  the  Crown  and  the  peace 
of  this  countr}' — perhaps  of  the  world?  All  these  inconsider- 
able interests  being  in  jeopardy,  were  they  insufficient  to  awaken 
our  rulers  from  their  luxurious  stupor  ?  .  .  .  .  They  rush 
unheeding,  unhesitating,  unreflecting,  into  resolutions  upon  which 
the  wisest  and  readiest  of  mankind  could  hardly  pause  and  ponder 
too  long.  But  when  all  is  determined — when  every  moment's 
delay  is  fraught  with  peril — then  comes  uncertainty  and  irresolu- 
tion. They  never  pause  till  the  season  has  arrived  for  action, 
and  when  all  faltering,  even  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  is  fatal, 
then  it  is  that  they  relapse  into  supineuess  and  inactivity — look 
around  them  and  behind  them,  and  everywhere  but  before  them, 
and  sink  into  repose  as  if  all  had  been  accomplished  at  the  mo- 
ment when  everything  remains  to  be  done.  If  I  were  to  ransack 
all  the  records  to  which  I  have  ever  had  access  of  human  conduct 
in  administering  great  aflFairs,  whether  in  the  annals  of  our  own 
times  or  in  ages  that  are  past,  I  should  in  vain  look  for  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  Swedish  Chancellor's  famous  saying  to 
his  son,  departing  to  assist  at  a  congress  of  statesmen,  '  I,  fill  mi, 
id  videos  quantuld  sapientid  regatur  mundus.'  "  * 

This  somewhat  cumbrous  jocularity  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  j^ure  patriotism,  but  I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me 
rather  an  ebullition  of  envy,  and  that  the  pseudo-patriot  was 
resenting  liis  own  exclusion  from  the  luxurious  banquet  spread 
for  the  famished  Whigs  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 

He  had  spoken  early  in  the  evening,  and  as  soon  as  he 
finished  he  went  liome  to  meet  a  party  of  dependents  whom 
he  had  invited  to  hear  his  speech,  and  to  dine  with  him. 
His  absence  from  the  House  was  severely  animadverted 
upon  by  tliose  who  followed  in  tlie  debate.  Lord  ^Melbourne 
spoke  of  "  the  torrent  of  invective  and  sarcasm  with  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  overwhelmed  the  officers  of 
lier  ]\Iajesty's  Government,  and  that  most  laboured  and  most 
extreme  concentration  of  bitterness  which  had  been  poured 
forth  on  this  occasion."     Lord  Glenelg,  whom  he  had  per- 

*  40  Hansard,  202-207. 
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CHAP,     sonally  attackefl,  joined  in  the  regret  that  the   noble  and 
'        learned  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  remove  from  the  scene  of 


A.D.  1838.  action.  "  Ahiif,  evasit,  erupit.  Having  vented  his  thunder- 
bolts with  no  sparing  hand,  he  shows  that  he  is  capable,  like 
the  thnuderer,  of  veiling  himself  in  clouds."  * 

At  the  sitting  of  the  House  the  following  evening,  Brougham 
attempted  to  rej^ly  to  these  observations,  pleading  indispo- 
sition as  the  cause  of  his  absence.t  But  I  have  repeatedly 
known  him  follow  the  same  course  when  he  did  not  mean  to 
call  for  a  division.  If  he  had  divided  against  the  Canada 
Bill  he  would  have  had  only  two  other  peers  to  go  below 
the  bar  along  with  him.  They  contented  themselves,  after 
opposing  it  in  every  stage  by  speeches,  with  entering  a  protest 
on  the  Journal  against  it.  | 

Tlie  Canada  question  recurred  in  various  shapes  till  the 
very  end  of  the  Session,  and  kept  Brougham  in  constant 
employment.  He  had  a  prodigious  triumph  in  an  illegal 
act  of  Lord  Durham,  professing  to  be  mider  a  power  of  making 
ordinances  for  the  good  government  of  the  colony.  The 
Governor  General  had  banished  to  Bermuda  certain  persons 
concerned  in  a  rebellious  insurrection.  Now,  although  he 
might  have  ordered  them  to  be  hanged  in  Canada,  he  could 
not  lawfully  order  them  to  be  imprisoned  out  of  Canada. 
Brougham  denounced  this  excess  of  jurisdiction  as  a  most 
horrible  outrage.  His  law  was  good,  but  he  could  not  be 
justified  in  magnifying  the  small  slip  of  the  Governor  General 
into  a  great  crime.  Elated  with  this  success,  he  went  on 
to  contend  that  all  Lord  Durliam's  ordinances  were  unlawful, 
and  he  laid  down  various  propositions,  both  with  respect  to 
common  law  and  the  construction  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  were  wholly  untenable.  But  neither  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor nor  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  would  venture  to  contradict 
him,  and  Lyndhurst  cunningly  observed  that,  concurring  in 
the  illegality  of  the  banishment  to  Bermuda,  he  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  upon  the 
other  legal  points  mooted  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend. 

•  40  Hansard,  213.  f  Ibid.,  24'J.  ;  Ibid.,  S8G. 
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From  the  beginning  to  the    end  of  this  Session,  Lyndhurst     CHAP, 
made  it  a  rule  to  remain  silent  during  the  debate,  finding  it  " 


a  more  convenient  course  privately  to  incite  Brougham  and    a.d.  i83b. 
to  praise  liiin. 

In  addition  to  his  old  annual  bills  on  education,  charities, 
and  other  subjects,  Brougham  now  launched  a  new  one — to 
give  to  his  Judicial  Committee  the  power  of  extending  copy- 
right to  authors  when  the  statutable  terra  has  expired ;  but 
as  it  was  universally  scouted,  he  allowed  it  to  drop  after  the 
first  reading,  and  he  has  never  again  brought  it  forward. 
Such  a  discretionary  power  to  tamper  with  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  public  could  not  be  endured  in  a  free 
country. 

While  Parliament  was   sitting  and   he  was   speaking  so  Broughanvs 
copiously.  Brougham  wrote  more  than  could  be  expected  from  ^yith"his 
a  laborious  pi'ofessional  bookmaker  who  never  rises  from  his  pei»-  . 
desk.     Besides  revised  editions  of  his  speeches,  he  indited 
many  articles  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  and  he 
brought  out  several  pamphlets  to  gratify  his  spleen  against 
the  Court  and  the  aristocracy. 

He  likewise  most  usefully  and  laudably  employed  himself 
as  President  of  the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge.     Under  his 
auspices  this  Society  flourished  much  for  several  years,  and, 
selling  excellent   treatises  at  a  low  price,  was  of  essential 
service  to  the  middle  and  lower  orders.     Its  most  successful 
publications  were   the  '  Penny  Magazine '   and   the  '  Penny 
Cyclopaedia.'     The  latter,  from  having  often  consulted  it,  I 
can  pronounce  a  very  valuable  addition  to  any  library.     But  Brougham's 
the  Society  at  last  became  bankrupt,  and  was  obliged  to  be  phiioso^hv 
dissolved  for  want  of  funds  by  publishing,  at  its  o\vn  risk,  and  the 
Lord  Brougham's  'Political   Philosophy,'   the    copyright   of  ofthe'usp- 
which  he  had  very  generously  presented  to  the  Society.    This  ["!  ^'J^^^' 
I  do  seriously  and  sincerely  thinic  is  a  most  excellent  treatise,  dety. 
and  I  have  hond  fide  read  it  through  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage ;  but  I  could  never  fin<l  more  than  one  other  person 
who  had  undergone  the  same  labour,  and  the  fact  was  that 
unaccountably  it  fell  still-bom  from  the  press.     Anticipating 
a  great  sale  from  the  reputation  of  the  author,  an  edition  of 
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CHAP,     several  tliousand  had  been  printed  off,  and  they  almost  all 
'        went  to  the  trunk-makers.*     The  Society  had  been  before  in 
A.D.  1838.   pecuniary  distress,  and  this  blow  proved  its  death. 

Misfortunes  never  come  single.  Of  Greek,  Brougham,  like 
all  others  educated  in  Scotland,  had  only  acquired  a  slender 
knowledge.  But  he  flattered  himself  that  he  thoroughly 
understood,  as  well  as  relished,  Demosthenes.  In  this  belief 
he  ventured  to  publish  a  new  translation,  by  himself,  of  the 
'  De  Corona,'  with  notes.  His  ambitious  temerity  was  dread- 
fully punished ;  for  there  came  out  critiques  upon  it — par- 
ticularly an  admirable  one  in  the  'Times'  newspaper,  by  a 
profound  Grecian — which  exposed  him  most  unmercifully, 
showing  that  in  various  instances  he  had  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  not  only  of  the 
niceties  of  the  Attic  dialect,  but  even  of  well-known  facts  in 
Grecian  history.  Of  all  liis  literary  failures  this  is  the  one 
which  he  took  most  to  heart. 
The  success  But  he  might  have  been  comforted  by  the  brilliant  success 
''sketches  of  ^^  ^^^  '  Sketches  of  the  Statesmen  and  Philosophers  in  the 
Statesmen.'  Reign  of  George  III.,'  now  begun,  and  published  the  following 
year,  when  they  at  once  seized  the  pubhc  attention.  Here 
he  really  was  at  home,  and  he  wrote  of  men  with  whom  he 
had  conversed,  and  whose  merits  and  defects  he  was  well  able 
to  appreciate  and  to  describe.  The  best  of  these  sketches  first 
appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  He  afterwards  repub- 
lished them  in  volumes,  with  others  of  very  inferior  merit, 
including  such  characters  as  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Empress 
Kathcrine  of  Russia,  and  Voltaire,  with  respect  to  whom  he 
could  state  no  new  facts,  and  his  observations  were  either 
vapid  or  fantastical. 
A.D.  1839.  When  the  Session  of  1839  arrived.  Brougham  continued  to 
speak  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House ;  but  he  now  in 
all  parliamentary  tactics  openly  and  avowedly  coalesced  with 
the  Opposition,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Government. 
He  no  longer  confined  himself  to  speeclu^s  which  might  indi- 
rectly disparage  the  Whigs  and  bring  them  into  public  odium, 


*  I  have  been  told  tliiU  the  book  had  much  better  success  in  Gennnny,  nml 
that  a  German  translation  of  it  was  in  great  tlcmaiul  for  two  successive 
Leipsic  fairs. 
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but,  throwing  out  now  and  then  a  little  bit  of  innocent  Eadi-     CHAP, 
ealism,  he  earnestly  and  vigorously  made  or  seconded  motions 


in  concert  with  the  Tory  leaders.     What  his  hopes  or  wishes    a.d.  i8.;it. 
then  were,  in  contemplation  of  a  change  of  Ministers,  I  am 
unable  to  conjecture.     Perhaps  he  did  not  look  farther  than 
the  full  gratification  of  his  blind  revenge. 

Wiien  he  least  expected  it  the  long-desired  consummation  Ministeiiai 
seemed  to  have  arrived.  The  Government  had  been  going  on 
very  smootlil y  in  the  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  declared 
to  those  in  liis  confidence  that  lie  had. felt  rather  uncomfortable 
in  1835,  when  Peel  was  Prime  Minister ;  that  he  would  not 
be  at  all  gratified  by  seeing  such  a  state  of  things  restored ; 
and  as  the  Queen  preferred  the  AVhigs,  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  their  remaining  in  office  if  he  could  induce  them  to  be 
tolerably  moderate  in  their  measures  of  reform.  He  had, 
therefore,  discountenanced  the  intrigues  between  Lyndhurst 
and  Brougham  to  precipitate  a  change  of  Government.  But 
in  the  Lower  House,  where,  since  the  passing  of  the  Keforni 
Bill,  the  Whigs  had  hitherto  been  strong,  a  measure  on  wdiich 
they  staked  their  ministerial  existence  met  with  such  opposi- 
tion, that  they  deemed  it  decent  and  necessary  to  resign. 
This  was  a  bill  for  superseding  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  five,  although  dying  members,  and  members  whose 
near  relatives  were  lying  dead,  were  carried  into  the  lobby  to 
make  up  this  majority. 

\Vhen  Brougham  heard  Melbourne  announce  that  on  ac-  7th  May. 
count  of  what  he  considered  the  adverse  division  in  the  other  Brougham's 
House,  her  Majesty's  Ministers   had   unanimously  tendered  supposed 
their  resignation,  and  only  held  their  offices  till  their  succes-  f"'^  °*  ^''^'" 
sors  were  appointed,  he  manifested  exuberant  exultation,  and 
seemed  to   indicate   that   then  to  die  would  be  happiness. 
However,  he  decently  tranquillised   himself  and   magnani- 
mously 

"  entreated  their  Lordships,  who  had  under  their  care  the  morals, 
the  instruction,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  not  to  allow  any 
mere  party  feeling,  any  temporary,  and  it  may  be  only  momentary, 
gratification  to  interfere  with  their  highest  duty.  He  considered 
his  Bill  for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Beer  Act  to  he  of  more  import- 
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CHAP,  aiice  than  any  change  of  ministiy ;  and  althougli,  under  existing 
circumstiinces,  he  would  postpone  the  second  reading,  he  shouhl 
persist,  whoever  migid  hold  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a  measure  which  he  believed  to 
be  permanently  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  character  of  the 
country." 

Alas  !  he  bad  used  prophetic  words.  The  exquisite  "  grati- 
fication "  which  he  felt  proved  to  be  "  temporary "  aud 
almost  "  momentary."  By  the  clumsy  mismanagement  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  forming  the  new  Government  he  failed,  and 
the  Whigs  remained  in  office  above  two  years  longer. 

Brougham,  I  believe,  had  an  expectation  during  this  crisis 
that,  although  Lyndhurst  must  have  had  the  Great  Seal,  some 
high  office  would  be  offered  to  himself,  who  had  so  essentially 
contributed  to  the  victory.  However,  his  disappointment  in 
this  respect  caused  him  little  grief  compared  with  what  he 
suffered  from  seeing  the  restoration  of  the  Whig  Cabinet, 
14th  May,  from  wliicli  he  was  ejected.  At  first  he  was  so  overpowered 
that,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  preserved  a  deep 
silence  during  the  whole  of  the  evening  when  Lord  Blelbourne 
announced  his  return  to  office,  and  explained  how  it  arose 
from  a  demand  having  been  made  upon  the  Queen  that  she 
should  dismiss  all  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber.  But  when 
the  subject  was  revived  by  a  question  from  Lord  Winchelsea, 
Brougham  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  virulent  invective  against 
the  Whigs,  their  supporters,  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  the  poor  Queen.     Said  he : — 

"  The  private,  individual,  personal  feelings  of  that  illustrious 
Princess  have  been  made  the  topic  of  every  riotous  meeting,  of 
every  niuh,  and  of  all  the  demagogues  who  have  set  to  work  to 
prop  a  sinking  Administration.  Tlieir  only  cry  is  the  Queen  !  the 
Queen  1  the  Queen  !  This  is  the  bedchamber  crisis.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  formatioti  of  a  Government  has  been  defeated  by  two  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber.  From  all  1  have  ever  heard  or  dreamed  of, 
I  never  expected  to  see  any,  and  above  all  a  Whig,  Government 
based  on  a  bedchamber  question — a  question  of  peisonal  feeling 
towards  the  Sovereign.  That  is  the  ground  for  resuming  otlico, 
after  a  plain  confession  that  they  have  lost  the  contidenco  of  the 
Connuons.  The  confidence  of  your  Lordships'  house,  alas !  they 
never   possessed.     The  Government    have   resumed   office   only 
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because  the  Queen  has  refused  to  dismiss  two  ladies  of  her  bed-      CHAP, 
cliamber.     Thoy  stand  by  tlic  Queen,  without  the  confidence  of  " 


Parliament.  Will  this  standing  by  the  Queen  get  back  public  ^  ^  j^,.j, 
confidence  ?  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  attempt  to  pass  a 
falsehood  on  the  nation  has  signally  failed.  Considering  what  an 
inexperienced  person  the  Queen  is,  it  should  be  imputed  to  no  fault 
of  her  own.  She  has  reigned  barely  two  years.  But  those  who  are 
about  her  are  bound  to  inform  her  of  the  solemn  responsibility 
thrown  upon  her  by  the  ancient  and  established  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  There  should  be  no  force.  Pier  feelings  should  be 
treated  with  all  imaginable  tenderness.  Even  where  she  may 
bo  wrong,  ever}-  conceivable  excuse  should  be  made  for  her ;  the 
most  profound  respect  and  veneration  of  the  most  devoted  cour- 
tier should  be  shown  ;  but  duty  remains  towering  above  all  other 
and  pettier  considerations.  If  the  Crown  fail,  as  fail  it  must,  a 
bad  service  will  have  been  rendered  by  bad  counsellors,  bad 
friends,  bad  flatterers,  and  worthless  parasites.  Let  her  not  be 
guided  by  mere  lovers  of  place — wishing  to  keep  place,  or  only 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  it — whose  appetencies  have  been 
sharpened  by  possession,  or  to  whose  desire  distance  makes  it 
more  sweet." 

Thus  continued  to  roll  on  almost  interminably  the  turgid 
stream  of  his  vituperative  eloquence.  Hansard  says,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  truly,  '•  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  sat  doAvn 
amid  loud  and  continued  cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches."  * 
However,  it  seems  that  the  '  Observer,'  a  Government  news- 
paper, in  commenting  upon  this  speech,  had  the  audacity  to 
make  observations,  of  which  Brougham  thus  complained  to 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  breach  of  privilege  : — 

"  '  TFe  are  comiielled  to  stated  says  the  libeller  (now  what  com-  Brougham 
polled  a  man  to  state  a  gross  falsehood  I  cannot  tell,  except  it  compiams 

I  ,  .  ^  of  a  bleach 

may  be  his  nature),  '  that  there  was  not  a  single  membei-  of  the  House  of  privilege 

toho  did  not  leave  it  disgusted  with  the  speech.'  Not  a  single  member  !   '"  ''f''"S  ''- 

My  noble  friend  near  me  (Lord  Melbourne)  might  feel  disgusted ; 

but  certainly  there  were  some  besides  myself  who  did  not  leave 

the  House  fi-om  disgust." 

He  went  on  to  complain  of  other  statements,  "  that  he  had 
shown  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  monarchy  nnd  personal 
disrespect  to  the  Queen,"  which  he  solemnly  disclaimed.    He 

*  47  Hansard,  11C4. 
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concluded  without  moving  to  send  the  libeller  to  Newgate,  or 
making  any  other  motion. 

All  the  Peers  present  remained  silent  except  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry,  an  ultra-Tory  Peer,  who  said  that  "  although 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  long  taken  a  line  in  politics 
which  the  friends  of  the  monarchy  deplored,  he  had  at  last 
made  a  speech  which  deserved  to  be  received  with  universal 
acclamation."  *  Such  praise  from  such  a  quarter  must  have 
suggested  to  the  object  of  it  the  alarming  question,  whether, 
notwithstanding  his  own  consciousness  of  perfect  consistency, 
he  might  not  have  got  into  a  false  position.  He  really  was 
now  defending  for  the  Tories  that  of  which  they  themselves 
were  ashamed.  Peel  made  a  blunder  when  he  insisted  on  the 
removal  of  all  the  ladies  belonging  to  the  household  on  a 
change  of  Government;  and  Peel  himself  afterwards  said  that 
he  only  meant  to  stipulate  for  the  jpower  of  doing  so,  without 
meaning  to  exercise  it.  Unless  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber 
were  the  Queen's  constitutional  advisers,  it  seems  strange  to 
say  that  they  must  all  be  removed  on  every  change  of 
Ministers.  The  jirinciple  on  which  such  a  rule  must  rest 
Avould  go  to  the  preposterous  and  revolting  length  of  requiring 
that  in  a  female  reign  the  Sovereign  should  liave  a  new 
Consort  as  often  as  she  has  a  new  Prime  Minister.  This 
liberty  of  retaining  mere  personal  attendants,  which  Brougham 
represented  as  so  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  has  been  reserved 
to  the  Queen,  and  has  been  exercised  by  her  on  similar  oc- 
casions ever  since.  Yet  we  still  consider  ourselves  a  free 
people. 

From  the  restoration  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government, 
Brougham  may  be  considered  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Lyndhurst  felt  no  jealousy  of  him,  full 
well  knowing  that  his  aid  would  be  veiy  useful  in  the  assault, 
and  that  the  Treasury  being  stormed,  he  had  no  chance  of 
participating  in  the  spoil. 

At  last  Brougham  brought  forward  a  motion  on  which  he 
was  promised  the  whole  strength  of  the  Opposition,  and  which 
he  thought  must  be  fatal  to  the  "  Bedchamber  Government." 


*  47  Hansard,  1232. 
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Certain  political  trials  had  been  conducted  in  Ireland  of  no     CHAp, 
great  importance,  and,  after  conviction,  certain  of  the  de-  " 


fondants  had  been  pardoned  upon  facts  disclosed  after  the  a.v.  i«39. 
verdict.  The  charge  against  the  Government  was  that  the 
Irish  Attorney  General  had  improperly  conducted  the  prose- 
cutions under  instructions  from  the  Government,  and  that 
the  pardons  had  been  granted  without  the  presiding  Judge 
having  been  consulted.  The  debate  was  ushered  in  by  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  frequently  repeated,  to  awaken  public 
attention.  First  came  the  intention  to  give  notice  of  motion ; 
then  the  notice  of  motion;  then  the  postponement  of  the 
notice ;  then  the  further  postponement  and  jieremptory  fixing 
of  it  for  a  future  day ;  each  accompanied  with  a  long  speech 
proclaiming  the  importance  of  the  motion,  and  shadowing  forth 
its  probable  consequences.  When  the  portentous  evening  6th  Aug. 
arrived,  the  orator  had  a  very  large  assemblage  of  his  friends, 
male  and  female,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  admire  him,  and 
a  Tory  u-h{j>  had  secured  a  decided  majority  of  Peers  to  vote 
for  him.  I  copy  the  proosmium  from  the  "  corrected  report " 
of  his  speech,  which  he  published.  It  is  so  very  laboured  and 
so  highly  finished,  in  his  peculiar  style,  that  it  may,  like  the 
famous  peroration  to  his  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  have 
been  rewritten  by  him  seventeen  times.  Confidently  antici- 
pating a  majority,  he  thought  that  he  had  reached  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  English  party  warfare,  and  he  was 
determined  to  show  himself  equal  to  this  great  argument. 
Having  slowly  risen,  solemnly  looked  round,  and  taken  some 
time  to  adjust,  not  his  to(^a,  but  his  Ettrick  check  trousers,  he 
thus  began : — 

"  If,  in  addressing  your  Lordships,  I  looked  only  to  the  para- 
mount— perhaps  the  unparalleled — importance  of  the  case  which 
I  am  about  to  bring  under  your  consideration,  as  it  regards  the 
polic}',  the  welfare,  and  the  constitution  of  this  country,  I  should 
feel  much  less  anxiety  than  I  experience  at  this  moment.  But  I 
recollect  that,  unhappily  for  me,  and  perhaps  unfortunately  for 
the  question,  it  is  one  of  which  the  indisputable  importance  is 
even  exceeded  by  the  great  interest  which  it  excites ;  I  mean  not 
merely  that  natural,  legitimate,  and  unavoidable  interest  which 
it  must  raise  amongst  the  people  of  the  country  to  which  it  more 
particularly  relates — I  allude  not  merely  to  the  interest  which  it 
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CHAP,  excites  among  yonr  Lordships,  as  the  guardians  of  the  pure  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  you  j'-oiirselves  being  supreme  judges  in  a 
court  the  most  distinguished  in  all  the  world ;  but  I  am  pointing 
to  the  personal  and  the  j)arty  feelings — the  heats  natural^  kindled 
among  those  who  on  the  one  hand  may  suppose  that  I  stand  here 
as  the  accuser  of  an  individual  or  of  the  Government,  and  amongst 
those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  may  conclude  that  the  parties  stand 
here  placed  on  their  personal  defence ;  and  worse  than  this,  I 
allude,  with  feelings  of  a  truly  painful  nature,  to  that  interest 
which  this  question  is  calculated  to  raise,  and  which  I  wish  that 
any  effort  of  mine  could  lull  or  delay — I  may  be  supposed  to 
come  forward  for  the  purpose  of  lending  myself  to  personal  views, 
and  not  merely  in  the  discharge  of  an  imperative  public  duty. 
But  if  the  experience  which  your  Lordships  have  had  of  me, 
while  practising  before  you  as  a  minister  of  justice  at  youi-  bar, 
or  as  presiding,  so  far  as  any  Peer  can  preside,  over  your  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  House, — if  the  whole  tenor  of  my  not  short 
public  life  of  30  years  and  upwards  (in  which  I  have  constantly 
— it  is  perhaps  rather  the  result  of  good  fortune  than  arising 
from  any  merit  of  my  own,  by  accident  I  might  perhaps  say, 
without  deviation  or  change,  or  shadow  of  a  turning — proceeded 
in  the  same  coui-se,  and  been  guided  steadily  by  the  same  uniform 
principles) — if  this  gives  your  Lordships  no  pledge  that  I  appear 
on  the  present  occasion  only  to  discharge  a  public  and  a  great 
responsible  duty,  then  what  further  pledge  can  I  give,  what  more 
can  I  say  than  this  ?  Mark  how  I,  this  day,  perform  the  duty 
which  I  have  undertaken ;  and  then  whosoever  of  the  accusers 
may  be  disappointed,  or  whosoever  of  those  who  are  on  their 
defence  may  be  chagrined — whatsoever  party  feelings  may  be 
excited,  or  whatsoever  party  objects  may  be  frustrated  by  my 
discharge  of  public  duty,  at  least  I  shall  be  able  to  appeal  to  your 
Lordships  for  my  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  having  made  my- 
self, on  this  occasion,  what  I  never  did  before,  an  engine  of  party 
feeling  or  an  instrument  of  personal  attack."  * 

He  then  proceeded  for  three  hours  to  detail  his  facts  very 
minutely  and  to  read  long  extracts  from  printed  evidence. 
His  dullness  was  only  relieved  by  a  few  passing  sarcasms  on 
old  friends.f     What  he  sought  to  prove  was  that  the  trials 

*  49  Hnnsard,  1275.    From  a  corrected  report  published  by  Ridgway. 

t  I  ought  to  be  a  comjietcnt  judge,  for  as  Attorney  General  I  was  directed 
to  watch  the  speech,  that  I  might  give  some  hints  to  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby,  wiio  was  to  answer  it. 
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had  been  improperly  conducted  and  that  the  defendants  had     CHAP, 
been  improperly  pardoned,  and  he  concluded  with  moving  a  " 


long  string  of  inculpatory  resolutions,  the  cliief  of  which  was,    a.d.  iso'j. 
"  that  a  convicted  criminal  ought  not  to  be  pardoned  without 
consulting  the  Judge  by  wliom  he  was  tried." 

Lord  Lyndhurst  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  contenting 
himself  with  hounding  on  his  noble  and  learned  friend.  Lords 
Normanby  and  Melbourne  ably  opposed  the  resolutions,  con- 
tending that  tlie  Government  had  acted  before,  during  and 
after  the  trials,  according  to  the  well-known  maxims  of  the 
law  and  the  constitution,  and  that  the  motion  was  a  mere 
ebullition  of  spleen  and  factiousness.  Altliough  Brougham 
was  informed  by  the  Tory  whippers-in  that  they  had  a  large 
majority  who  were  impatient  for  the  division,  and  that  several 
of  their  men,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  pairs,  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  longer  in  the  House, 
he  indulged  in  a  very  long  reply,  which  he  at  last  con- 
cluded with  another  panegyric  on  his  own  consistency.  Haviog 
enumerated  the  good  measures  of  the  Government  while  he 
belonged  to  it,  he  continued : — 

"  Moreover,  I  have  uniformly  adhered  to  one  political  party; 
and  if  at  the  end  of  this  long  period  I  have  found  myself  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  separating  from  my  former  political 
friends,  it  has  been  not  on  personal  but  public  grounds — it 
lias  been — it  has  notoriously  been — not  because  /  changed,  but 
because  they  ha,\o  changed  their  course.  ^^  hen  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  1835,  I  zealoiisly  supported  them;  in  183G  I  abstained 
from  attendance  that  I  might  not  embarrass  them.  But  in  1839, 
when  they  have  utterly  forgotten  the  veiy  name  as  well  as  the 
natxu-e  of  Whigs,  then  of  course  my  opposition  became  habitual, 
and  I  heartily  desired  to  see  the  end  of  their  reign.  These  Whig 
ministers  imder  my  noble  friend,  stripping  off  all  decent  covering, 
without  one  rag  of  public  principle  of  any  kind,  stand  before  the 
country,  naked,  as  mere  courtiers,  mere  seekers  of  royal  favour ; 
and  do  not  utter  a  single  whisper  to  show  that  they  have  a  single 
principle  in  their  contemplation  save  the  securing  a  continiiance 
of  their  places  by  making  themselves  subservient  creatures  of  the 
palace." 

Upon  a  division,  the  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  majority 
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CHAF.     of  34— the  numbers  being  86  to  52.     There  were  39  pairs. 
"        several  of  which  were  arranged  during  the  reply.*    The  vulgar 
A.D.  18S9.    custom  of  loud  cheering  on  the  announcement  of  a  majority- 
Brougham's  against  the  Government  on  a  party  question,  which  is  prac- 
victory         ^.^^^  .^  ^^^  Commons,  was  not  now  resorted  to ;  but  Brougham 
thouirht  this  division  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  as  the  other  had 
signiiied  a  similar  sentiment  by  the  division  upon  the  Jamaica 
Bill,  he  considered  an  immediate  change  of  administration 
certain.     Without  any  assurance  that  he  himself  should  be 
included  in  the  new  arrangement,  he  was  for  tlie  present  con- 
tented with  being  able  to  say,  "  I  made  Melbourne  Minister, 
and  I  have  unmade  him." 
is  fruitless.        Biit  he  was  again  doomed  to  a  cruel  disappointment,  for, 
instead   of  the   expected   announcement   next  day  in   both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  "  that  Ministers  had  resigned,  and  only 
held  their  offices  till  their  successors  should  be  appointed," 
not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  the  vote  upon  Brougham's 
motion,  except  by  Lord  John  Kussell  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who,  after  stating  the  Resolution  about  "  pardoning  or 
commuting  a  sentence  without  consulting  the  judge  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial,"  said  : — 

"  As  this  Eesolution  affects  the  office  which  I  hold  [Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department],  I  must  at  once  say  that  it  pro- 
poses a  practice  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursued  by  Secretaries  of  State  in  their  recommen- 
dations to  the  Crown,  from  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  depart,  and  in  which  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
any  alteration  whatever.  If  it  were  a  Bill  instead  of  a  Resolution, 
and  it  had  gained  the  consent  of  Parliament,  then  of  course  I 
should  be  bound  to  obey  it.  But  till  the  law  is  altered  I  shall 
consider  myself  justified  in  following  the  practice  which  has  been 
hitherto  pursued,  not  thinking  that  a  vote  of  either  House  can 
affect  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy."  f 

Thus  the  Resolution  of  the  Lords  was  to  be  treated  as 
waste  paper  I 

Brougham  himself  was  the  only  man  who  had  calculated 
on   speedy   effects   from   his    victory.      The   division   really 

♦  V.)  Hiuisiinl,  1275-1385.  t  50  Hansard,  2. 
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disclosed  nothing  more  than  what  was  before  well  known, — ■     CHAP, 
that  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Tories  had  a  majority,  which  " 

they  could  command  on  any  question  which  they  deemed  a.d.  i83'j. 
it  for  the  benefit  of  their  party  to  carry,  and  the  only  novelty 
in  the  last  movement  consisted  in  the  Tories  being  led  on 
by  a  new  chief.  The  Government  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  yielding  to  a 
measure,  of  which  the  Eadicals  ought  to  have  the  credit, 
and  which  has  conferred  immense  social  benefit  upon  the 
world — the  Uniform  Penny  Postage.  Melbourne,  instead 
of  being  ci-ushed,  seemed  to  go  on  with  renovated  vigour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Session,  however,  there  Avas  a 
grand  Review  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Brougham  con- 
descended to  restore  the  chief  command  to  Lyndhurst,  but 
cordially  co-operated  with  him.  Lyndhurst,  according  to 
annual  custom,  compared  the  great  things  which  ministers 
had  proposed  by  the  Queen's  opening  speech  with  their  dis- 
comfiture in  having  the  bills  they  brought  in  rejected. 

]\Ielbourne,  in  a  very  able  speech,  attempted  to  prove  that 
ministers  had  failed  in  carrying  their  measures  by  the  fac- 
tious opposition  offered  to  them,  and  particularly  instanced 
the  bill  for  reforming  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

"  I  cannot  advert  to  it,"  he  obsei-ved,  "without  saying  that 
a  rejection  of  that  bill  by  your  Lordships  was  one  of  the  most 
dLsreputable  and  unprovoked  acts  of  power  that  I  ever  knew  to 
be  exercised.  I  deeply  lament  that  the  hand  which  destroyed 
ought,  in  reason  and  right  feeling,  to  have  been  stretched  out  to 
save  it," 

This  bill,  which  the  public  good  most  urgently  required, 
would  have  been  of  service  to  Lushington,  the  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  Lushington  had  been  Brougham's 
bosom  friend,  and  had  co-operated  with  him  in  the  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline,  but  had  grievously  offended  him  by  persevering 
steadily,  as  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  in  supporting 
the  Melbourne  Government.  "Without  Brougham's  opposition 
the  Admiralty  Court  Bill,  which  passed  quietly  through  the 
Commons,  would  have  passed  as  quietly  through  the  Lords ; 
for  Lyndhurj;t,  left  to  himself,  would  not  have  encountered 
the  odium  which  the  loss  of  it  would  have  cast  upon  his 
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But  Brougharn  opposed  it  as  a  "  Whig  job,"  and 
vowed  that  he  never  would  let  it  pass  without  a  clause  dis- 
qualifying the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  from  sitting 
in  Parliament.  This  could  not  be  agreed  to  by  its  sup- 
porters,— partly  from  considerations  personal  to  Lushingtou, 
and,  further,  from  a  sincere  belief  that  the  respectability  and 
usefulness  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  materially 
damaged  by  excluding  from  it  those  whose  judicial  duties  do 
not  clash  with  the  duties  of  a  representative  of  the  people, 
and  who  may  be  of  great  service  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Legislature  from  their  knowledge  of  constitutional  and  inter- 
national law. 

Brougham,  in  answer  to  Melbourne,  made  a  speech  of 
enormous  length  against  the  Whig  Government,  which,  on 
some  points,  he  assailed  with  considerable  success ;  but  he 
was  sorely  puzzled  when  he  came  to  his  defence  on  the 
charge  of  throwing  out  the  Admiralty  Court  Reform  Bill ;  and, 
after  some  vague  compliments  to  the  learning  and  integrity  of 
Lushington,  he  condescended  to  insinuate  that  the  Judge 
prostituted  his  judicial  character  by  actively  engaging  in 
political  strife — "  which  no  Judge  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  " — although  he  himself  was  still  acting  as  a 
Judge  in  the  morning  by  hearing  appeals,  and  in  the  evening 
was  the  zealous  leader  of  a  faction.*  His  new  and  most 
telling  topic  was  tlie  conduct  of  the  G-overnment  in  permit- 
ting, for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  Eadicals,  the  "  Ballot " 
to  be  an  open  question.  Now  tliat  he  was  a  leader  of  Tories, 
he  rather  wished  to  wash  off  the  Radical  taint  which  he 
had  contracted  while  coquetting  with  the  Radicals.  He  had 
taunted  the  Government  with  their  supposed  doctrine  of 
finality,  and  he  now  charged  them  with  endangering  our 
institutions  by  tampering  with  the  Reform  Bill,  while  he 
represented  at  the  same  time  that  tliey  were  hollow  in  their 
Liberal  professions,  and  only  wished  to  deceive. 

"  The  reason  for  making  this   an   open   question,"  said  he, 


*  Tlure  is  nothing  more  strange  about  Brougham  than  his  seeming 
forgotfulness  in  debate  of  the  answer  which  he  might  be  aware  is  sug- 
gu.stJTig  itself  to  the  mind  of  all  who  hear  him,  both  us  to  his  facts  and  his 
roasouin^rs. 
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"was  to  hug  it  to  dejitli,  to  stifle  and  extinCTish  it.     If  it  was      CHAP. 

VI 
made  an  open  question,  it  might  bo  less  likely  to  be  can-ied  than 

if  it  continued  a  close  question;  it  might  be  made  open  in  order 
to  be  strangled.  For  all  these  omissions  and  misdeeds  of  the 
Govei-nment  is  it  wonderful  that  Reformers  should  be  hostile — 
even  rancorously  hostile,  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
Reformers  are  heartily  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Reform  ? 

'  Whigs  are  deceivers  ever. 

One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never.' 

But  you  now  hear  added  what  was  never  added  before : 

'  Sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go.'"  * 

In  spite  of  these  invectives,  Melbourne  was  able  again  to  27iii  Aug. 
prorogue  Parliament,  still  continuing  Minister,  and  still 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  After  the  proroga- 
tion he  proceeded  to  Windsor  Castle,  wliile  Brougham  was 
obliged  to  return,  disappointed  and  forlorn,  to  his  house  in 
Westmorland.  He  had  renounced  his  Whig  connections, 
and  although  in  public  he  was  closely  associated  with  the 
Tories,  he  liad  as  yet  little  private  intercourse  with  them. 

On  IMonday,  the  21st  of  October,  while  Brougham  was  Report  of 
at  Brougham  Hall,  London  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  j^°tj,^  '^'^^^ 
great  excitement  and  consternation  by  a  report  of  his 
death.  The  fact,  at  first  disbelieved,  soon  gained  universal 
credit,  from  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Alfred  Montgomery,  by  his  friend  ]\[r.  Shafto,  who 
was  on  a  visit  at  Brougham  Hall,  and  who  professed  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  melancholy  catastropbe.  Such  a 
letter  undoubtedly  was  received  by  ]\[r.  Montgomery,  and, 
being  entrusted  to  Count  D'Orsay,  was  read  by  him  at  a 
fashionable  club  in  St.  James's  Street,  as  containing  true 
intelligence.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  spread  over  the  wide 
metropolis. 

AH  the  morning  papers  of  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  October, 
except  '  The  Times,'  contained  leading  articles  on  the 
"  sudden  death  of  Lord  Brougham,"  with  biographical 
sketches  of  him,  and  comments  upon  his  career  and  chiu'acter. 

*  50  Hansard,  49G-543. 
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CHAP.         As   a   specimen   of  the  laudatory,  I  copy  that  from  the 
^'-        *  Morning  Chronicle ' : — 

A.D.  1839.  "  Death  of  Lord  Brougham. 

"  It  is  with  sincere  and  strong  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Lord  Brougham.  So  far  as  the  particulars  have  yet 
transpired  of  this  unexpected  and  melancholy  event,  they  are 
derived  from  a  letter  fiom  Mr.  Shafto,  which  we  are  informed 
was  read  yesterday  at  one  of  the  club-houses.  It  appears  that 
Lord  Brougham,  with  his  guests,  Mr.  Leader  and  Mr.  Shafto, 
left  Brougham  Hall  on  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
some  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  the  axletree  of  the  carriage 
broke,  the  horses  became  unmanageable,  the  whole  party  was 
thrown  out,  and  after  his  Lordship  had  received  a  severe  wound 
by  a  kick  from  one  of  the  horses,  the  wheel  passed  over  his  head, 
killing  him  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Leader  it  is  said  was  severely 
bruised,  but  Mr.  Shafto  escaped  without  material  injury.  Such 
is  the  account  generally  circulated  last  night.  We  have  seen  a 
frank  of  Lord  Brougham's  dated  on  Sunday,  and  should  have 
taken  it  as  evidence,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  with  which 
Sunday  franks  in  particular  are  predated,  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  report,  but  for  the  distinct  and  circumstantial  statement  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Of  the  event  itself  there  is,  we  fear, 
no  reason  to  doubt. 

"  It  has  been  our  duty  of  late  to  comment  with  some  severity, 
though  not  more,  we  think,  than  the  occasion  demanded,  on  his 
Lordship's  last  publication,  and  on  the  course  of  political  action 
which  it  seemed  to  forebode.  \Miatever  expectation  or  appre- 
hension it  might  suggest  is  now  stilled  for  ever ;  and  the  feelings 
excited  by  that  work  are  merged  in  those  which  embrace  his 
v/hole  life,  character,  and  political  career. 

"  In  variety  of  attainment,  facility  of  expression,  energy  of 
purpose  ;  in  the  grandeur  of  forensic  eloquence ;  in  the  declama- 
tion that  makes  a  debater  impressive  to  his  audience,  and  the 
sarcasm  that  renders  him  most  formidable  to  an  opponent ;  in 
the  untiring  continuance  of  intellectual  labour ;  in  the  fervent 
championship  of  many  great  objects  of  national  philanthrop}^ 
and  improvement ;  and  in  that  familiar  personal  acquaintance  so 
important  to  the  practical  statesman  with  the  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  obtain  through  all  the  different  gradations  of 
society — Lord  Brougham  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  all  his  poli- 
tical compeers.  He  well  earned,  by  long  toil,  splendid  eftbrt, 
and  gradual  ascent,  the  elevation  to  which  ho  attained;  not  that 
merely  of  rank  and  station,  but  of  celebrity  and  influence.    Even 
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before  he  acliieved,  and  after  he  was  divested  of  office,  no  man      CHAP, 
more  surely  fixed  upon  himself  the  attention  of  England  and 


of  Europe — of  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  and  now  while  ^  ^  ^^,.,j 

'  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine — ' 

there,  we  devoutly  hope,  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father 
and  his  God,  we  feel  rising  upon  us  the  recollections  of  many 
an  arduous  and  vigorous  struggle  for  the  right,  for  unrestricted 
commerce,  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  for  legal  and  representative 
reforms,  for  the  suffering  and  enslaved  African,  for  freedom, 
civil  and  religious,  for  many  a  political  victim  marked  for  sacri- 
fice, for  a  persecuted  Queen,  and  for  the  poor  and  ignorant — the 
injured  and  hopeless — in  our  ONvn  land  and  all  the  world  over. 
Such  recollections,  in  spite  of  all  deductions  and  exceptions, 
which  sink  into  disregard  now  that  the  great  account  is  closed, 
will  endear  and  enshrine  his  memory.  The  Legislature,  the 
country  at  large,  all  parties,  sects,  classes,  must  feel  that  a  great 
public  loss  has  been  sustained.  And  in  the  future  annals  of  our 
eventful  times,  conspicuous  and  illustrious,  will  stand  the  name 
of  Henry  Lord  Brougham." 

But  the  tone  of  most  of  the  other  journals  was  very  hostile, 
although  they  professed  a  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  maxim 
"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum." 

The  *  Times '  remained  silent  on  the  subject  till  Thursday, 
the  24th  October,  when  there  came  out  the  following  "  sting- 
ing "  article,  written  by  Mr.  Barnes,  the  then  Editor,  who  had 
been  exceedingly  intimate  with  Brougham,  and  had  long 
been  one  of  his  warmest  admirers  and  eulogists,  but  who  had 
quarrelled  with  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  and 
had  subsequently  become  liis  most  formidable,  because  most 
discriminating,  assailant : — 

"The  intelligence  of  Lord  Brougham's  death,  believed  so 
generally  and  with  so  much  confidence  throughout  the  whole  of 
Monday  last,  and  on  authority  believed  to  be  so  unquestionable, 
owed  no  part  of  its  circulation  to  this  journal,  the  only  one 
among  the  morning  newspapers  of  Tuesday  by  which  the 
disastrous  incident  was  not  assumed  fur  fact,  and  made  the  occa- 
sion of  some  sort  of  obituary  article. 

"  To  expatiate  at  length  upon  such  topics  would  require 
an  exercise  of  pen  or  speech  almost  as  cumbrous  as  his  Lord- 
ship's own   productions.      He  has  been  for  a  period  equal  to 
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CHAP,     that  of  an  entire  generation  the   most  voluminous   of  writers, 
VI 

the  most  voluble  of  debaters,  and  of  actors,  if  not   the   most 

efficient  and  successful,  at  any  rate  the  most  restless  and  inde- 
fatigable. 

"Had  he  abstained  from  writing,  speaking,  and  attempting 
nine-tenths  of  that  with  which  he  has  loaded  the  name  of 
Brougham,  he  might  have  accomplished  in  each  department 
whereon  his  multifarious  efforts  were  in  a  great  measure  wasted, 
a  success  as  signal  as  his  failures  have  been  notoiioiis  and 
memorable,  and  have  enrobed  himself  with  a  graceful  and  flow- 
ing reputation,  not  one  composed  of  shreds  and  patches,  here 
exposing  his  nakedness,  and  there  oppressing  him  with  a  grievous 
and  unwholesome  weight. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  Lord  Brougham  has  not 
put  himself  forward  as  the  author  of  one  or  more  publications — 
history,  theology,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  political  economy, 
literary  criticism,  biographical  criticism,  constitutional  disserta- 
tion, party  controversy  without  end. 

'  Omue  fere  scribendi  genus  tetigit.' 

Alas !  we  are  unable  to  add,  '  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.' 
In  fact,  there  is  no  one  general  topic  discussed  by  Lord  Brougham 
with  regard  to  which  he  has  contributed  either  substance  or 
beauty  to  the  thoughts  which  preceding  writers  had  expended 

on    it To  him   the    creative  is   not  given.     He 

is  an  advocate,  and  nothing  more ;  an  advocate  who  gains 
attention  without  inspiring  any  deep  or  enduring  interest ; 
an  advocate  who  entertains  his  audience,  who  strives  to  cut 
away  objections  or  obstructions  by  the  edge  of  sarcasm,  not 
by  the  power  of  reason ;  an  advocate  who  can  be  vehement,  but 
never  earnest,  who  exhibits  heat  of  tamper,  but  not  of  passion, 
and  could  as  rarely  win  the  sympathy  of  jurors  as  he  could  the 
sober  sanction  of  the  judge.     .     .     . 

"  In  society,  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  amusing,  kindly,  and 
convivial  of  associates,  there  is  no  individual  capable  of  filling 
the  space  which  would  have  been  left  void  by  Lord  Brougham's 
untimely  exit.  There  are  a  multitude  of  friends  who  loved  him 
for  what  he  was  and  is,  as  there  are  of  observei-s  who  have 
admired  him  for  what  he  might  have  been.  But  solid  post  in 
the  great  political  world  ho  has  none ;  followers,  he  has  none  ; 
reasonable  prospects  of  influence  or  power,  or  gratified  ambition, 
ho  has  none.  There  is  no  party,  whether  '  Movement'  or  '  Coii- 
soi-vative,'  that  would  venture  to  employ  him  othenviso  than  as  a 
transient  ally ; — as  a  partner  or  a  colleague,  never.   Setting  aside 
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all  affectionate  or  private  feelings,  those  members  of  both  pai'ties  CHAP, 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  Jjord  Brougham,  and  have  tried 
him,  would,  after  a  little  while,  have  felt  his  removal  a  lightening 
of  many  cares,  and  a  release  from  many  imminent  embarrass- 
ments. For  it  is  by  impulses  of  temper  or  of  pique,  more  of  a 
selfish  than  even  a  capricious  nature,  and  abstracted  from  all 
broad  or  distinct  considerations  of  national  or  general  good,  that 
the  course  of  this  impetuous,  and,  in  some  respects,  formidable 
adventurer,  on  the  scenes  of  public  life,  has  hitherto  been  shaped 
and  directed." 

This  article,  although  undoubtedly  malignant  and  over- 
charged in  its  censure,  contains  much  truth,  and  displays 
a  very  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  failings  and  blunders  of 
Brougham. 

The  vituperative  article  next  for  ability  of  execution  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Examiner,'  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
who  likewise  once  had  been  a  worshipper  of  the  great  idol  of 
the  Press,  and  was  now  disposed  to  join  in  demolishing  its 
fragments.  He  directly  charged  (what  many  began  to  sus- 
pect) that  Brougham  himself  was  the  author  of  the  report,  in  Brougham 
the  hope  of  enjoying  during  life  the  pleasure  of  perusing  o{'^sufj,^je 
posthumous  praise. 

Thus  was  the  article  headed  :* — 

"  The  BnorGHAM  Hoax. 
'  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? ' — Master  Shallow. 

'  She  went  to  tlie  undertaker 

To  buy  him  a  coffin, 
And  when  she  came  back 

The  dog  was  laughing.' — Mother  Hubbard." 

The  writer  went  on  to  observe  that,  while  the  report  was 
believed,  the  general  feeling  was  that  we  could  better  have 
spared  a  letter  man,  and  he  mixed  a  little  praise,  to  give 
greater  pungency  to  his  satire ;  but  he  concluded  with  up- 
braiding the  supposed  defunct  with  having  been  privy  to 
Mr.  Shafto's  letter,  and  having  committed  the  crime  of 
suicide.  No  direct  evidence  of  complicity  was  adduced, 
except  that  Brougham,  by  his  own  confession,  wTote  on  the 
Sunday  to  his  family  in  London  not  to  be  alarmed  if  they 

*  'Examiner,'  Sunday,  October  27,  1839. 
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CHAP,     sliould  liear  a   foolish   rumour   of  his   being   killed  by   an 
accident. 


A.D.  1839.  This  was  by  no  means  conclusive ;  for  an  accident  there 
had  been  on  the  Saturday,  when  Brougham,  with  jMr.  Shafto 
and  another  friend,  had  been  overturned  in  a  carriage  while 
taking  a  drive  in  Westmorland,  and  were  exposed  to  real 
danger,  although  they  escaped  unhurt.  Nevertheless  the 
world  believed,  and  to  this  day  generally  believes,  that  when 
the  three  companions  got  back  to  Brougham  Hall,  and  talked 
of  their  narrow  escape,  and  the  sensation  which  would  have 
been  created  if  the  illustrious  ex-Chancellor  really  had  come 
to  his  end  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  (like  Philip  of  Macedon, 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tile),  they  did  agree,  by  way  of  a  frolic, 
that  Shafto  should  write  a  letter  to  Alfred  Montgomery  cir- 
cumstantially describing  the  event — Brougham  sanguinely 
believing  that  it  would  revive  public  sympathy  in  his  favour, 
and  that  the  contributors  to  the  Press  would  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  make  atonement  for  the  abuse  which  they  had 
recently  lavished  upon  him.  Although  Mr.  Shafto  denied 
having  written  the  letter,  no  explanation  of  it  was  ever  given, 
and  it  did  contain  a  true  statement  of  some  particulars  of  the 
accident  which  could  only  have  been  known  to  those  who 
witnessed  it.  People,  therefore,  assumed  that  Mr.  Shafto 
Avrote  the  letter,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "  Would  Mr. 
Shafto,  while  under  the  roof  of  Lord  Brougham  as  his  guest, 
have  written  the  letter  to  Lord  Brougham's  bosom  friend, 
Mr.  Alfred  Montgomery,  without  the  knowledge  of  Lord 
Brougham  ?  " 

Whether  Brougham  was  cognisant  of  this  piece  of  bad  plea- 
santry or  not,  he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  result  of  it.  Not 
only  was  he  mortified  by  the  great  preponderance  of  abuse 
which  it  called  forth,  but  he  discovered,  to  his  great  surprise, 
tliat  he  was  generally  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and 
he  knew  the  ridicule  which  he  must  have  incurred  by  killing 
himself,  and  reading  so  many  and  such  unfavourable  cha- 
racters of  himself,  written  when  he  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
to  a  better  world. 

No  ordinary  man  who  had  got  into  such  a  scrape  could 
liave  rallied  and  reappeared  in  society.    But  by  the  time  that 
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another  session  began  Brongliam  was  again  upon  his  legs     CHAP, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.     If  he  received  a  few  malicious  ' 

congratulations  on  his  wonderful  recovery  from  the  effects  of   a.d.  i840. 
liis  accident,  most  men  and  women,  from  liking  him  or  being 
afraid   of  him,  refrained   from   alluding  to  the   subject,  or 
strongly  censured  the  bad  joke  which  some  enemy  had  prac- 
tised uj)on  him. 

The  Queen  in  her  opening  speech  having  announced  her  leth  Jan. 
intention  to  allv  herself  in  marriage  with  the  Prince  Albert  Announce- 
of  tSaxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  Brougham  showed  his  ill  humour  Queen's 

by  expressing  marriage. 

"  an  earnest  hope  that  the  coxmtry  might  not  on  this,  as  on 
former  similar  occasions,  be  doomed  to  see  an  indecent  and  un- 
feeling race  run  between  conflicting  parties  at  the  expense  of  the 
interests  of  a  suffering  people,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  court  in 
the  highest  quarters." 

Alluding  to  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  Chartists,  he 
continued : — 

"  With  a  people  full  of  discontent,  and  afflicted  with  distresses 
such  as  we  know  they  are  now  suffering  under,  with  falling 
"WMges,  rising  prices,  and  diminished  profits, — with  the  country  in 
such  a  state,  to  propose  any  provision  bevond  what  is  required  by 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  would,  in  my  deliberate  and 
conscientious  opinion,  be  a  breach  of  all  the  duties  which  either 
the  Government  or  the  Parliament  owes  to  the  people.  I  should 
revert  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  men — I  mean  Lord  Bacon 
— who,  dealing  with  a  matter  of  the  same  kind,  said  :  '  Beware  if 
you  have  to  probe  popular  discontents,  and  find  that  they  are 
deep-seated  and  wide-spreading,  beware  how  you  drive  back  the 
humours,  for  they  will  then  only  cause  the  wound  to  bleed 
inwards.' "  * 

But  Brougham  cannot  be  justly  accused  at  any  stage  of  his 
varied  career  of  deliberately  resorting  to  the  arts  of  a  dema- 
gogue ;  he  always  meant  to  respect  property,  law,  and  order, 
and  he  could  not  on  this  occasion  have  sought  to  seduce  the 
Chartists  from  their  idol,  Feargus  O'Connor,  who  told  them 
that  they  were  not  only  entitled  to  the  live  points  of  the  • 
Charter,  but  to  an  equal  division  among  themselves  of  the  land, 

*  51  Hansard,  22. 
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and  all  its  produce.  I  cannot  pay  a  similar  compliment  to 
all  the  Tories.  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  this  respect  was  unexceptionable,  but  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  party  were  always  willing  to 
coalesce  with  the  Chartists.  If  there  was  to  be  a  public 
meeting  to  petition  against  the  Corn  Laws,  they  encouraged 
the  Chartists  to  break  it  up  by  violence,  or  to  join  Avith  them 
in  denouncing  the  conspiracy  of  the  Whigs  against  native 
industry.  They  went  so  far  as  to  express  deep  sympathy 
with  Frost  and  the  Welsh  insurgents,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  high  treason  ;  they  represented  the  Whig  Poor-Law  Reform 
as  a  violation  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  lower  oi'ders  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  and  at  parliamentary 
elections  they  often  rejoiced  in  starting  a  Chartist  candidate 
who,  although  he  had  no  chance  of  being  returned,  might 
abuse  the  Whigs  and  divide  the  Liberal  interest. 

During  the  Session  of  1840  there  was  no  ministerial  crisis. 
Both  Brougham  and  Lyudhurst  became  milder  in  their  oppo- 
sition,— perhaps  thinking  that  ministers  were  gradually  get- 
ting into  insuperable  difficulties  from  the  decrease  of  the 
revenue,  in  spite  of  additional  taxation,  and  that  the  wiser 
course  was  quietly  to  "  bide  their  time."  Another  reason  was 
that  Peel, — who  now  had  almost  unlimited  sway  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  without  whom  a  new  Conservative  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  formed, — on  one  very  important  question 
which  now  agitated  the  public  mind,  had  quarrelled  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  Conservative  party. 

This  question,  which  had  nearly  brought  about  a  civil  war, 
was  whether  those  who,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  printed  and  published  papers  con- 
taining criminatory  charges  against  individuals,  Avere  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  by  action  for  libel  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  by  my  advice  as  Attorney 
General,  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  right  of  ordering  such 
publications  for  the  information  of  members  of  the  legislature 
and  of  the  public  was  necessary  to  enable  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  perform  their  functions,  and  that  to  bring  such 
an  action  was  a  breach  of  parliamentary  privilege.  Brougham 
most  passionately  took  the  other  side,   partly  to  spite  the 
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Government,  partly  to  spite  the  Attorney  General,  who  wns     ^'^;^P- 
much  mixed  up  in  the  controversy — but,  above  all,  to  spite  ' 

the  House  of  Commons,  an  assembly  to  which  he  had  un-  a.d.  i84m. 
accountably  conceived  a  very  strong  antipathy.  From  the 
time  when  he  vacated  his  seat  in  it  by  accepting  the  Great 
Seal  he  had  never  been  present  at  any  of  its  deliberations,  or 
for  a  moment  visited  the  scene  of  his  former  glory ;  and  from 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Government  and  going  into 
Opposition  he  liad  systematically  caught  with  eagerness  at 
every  op[)ortunity  to  sneer  at,  to  ridicule,  and  to  ceijsure  its 
proceedings.  When  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  almost  unanimously  presented  a  report  which  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  insisting  upon  this  right  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, he  contended  in  pamphlets  and  in  spoken  speeches, 
and  in  prefaces  to  printed  speeches,  that  the  Commons  might 
as  well  insist  upon  a  right  to  order  their  servants  to  rob 
upon  the  highway.  So  eager  was  he,  that,  when  the  question 
came  on  to  be  argued  in  court  before  the  judges,  he  placed 
himself  on  the  bench,  and  several  times  interrupted  the 
counsel  for  the  House  of  Commons  who,  nevertheless,  took 
occasion  in  liis  presence  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  Peer  of  Parliament  who  might  have  to  sit  judicially  on  the 
question  upon  appeal,  instead  of  waiting  to  hear  it  argued, 
had  as  a  mere  amateur  prejudged  it,  without  having  heard 
any  argument  at  all. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  in  both  Houses 
strongly  took  part  against  "  privilege,"  but  Sir  Robert  Peel 
gallantly  and  resolutely  was  its  champion.  Things  had 
come  to  this  pass  that  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex 
were  imprisoned  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  levying 
damages  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and 
the  judges  of  that  court  had  admitted  that  they  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  gi-ant  relief,  as  the  Speaker's  warrant  of  com- 
mitment merely  stated  that  it  was  for  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  without  specifying 
in  what  the  breach  of  privilege  consisted.  Brougham  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  SheritTs  to  the  House  of  Lords 
describing  their  pitiable  condition,  but  the  House  of  Lords 
could  grant  no  relief  more  than  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

VOL.  VIIL  2   L 
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CHAP.     The   progress  of  business  in  Parliament  was   entirely  sus- 

'        pended  ;  motions  Avere  talked  of  to  commit  Lord  Denman 

A.D.  1840.    and  the  judges  of  tlie  Queen's  Bench  to  the  Tower,  and  many 

who  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  usurping  all 

the  powers  of  the  State  meditated  petitions  to  the  Queen 

that   she   would   assist   the   courts   by  a   military  force   to 

administer  justice  and  to  enforce  their  decrees. 

Dispute  Had  it  not  been  for  the  desire   to   reunite  Peel  to  the 

scttloti  bv  n 

bill  psta-  Conservative  party,  tlie  confusion  would  have  thickened,  and 
d'^^'tli*'^^  no  one  can  tell  what  consequences  miglit  have  followed ;  but 
right.  Lyndhurst  perceived  that  while  the  existing  state  of  affairs 

continued  he  had  no  chance  of  recovering  the  Great  Seal, 
and  he  consented  to  resort  to  legislation — oiferino:  that  the 
principle  for  which  the  Commons  struggled  should  be  con- 
ceded, and  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  giving  power  effec- 
tually to  assert  it.  This  was  very  distasteful  to  Brougham, 
but,  as  it  would  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  Melbourne 
Government,  he  agreed  to  it.  We  were  thus  in  reality  to 
gain  all  we  had  been  fighting  for,  and  we  could  not  refuse 
the  offer.  So  a  bill,  applying  to  both  Houses,  was  prepared, 
which  declared  that  the  disputed  power  was  indispensably 
necessary,  and  Avhich  effectually  prevented  any  action  being 
prosecuted  for  any  such  publication.  This  bill  passed  both 
Houses  and  received  the  Eoyal  Assent.  Although  it  in 
reality  gave  a  triumph  to  the  Whigs,  Brougham  would  not 
oppose  it  as  he  believed  it  would  hasten  their  downfall.  Tlie 
swelling  waves  instantly  became  smooth,  and  the  liberated 
Sheriffs  at  a  City  feast  amicably  related  their  sufferings  to 
those  who  had  planned  their  imj^risonment.  Brougham  was 
much  mortified  at  seeing  an  end  put  to  this  "pretty  quarrel," 
and  he  was  not  able  to  raise  up  any  new  cause  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Government  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 
Biougliiim's  Finding  the  climate  of  Westmorland  rather  moist,  he 
France.  about  tliis  time  bought  a  small  estate  near  Cannes,  in  Pro- 
vence, and  built  a  commodious  house  upon  it  which  he  called 
Chateau  Eleanor  Louise  in  compliment  to  his  beloved 
daughter.  Here  he  has  since  spent  several  months  in  every 
year — his  habit  being  at  tlie  prorogation  of  Parliament  to 
retire  to  Brougliam  Hall,  to  remain  there  exercising  liberal 
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hospitality  till  tlie  apjiroacli  of  winter — tiicii  to   repair   to     ^^Jr"^^' 

I'aris,  where   he   spends   eight   or   ten  clays  attending  the  

meetings  of  the  Institute  and  paying  his  respects  to  the  a.d.  i840. 
rulers  of  France  for  the  time  being,  Eoyal,  Republican,  or 
Imperial,  and  then  proceeding  to  his  chateau  by  Lyons, 
Avignon,  and  the  Estrelles.  Here  he  remains  till  another 
session  of  Parliament  is  about  to  commence — engaged  in 
study,  and  much  pleased  to  entertain  his  friends  who  are 
passing  liy  thisi  routff  between  Franco  and  Italy.  He  is 
exceedingly  popular  with  his  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cannes,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  personal  kindness  and 
affal)ility  with  which  he  treats  all  classes,  but  by  his  having 
obtained  through  his  influence  with  King  Louis  Philippe  a 
large  subvention  from  the  French  Government  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  harbour. 

In  the  beginning  of  Januarv,  1S41,  he  was  summoned  to  i^pssion  of 

."     .  .  1841 

London  by  Lyndhurst  with  an  intimation  that  the  Melbourne 
Government  was  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular,  and  an 
assurance  that  it  could  not  possibly  last  another  session. 
"With  alacrity  he  repaired  to  his  old  post  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  ministerial  side,  from  which  be  could  most 
effectually  assail  his  old  friends  by  a  flank  fire.  The  Queen's 
Ppoech  Mas  purposely  framed  so  as  to  provoke  no  amendment 
or  opposition,  and  when  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
address  had  finished  their  stereotyped  orations  there  was  a 
general  disposition  among  the  peers  at  once  to  agree  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  reserving  any  attack  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  rtore  fitting  opportunity.  But  Lord  Brougham 
sprang  up,  and  at  great  length  censured  the  policy  and  the 
acts  of  the  Government  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had 
most  success  in  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  which  have  always 
most  creditably  disposed  him  to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing between  France  and  England — an  object  which, 
from  his  alternate  residence  in  the  two  countries  and  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  disposition  of  the  two  nations, 
he  has  been  essentially  instrumental  in  promoting.  Com- 
menting on  the  great  Syrian  question  which  had  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  hostilities,  he  now  said, — 

"There  is  no  denying  that  the  French  are  a  people  of  the 

2  L  2 
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CHAP,  greatest  genius,  courage,  and  military  skill.  Their  brilliant 
military  character  makes  them  'jealous  of  honour,  sudden  and 
quick  in  quarrel ; '  and  on  these  accounts  it  would  have  been 
better  if  everything  like  discourtesy,  which  was  calculated  to 
induce  them  to  a  course  likely  to  gratify  their  predilections,  had 
been  studiously  avoided.  To  suppose,  however,  for  a  moment 
that  any  one  in  this  country  ever  underrated  the  great  military 
character  and  renown  of  the  French  nation  — to  suppose  that  even 
the  noble  Duke  opposite,  or  any  of  his  former  gallant  companions 
in  arms  ever  thought  or  dreamt  of  speaking  otherwise  than  most 
respectfully  of  the  great  achievements  in  arms  of  that  nation — 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  preposterous." 

Lord  Melbourne,  in  answer,  observed  tliat — 

"  noble  Lords,  when  they  studied  the  whole  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions, would  be  persuaded  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  courtesy 
on  our  part,  and  that  we  had  been  giiilty  of  nothing  which  conld 
justly  offend  the  most  sensitive  mind.  But  it  would  not  do  for 
one  nation  to  jilead  its  own  irritability  as  a  reason  for  seeking  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  another  nation.  This  would  be  like  what 
often  occurs  in  private  life,  where  you  see  that  the  most  ill- 
tempered  member  of  the  familj'  in  effect  governs  the  whole 
household  b}' means  of  constantly  saying,  '  Oh,  I  am  veiy  irritable, 
I  am  very  ill-humoured,  don't  make  me  angiy.' " 

Hostilities  now  ceased  in  the  Upper  House,  for  here  the 
Conservative  cause  had  completely  triumphed.  After  re- 
peated divisions,  indicating  a  want  of  confidence  in  lier 
Majesty's  present  ministers,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  bring 
forward  new  motions  to  proclaim  the  same  fact.  Brougham 
could  not  be  silent ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  session  he  con- 
tented himself  with  occasional  auti-AVhig  sarcasms  as  he 
discussed  Bribery  at  elections,  Charitable  trusts,  Chartiists, 
Church  rates,  Church  of  Scotland,  Copyhold  enfranchisement, 
Corn  laws,*  Criminal  justice,  Delay  of  justice,  Petty  sessions, 

*  He  rande  many  speeches  on  this  sulyeot  in  presenting  petitions  for  imme- 
diate abolition.  He  had  become  a  convert  to  fr^e  trade  in  corn,  and  such  was 
his  zeal,  that  he  forgot  he  had  ever  been  a  Protcc-tionirit.  Having  tiiunted 
Alexandrr  Baring,  Lord  Asiiburton,  who  from  being  a  Free  trader  had  become 
a  Protectionist,  with  inconsistency,  he  was  told  that  the  taunt  came  with 
a  very  bfid  grace  from  him  who  had  become  a  Free-trader  from  b>  ing  a 
Protectionist.  He,  as  usual  on  all  such  occasions,  denied  the  charge,  and 
asserted  his  steady  and  luiiform  con.sistency  on  this  as  on  all  other  questions. 
Put  to  show  his  lapse  of  memory,  it  is  OTily  necessary  to  refer  to  his  speech  ivs 
copied  in  this  Memoir. — Ante,  p.  3;)8. 
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Pri\y    council,    I'linisbmciit    of    death,    Kepeul    of    union,     CHAP. 
Socialism,  Taxation,  Universities,  and  the  Welsh  langua^^e.*  " 


In  the  Lower  House  the  death  struggle  was  now  going  on,    a.d.  184i. 
and  the  ministerial  majorities  whi(.'li  had  been  considerably  Vote  of 
increased   after  the   crisis   on   the  Jamaica  Bill,  were  now  fjje,. 


eiico  cai- 


slowly   but    steadily   dwindlins:   away.      At  last   came   Sir  "ed^aiust 

■^  .    /  n  J  ,  ^  .     .  the  Goverii- 

Kobert  Peel's  decisive  nio^on  "  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  ment  in  the 
do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  (;y,",^o,is 
Commons   to    enable   them    to    carry   through   the   House 
meusjnvcs  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the  4th  Juni-. 
public  welfare ;    and  that  their  continuance  in  office  is  at 
variance  \\ith  the  spirit  of  the  constitution" — which,  after  a 
debate  of  five  da}s,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  natural  consequence  would  have  been  an  imme- 
diate change  of  Government,  but  the  usual  announcement  to 
this  effect  did  not  take  place,  and  was  not  expected,  for 
ministers  had  intimated  their  intention  in  case  of  a  defeat  to  Dissolution 
dissolve  Parliament  and  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The  ^ent" '^" 
Queen  still  retained  her  attachment  to  Lord  Melbourne  and 
her  dislike  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
free  trade  budget  which  had  been  launched  would  be  so 
popular  as  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  new  Parliament  did  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  but,  alas  !  Retmn  of 
not   till   after   the  expulsion   of  the  Whigs.     The  election  tive  majo- 
returns  showed  a  decided  majority  for  "Protection,"  which  '"'^y- 
was   the   Conservative   cry   at   the   hustings.       The   famine 
which  followed  fiist  gave  an  ascendancy  to  free  trade.     Till 
then  it  was  not  only  odious  to  Tories  or  Conservatives,  but  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  A\'hig  aristocracy.     A  number  of  Whig 
county   members   who   had    abandoned   protection  now  lost 
their  seats,  and  other  Whig  county  members,  to  retain  their 
seats,    adhered    to    protection    and    abandoned    the    Whig 
Government. 

Lord  j\Ielbourne  went  through  the  form  of  preparing  a 
speech  to  be  delivered  by  the  Queen  recommending  Parlia- 
ment to  consider  "  whether  the  laws  regulating  tiie  trade  in 
corn  did  not  aggravate  the  natural  fluctuations  of  supply, 

*  Index  to  Hansard, 
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embarrass  trade,  derange  currency,  and  by  their  operation 
diminish  the  comfort  and  increase  the  i^rivations  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community  " — but  he  and  all  his  followers  well 
knew  that  their  doom  was  inevitable. 

It  seemed  to  some  friends  of  Brougham  that  this  was  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  reuniting  him  to  the  Whig  part}'. 
The  certain  anticipation  was  that  Peel  must  be  minister,  and 
it  was  considered  equally  certain  that  "  Protection  "  must  be 
the  basis  of  his  Government,  for  it  was  from  the  belief  of  his 
being  a  determined  "  Protectionist "  that  he  had  obtained  a 
majority.  Therefore  Brougham,  the  leader  of  the  free  trade 
faction  in  the  House  of  Lords,  could  not  accept,  and  could 
not  be  oifered,  office  under  such  a  premier.  His  attachment 
to  this  doctrine  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  his  returning  to 
the  Whigs,  who  staked  their  existence  upon  it.  If  he  had 
been  ill  used  by  them  he  had  enjoyed  his  revenge — they 
were  ready  to  embrace  him — and  both  parties  should  say 
"  Let  bygones  be  bygones." 

But  he  was  more  obdurate  and  implacable  than  the  son  of 
Peleus.  He  exulted  in  contemplating  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion of  former  associates,  and  he  was  determined  to  indulge 
in  the  savage  pleasure  of  trampling  upon  their  dead  bodies. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  address,  Brougham's  revenge 
must  have  been  satiated,  unless  it  was  insatiable.  Mel- 
bourne might  have  been  expected  to  be  roused  by  the 
occasion.  He  might  Avitli  good  effect  have  taken  a  review  of 
his  administration  of  seven  years,  and  shewn  how,  amidst 
many  difficulties,  he  had  kept  the  country  in  peace — had 
passed  many  good  measures  notwithstanding  a  more  factious 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  any  English  minister 
ever  encountered — and  tliat  he  was  now  to  be  crushed  for 
supporting  the  policy  of  free  trade  which  his  opponents 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  adoj)t.  But  feeling  that  all  hope 
was  gone,  he  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  die  decently . 
His  speech  was  the  most  perfunctory,  jejune,  and  wretched 
performance  I  ever  witnessed.  Brougham  seemed  to  com- 
passionate him  for  a  moment,  but  rekindled  his  ire  by 
rcllecting  how  he  had  been  wantonly  thrown  aside  in  1835, 
and  had  been  induced  to  work  as  the  serf  of  his  betrayers 
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for  a  whole  session  under  the  false  pretence  that  time  was     CHAP, 
required  to  get  over  the  King's  prejudices  against  him.     He  ' 


commented  in  severe  terms  on  the  feeble  effort  now  made  by  a.u.  ibii. 
the  moribund  minister,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Jupiter 
had  already  deprived  him  of  his  understanding.  He  still 
eulogized  free  trade  policy,  but  argued  that  it  never  could 
have  been  carried  by  men  who  had  only  suddenly  resorted  to 
it  as  a  desperate  experiment  to  keep  themselves  in  power. 
He  denied  that  the  result  of  the  elections  afforded  any  proof 
of  the  people  being  against  free  trade ;  they  condemned  the 
minister,  not  the  measure.  He  bitterly  censured  Melbourne 
for  dissolving  Parliament  when  he  might  have  known  that 
an  appeal  to  the  people  would  only  make  him  more  helpless, 
and  for  meeting  I'arliament,  instead  of  resigning,  after  the 
result  of  the  elections  was  known — so  that  he  made  the 
Queen  (for  whose  dignity  he  affected  to  be  so  solicitous) 
recommend  from  the  throne  measures  which  he  knew  that 
both  Houses  would  reject.  He  hoped  that  the  new  ministers 
would  sincerely  adopt  the  great  measure  of  free  trade,  which 
had  been  retarded  by  the  frauds  of  its  pretended  friends,  and 
thus  only  could  the  country  reap  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  it  was  calculated  to  bestow. 

No  answer  was  given  or  attempted  to  this  speech,  and  at  24th  Aug. 
the  conclusion  of  it  the  House  dividing,  the  contents  were 
9G,  the  not-contents  168 ;  majority  against  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment 72. 

The  Commons  having  after  a  debate  of  four  days  come  to  27th  Aug, 
a  similar  vote  by  a  majority  of  91,  Lord  Melbounie  made 
the  usual  announcement  that   ministers   had   resigned   and 
only  held  their  offices  till  theu'  successors  were  appointed. 

Sir  liobert  Peel  soon  constructed  his  Government,  which  sir  R.  Peel 
was  supposed  to  secure  the  perpetual  triumph  of  "  Protec-  ^.''""^  ^''' 
tion,"  but  which  for  ever  established  "  Free  Trade." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

FEOM  THE  EESIGNATION  OF  LORD  MELBOURNE  TO  THE 
RESIGNATION  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


CHAP. 
VII. 

A.D.  1841. 

Brougham, 
professing  to 
be  "  in  the 
front  of  the 
Opposi- 
tion," is 
Advocate 
General  of 
the  new 
Govern- 
ment. 


1841—1846. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  t^vo  great 
parties  changed  sides,  the  Conservatives  (now  ministerialists) 
sitting  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  the  Liberals  (now 
oppositionists)  on  the  left.  To  the  surprise  of  most  men 
Brougham  crossed  the  house  along  with  his  old  Whig  asso- 
ciates, drawn  up  in  line  against  those  whom  he  had  warmly 
supported,  and  had  resolved  warmly  to  support.  This  course 
I  think  was  very  wrong,  as  not  only  being  contrary  to  par- 
liamentary and  party  practice  and  etiquette,  but  as  being 
actually  disingenuous  and  unfair.  In  figurative  phrase,  he 
was  about  to  fight  under  false  colours,  and  although  I  acquit 
hira  of  all  wish  ever  to  overhear  the  conversation  of  those 
whom  he  meant  to  attack,  I  can  testify  that  lie  sometimes 
prevented  a  free  communication  between  them  when  they 
were  considering  how  they  should  defend  themselves  against 
his  assaults ;  the  continued  tone  of  familiarity  and  good- 
fellowship  which  was  kept  up  between  him  and  us  only 
rendered  his  presence  the  more  embarrassing.  He  still  felt 
the  same  rankling  resentment  against  the  Whigs,  and  he  was 
as  eager  to  disparage  and  to  damage  them  when  reduced  to 
seemingly  liopoless  opposition,  as,  in  their  palmy  days,  when 
they  could  do  what  they  pleased.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  although  no  offer  of  office  was  made  to  Brougham  in 
tlie  late  crisis,  he  was  told,  by  way  of  lure,  that  Peel,  who 
in  his  heart  was  for  free  trade,  entertained  a  high  respect  for 
him  ;  that  if  the  Great  Seal  became  vacant  ho  miglit  be  asked 
to  accept  it,  and  that  Lyndhurst,  idle  and  unwilling  to  resume 
labour  at  his  advanced  age,  and  moreover  disliking  Peel, 
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•would  probably  soon  resign.     Whatever  his  motives  might     CHAP. 

be,  as  his  intention  undoubtedly  avus  zealously   to  aid  the 

existing  Government,  he  certainly  ouglit  to  have  seated  him-  a.d.  1841. 
self  behind  the  ministers,  thrusting  his  knees  into  tlieir  backs 
as  he  openly  and  boldly  did  when  a  commoner  in  the  time  of 
Canning ;  or  to  have  taken  his  place  on  the  ministerial  side 
below  the  gangway ;  or  to  have  joined  the  discontented  and 
professedly  neutral  squad  on  the  cross  benches.  But,  while 
he  was  in  truth  the  chief  protector  of  the  Government,  he 
ostentatiously  represented  himself  as  having  the  inclinations 
as  well  as  the  local  station  of  a  leader  of  Opposition.  Thus, 
while  speaking  from  his  ajipropriated  place  on  the  left  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  after  commenting  on  the  gross  and  universal 
bribery  said  to  have  prevailed  at  the  late  elections,  and 
classing  the  different  parties  accused,  he  observed : — 

"  The  first  charge  is  brought  against  men  who  support  the 
views  of  the  present  Government — at  that  time  in  opposition — 
and  over  against  whcm  T  have  now  the  honour  to  stand.  The 
second  case  is  brought  as  a  charge  against  men  who  supported 
the  late  Government — now  the  Opposition,  as  it  is  called — in  the 
front  of  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  take  mj-  place.  [Hear, 
hear,  and  a  laugh,  from  Lord  Melbourne.^  My  noble  friend,  the 
nuble  Viscount  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  laughs- 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  w'hat  my  noble  friend  meant  by  the 
intemiption.  Was  my  noble  friend  annoyed  at  the  term  oppo- 
sition ?  " 

Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  no  doubt  amused,  like  others,  by 
the  false  position  of  the  noble  and  learned  ex-Chancellor, 
could  not  regularly  complain  of  the  place  from  which  the 
noble  and  learned  ex-Chancellor  spoke,  as  the  standing  orders 
only  required  all  Dukes  to  sit  and  speak  from  the  Dukes' 
bi-nch,  and  so  of  the  different  grades  of  the  peerage  down  to 
Barons,  without  mentioning  the  modern  terms  of  ministerial 
and  ojpjwsition  sides,  which  would  have  astonished  our  pre- 
decessors in  tlie  reign  .of  Edward  I.,  although  the  House  of 
Lords  was  then  arranged  as  to  throne,  WDolsaclc,  and  side 
benches  and  cross  benches  exactly  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
ex-Premier  therefore  contented  himself  with  affecting  to  be 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  ex-Chancellor  or  any  peer  coming 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

A.D.  1841. 


Brougham's 
reception  of 
Lord  Canij)- 
bell  in  the 
House  of 
Lords. 


Biougliain 
contented 
and  happy. 


into  the  House  with  the  premeditated  resolution  of  opposing 
any  measure  j^roposed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

"I  remember,"  said  he,  "when  I  was  a  member  of  the  other 
House,  that  alhiding  to  a  member  as  one  of  the  Opposition  was 
considered  irregular,  and  the  Speaker  solemnly  pronounced  it  to 
be  unparliamentary  language  to  say  of  any  member  that  he  had 
come  into  the  House  pledged  to  oppose  the  Government ;  and 
what  he  woidd  have  said  of  a  member  who  declared  that  he  took 
Ms  place  in  the  front  of  the  Opposition,  the  Lord  only  knows  !  "* 

Brougham  was  much  annoyed  by  ray  coming  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  foreseeing  that  I  should  be  a  sore  check  upon 
him  when  hiying  down  bad  law  during  the  debate ;  but  in 
private  we  kept  up  our  usual  free  raillery — even  after  we 
were  engaged  in  very  sharp  personal  encounters  in  public. 
When  we  first  met  in  the  House  he  held  out  his  finger  for  me 
to  shake,  and  exclaimed,  while  he  made  a  low  bow,  "  How  do 
you  do,  my  Lord?  Jack  no  longer."  I  asked  him  not 
to  remind  me  of  my  misfortunes.  Brougham. — "  Well,  there 
is  one  consolation  for  you  here  ;  that  you  may  speak  when 
you  please,  and  as  often  as  you  please,  and  on  what  subjects 
you  i^lease,  and  you  may  say  what  you  please."  Campbell. — 
"I  suppose  you  expound  the  rules  of  the  House  from  your 
own  practice,  but  this  will  only  suit  you.  None  lut  yourself 
can  he  your  joaraJlel !  " 

Brougham  was  now  in  exuberant  spirits,  and  seemed  to 
delight  in  the  cherished  conviction  that  the  Whigs  were  for 
ever  prostrate.  To  accomplish  this  object  he  was  ready  to 
submit  to  any  sacrifice,  and  he  really  seemed  careless  about 
office  for  himself.  He  ascribed  the  victory  which  had  been 
won  mainly  to  his  ow^n  efforts,  and  till  the  freshness  of  the 
rapture  he  experienced  had  passed  away,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  glory  he  had  acquired. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  he  did  not  at  all  feel  the  awkwardness 
of  his  own  position  as  the  champion  of  a  party  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  oppose.  How  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  now  retire  from  party  warfare,  and,  acting  with  real 
independence,  devote  himself  to  national  education,  the 
suppression  of  slavery,  the  improved  administration  of  chari- 
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ties,  aud  law  reform.     A  party  ini<rbt   have   formed  round     CHAP, 
liim  and  forced  him  into  power.    At  all  events  the  remainder  " 


of  his  career  would  have  been  straightforward  and  easy,  and  a_u.  i84i. 
would  have  commanded  the  respect  of  mankind.  If  he  could 
have  had  a  prophetic  glance  at  the  difficulties,  emban-ass- 
meuts,  mortifications  and  obloquy  to  be  encountered  in  the 
course  which  ho  was  about  to  adopt,  he  surely  would  have 
shrunk  from  it  with  horror. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  being  duly  installed,  proposed  no  measures 
to  Parliament,  most  peremptorily  refused  to  give  the  slightest 
intimation  what  his  policy  was  to  be,  and  very  speedily  put 
an  end  to  the  session,  so  that  Brougham,  professing  to  be  in  "^h  O'^^f- 
"  the  front  of  the  Opposition,"  but  eager  to  show  his  unmi- 
tigated enmity  to  the  members  of  the  fallen  Government,  was 
dismissed  for  a  while  from  parliamentary  warfare,  in  which 
he  always  niuch  delighted,  to  the  stillness  of  private  life, 
which  sometimes  made  him  pine  for  excitement. 

In  the  month  of  December  he  found  relief  in  the  Judicial  Brough.™ 
Committee  of  the   Privy  Council — a   very   useful   tribunal  jij-j;,!  (^-cn. 
which  he  had  founded,  and  which,  as  yet,  he  continued  very  '"'";;« °' 

>« '  J       '  J     jjjg  Privy 

assiduously  to  attend.  I  myself,  ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Couadi. 
was  now  a  member  of  it,  and  I  found  him  a  very  agreeable 
colleague.  He  used  to  talk  of  this  tribunal  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  elsewhere  as^j's  coui-t,  and  represented  all 
the  cases  that  came  before  it  as  decided  by  his  own 
sole  authority.  But  in  truth  we  were  all  equal,  aud  he 
was  not  even  primus  inter  pares,  although  he  would  repre- 
sent himself  as  the  chief  or  president,  and  the  other 
members  as  his  puisnes  or  puppets.  But  when  we  were 
sitting  together  he  was  very  unassuming  and  docile.  He 
delivered  judgment  in  his  turn — never  shirking  work — and 
his  judgments  were  often  very  elaborate  and  able.  He  had  a 
scheme  for  making  himself  chief,  or  president,  with  a  salary ; 
but  although  this  was  favoured  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  thought  him  a  profoimd  lawyer  and  great  judge,  it 
could  not  be  carried,  as  Peel  would  not  agree  to  it ;  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  Brougham  grew  tired  of  "  his  court,"  and 
deserted  it,  under  the  pretence  that  Sir  Edward  Byau,  late 
Chief  Justice   of  Calcutta,   had   been   improperly   made  a 
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CHAP,     member  of  it,  although  every  way  better  qualified  than  the 
'       individual  whom  he  wished  to  be  appointed.   . 


A.D.  1841.  This  was  William  Couitenay,  whom  Lord  Chancellor 
Creation  of  Biougham,  ^TO^rio  vigove,  created  Earl  of  Devon.  He  was 
Blouthanf.  the  Undoubted  male  heir  to  the  Courtenays,  Earls  of  Devon, 
but  only  collaterally.  Now  the  title  had  been  limited  to  the 
grantee  and  his  htirs  male.  This  limitation,  by  the  law  of 
England,  was  only  to  heirs  male  descended  from  his  body,  and 
not  to  heirs  male  collateral,  descended  from  a  common  ances- 
tor. Therefore,  when  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  grantee 
failed,  the  title  was  extinct.  So  it  was  universally  understood 
ever  since  the  last  Earl  died,  ages  ago,  and  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  family  laying  no  claim  to  the  earldom,  had  been 
created  Viscount  Courtenay  to  him  and  his  heirs  male.  The 
Viscoimt's  heirs  male  becoming  extinct,  William  Courtenay, 
eldest  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  bred  to  the  bar,  made  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  afterwards  Clerk  Assistant  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  became  the  rej)resentative  of  this  illustrious 
house.  He  made  out  his  pedigree  very  satisfactorily,  and  (as 
he  himself  told  me)  he  petitioned  the  Crown  that  he  might 
have  a  writ  sent  to  him  as  Earl  of  Devon,  not  w-itli  any 
thought  of  being  entitled  to  this  peerage,  but  in  the  hope  that, 
his  pedigree  being  clear,  he  might  be  created  a  peer  by  favour 
of  the  Crown,  on  account  of  his  distinguished  lineage,  being 
of  the  same  blood  as  the  Bourbons  and  the  Emperors  of  the 
East.  It  was  referred  by  the  Queen  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  coming  before  a  Committee  of  Privileges  (to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the  claimant)  Lord 
Chancellor  Brougham  expressed  a  clear  opinion  that  the 
claim  was  well  founded.  Unfortunately  for  Brougham  the 
point  was  defectively  argued  by  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  then 
Attorney  General,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and 
omitted  to  cite  the  Prince's  case  from  Lord  Coke's  Reports, 
which  would  have  been  quite  decisive  against  the  claim. 

Courtenay,  from  being  Clerk  Assistant,  was  now  i)laced 
nearly  at  the  toj)  of  the  English  peerage,  but  unfortunately, 
from  having  emoluments  ecpial  to  50007.  a  year,  he  was 
reduced  almost  to  destitution,  and  Brougham,  thinking  the 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  were  to  have  salaries, 
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wished  to  make  provision  for  his  "belted  Earl,"  according  to     ^^f^^" 
ancient  royal  usage.*    But  the  '•  belted  Earl "  Mas  very  justly 


considered  in('onip(>tent,  and  liyan,  as  I  have  observed,  was  a.d.  i»42. 
appointed  in  preference.  Although  Brougham  gave  this  as 
his  reason  for  ceasing  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  he  must  have  had  reasons  more  stringent ;  and  a 
more  probable  one  was  that  all  chance  of  his  being  made 
"  President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  matters 
of  appeal "  had  died  away.  • 

When  Parliament  again  met  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  3id  Feb., 
House  of  Lords,  locally  opposed  to  the  ministers,  but  resolved  ^mugham's 
to  hach  them  most  strenuously.     Although  he  always  spoke  tiie  House 
from  the  opposition  side  of  the  house,  after  the  debate  began  ^    '"'  "* 
he  was  seldom  in  liis  place,  and  he  moved  about  very  rapidly. 
His  favourite  scat  was  the  Woolsack,  where  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  divisum  imperium  with  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst. 
When  referring  to  them  in  debate,  I  was  obliged  to  call 
the  latter  "  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack," 
and  the  former,  "  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  edge  of 
the  woolsack."     Lyndhurst,  pretending  a  great  deference  to 
Brougham's  opinion,  now  acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  over 
him,  which  he  strengthened  and  continued  by  hints  that  he 
himself  was  sick  of  office,  and  could  not  go  on  much  longer 
with  Peel,  some  of  whose  measures  he  did  not  much  relisli, 
and  whose  "cold,  stiff, priggish  manners"  he  exceedingly  dis- 
liked.    By  these  or  some  other  means   the  two  law  lords 
became  strictly  united,  not  only  as  political  pavtizans,  but  as 

*  I  have  often  rallied  Brougham  upon  his  creating  William  Courtenay 
Earl  of  Devon.  He  says  that  he  consulttd  Lord  Chief  Jutstice  Tenterden, 
who  agrei  d  with  him  in  thinking  the  claim  well  founded.  But  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tentirdtn  knew  nothing  of  Peerage  law,  and  must  have  come  to 
a  contrary  conclusion  if  he  had  heard  the  question  projicrly  argued.  If  the 
limitation  Lad  been  "to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs,"  it  is  allowed  that  the 
collateral  heir  male  could  not  have  taken;  and  the  limitation  "to  the 
grantee  and  his  heirs  viale"  could  not  let  in  the  collateral  heir.  Such  a 
limitation  of  a  landed  estate  could  not  be  made  by  the  law  of  England, 
and  therefore  could  not  bo  made  of  a  dignity.  When  I  was  Attorney 
Ceneral,  Brougham  was  about  to  create  another  Earl,  by  m  iking  ^Ir.  Hope 
Johnston  Earl  of  Annandale;  and  ho  had  actually  congratulated  Sirs. 
Hope  Johnston  as  the  Countess;  but  with  the  assistance  of  8ir  William 
Folh'tt,  I  prevt-ut^d  him  from  completing  the  creation,  and  the  claim  wi\s 
disallowed. 
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CHAP,     private  friends.     And  they  were  denominated  even  in  Parlia- 
ment the  "  Siamese  Twins."* 


A.D.  1842.        Ljmdlmrst,    although   talking   in   private   with   the  most 
Brougham's  unbounded  licence  of  all  things  and  all  men,  was  exceedingly 
tuTLm-r    cautious  as  to  what  he  said  in  debate,  and  I  had  not  any 
Campbell,     personal  conflict  with  him ;  but  Brougham  for  some  time,  in 
alluding  to  me,  persisted  in  his  reckless  dictatorial  tone.     To 
the  surprise  of  the  House,  notwithstanding  his  superior  repu- 
tation and  rhetorical  •|)owers,  I  boldly  stood  up  to  him  and 
taught  liim  to  respect  me.     These  logomachies,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  newsjjapers  and  caricatures,  amused  the  public  at  the 
time,  but  would  have  little  interest  for  posterity. 

The  economical  and  financial  measures  which  Peel  now 
brought  forward  threw  Brougham  into  some  difficulties. 
Although  the  commercial  tariff  was  much  improved,  and  the 
importation  of  cattle  was  permitted  duty  free,  a  duty  on  corn 
was  continued  with  a  sliding  scale,  contrary  to  the  proposal 
of  the  ousted  Whigs.  Brougham  had  abused  them  for 
wishing  to  retain  a  small  fixed  duty,  declaring  that  any  tax 
on  the  importation  of  the  necessaries  of  life  was  an  abomina- 
tion instantly  to  be  swept  away.  However,  he  praised  the 
new  Corn  Bill  as  "  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 
Brougham's  ^x\i  he  had  next  to  meet  a  measure  directly  subversive  of 
on  the  In-  principles  in  defence  of  which  he  had  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  die,  and  in  defence  of  which  rebellion,  if  likely 
to  be  successful,  would  be  justifiable.  Soon  after  his 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  acquired 
immense  credit  by  resisting  the  proposal  to  continue  the 
income-tax  for  a  year  subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  peace,  contending  that  it  was  an  imposition 
which,  on  account  of  its  inequality,  oppressiveness,  and  inqui- 
sitorial nature  ought  not  to  be  endured  in  a  free  countiy, 
unless  during  flagrant  war.  Nay,  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible 
the  very  recollection  of  sucli  a  tax,  and  to  prevent  any  wicked 
minister  from  ever  again  attempting  to  resort  to  it,  he  had 
moved  a  resolution  wliich  was  cari'ied,  "  that  all  returns, 
assessments,  papers,  and  documents  connected  with  the  income- 

♦  See  78  Hansard,  137. 
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tax  should  bo  imme  liately  biirned,"  omitting  "  by  the  hands     CTIAP. 
of  the  ('omnioii  hanginan,"  only  because  such  an  employment  '^ 


of  this  functionary  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  Sir  Kobert  a.p.  184'_'. 
Peel,  after  a  peace  of  thirty  years,  ^hich  still  remained 
undisturbed,  when  there  was  n^'ither  war,  nor  rumour  of  war, 
jiroposed  a  renewal  of  the  income-tax  as  the  basis  of  his 
scheme  for  improving  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  What  was  Brougham  to  do  now? 
Alas! — to  vote  for  the  hill!  This  was  very  distasteful  to  him, 
but  less  distasteful  than  to  endanger  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  In  the  hope  of  proving 
his  boasted  consistency  he  moved  certain  resolutions  (which 
to  please  him  were  met  by  the  previous  question)  reiterating 
his  old  doctrines  about  the  income-tax ;  but  he  argued  that 
this  was  an  exceptional  case,  that  an  income-tax  in  time  of 
peace  was  not  so  bad  as  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  that  the 
blunders  of  the  Whigs  since  he  left  them  had  reduced  us  to 
this  sad  alternative.* 

He  was  now  amazingly  flattered  and  petted  by  the  Tory  Brougham 
Peers.    AVithout  his  aid  and  in  spite  of  his  hostility  they  could  |he  Torv^ 
easily  liave  commanded  a  decisive  majority  on  every  question  ;  P*'^'^* 
but  they  said  truly  that,  "  thanks  to  him,  they  led  a  very  quiet 
and  easy  life,  and  got  home  to  dinner  every  evening  at  a  very 
reasonable  hour."     They  were  desirous,  therefore,  as  far  as 
decency  would  permit  (and  a  little  farther),  to  comply  with 
all  his  whims,  that  they  might  keep  him  in  good  humour. 

Of  this  I  had  a  remarkable  instance  towards  the  close  of 
the  Session.  A  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  to  disfranchise  Sudbury  for  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, and  Roebuck,  then  a  member  of  that  House,  spoke  for  it 
and  voted  for  it.  When  it  came  up  to  the  Lords  it  was  to  be 
supported  and  opposed  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  same  Roebuck  was  to  argue  for  the 
disfranchisement.  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Chancellor, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees,  and  to  several  leading 
Peers  on  both  sides,  and  they  all  agreed  with  me  that  this  was 
a  very  unseemly  proceeding,  M-hich  ought  to  be  prevented — that 
a  member  of  the  other  House,  who  was  supposed  to  have  given 
*  G4  Hansard,  39. 
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an  unbiassed  vote  for  the  bill,  should  come  with  a  fee  to  try 
to  persuade  us  either  to  pass  it  or  to  reject  it.  I  accordingly 
o-ave  notice  of  moving  a  standing  order,  that  "  no  one  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  this  House  as  counsel  for  or  against  any  bill 
depending  in  this  House,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament."  Brougham,  through  whose  patronage 
this  retainer  had  been  sent  to  Eoebuck,  was  thrown  into  a 
transport  of  rage,  ran  to  Lyndhurst  to  denounce  the  pro- 
ceediug  as  an  attempt  to  insult  Roebuck,  "  who,  though  some- 
times holding  ultra-Eadical  language,  was  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  might  have  it  in  his  power  materially  to  assist  or  damage 
the  Government."  Lyndhurst  was  immediately  convinced 
that  he  had  taken  a  hasty  view  of  the  question  when  it  was 
first  mentioned  to  him,  and  not  only  promised  that  he  himself 
would  oppose  the  standing  order,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
Government  ivliijJ  against  it,  so  that  Roebuck  need  be  under 
no  apprehension.  The  motion  was  made;  but  there  was  a 
muster  against  me  as  if  I  had  been  moving  a  resolution  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministers,  and  I  did  not  venture  to 
divide.  Brougham  relied  mainly  upon  what  he  had  done 
himself  in  Queen  Caroline's  case ;  but  allowed  that  he  intended 
to  have  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
appearing  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
he  had  entered  into  an  undertaking  not  to  vote  upon  the  bill 
or  take  any  part  in  it  when  it  came  into  the  House  of  Cora- 
moms  :  and  that  House  further  passed  a  resolution  against  the 
permission,  even  on  this  undertaking,  being  drawn  into  a 
precedent.* 

For  three  years  following,  Brougham's  political  position 
and  relations  remained  unchanged.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment went  on  very  prosperously.  The  dispute  with  the  United 
States  of  America  respecting  the  boundary  between  Lower 
Canada  and  Maine,  which  had  several  times  nearly  led  to 
war,  was  adjusted  by  treaty.  There  was  profound  peace  in 
Europe.  Our  disasters  in  Affghanistan  were  repaired,  and 
the  war  with  China  was  terminated  honourably  and  advan- 
tageously. To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  income-tax 
was  paid  without  a  niurniur,  and  made  the  Minister  more 
*  G5  Ilausaid,  730-751. 
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popular,  instead  of  proving  his  ruin.     Although  "  the  sliding-     *^^^^'\^- 
scale"  still  regulated  the  importation  of  corn,  many  other  arti-  ' 

cles  upon  whiclj  there  had  been  prohibitory  duties  were  freely    a.d.  1843. 
admitted  from  foreign  countries,  in  exchange  for  our  manufac- 
tures, and  various  internal  taxes  were  repealed  which  weighed 
heavily  on  the  springs  of  industry.    The  country  was  in  all  re- 
spects in  a  better  condition  than  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Whigs. 

Brougham  not  only  j)atriotically  but  personally  rejoiced  in 
the  contrast,  and  still  continuing  in  "  the  front  rank  of  oppo-  Brougham 
sition,"  he  acted  as  trumpeter  to  the  Tories.     He  was  ever  \^^!^^^  ^'^ 
ready  to  defend  or  palliate  any  mistake  they  might  commit,  Tories. 
and  to  exaggerate  their  merits  and  successes. 

The  boundary  treaty  with  America  was  very  much  to  be 
rejoiced  in,  the  disputed  territory  being  of  no  real  value ;  but 
Lord  Ashburton,  our  negotiatoi-,  acting  on  the  instructions  he 
received,  had  certainly  allowed  himself  to  be  overreached  by 
Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Foreign  Minister,  and  had  agreed 
to  give  up  a  large  district  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
Canada,  and  which  the  Americans  had  only  recently  claimed. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Government  was  contented 
with  carrying  a  resolution,  generally  expressing  satisfaction 
with  the  treaty.  But  this  was  not  enough  tor  Brougham, 
and  in  the  Lords,  taking  the  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Government  altogether,  he,  after  speaking  three  hours  from 
the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  moved  a  resolution — 

"  That  this  House  doth  approve  the  conduct  of  the  late  negoti- 
ation with  the  United  States,  and  rejoice  in  the  terms,  alike 
advantageous  and  honourable  to  both  parties,  upon  which  the 
treaty  has  been  concluded ;  and  doth  express  its  high  sense  of 
the  ability  with  which  the  Lord  Ashburton,  the  Minister  sent  to 
treat  with  the  United  States,  executed  his  commission." 

He  took  this  opportunity  of  levelling  many  sarcasms  at 
Palmerston,  the  veteran  Foreign  Minister  under  the  Whig 
Government,  showing  how  much  more  skill,  as  well  as  sin- 
cerity, than  he  could  fairly  boast  of,  had  been  displayed  by 
Lord  Ashburton,  an  ennobled  London  merchant,  who  had  so 
completely  excelled  him  in  this  diplomatic  amp  d'essai.  A 
Peer  who  spoke  against  the  resolution,  having  warmly  de- 
fended Lord  Palmerston,  Brougham,  in  reply,  "  denied  that 
VOL.  VIII.  2  M 
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CHAP.  ]iQ  had  intended  to  sneer  at  liis  noble  friend,  with  whom  he 
VII 

'  had  the  honour  of  being  a  colleague  for  four  years."  * 


A.D.  1843.  Peel  said  truly  that  his  "  great  difficulty  was  Ireland." 
This  arose  very  much  from  his  own  imprudent  method  of 
meeting  the  repeal  agitation  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  He  first 
allowed  the  demagogue  for  several  years  to  hold  "  monster 
meetings,"  which  ought  at  once  to  have  been  forbidden  and 
dispersed,  and  to  make  siseeches  and  to  publish  writings  which 
ought  to  have  been  promptly  prosecuted  and  punished  as 
seditious.  He  at  last,  in  one  "  monster  indictment "  against 
him,  included  all  the  offences  which  O'Connell  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  actually  committed,  and  charged  as  offences  other 
matters  of  which  the  criminal  law  does  not  take  cognizance. 
A  conviction  having  been  irregularly  as  well  as  unfairly 
obtained  upon  this  indictment,  and  sentence  of  imprisonment 
passed,  a  writ  of  error  was  sued  out  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  House  of  Lords. 
A.D.  1844.  AVhen  O'Connell's  case  came  to  be  argued  at  the  bar, 
Part  taken  Bi'ougham,  I  bclieve,  formed  a  clear  and  conscientious  opinion 
Brougham  that  the  judgment  ought  to  be  affirmed.  This,  of  course,  he 
neirl^a^e  ^^^^  bound  to  act  upon,  and  there  would  have  been  no  harm 
in  his  privately  expressing  a  hope  that  what  he  considered 
justice  should  not  be  defeated  by  what  he  considered  techni- 
cality. But  from  an  indiscreet  eagerness  to  support  the 
Government,  and  from  personal  antipathy  to  O'Connell,  who 
had  often  talked  very  irreverently  of  his  doings,  particularly 
of  his  Scottish  "  progress,"  now,  while  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
partial Judge,  he  acted  as  a  keen  partisan,  and  he  imputed  to 
others  the  political  feelings  by  which  he  himself  was  palpably 
influenced.  Mr.  Baron  Parke  having,  when  consulted  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  given  an  opinion  in  favour  of  O'Connell, 
Brougham  asserted,  in  the  most  direct  terms,  to  private  indi- 
viduals, and  insinuated  very  intelligibly  in  public,  that  this 
opinion  of  the  Judge  was  entirely  produced  by  disappointment 
at  his  not  having  been  made  Chief  Baron,  when  that  office 
had  been  lately  vacant.  His  own  opinion  for  affirming  the 
judgment  he  delivered  with  unjudicial  asperity;  and  when 
the  judgment  was  reversed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 

*  G8  Hansard,  599-678. 
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Denman,  Lord  Cottenhara, and  Lord  Campbell,  he  was  actually     ciiap. 

in  a  furious  rage,  sayinf^  in  his  place  that  "  the  decision  had  '__ 


gone   forth   without   authority,   and   would    return   without  a.d.  is4.{- 
respect."  *     Pie  then  stepped  up  to  me  and  whispered  in  my       ^^*^' 
ear,  "  You  have  created  a  Peer.     Tindal  will  forthwith  be  impu'Lttwi^ 
brought  in  to  vote  against  you,  Cottenham,  and  Denman.  »g;a'nst 

others  act- 

Do  you  suppose   that   the  Government  will   go  on  with  a  ingjudi- 
minority  of  Law  Lords  in  this  House  ?     Tindal  has  a  fair  1^^"^'  ^^^* 

•'  they  were 

claim  to  the  peerage,  having  been  so  long  Chief  Justice  of  actuated  ly 
the  Common  Pleas.     He  is  a  man  to  be  depended  upon,  and  ^ves^  '"**' 
a  Peer  he  will  be."    I  have  not  a  doubt  that  he  recommended 
this  step  to  Lyndhurst  and  to  Peel,  for  he  is  very  fond  of 
offering  his  advice  to  any  Government  which  he  patronises, 
but  Peel  would  not  listen  to  it ;  and  Tindal  died  a  commoner. 

I  ought  gratefully  to  mention  the   valuable  assistance  I  His  valuable 
received  from  Brougham   in   carrying   through  my  "  Libel  ^ca^ryTnc 
Bill,"  which  allows  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  prosecu-  Lord  Camj)- 
tions  by  individuals   for   defamation,   and   contains   various 
important  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  Press  and  for    a.d.  i843. 
the  protection  of  private  character.     It  was  preceded  by  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  before  which 
various   classes   of   witnesses    were    examined,   and,   among 
others,  the  editors  of  the  London  newspapers.     The  *  Morning 
Chronicle '  had  attacked  Brougham  rather  sharply  on  various 
occasions  since  he  had  left  the  Whigs,  and  Dr.  Black,  the 
editor,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary  eminence,  attending 
as  a  witness,  Brougham  thus  began  his  cross-examination  : — 
"  Kow,  Dr.  Black,  suppose  you  resolve  to  write  down  a  public  How  a 
man,  how  do  you  set  about  it?"     Dr.  BlacTc:  "I  never  knew  ^"  '^e"'''" 
any  public  man  written  down,  except  by  himself"  t  written 

Valuable  assistance  was  likewise  rendered  me  by  Brougham 
in  carrying  my  "  bill  for  giving  compensation  to  the  families 
of  those  who  are  killed  by  the  negligence  of  others  " — a  most 
beneficial  adoption  (with  modifications)  of  the  Scotch  law  of 
Assythement — approved  by  all  except  Kailway  Directors. 

Brougham  and  I  heartily  coalesced  to  ward  off  the  im-  Disruption 
pending   disruption   of  the  Church   of  Scotland.     He   was  ^i^i'^h  f 

*  Clark  and  Finnelly's  Rep.,  vol.  xi. ;  81  Hansard,  459. 
t  66  Hansard,  395. 
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proud  of  his  relationship  to  Dr.  Eobertson,  and  lie  took  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that  Church,  of  which 
the  celebrated  historian  had  been  for  many  years  the  orna- 
ment and  the  leader.  Having  concurred  in  the  judicial 
decisions  against  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  recognises 
lay  patronage,  we  were  willing  to  concur  in  any  measures  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  that  patronage,  and  all  might  have  gone 
w^ell.  But  unfortunately  the  matter  was  left  by  the  Govern- 
ment chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  a  "  Kuling 
Elder,"  who  was  said  to  have  exhibited,  in  a  very  edifying 
manner,  the  gift  of  extempore  prayer  in  the  Kirk  Session. 
But  by  his  vacillation  and  timidity  he  brought  about  the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  some  years  afterward.s 
he  brought  about  the  war  with  Eussia.  Producing  the  im- 
pression that  his  Government  would  yield  and  might  be 
bullied,  he  induced  the  Non-intrusion  party  to  commit  them- 
selves by  a  step  that  could  not  be  retraced — like  the  passage 
of  the  Pruth  by  the  Czar  Nicholas.  When  we  reproached 
him  for  want  of  spirit,  he  said,  "  He  had  spirit  enough  to 
oppose  us,  and  that  the  House  was  not  to  be  lawyer-ridden." 

Brougham  was  still  amused  by  the  prospect  of  holding  the 
Great  Seal  under  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  the  long-hinted-at,  but 
never  approximating,  retirement  of  Lyndhurst.  Meanwhile, 
as  a  stepping-stone,  he  now  more  eagerly  wished  for  the  Presi- 
dentship of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  Lyndhurst  was  still 
willing  to  humour  him,  that  he  might  be  kept  quiet.  During 
the  autumn,  in  his  absence,  the  other  members  of  the  Court 
had  worked  hard  and  disposed  of  every  case  ^^  hicli  was  ready 
for  hearing.  On  coming  back  to  London,  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  he  moved  for  and  obtained  a  return  of  all  the 
cases  which  stood  ready  for  hearing.  The  return,  of  course, 
was  nil.  Thereu])on  it  was  concerted  between  him  and 
Lyndhurst  that  this  return  should  be  a  peg  for  a  discussion 
on  the  Presidentship,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
for  establishing  it.  In  consequence,  when  there  was  no  motion 
before  the  House,  Bi-ougham  rose  and  dwelt  upon  "the  satis- 
faction which  the  public  must  feel  in  finding  that  the  business 
before  this  high  tribunal  was  done  with  such  dispatch." 


A.D.  1844. 
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Lord  Cliancellor  Lyndhurst. — "  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating      CHAP, 
my  opinion  to  be  uncliangcd,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  u  per- 
manent head  of  this  Court." 

Lord  Brougham. — "  I  have  no  objection  to  such  a  plan.  The 
establishment  of  the  .Judicial  Committee  has  been  unquestionably 
productive  of  great  benefits ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and,  if  supported,  I  will  endeavour  to  remedy  its  im- 
perfections." 

Lord  Campbell. — "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  system  as  it  now 
stands,  works  well.  With  vay  noble  and  learned  friend  who 
spoke  last,  this  system  originated,  and  the  public  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  author  of  it.  So  well  has  he  framed  it,  with  an 
inherent  power  of  self-development,  that  it  performs  all  its  func- 
tions even  when  occasionally  deprived  of  its  head.  How  have  we 
the  boasted  return  of  nil  ?  Because  while  ray  noble  and  learned 
friend  was  at  his  chateau  in  Provence,  enjoying  the  clear  sky  of 
Italy  and  the  soft  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean,  we,  his  humble 
Puisnes,  were  sitting  day  by  day  in  the  fogs  of  London,  clearing 
off  all  arrears.  We  did  miss  the  goodhumoured  sallies  with 
which  he  knows  how  to  enliven  the  dullest  drudgery,  but  still 
the  work  was  done,  and  (as  he  vouchsafes  to  say)  so  well  that 
the  pMic  ought  to  be  grateful  for  our  labours." 

Lord  Brougham. — "  As  my  noble  and  learned  friend  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  compliments  on  me  in  relation  to  the  Judicial 
Committee,  I  beg  to  reciprocate  them— truly  and  sincerely — 
although  I  cannot  say  he  throws  liveliness  on  the  matters  which 
come  before  that  tribunal ;  so  dry  are  they,  that  I  defy  all  the 
liveliness  of  all  the  members  to  enliven  them.  But  I  must  say 
in  all  seriousness  that  I  feel  very  great  scruples  of  conscience  and 
much  delicacy  in  calling  upon  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  who 
has  other  avocations,  to  come  and  give  his  hours  and  labour  in 
that  Court,  and  to  render  purely  giatuitous  services  to  the  public. 
In  the  discharge  of  judicial  functions,  service  merely  vohintar}' 
is  a  thing  to  be  abhorred.  Here  sits  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
in  the  decision  of  most  important  causes,  week  after  week,  without 
either  salary  or  pension.  This  ought  not  to  be.  But  a  remedy 
may  easily  be  adopted  at  a  very  small  expense  to  the  public."* 

Accordingly  lie  prepared  and  introduced  a  bill  which 
created  a  President  of  the  Court,  with  a  salary  of  2000Z. 
a  year,  and  precedence  immediately  after  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  gave  the  President  two  puisnes  vvith  1500?.  and  12007. 

*  72  Hansard,  467. 
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^^i^^-     respectively,  and  contained  several  otlier  clauses  enlarging 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.    On  the  second  reading  he  again 

A.D.  1844.    entered  at  great  length  into  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal, 
and  the  necessity  for  having  paid  judges  to  serve  upon  it. 

Lord  Campbell. — "  This  House  is  to  consider  only  what  the 
public  good  requires ;  and,  getting  on  very  satisfactorily  as  we 
are,  either  with  or  without  my  noble  friend,  I  cannot  imagine 
why  your  Lordships  should  make  any  change.  For  three  years  I 
have  attended  assiduously  and  contentedly,  deeming  that  I  have 
reward  enough  in  rendering  some  small  service  to  my  country. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  new  head,  how  do  the  necessities  of  justice 
require  that  the  head  should  be  of  the  quality  here  described  ? 
I  know  not  who  the  new  head  is  to  be ;  as  to  this  we  can  only 
form  a  not  improbable  conjecture.  But  I  discover  from  the 
bill  that  the  bead  is  t(i  be  of  high  rank  in  the  Court  and  out  of 
the  Court ;  he  is  to  take  precedence  of  all  Barons,  Viscounts,  Earls, 
Marquesses,  and  Dukes,  Knights  of  the  Bath,  Knights  of  the 
Thistle,  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  Knights  of  the  Garter,  in  this 
House,  in  the  Privy  Council,  at  Coronations,  Levees,  and  Draw- 
ing-rooms, and  on  all  occasions,  judicial,  social,  solemn,  or  merry. 
I  am  and  shall  continue  proud  of  the  tribunal  of  which  I  happen 
to  be  an  unworthy  member  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  its  dig- 
nity or  efficiency  can  depend  on  its  head  having  such  iTuprece- 
dented  heraldic  distinction.  I  shall  not  object  to  the  bill  being 
read  a  second  time  ;  but  unless  it  be  materially  altered,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  give  my  assent  to  it." 

The  bill  being  read' a  second  time  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.*  But  the  job  was  attacked  by  the  Press  in  a 
manner  which  induced  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  when 
naming  the  Select  Committee,  to  say : — 

"  I  am  rather  astonished— if  indeed,  after  living  so  long,  I  can 
be  astonished  by  anything — that  the  motive  assigned  to  me  for 
bringing  in  this  bill  is  that  I  want  to  make  a  place  for  myself. 
However,  I  ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  this  assertion,  consider- 


*  73  Hansard,  C91.  Brougham  said  the  intention  of  the  bill  wna  to  give 
precedence  to  the  new  President  only  while  sitting  in  Court,  but  it  was 
anxiously  framed  to  give  it  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  Indeed,  his  prece- 
dence in  Court  required  no  special  enactment.  Brougham,  by  no  means 
covetous  of  money,  would  have  cared  very  little  for  the  proposed  salary,  but 
would  have  had  great  delight  in  the  proposed  precedence.  Such  weaknesses 
are  to  be  found  united  with  high  aspirations. 
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inff  the  nixmerous  race  it  belongs  to — engendered  by  malice  and      CHAP. 

.            VII 
her  bastard  sister  falsehood — both  begotten  by  the  father  of  lies 

upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  The  person  who  put  forth  ^  ^  jg^^ 
the  story  ought  to  have  reflected  that  anything  more  absurd 
could  not  have  been  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.  It  is  a  perfectly 
notorious  fact  that  I  have  refused  such  an  offer  three  times  over, 
and  when  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack  and 
another  noble  friend  pressed  me  to  it,  and  when,  if  I  had  con- 
sented, the  bill  would  have  been  brought  in  with  all  the  weight 
of  the  Government,  I  refused  it.  I  did  not  then  see  the  necessity 
for  it  as  I  now  do."  * 

Upon  this  Lord  John  Russell,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  Commons,  put  a  question  to  Sir  liobert  Peel,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man and  of  the  House  to  a  very  extiaordinai y  statement  which 
I  think  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  himself  be  happy  to 
contradict.  It  is  said  that  a  very  eminent  person,  some  time 
ago,  received  an  offer  no  less  than  three  times  repeated  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
as  a  permanent  Judge.  It  would  seem  the  more  wise  and  usual 
course,  if  the  Government  considered  such  a  judge  necessary,  for 
them  to  introduce  their  own  bill  and  to  carry  their  bill  through 
Parliament,  and  to  allow  it  to  receive  the  royal  assent,  before  an 
offer  was  made  to  any  individual  of  the  new  judgeship.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  a  most  extraordinary, — not  to  call  it  a  suspicious, 
course  to  propose  to  any  individual,  however  eminent,  that  he 
should  accept  such  an  appointment,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
office  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and  the  proposed  office  being  con- 
nected with  the  Privy  Council, — always  considered  to  be  so 
immediately  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  dreadfully  puzzled,  for  he  now  heard 
of  this  "New  President"  for  the  first  time.  He  would  not 
pervert  the  truth,  and  having  had  such  steady  support  from 
Brougham,  he  was  loth  to  affront  him.  Put  the  following 
sentence  contradicts  Brougham  very  tlatly,  although  not  in 
express  words : — 

"  If  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  appointing  a  President 


73  Hansard,  796. 
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CHAP,      of  the  Judicial  Committee  comes  down  to  this  House,  I  have  as 

unfettered  a  right  to  exercise  a  discretion  with  respect  to  it 

„  .„,,     as  the  noble  Lord  himself."* 
A.D.  1844. 

Brougham  immediately  abandoned  the  clauses  in  the  bill 
about  the  new  judgeship,  and  the  bill  passed,  merely  altering 
in  some  particulars  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  news- 
papers now  blamed  him  for  abandoning  the  clauses  about  the 
new  judgeship  when  he  found  tliat  he  could  not  be  the  judge, 
and  he  again  complained  in  the  House  of  Lords — 

"  that  nothing  could  be  more  scandalous,  false,  and  audacious, 
for  he  had  explained  in  his  place  that  he  never  had  a  thought  of 
being  a  candidate  for  the  judgeship."  | 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  this  affair  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  remark  I  have  before  made  respecting  Brougham's 
strange  practice  of  recklessly  making  statements  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  he  knew  might,  if  so  inclined,  have  flatly 
contradicted  him.  But,  to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  his  own, 
he  really  seemed  at  times  to  labour  under  a  "  hallucination," 
which  disturbed  his  judgment,  confused  the  boundary  between 
memory  and  imagination,  annihilated  imdoubted  facts,  and 
gave  him  a  momentary  belief  in  that  which  never  had  existed. 
Although  his  statements  were  not  much  relied  upon,  he  never 
had  the  reputation  of  a  wilful  teller  of  falsehoods,  and  lie 
always  maintained  his  position  in  society  as  a  gentleman. 
His  supposed  entire  want  of  sincerity  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  diversity  of  feelings  which  agitated  his  mind 
at  different  times,  rather  than  by  his  consciously  expressing 
sentiments,  which  at  the  time  of  expressing  them  he  did  not 
entertain, 
intpiview  I  passcd  the  autumn  of  1844  at  Boulogne.     Knowing  that 

between""^  Brougliam    would   be   passing  through  on   his   way  to   the 
BroHcrham     Chatcau  Eleanor  Louise,  I  thought   that   after  our   recent 

and  his  bo-  r.   t        i       i 

grapher.  eucouuters  m  the  House  of  Lords  he  might  avoid  me,  but 
he  found  me  out — employed  upon  my  biographical  work. 
We  were  cordial  as  usual,  and  he  warmly  invited  me  to  visit 
him  in  Provence, — saying,  "  Mind,  if  you  do  not  come,  I  will 

»  73  Hansard,  1728.  t  76  Hansard,  778. 
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wi-ite   the   'Lives   of  the  Chancellors,'  publish   before   you,     ^1!^^" 
and  take  the  wind  out  of  your  sails."  

We  did  not  meet  again  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  a.d.  1840. 
Session  of  Parliament.  In  the  interval  I  received  several 
letters  from  him,  which  I  have  not  preserved.  Sometimes 
they  contained  observations  upon  individuals,  which  showed 
that  they  were  sent  on  an  implied  understanding  that  they 
should  be  burnt  as  soon  as  read ;  but  generally,  they  were 
upon  very  trifling  matters,  certainly  not  written  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  Session  of  1845  was  exceedingly  dull.  Peel  was  now  Session  of 
transcendently  powerful,  and  party  struggles  had  almost 
ceased.  In  the  Lords  there  was  no  one  to  lead  the  Opposition. 
Lord  Melbourne  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and 
although  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  come  down 
to  the  House,  he  was  in  such  a  shattered  condition  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  speak.  Under  these  circumstances  Lord 
Lansdowne  refused  to  act  as  leader,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  who  could  be  recognised  in  that  capacity. 

Brougham  had  an  easy  time  of  it  as  Protector  of  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  daily  speaking  was  necessary  to  him,  and  I 
find  in  the  volumes  of  Hansard  for  this  Session,  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  his  speeches  reported.* 
But  these  were  almost  all  upon  subjects  of  temporary 
interest. 

One  great  speech  he  made  on  Law  Reform,  detailing,  with 
great  minuteness  (the  Peers  thought  tediousness),  what  he 
had  proposed,  what  had  been  done,  and  what  remained  to  be 
done.     He  concluded  by  laying  on  the  table  nine  new  bills, 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and  moving  that  they  be  read 
a  first  time.     But,  to  his  great  mortification,  although  there  Brougham 
was  a  numerous  attendance  of  peers  when  he  began,  they  empty™"  ^° 
were  now  reduced  to  three  besides  the  orator,  viz.,  the  Lord  ^°^^' 
Chancellor  on  the  woolsack,  Lord  Wharncliflfe  on  the  Minis- 
terial side,  and  Lord  Campbell  representing  the  Opposition.! 

*  See  Index  to  vol.  Ixxxii.  I  am  shocked  to  say  that  I  found  117  of  my 
own,  most  of  thom,  I  believe,  provoked  by  Brougham.  Without  his  help  the 
House  would  often  have  adjourned  immediutoly  after  prayers,  instead  of 
sittinp;  to  the  hde  hour  of  half-past  seven. 

t  80  Hansard,  515.     His  pet  bill  of  the  nine  was  a  bill  to  establish  Courts 
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CHAP. 
YII. 

A.D.  1845. 


Brougham 
at  the  Court 
of  Queen 
Victoria. 


Sudden 
turn  of  tlie 
Wheel  of 
Fortune. 


I  can  find  no  discussions  during  this  Session  more  interesting 
than  those  which  frequently  recurred  about  the  "  New  Houses 
of  Parliament."  In  these  Brougham  took  a  leading  part, 
frequently  abusing  Gothic  architecture,  Barry  the  architect, 
and  Prince  Albert  for  protecting  him.  The  Prince  thought 
to  appease  him  by  asking  him  to  dine  with  the  Queen.  He 
went  and  dined,  but  widened  his  breach  with  the  Court,  by 
leaving  the  palace  immediately  after  dinner,  instead  of 
going  with  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  into  the  gallery,  into 
which  the  Queen  had  retired  with  the  ladies,  and  where  she 
is  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  her  guests.  He  afterwards 
tried  to  make  amends  by  attending  the  Queen's  drawing-room, 
— a  condescension  he  had  not  before  practised  since  her  acces- 
sion ;  but  here  again  he  was  unfortunate  (although  I  really 
believe  he  wished  to  be  civil  and  respectful )  by  sjieaking  to 
the  Queen  ex  mero  motu  as  he  passed  her,  and  telling  her  that 
"  he  was  to  cross  over  to  Paris  in  a  few  days,  where  he  should 
see  Louis  Philijjpe,  and  that  if  her  Majesty  had  any  letters 
or  messages  for  the  King  of  the  French,  it  would  give  him 
much  pleasure  to  have  the  honour  of  being  the  bearer  of 
them."  Her  Majesty  declined,  not  entirely  concealing  her 
surprise  at  the  offer,  and  I  believe  that  he  has  not  been  at 
the  English  Court  since. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  Brougham  repaired  as  usual  to  his 
chateau  at  Cannes.  When  he  left  England  Sir  Robert  Peel 
appeared  to  be  established  as  Prime  Minister  for  life.  Chartism 
was  extinguished  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  still  more 
by  the  increased  demand  for  labour  in  all  departments  of 
industry.  The  Whigs  were  prostrate,  and  despaired  of  ever 
rising  again.  An  agitation  was  kept  up  by  the  Corn  Law 
League  for  free  trade  in  corn,  but  it  made  little  progress, 
and  the    "  sliding   scale "   was  expected   to   be   permanent. 


of  Reconciliation,  by  which  no  suit 
till  the  parties  themselves,  without 
Judge  of  Kecoiicileiiieiit,  forgetting 
meuced  are  for  undisjmted  debts, 
twentieth,  the  parties  themselves  w 
claims,  and  the  personal  altercation 
or  compromise.  Of  the  nine  bills 
nature. 


was  to  be  commenced  in  a  Court  of  Law 
counsel  or  attorney,  had  been  before  the 
thiit  nineteen-twentieihs  of  the  suits  com- 
and  that  with  respect  to  the  remaining 
ould  be  quite  incompetent  to  state  their 
would  take  away  all  chance  of  settlement 
only  two  passed,  and  they  of  a  trifling 
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Before  Brou<]fliam  returned  to  Entrlaiicl  Sir  Kobert  Peel  had     ^IJ^^- 


VJI. 

resigned ;  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  had  been  intrusted  by  the  

Queen  to  form  a  new  Goveruiuent,  and  had  failed  in  the  at-  a.d,  i845. 
tempt,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  resuming  his  situation,  had,  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  his  colleagues  except  Lord  Stanley,  pledged 
himself  to  abandon  the  sliding  scale,  and  to  abolish  the 
Corn  Laws.  This  revolution  was  caused  by  a  microscopic 
insect  gnawing  the  roots  of  a  plant  which  essentially  contri- 
butes to  the  food  of  one  portion  of  the  United  Ivingdom,  and 
constitutes  almost  the  entire  support  of  another.  Brougham 
long  heard  with  incredulity  the  rumours  of  the  "  Potato 
Famine,"  and  the  political  consequences  which  it  w^as  likely  to 
produce  ;  but  the  appalling  intelligence  at  last  reached  him 
that  Lord  John  Russell  was  at  the  head  of  a  new  Whig  Govern- 
ment. Where  were  now  his  prospects  of  being  Peel's  Chan- 
cellor on  the  retirement  of  Lyndhurst  ?  The  Whigs  again 
in  power !  Nor  Imd  he  the  consolation  of  looking  forward  to 
an  internecine  conflict  with  them,  for  their  Government  was 
to  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  free  trade,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  the  advocate,  and  there  might  be  serious  difficulty 
in  standing  up  for  his  boasted  consistency  if  he  were  now  to 
go  over  to  Protection.  But  he  was  recompensed  for  all  this 
mortification  and  anxiety  by  the  happy  tidings  that  Lord 
Grey's  fantastical  objection  to  Lord  Palmerstou  being  Foreign 
Secretary  had  demolished  the  Whig  Government,  and  that 
he  himself  might  still  be  the  advocate  of  Prime  Minister 
Peel,  and  the  "  hammer  of  the  Whigs."  In  the  beginning  of 
January,  1846,  he  cheerily  re-crossed  the  Estrelles,  impatient  a  d.  is-iy. 
for  the  coming  session,  when  his  consequence  would  be  en- 
hanced by  Peel's  embarrassments,  and  the  late  reward  might  . 
be  expected  of  his  steady  partizanship. 

It   is   my  duty,  however,  as   a  true   and   impartial  bio-  Brougham's 
grapher,  to  relate  that  he  was  made  very  unhappy  at  this  ness  0^" 
time   by   the   successful   publication   of  my   'Lives   of  the  the  success 

11  >       nil  •  T  •    •  •  1  •      1  ^^  the 

Chancellors.      ihere  is  no  disguismg  the  lact  that  jealousy,  'Lives  of 
even  of  very  inferior  men,  is  a  striking  defect  in  Brougham's  ceUo^s '' " 
character,  and  betrays  him  into  very  unbecoming  practices. 
He  went  about  almost  in  a  state  of  fury,  abusing  the  '  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors.'     He  wrote  himself,  or  induced  others  to 
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CIIAP.     write,  in  periodicals  over  which  he  had  influence,  stinging 
'       articles  against  the  book  and  its  author.    The  most  formidable 

A.D.  1846.  of  these  was  in  the  '  Law  Eeview,'  of  which  he  was,  and  for 
years  has  continued  to  be,  the  director.  But  much  coarser 
abuse  was  poured  out  in  a  succession  of  'Letters'  which 
appeared  in  the  '  Morning  Herald,'  long  the  vehicle  of  his 
attacks  upon  those  who  displeased  him.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise he  one  day  voluntarily  assured  me  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  these  '  Letters.'  I  answered  that  I  was  bound  to 
suppose  they  were  written  by  some  one  who  had  maliciously 
imitated  his  style.  However,  the  subject  was  not  further 
alluded  to  in  conversation  between  us,  and  we  were  soon  again 
friends  as  before. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  recommended  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the  whole  Session  was  occupied 
with  that  measure  and  its  consequences.  Brougham,  although 
professing  Free-trade  doctrines,  had  been  xery  hostile  to  the 
Corn  Law  League,  and  had  very  scurrilously  assailed  Mr. 
Cobden  and  his  associates,  when  they  pressed  Peel  for  an 
utter  abrogation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  native  corn  growers, 
contending  that  the  "  sliding  scale  "  was  entirely  at  variance 
witli  the  principle  on  which,  by  his  new  tariff,  he  had  admitted 
so  many  articles,  the  raw  produce  of  other  countries,  to  be 
imported  duty  free.  To  show  his  consistency  Brougham  now 
said  : — 

Brougham's       "  If  am  asked,  Am  I  one  of  the  League  or  one  of  the  followers 
denunci-        ^£  ^j^^  Leacfue,  or  one  of  the  allies  or  one  of  the  accomplices  of 

ation  or  the  »      '  <•     i 

Corn  Law     the  League  ?  I  answer,  God  forbid  !     From  the  members  of  the 
League.         Anti-com-law  League  I  differ  even  more  than  from  those  who 
stand  forward  as  the  friends  and  the  advocates  of  Protection." 

He  tlien  proceeded  to  argue  that  under  a  representative 
monarchy  (the  best  of  all  governments),  the  task  of  governing 
the  people  should  be  left  to  the  monar(;h  and  the  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people,  without  the  people  themselves 
interfering,  and  he  strongly  condemned  a  recommendation  of 
Lord  Stanley,  that  before  a  complete  change  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  there  ought  to  be  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment,  so    that   the   sense   of  the   people   might  be   taken 
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upon  it.     Being  reminded,  while  speaking,  by  an  irregular     ^^^t)^- 
interjection,  of  the  dissolution  during  the  "  Reform  Bill,"  he 


said  : —  a.d.  1340. 

"  I  do  not  7nean  to  deny  that  there  are  cases  of  such  vast  and 
paramount  importance  as  absolutely  to  require  that  the  Executive 
Government  shorUd  appeal  to  the  people.  If  I  were  to  single 
out  from  all  political  questions  any  one  upon  which  it  is  expe- 
dient not  to  make  these  constant  appeals  to  the  people,  I  should 
say  it  is  precisely  on  such  a  question  as  this."  * 

Brougham  did  not  then  foresee  that  when  the  measure 
was  carried,  Peel  himself,  to  spite  the  Protectionists,  would 
ascribe  the  victory  to  the  unadorned  eloquence  of  Richard 
Qobden. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  Brougham  was  sanguine  His  ppecu- 
in  the  hope  that  the  bill  being  carried  by  his  assistance.  Peel  ^^^^'^^^  j^*'' 
would  remain  in  office,  and  that  there  might  be  an  official  Peti's  le- 
relationship  established  between  them.    And  so  it  might  have  office.  ° 
happened  if  Disraeli  had  not  been  raised  up  as  the  unconscious 
benefactor  of  the  Whigs.     But  this  consummate  master  of 
vituperation,  thinking  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  party 
to  be  formed  from  the  defeated  Protectionists,  so  exasperated 
them  against  Peel,  that  they  were  willing  to  do  anything  to 
be  revenged  upon   him,  and  even  to   assist  in  restoring  a 
Whig  Government. 

Before  the  Corn  Law  Abolition  Bill  came  up  from  the  Factious 
Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  there  had  been  a  division  ?°"'A'*'°"  "/ 

'  ■    W  nigs  and 

there,  portentous  to  the  Peelites.     I  must  confess,  that  upon  Protection- 
cool  reflection,  I  feel  considerable  remorse  for  the  part  I  took  Jhe  cfo^veni- 
upon  this  occasion  in  opposition  to  BrouDfham  and  Lvndhurst,  "^"""^  "^'^^ 

ill  1  1-1  1  r       .  /  'for  the  Ad- 

although  at  the  moment,  while  under  lactious  excitement,  I  ministra- 
rejoiced  in  it.  The  Chancellor  had  introduced  a  bill  for  the  ^hanL 
"Regulation  of  Charities,"  which  was  very  objectionable  in 
some  of  its  details,  but  which,  I  am  now  afraid,  was  right  in 
principle,  and  might  have  been  so  amended  as  to  be  made 
salutary.  However,  the  Protectionist  Peers,  in  their  rage 
against  the   Government,  offered  to  vote   against  it  on  the 

*  83  Hansard,  29. 
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CHAP,     second  reading,  and  the  Whigs  found  the  temptation  into 

'  which  they  ATere  led  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
A.D.  1846.  The  argument  was  against  us,  but  the  Protectionists  were 
with  us,  and  upon  a  division  we  had  a  comfortable  majority. 
This  sounded  the  knell  of  the  Peelites,  and  Brougham  had 
before  liim  the  near  and  painful  prospect  of  a  Whig  adminis- 
tration. Still,  however,  the  Corn  Law  Abolition  Bill  had  not 
passed  the  Lords,  and  the  exact  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  Avas  to  be  ejected  could  not  be  foretold. 
The  Corn  Dui'ing  the  great  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 

tiSn  Bini'ii"  Corn  Law  Abolition  Bill  in  the  Lords  the  House  presented  a 
the  House  most  singular  spectacle,  and  many  considered  the  result 
doubtful.  If  the  voting  had  been  by  ballot,  there  would 
certainly  have  been  a  large  majority  of  Xon-contents.  But 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  carry  the  bill,  as  it  had  been  recommended  by  the  Crown 
and  was  warmly  approved  of  by  the  Commons.  When  peers 
of  his  party  came  to  him  to  say  how  they  disliked  it,  and  how 
they  wished  to  be  allowed  to  vote  against  it,  he  said  to  them, 
"  You  cannot  dislike  the  bill  more  than  I  do,  but  we  must  all 
vote  for  it."  The  Peelite  peers  in  the  Cabinet  made  a 
wretched  figure,  for  in  the  preceding  month  of  November 
they  had  tendered  their  resignation  rather  than  agree  to  the 
measure,  and  they  Avere  then,  on  principle,  sincere  and 
strenuous  Protectionists.  The  Whig  leaders  alone  stood  on 
safe  ground,  as  they  had  always  been  for  Free  Trade ; 
Avhen  in  office  they  had  proposed  to  abolish  the  sliding  scale, 
and  they  had  to  defend  their  own  policy,  adopted  by  their 
opponents.  Brougham  answered  Lord  Stanley, — who  having 
left  Peel  and  become  the  head  of  the  Protectionist  and  high 
Tory  party,  had  laid  himself  open  to  attack  by  his  estimate 
of  the  unlimited  quantity  of  wheat  which  might  be  suddenly 
produced  in  the  steppes  of  Eussia  and  thrown  into  the 
English  ports.  However  lie  was  treated  with  much  tender- 
ness and  courtesy  by  Brougham,  who  reserved  his  sarcasms 
for  the  Whigs,  and  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  a  panegyric 
on  Peel.  This  was  his  peroration  : — 
Bronghnm's  «« I  should  fail  of  discharging  a  duty  which  I  owe  as  a  citizen 
KPeet  ^"^    °f  ^^^^  country,  and  as  a  member  of  this  House — a  debt  of  grati- 
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tude  on  public  grounds,  but  a  debt  of  strict  justice  as  well — did  CHAP. 
I  not  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  public  virtue,  no  less  than 
the  great  capacity  and  the  hierh  moral  courai^re  wliich  my  right 
honouiable  fiiend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  exhibited 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  lie  cast  away  all  personal  and 
private  considerations  of  what  description  soever,  and,  studiously 
disregarding  his  own  interest  in  every  stage  and  step  of  his  pro- 
gress, he  lias  given  up  what  to  a  political  leader  is  the  most 
enviable  of  all  positions, — the  calm,  unquestioned,  undivided  sup- 
port of  Parliament ;  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  frenzy  of  the 
most  tempest-troubled  sea  that  the  political  world  in  our  days 
perhaps  ever  exhibited.  He  has  given  up  what  to  an  ambitious 
man  is  much  —  the  security  of  his  power;  he  has  given  up  what 
to  a  calculating  man  is  much — influence  and  authority  with  his 
party  ;  he  has  given  up  what  to  an  amiable  man  is  much  indeed 
— private  friendships  and  party  connexions  ;  and  all  these  sacri- 
fices he  has  voluntarily  encountered,  in  order  to  discharge  what 
(be  he  right  or  be  he  wrong)  he  deemed  a  great  public  duty.  lie 
in  these  circumstances  —  he  in  this  proud  position — may  well 
scorn  the  sordid  attacks,  the  wretched  libaldry  with  which  he  is 
out  of  doors  assailed,  because  he  knows  that  he  has  entitled  him- 
self to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  will  leave — as  I  in  my 
conscience  believe — his  name  to  after  ages  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  disinterested  Ministers  that  ever  wielded  the  destinies 
of  this  country."  * 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
seven,  and  thereby  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  was  for  ever 
established  in  England,  ere  long  to  spread  over  the  globe. 

The  bill  having  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  royal  Peel's  ap- 
assent,  Peel  only  looked  for  the  first  opportunity  of  de-  end!*^"'"° 
cently  retiring.  It  was  rumoured  that  Brougliam  advised 
him  to  remain,  offering  to  "stand  by  him,"  but  I  have 
no  sufficient  authority  for  this  statement,  which  may  have 
originated  merely  from  the  notion  of  what  was  probable. 
Although  Peel's  character  afterwards  rose  very  much  in 
public  estimation  from  experience  of  the  good  consequences 
of   his    policy,   and   from   his   violent  and   sudden   death, t 

*  86  Hansard,  117G.  The  subsequent  discussions  on  the  bill  were  very 
prolix  and  very  uninteresting. 

t  The  fame  with  posterity  of  a  man's  actions  during  his  life  depends  much 
upon  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  If  Peel  Lad  lived  on  in  the  common 
routine  of  parliamentary  warfare,  and  died  of  old  age,  he  would  have  had  no 
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CHAP.     \iQ  -^as  not  at  this  time  by  any  means  generally  popular. 
^  Not   only  was   he   odious   to  the   lauded   interest,  but   the 


A.D.  1846.  sudden  wheel  which  he  made  on  the  question  of  the  corn 
laws — after  that  which  he  had  made  on  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion— lowered  him  much  in  the  estimation  of  many  dispas- 
sionate persons,  who  thought  that  if  he  had  sincerely 
changed  Ids  opinions  upon  such  important  measures,  he 
ought  to  have  resigned  and  allowed  them  to  be  carried  by 
the  party  which  had  always  supported  them.  He  discovered 
even  that  many  of  his  own  subordinates  now  looked  upon 
him  very  coolly,  complaining  that  he  had  encouraged  them 
at  the  last  general  election  to  advocate  "Protection"  when 
he  had  resolved  to  abolish  the  corn  laws,  and  that  to  gratify 
his  fantasy  they  were  all  now  about  to  be  thrown  destitute 
upon  the  wide  world,  whereas  they  might  all  have  remained 
comfortably  in  office  for  many  years  to  come.  Therefore, 
although  he  had  once  hoped  to  establish  Free  Trade  and  to 
remain  Minister,  he  was  now  fully  aware  of  his  true  situation, 
and  he  felt  that  not  only  was  there  a  majority  against  him  in 
the  present  Parliament,  but  that  upon  a  dissolution  this 
majority  would  very  probably  be  increased. 
Irish  Coer-  His  next  measuro  pressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  an 
Ted's  coup  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lords  though 
de  grace.  opposed  by  the  Whigs,  Brougham  shunning  all  the  discussions 
upon  it.  The  Tory  Protectionists  might  rather  have  been 
expected  to  support  it, 

"  For  Tories  know  no  argument  but  force." 

On  the  contrary,  they  were  impatient  to  throw  it  out.  The 
struggle  took  place  on  the  second  reading.  The  amendment 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months  was 
taken  as  a  vote  of  "  want  of  confidence,"  and  after  a  debate 

25th  June,  of  six  niglits  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-three.* 

Restoration        A  declaration  to  both  Houses  of  the  resignation  of  Ministers 

of  the 

statues  erected  to  his  memory.     Had  Louis  Philippe  fallen  fighting  in  the 
insurrection  of  1848,  he  would  have  been  reckoned  a  great  sovcix-igii.     Mel- 
bourne would  have  stood  much  better  in  history  if  he  had  died  the  day  he 
resigned  in  1841,  instead  of  lunguisliiug  several  years  a  paralytic. 
♦  87  Hansard,  1027. 
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immediately  followed,  and  Brougham  had  the  mortification  to     CHAP, 
see  a   purely  Whif^  Government  re-established   with   Lord  ' 


John  Eussell  as  Prime  Minister.  However,  I  must  do  my  a.d.  i84G. 
noble  and  learned  friend  the  justice  to  say  that  he  bore  the 
reverse  with  apparent  good  humour.  On  the  day  when  the  6th  July, 
new  Ministers  were  installed  he  very  courteously  congra- 
tulated me  on  my  elevation  to  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  telling  me  I  should  now  have  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  "  quantula  sapientia  regatur  mundus." 
Hitherto  Brougham  had  never  sat  on  the  same  side  of  the 
house  with  the  Tories ;  but  the  AA'higs  now  taking  possession 
of  the  Ministerial  benches  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  he  did 
not  go  over  with  us,  and  as  he  remained  behind  on  the 
Opposition  side,  he  might  at  last  have  truly  said  in  defence 
of  his  consistency,  "  the  Tories  have  come  over  to  me." 

The  new  Government  tested  its  strength  by  a  Free  Trade  Close  of  the 
Sugar  Bill,  making  no  distinction  as  to  import  duties  between  i846. 
free-grown  sugar  and  slave-grown  sugar.  This  the  Protec- 
tionists, headed  by  Brougham,  violently  opposed  under  pre- 
tence of  an  anxiety  to  put  down  slavery ;  but  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,*  and  the  session  closed  with 
auspicious  prospects  for  the  Eussell  Administration. 

♦  88  Hansard,  467,  468. 
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When  Parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  Brougham  boldly  and  openly  avowed  himself  a  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  He  took  part  among  the  Protectionists  in 
line,  fronting  the  Ministerialists,  whom  he  was  assailing. 
When  I  congratulated  Lord  Stanley  upon  this  accession  to 
his  ranks,  I  warned  him  against  the  expectation  of  finding 
the  recruit  well  disciplined,  and  advised  him  to  be  contented 
if  he  had  the  "irregular  services  of  a  Cossack."  No  one 
vmderstood  him  better  than  Stanley,  who  was  well  pleased 
while  in  opposition  to  court  him  by  all  reasonable  com- 
pliances, but  was  always  cautious  not  to  form  any  liaison 
with  him  which  might  be  embarrassing  when  the  time  should 
come  for  forming  a  new  Government. 

Brougham  was  exceedingly  active  during  the  whole  of  this 
session,  but  he  could  do  no  effectual  injury  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  as  the  Peelite  peers  hated  Protectionists  more 
than  Whigs,  we  could  command  a  majority  on  every  division. 
I  now  avoided  personal  altercations  with  my  ."noble  and 
learned  friend,"  and  handed  him  over  to  the  new  Lord 
Grey — become  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  and  Colonial 
Secretary — who  still  fostering  the  notion  that  Brougham, 
when  Chancellor,  had  behaved  treacherously  to  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Reform  Bill,  took  great  delight  in  any  favour- 
able opi^ortunity  for  attacking  him. 

I  was  obliged,  however,  to  enter  the  lists  when  Stanley 
and  Brougham  combined  against  me  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  extraordinary  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  I  successfully  turned  the  matter  into 
ridicule,  and  said  that  I  wanted  assistance  to  manage  the 
agricultural  affairs  of  the  Duchy,  for  here  I  was  as  ignorant 
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as  ray  noble  and  learned  friend,  wLo,  when  the  famous  Mr.     CHAP. 
Coke  (afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester)  showed  him  a  luxuriant  '__ 


field  of  drilled  wheat,  exclaimed,  "  What  beautiful  lavender  a.d.  1847. 
you   raise   in   Norfolk."     Brougham   renewed   the   laughter 
against  hiuiself  by  asserting  that   he  was  well   acquainted 
with  the  difference  between  icheat  and  lavender,  and  that  the 
story  was  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy. 

To  make  it  all  up  I  invited  him  and  Stanley  to  dine  with  Dinner  to 
me,  that   I  might  introduce  them  to  the  new  Councillors  ofVac^tions 
of  the  Ducliy.     They  very   good-naturedly   accepted,    and,  at  strath- 
meeting  likewise  Lord  John  Russell,  Lyndhurst,  and  several 
other  leaders  of  contending  factions,  we   made   a   "  happy 
family,"  and  had  a  very  merry  evening.     During  a  lamenta- 
tion  upon    the   usual    dullness    of    the    House    of    Lords, 
Brougham  rather  took  this  as  a  reflection  upon  himself,  who 
was  the  most  constant  performer  there,  and  he  declared  that 
he  had  made  better  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  he 
had  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.     I  could  only 
compare  him  to  Milton,  who  preferred  '  Paradise  Regained ' 
to  'Paradise  Lost.' 

A  few  days  before  the  prorogation  he  made  a  very  long  23rdJuly. 
and  elaborate,  but  very  unsuccessful  speech,  taking  a  review  Brougham's 
of  the  session,  in  imitation  of  Lyndhurst.     He  first  lieavily  attempting 
blamed  Ministers  for  all  they  had  done,  and  much  which  they  i°  im'tatf 

1      •       1       TT  TT  TT  Lyndhurst 

had  omitted  to  do  m  the  Upper  House.     He  then  descended  in  a  review 
into  the  inferior  region  of  the  House  of  Commons,  quoting 
the  well-known  lines : — 

"  Ibant  obscuri  sola,  siib  nocte  per  umbram, 
Pcrtiue  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regna." 

Where  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  ghosts  of  slaughtered 
bills— 

"Impositique  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentum." 

He  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  of  better  things  from 
the  approaching  dissolution  and  general  election. 

"  When  the  Parliament  was  again  restored  to  its  functions,  he 
trusted  he  should  never  again  have  to  witness  or  to  lament  over 
the  history  of  such  a  Session — a  Session  disheartening  and  dis- 
appointing to  the  people  ;  ruinous  to  the  character  of  the  Ciovem- 
mcnt ;  injurious  even  to  the  Constitution,  and  damaging  beyond 
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the  power  of  language  to  describe  to  the  reputation  of  this  great 
country  all  over  the  world."  * 

The  truth  was  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  public  had  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
measures  brought  forward  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  Ire- 
land from  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  Lyndhurst,  finding 
that  he  could  on  this  occasion  make  nothing  of  his  annual 
review,  cunningly  asked  Brougham  to  undertake  it,  and 
added  to  his  own  fame  by  the  failure  of  a  rival. 

Brougham  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  elections 
went  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Whig  Government,  and  he 
was  so  much  disappointed  that,  during  the  short  session  of 
Parliament  held  in  the  autumn,  he  confined  himself  to  a 
few  desultory  speeches  every  evening  on  presenting  petitions. 

Sacrificing  the  pleasure  he  usually  enjoyed  at  this  season 
of  the  year  in  breathing  the  soft  breezes  of  Provence,  he  con- 
tinued amidst  the  fogs  of  London  till  Christmas,  attending 
the  sittings  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  watching  over  the  declining  health  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

Li  the  end  of  November  Lord  Cottenham  burst  a  blood- 
vessel, and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  never  would  sit  in 
Court  again.  While  I  was  reading  one  evening  in  the  Library  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Brougham  came  up  to  me,  and  the  following 
dialogue  passed  between  us :  B. — "  Since  Denman's  Act  makes 
a  witness  who  is  interested  competent  to  give  evidence,  tell  me 
how  Cottenham  is."  C. — "  I  hear  it  reported  that  you  are  to 
succeed  him."  B. — "  If  I  were  to  take  the  Great  Seal  again, 
my  first  proceeding  ought  to  be  to  seal  a  commission  of  luuacy 
against  myself."  C. — "  Nevertheless  some  say  that  you  are 
the  only  man  now  fit  to  be  Chancellor."  J5. — "  I  assure  you 
I  never  wished  to  have  the  Great  Seal  back  again  after  I  had 
resigned  it.  If  Melbourne  had  only  treated  me  with  common 
courtesy,  we  never  need  have  quarrelled ;  and  what  madness 
would  it  be  now  for  me  to  take  such  an  office  when  I  have 
no  child  to  be  the  better  for  my  toils."     Here  the  tears  came 


*  94  Hansard,  570. 
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into  liis  eyes  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks.      C. — "But  one     ^^J^T' 

difficulty  is,  that  Cottenliam  is  recovering,  and  talks  of  sitting  ^ '__ 

in  Court  again  next  week."  B. — "If  he  makes  that  attempt,  a.u.  is47. 
a  commission  of  lunacy  ought  to  be  sealed  against  him.  The 
blood-vessel,  though  a  small  one,  was  in  his  lungs.  Now  is 
your  time."  He  returned  to  his  difference  with  the  Whigs, 
which  he  said  was  all  I\Ielbourne's  fault.  I  observed  with 
[)erfect  sincerity  that  "  I  thought  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence,  and  that  I  had  always  deeply  regretted  it." 

Cottenham  grew  worse,  and  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  stating  that  I  was  likely  to  be  the  new 
Chancellor.  This  brought  out  a  series  of  scurrilous  articles 
in  the  '  ]\Iorniug  Herald  '  (Brougham's  organ),  vilifying 
me,  and  attempting  to  prove  that  I  was  wholly  unfit  for 
the  office.  In  the  morning  when  one  of  these  appeared,  as  I 
was  walking  through  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee in  Downing  Street,  Brougham's  carriage  drove  through 
at  a  quick  pace,  and  nearly  knocked  me  over  without  his 
seeing  me.  When  we  met  I  told  him  of  my  narrow  escape, 
adding,  "  You  seem  strongly  inclined  to  run  me  dotvn." 

It  so  happened  that  we  now  had  an  Equity  appeal  from 
Jamaica  to  dispose  of.  With  the  strange  insincerity  and 
inconsistency  of  his  character  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  ''  You 
must  deliver  the  judgment  in  this  case.  It  w^ould  have  a  bad 
effect  at  this  time  if  you  were  to  appear  to  shirk  it."  And 
he  actually  contrived  to  have  the  task  assigned  to  me  of 
delivering  the  judgment. 

A  few  days  after,  Edward  Ellice  took  me  into  a  corner  at 
Brookes's  and  spoke  thus: — "Well,  I  believe  all  is  going 
right.  Johnny  has  been  to  consult  Melbourne,  who  I  know  is 
on  your  side.  This  morning  whom  did  I  see  at  ^Melbourne's 
but  Brougham  ?  when  Melbourne,  who  is  the  indiscreetest 
of  mankind,  said  to  him,  '  You  must  lay  your  account  with 
seeing  Jack  Campbell  Chancellor.'  Brougham  then  inveighed 
against  you,  and  said  he  would  never  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  with  such  a  Chancellor ;  declared  that  it  would  be  a 
mad  appointment,  as  it  would  disgust  the  Equity  bar,  and  a 
bad  one  for  the  public,  as  you  would  not  venture  to  overrule 
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the  Vice-Chancellors;  that  Eolfe  was  the  man  who  would 
please  the  profession  and  the  Peers.  I  said,  'Campbell  is 
the  very  man  to  do  his  duty  boldly ;  although  I  should  have 
been  better  pleased  to  see  him  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  if  Denman  were  to  resio-n.'  He  declared  that  you  were 
equally  unfit  for  that  office,  and  that  what  law  you  might  ever 
have  had  you  must  have  forgotten.  Melbourne  said,  '  Never- 
theless, Brougham,  you  must  be  prepared  to  see  Jack  holding 
tlie  Great  Seal.' " 

Whimsical  change!  Brougham  and  Lord  Melbourne  in 
familiar  intercourse — gossiping  about  giving  away  the  Great 
Seal  after  their  bitter  quarrel  and  mortal  enmity,  occasioned 
by  this  "  pestiferous  bauble  " ! 

In  the  beginning  of  Januaiy  Cottenham  recovered,  the 
articles  against  me  in  the  '  Herald '  ceased  to  appear,  and 
Brougham  went  to  his  chateau  at  Cannes. 

Passing  through  Paris  he,  as  usual,  paid  his  respects  to 
Louis  Philippe,  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Institute. 
Paris  was  a  little  agitated  by  the  coming  political  banquets 
whicb  the  Government  liad  prohibited ;  but  although  there 
was  a  considerable  outcry  about  the  "  Spanish  marriages," 
no  serious  apprehension  was  entertained,  and  the  Orleans 
dynasty  seemed  firmly  fixed  upon  the  throne  of  France. 
The  only  doubt  was  whether  the  aged  Sovereign  would 
survive  till  his  grandson,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  should  be 
of  age.  Louis  Philippe,  jumping  over  a  rail  to  show  his 
agility  and  strength,  exclaimed  prophetically  and  truly,  "  II 
n'y  aura  pas  de  regence." 

There  was  no  regency ;  for  in  a  few  weeks  Louis  Philippe 
was  an  exile,  and  his  dynasty  was  overthrown. 

Brougham  was  at  his  chateau  near  Cannes  when  the  Revo- 
lution took  place,  which  placed  France  under  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  Provisional  Government  formed  by  the  con- 
tributors to  a  news[)aper.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  immediately  fly  to  England,  and  assist  by 
his  advice  in  guarding  his  native  country  from  the  new 
perils  with  which  she  was  threatened.  But  a  strange 
phantasy  entered   his   brain.     The  Provisional  Government 
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had  called  a  National  Assemblv^  to  be  elected  by  universal     chap. 

VIII 
suffrage,   "all  Frenchmen  of  the   age   of  twenty-one  years 

to  bo  electors,  and  all  Frenchmen  of  twenty-five  years  ^  i^  1^4^ 
to  be  eligible,"  with  an  allowance  of  twenty-five  francs  a 
day  to  each  deputy  during  the  session.  The  department  of 
the  Var,  in  which  Brougham's  chateau  stands,  was  to  have 
nine  deputies.  IMany  candidates  came  forward,  in  the 
hope  of  being  enriched  by  the  promised  daily  stipend :  but 
Brougham  had  far  loftier  views.  He  counted  with  certainty 
on  making  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  Assembly  by  his 
eloquence,  and  he  sanguinely  believed  that,  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  tactics,  he  might  gain  such  an 
ascendancy  as  to  be  elected  President,  and  so  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  France,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  He  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  department  of  the  Var,  and  he 
was  W'cll  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cannes,  who  were 
flattered  by  the  preference  he  had  shown  for  them,  who  were 
pleased  by  his  popular  manners,  and  who  hoped  by  his  influ- 
ence to  obtain  another  suhvention  for  the  completion  of  their 
harbour.  He  knew  that  Tom  Paine,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and 
several  other  foreigners,  had  sat  in  the  first  National  Assem- 
bly, and,  having  been  long  a  projprietaire  in  France,  he  did 
not  anticipate  any  difficulty  from  his  having  been  born  in 
Scotland.  He  was  told  by  the  authorities  of  his  depart- 
ment that,  before  he  could  either  vote  or  be  elected,  as  he 
had  no  qualification  by  birth,  he  must  produce  an  "  acte  de 
naturalisation,"  but  that  this  might  easily  be  obtained  at 
Paris  upon  the  formal  certificates  which  would  be  forwarded 
to  the  j\Linister  of  Justice. 

To  Paris  accordingly  he  posted — meeting  (as  he  afterwards 
told  me)  trees  of  Liberty  planti^d  in  every  town  and  village 
through  which  he  travelled,  with  the  inscription  Liberie, 
Egalite,  Fraternite.  He  asserted  that  during  his  whole 
journey  he  refused  the  usual  homage  demanded  of  travel- 
lers— to  be  uncovered,  and  to  repeat  these  mystical  words — 
as  he  foresaw  that  the  madness  of  the  people  would  be  short- 
lived. Nay,  he  added  that  he  sometimes  harangued  them  at 
considerable  length,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  to  a  better 
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CHAP,     rnind.     But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  at  the  beginning  of 
'       his  candidature  he   should  be  guilty  of  such  imprudence. 

A.D,  1848.  Although  he  smarted  under  the  forced  payment  of  the  "addi- 
tional centimes  " — a  tax  imposed  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment under  the  despotic  power  which  they  had  assumed — 
he  must  have  been  reluctant  to  insult  the  emblems  of  the 
regime  which  he  was  to  swear  that  he  would  support. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Paris  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Citoyen 
Cremieux,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  the  following  correspond- 
ence passed  between  them : — 

"  Paris,  April  7th,  1848. 
"Lord  Brougham  has  the  honour  to  oifer  his  respects  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice  ;  and  wishing  to  be  naturalised  in  France,  he 
has  demanded  certificates  from  the  Mayor  of  Cannes  (Var),  where 
he  has  resided  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  where  he  possesses 
a  landed  estate,  and  has  built  for  himself  a  country  house 
(chateau).  Those  certifi^cates  are  to  be  forwarded  directly  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  Lord  Brougham  requests  the  Minister  to 
transmit  to  him  the  act  of  naturalisation  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible." 

"  ITie  Minister  of  Justice  to  Lord  Brougham. 

"Paris,  April  8th,  1848. 
'*  My  Lord, — I  must  apprise  you  of  the  consequences  of  the 
naturalisation  you  demand,  should  you  obtain  it.  If  France 
adopts  you  for  one  of  her  sons,  you  cease  to  be  an  Englishman ; 
you  are  no  longer  Lord  Brougham,  you  become  citizen  Brougham. 
You  lose  forth\vith  all  titles  of  nobility,  all  privileges,  all  advan- 
tages, of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  which  you  possessed, 
either  in  your  quality  of  Englishman,  or  by  virtue  of  rights 
hitherto  conferred  upon  you  by  British  laws  or  customs,  and 
which  cannot  liaimonise  with  our  law  of  equality  between  all 
citizens.  This  would  be  tbe  effect,  my  lord,  even  did  not  the 
British  laws  possess  that  rigour  with  regard  to  those  British 
citizens  who  demand  and  obtain  their  naturalisation  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  you  must  write  to  me.  I 
must  presume  that  the  late  British  Chancellor  is  aware  of  the 
necessary'  consequences  of  so  important  a  demand.  But  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  French  Republic  to  warn  you 
officially.  AVhen  you  shall  have  made  a  demand  in  form  em- 
bracing these  declarations,  it  shall  be  immediately  examined. 

"  A.  Crem»:ux." 
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Brougham  aa  jis  much  surprised  and  mortified  by  this  rebuff.     CHAP. 

His  vision  of  Gallic  greatness  vanished  ;  he  could  no  longer  ' 

even  expect  the  honour  of  delivering  a  speech  in  the  National  a.d.  1848. 
Assembly,  and  he  was  afraid  of  the  ridicule  to  which  this  un- 
successful attempt  might  expose  him  among  his  friends  of 
the  Institute.  Ho  therefore  resolved  to  proceed  immediately 
to  England.  There,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have  agreeable 
excitement,  and  his  abortive  citizenship  would  escape  notice 
in  the  crisis  which  seemed  approaching,  for  the  10th  of  April 
was  the  day  fixed  for  the  Chartist  insurrection  in  London. 

During  his  passage  across  the  Channel,  however,  he  thought 
that  he  might  answer  the  objections  to  his  naturalisation,  and 
possibly  gain  his  object,  without  sacrificing  his  English  peerage 
and  his  English  pension.  Accordingly,  the  moment  he  entered 
his  house  in  Grafton  Street,  without  consulting  any  human 
being,  he  wrote  and  despatched  the  following  missive  : — 

"London,  April  10th,  1848. 
"Monsieur  le  Ministre, — T  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter  of  the  8th.  I  never  doubted 
that  by  causing  myself  to  be  naturalised  a  French  citizen  I 
should  lose  all  my  rights  as  a  British  Peer  and  a  British  subject 
in  France.  I  will  retain  my  privileges  as  an  Englishman  only 
in  England ;  in  France  I  should  be  all  that  the  laws  of  France 
accord  to  the  citizens  of  the  Eepublic.  As  I  desire  above  all,  the 
happiness  of  the  two  countries,  and  their  mutual  jieace,  1  thought 
it  my  duty  to  give  a  proof  of  my  confidence  in  the  French  insti- 
tutions, to  encourage  my  English  countrymen  to  confide  in  them 
as  I  do. 

"  H.  Brougham." 

The  following  answer  was  received  in  course  of  post: — 

"  Paris,  April  12th,  1848. 

"  My  Lord, — My  letter  has  not  been  understood.  Yours,  to  my 
great  regret,  does  not  permit  me  to  comply  with  your  demand. 
You  do  mo  the  honour  to  write  to  me,  '  I  never  doubted,'  &c. 
[Copying  Lord  B.'s  letter.]  I  used  the  clearest  and  most  positive 
expressions  in  my  letter.  France  admits  no  partition  —  she 
admits  not  that  a  French  citizen  shall  at  the  same  time  be  the 
citizen  of  another  country.  In  order  to  become  a  Frenchman, 
you  must  cease  to  be  an  Englishman.  You  cannot  bo  an  English- 
man in  England,  and  a  Frenchman  in  France ;  our  laws  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  it.     You  must  necessarily  choose.     It  was 
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for  that  reason  that  I  took  care  to  explain  to  you  the  conse- 
quences of  naturalisation.  In  that  position,  therefore,  and  as 
long  as  you  will  remain  an  Englishman  in  England, — that  is  to 
say,  as  long  as  yon  will  not  abdicate  completely  and  every- 
where your  quality  of  British  subject,  and  exchange  it  for  that 
of  French  citizen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  effect  to  your 

demand. 

"  A.  Cremieux." 

The  correspondence  was  closed  by  a  short  note  from 
Brougliam  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  formally  renouncing  all 
naturalisation  in  France. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  evening  ot 
tlie  10th  of  April,  when,  by  the  judicious  dispositions  made 
under  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  still  more, 
by  the  good  sense  and  spirited  firmness  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  metropolis,  the  Chartist  movement, 
which  many  thought  would  revolutionise  England,  had  proved 
an  utter  failure,  Brougham  presented  himself  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  took  part  in  the  discussion,  as  if  he  had  never 
contemplated  a  divided  allegiance,  and  he  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  for  the  next  day,  that  he  might  review  the 
recent  revolutionary  proceedings  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Germany. 

But  the  hope  that  his  citizenship  would  pass  unnoticed 
was  disappointed.  The  Provisional  Government  having  heard 
that  he  wished  to  enter  the  Assembly  with  no  friendly  inten- 
tions, not  only  refused  his  request,  but  immediately  stated  in 
one  of  their  journals  (the  '  Reforme ')  that  he  had  applied  to 
be  naturalised  as  a  French  citizen,  and  in  a  few  days  published 
in  the  '  National '  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  the  Minister  of  Justice — to  the  great  amusement  of 
France  and  of  England.  In  his  elaborate  speech  on  the 
11th  of  April  he  animadverted  with  much  severity  upon  the 
Provisional  Government  in  the  country  which  he  had  recently 
visited.  Thus  he  launched  his  sarcasms  at  his  fellow-citizens 
with  whom  he  still  wished  to  fraternise : — 

"  I  dispute  not  the  right  of  five-and-thirty  millions  to  hear  the 
dominion  of  twenty  thousand  ;  and  of  the  things  which  the  chiefs 
of  these  men  are  now  doing  every  day  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
people  we  have  no  right  to  complain;  the  fruits,  the  bitter  fruits, 
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will  bo  gathered  by  themselves.     My  prayer  is  that  they  may  be     CHAP, 
less  bitter  than  I  dread  and  believe."  * 

Lord  Lausdowne,  in  answering  him,  observed  that  the  a.d.  1848. 
expression  of  these  sentiments  gave  him  particular  satisfac- 
tion, as  they  showed  that  there  could  be  no  foundation  for 
the  strange  rumour  which  had  been  set  afloat,  that  bis  noble 
and  learned  fi'iend  wished  to  become  a  naturalised  French 
citizen,  with  a  view  of  leading  the  debates  in  the  French 
National  Assembly,  instead  of  continuing  the  ornament  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  in  which  he  had  presided  with  so 
much  lustre. 

He  was  treated  with  much  severity  by  the  press,  both 
French  and  English.  I  shall  give  only  two  specimens.  The 
'  National '  of  April  18, 1848,  contained  a  paragraph,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation  : — 

"  So  it  was  really  no  joke  after  all !     Lord  Henri  Brougham  Articles  on 
really  wished  to  become  a  citizen  of  France,  and  addressed  a  i3,ouo-ham 
formal  demand  to  that  effect  to  our  Provisional  Government !     It  in  the 
is  incredible,  biit  true  nevertheless.     His  Lordship,  however,  by   g'^Jj^gi,'"" 
no  means  intended   to  surrender  his  privileges  as  an  English  newspai^i-s. 
citizen.     Milord  wished  to   amalgamate  the  two.     France  is  a 
beautiful  country,  no  doubt ;    but  England  has  also  its  attrac- 
tions, which   are   not  to  be   voluntarily  abandoned.     How   to 
reconcile  this  double  inclination  ?     Milord  had  discovered  a  very 
ingenious  ])lan,  the  contraction  of  a  second  marriage  without 
dissolving  the   first.     We  remember  hearing  the   story  of  the 
conducieur  of  a  diligence  who  had  one  wife  at  Paiis  and  another 
at  Toidon,  who  went  on  veiy  amicably  for  a  while,  but  at  last 
the  Toulon  wife  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  discovered  her  rival. 
Lord  Brougham  conceived  an  idea  not  altogether  dissimilar ;  in 
short,  he  contemplated  the  perpetration  of  a  political  bigamy ! 
How   will   prudish   England   receive    such   a   disclosure?     We 
cannot  tell ;  but  we  confess  that  were  we  in  the  place  of  milord, 
we  should  feel  slightly  embarrassed.     Let  him  extricate  himself 
as  he  best  can.     Fortunately  for  us,  it  is  his  affair,  and  not  ours." 

And  the  following  is  part  of  a  leading  article  in  the  *  Times ' 
of  the  same  date  : — 

"  All  who  remember  English  history  for  the  last  forty  years, 
speak  of  Henry  Brougham  as  the  most  eccentric  figure  in  that 
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eventful  period.  So  mucli  of  greatness  in  words,  and  so  little 
dignity  in  action,  have  never  been  found  in  the  same  individual. 
Now  shaking  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  eloquence,  and 
now  exciting  the  laughter  of  schoolboys,  still  it  is  the  same  mar- 
vellous man.  Lord  Brougham  has  just  thrown  the  highest 
somersault  that  he  has  ever  accomplished.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  him  to  have  played  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  the  English 
Barrister,  to  have  propounded  startling  theories  in  science,  to 
have  been  created  an  English  Peer,  to  have  translated  Demos- 
thenes, and  to  have  passed  himself  as  the  greatest  orator  of  his 
age, — like  Alexander,  he  sighed  for  other  worlds,  not  to  conquer, 
but  in  which  to  display  his  eccentricities.  ...  A  National 
Convention  is  still  open  to  the  Citoyea  Brougham.  He  may  yet 
rival  Vergniaud  in  eloquence,  and  employ  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  reconstituting  civilisation  in  France.  For  this  turbid  pre- 
eminence we  find  him  almost  ready  to  sacrifice  ermine,  corunet, 
pension,  and  all.  When  sacrificed  at  last  before  the  rising 
demagogues  of  the  new  Mountain,  and  led  off  to  the  Place  de  la 
Republique  in  a  cart,  he  will  devote  the  brief  minutes  of  his 
passage  to  chanting,  with  sincere  enthusiasm  and  strong  Nor- 
thumbrian burr, 

' Mourir  poiu"  la  Patrie, 

C'est  le  sort  le  plus  beau  et  le  plus  digne  d'envie.' " 

No  other  man  than  Brougham  could  have  recovered  from 
the  unextinguishable  ridicule  which  now  seemed  to  overwhelm 
him.  But  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  celebrate  the  sin- 
gular faculty  which  he  possessed  of  again  rising  to  the  surface 
when  it  was  thought  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  and  of 
afterwards  pursuing  his  course  as  if  no  misfortune  had  befallen 
him.  He  continued  to  speak  every  night  upon  every  subject, 
except  his  corresj)ondence  with  M.  Cremieux.  The  nickname 
of  "  Citizen  Brougham  "  did  not  fix  itself  upon  him,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  it  was  forgotten 
that  he  had  ever  aspired  to  lead  the  debates  in  the  French 
National  Assembly. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  Session  his  hostility  to  the 
Government  was  much  mitigated.  He  gave  me  very 
powerful  support  in  carrying  through  the  House  of  Lords 
a  bill  for  amendin";  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland.  This 
was  framed  upon  the  principle  that  the  parties  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  most   important  of  all  contracts 
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with  any  religions  ceremony,  or  without  any  reh'gious  cere-     CHAP, 
mon}',  as  they  pleased, — but  by  some  palpable  form,  capable;  '^ 


of  easy  and  certain  proof.  Brougham  discussed  the  subject  a.d.  1848. 
several  times  with  great  force  and  effect,  and  although  the 
bill  had  been  strongly  opposed  at  first,  it  was  read  a  third 
time  with  one  dissentient  voice — that  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
— who  (as  Brougham  asserted)  insisted  upon  marriage  being 
retrospectively  established  by  verbal  acknowledgment,  out  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  his  grandmother,  who  had  never 
been  married  at  all,  but  had  been  made  an  honest  woman  of 
by  acknowledgment  long  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  the  present 
Earl's  father.  This  joke  reached  his  Lordship's  ear  and  exas- 
perated him  so  much  that  he  vowed  he  would  have  the  bill 
thrown  out  in  the  Commons :  and  as  he  showed  much  more 
vigour  in  opposing  it  than  he  afterwards  did  in  opposing  the 
Czar  of  Bussia,  he  triumphed.  Cunningly  appealing  to  the 
thrift  of  the  Scottish  members,  in  canvassing  them  he  con- 
trived to  persuade  them  that  the  registration  of  the  marriage, 
which  the  bill  required,  w^ould  bring  a  heavy  pecuniary  burden 
upon  Scotland.  Thus  Gretna  Green  still  flourishes,  and  many 
persons  in  Scotland  are  unable  to  tell  whether  they  are  married 
or  single,  and  many  others  whether  they  are  legitimate  or 
bastards. 

Such  an  entente  cordiale  was  there  now  between  my  noble  My  visit  to 
and  learned  friend  and  myself,  that  I  could  no  longer  refuse  Bioucrham 
his  often-repeated  invitation  that  I  would  visit  him  in  West-  ^''^'• 
morland.      So,   after   the   prorogation,  accompanied  by  my 
wife  and  one  of  my  daughters,  I  entered  his  mansion,  for- 
merly "  Brougham  Hall" — now  simply  "  Brougham." 

We  were  most  hospitably  and  kindly  received,  and  spent  5th  Sept. 
several  days  very  agreeably  in  exploring  the  romantic  beauties 
of  Westmorland,  and  conversing  with  my  "  noble  and  learned 
friend."  I  really  believe  that  both  he  and  I  were  quite  sin- 
cere for  the  moment  in  testifying  good-will  towards  each 
other.  Indeed  I  still  feel,  not  only  regret,  but  something 
savovn-ing  of  remorse,  when  I  am  obliged,  as  a  faithful  bio- 
grapher, to  record  anything  which  may  seem  not  altogether 
to  the  credit  of  one  with  whom  I  have  spent  so  many  pleasant 
hours. 
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Brougham 
enlists  with 
the  Protec- 
tionists. 


He  resists 
the  repeal 
of  the  >!;i- 
vigation 
Laws. 


I  did  not  see  liim  again  till  the  commencement  of  the 
following-  Session  of  Parliament  in  February,  1849.  He  then 
reo-ularly  enlisted  himself  under  the  Protectionist  banner,  and 
with  respect  to  w7wps,  ]jroxij,  ])airing,  and  divisions,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  that  party  as  much  as  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Eedesdale,  or  any  other  of  their  oldest  and 
most  devoted  adherents. 

A  Ministerial  crisis  was  now  expected  from  the  proposal 
of  the  Whigs  to  abolish  the  Navigation  Laws.  All  who 
had  enlightened  and  disinterested  views  upon  the  subject  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  free  trade  "  could  not  be  said  to 
be  established  till  commodities  could  be  conveyed  from  one 
port  to  another  in  ships  that  might  sail  the  fastest  and  at  the 
lowest  freight,  whatever  country  they  might  belong  to,  and 
by  whatever  crew  they  might  be  worked.  Therefore,  after 
great  deliberation,  Lord  John  Russell's  Cabinet  resolved 
unanimously  to  bring  forward  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Navigation 
Laws,  and  to  stake  our  existence  on  its  success.  But  the 
measure  was  by  no  means  so  popular  as  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  All  British  shipholders  thought  that  they  had  an 
interest  in  preserving  their  monopoly  ;  our  seamen  were  told 
they  would  starve  when  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  who 
could  live  on  bread  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  Avere  permitted 
to  come  into  competition  with  them  ;  and  a  very  general  pre- 
judice prevailed,  even  among  men  of  education  not  engaged 
in  commerce,  that  our  naval  greatness  depended  upon  pre- 
venting foreign  ships  from  trading  to  our  colonies,  and  re- 
quiring that  commodities,  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  foreign 
countries,  should  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  either 
in  British  ships  or  in  ships  of  the  country  in  which  the  com- 
modities are  grown  or  manufactured.  As  Brougham  had 
always  gloried  in  being  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade,  and  had 
assumed  to  himself  much  of  the  merit  of  at  last  sweeping 
away  the  Corn  Laws,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  be  the  pliilosophic  statesman  and  powerful  orator  who 
would  on  this  occasion  quell  the  mercenary  cry  of  self-interest^ 
dispel  the  delusion  of  the  misguided,  and,  carrying  out  thr 
principles  of  Free  Trade  to  their  legitimate  results,  would  have 
quieted  the  apprehensions  of  well-meaning  ignorance.     But, 
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on  the  contrary,  he  placed  liimself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo-     CHAP. 

nents  of  the  IMinisteriiil  measure,  and,  in  the  most  unscrupulous 

manner,  called  sordid  self-interest,  "  crass  ignorance,"  and  a.i..  18+9. 
vulgar  prejudice  to  his  aid.  When  the  grand  battle  was  to 
be  fought  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  it  had  been  arranged  by  Lord  Stanley  that  Lord 
Colchester,  an  old  naval  officer,  should  lead  the  assault ;  but 
Brougham  superseded  him,  his  zeal  and  impatience  being 
kindled  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  intelligence  he  received 
that,  on  counting  the  forces  on  both  sides,  the  Protectionists 
had  superior  numbers  present  in  the  House,  and  were  sure  of 
victory. 

He  began,  as  usual,  with  a  panegyric  on  his  own  con- 
sistency, and  asserted  that  from  the  year  of  grace  1801, 
when  he  began  to  write  his  book  on  Colonial  Policy,  down  to 
the  year  of  grace  1849,  when  he  was  addressing  their  Lord- 
ships, he  had  always  stood  up  for  the  same  doctrines  in 
political  economy  as  well  as  in  every  other  department  of 
political  science ;  he  allowed  that  the  best  and  cheapest 
conveyance  of  goods  from  port  to  port  should  be  permitted 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce — but  then  he  went  on  to  show  at 
prodigious  length  that  the  naval  greatness  of  England,  and 
the  safety  of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  required  that 
we  shoidd  adhere  to  the  navigation  laws,  which  had  been 
enacted  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  every 
succeeding  generation  of  English  statesmen  had  applauded. 
He,  of  com-se,  made  much  of  Adam  Smith  having  considered 
the  English  navigation  laws  wise  and  wholesome,  and  an 
illustrious  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  trade  should  be 
free.  A  speech  of  three  hours  he  thus  concluded — alluding 
to  the  threat  of  Ministers  to  resign  if  they  were  beaten,  and 
the  probability  of  this  threat  being  carried  into  execution  : — 

"  I  do  not,  on  any  accoimt  whatever,  either  public  or  private, 
from  any  feeling  whether  of  a  general  or  personal  kind,  desire  to 
see  a  change  of  the  Government.  But  the  risk  of  any  change  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  rather  than  see  the  highest  interests  of  the 
empire  exposed  to  niin.  This  measure  I  never  can  bear,  because 
the  national  defence  will  not  bear  it.  All  lesser  considerations 
of  party  policy  or  parliamentary  tactics  at  once  give  way ;  and  I 
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liave  a  question  before  me  on  which  I  cannot  pause  or  falter,  or 
treat  or  compromise.  I  know  my  duty,  and  I  will  perform  it : 
as  an  honest  man,  an  Englishman,  a  peer  of  Parliament,  I  will 
lift  that  voice  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  the  bill."* 


Defeat  of 
Brougham 
and  the 
Protection- 
ists. 


After  a  second  night's  debate  tlie  division  took  place,  and 
Brougham's  anticipation  of  triumph  seemed  verified,  for  of 
the  peers  present  only  105  said  content  and  119  said  non- 
content,  giving  the  Protectionists  a  majority  of  14.  But 
proxies  were  called,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
all  the  peers  holding  diplomatic  appointments  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  with  other  noble  Government  functionaries 
who  were  absent,  having  left  their  proxies  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  there  were  44  absentees  who  supported  the  Navigation 
Laws,  while  68  absentees  condemned  them.  So  the  bill  was 
read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  10. 

Articles  appeared  in  the  '  Morning  Herald '  on  the  abuse 
of  proxies,  and  the  Lords  were  threatened,  not  only  with  the 
loss  of  their  anomalous  privilege  of  voting  without  listening 
to  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  proposition  to  be  deter- 
mined, but  with  an  entire  subversion  of  all  their  constitutional 
powers.  Meanwhile  it  was  fel't  that  the  crisis  was  over, 
that  Free  Trade  had  triumphed,  and  that  the  Government 
was  safe.  Brougham  and  Lord  Stanley  expressed  a  confident 
hope  that  in  the  committee  on  the  biU  (where,  according  to 
well-established  usage,  proxies  are  not  admitted)  they  should 
so  mutilate  the  bill  as  to  render  it  harmless ;  and  in  the 
committee  they  moved  an  amendment  to  effectuate  their 
object ;  but  tliis  was  not  considered  fair  parliamentary  war- 
fare ;  the  muster  of  Protectionist  peers  fell  off,  and  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  13. 

Brougham  had  been  very  sanguine,  and  was  deeply  morti- 
fied, but  he  affected  hilarity,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
rallied  by  his  familiars  upon  his  disappointment.  While  the 
Navigation  Bill  was  depending,  I  happened  to  call  upon  \\m\ 
one  morning  in  Grafton  Street  to  talk  to  liim  about  a  Scotch 
appeal,  and  was  shown  into  his  library.     He  soon  rushed  in 


*  According  to  his  practice  when  he  had  made  what  ho  considered  a  great 
speech,  he  published  this  speech,  "  revised  by  himself,"  as  a  pamphlet. 
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very  eagerly,  but  suddenly  stopped  short,  exclaiming,  "  Lord     ^^,4,^- 
bless  me,  is   it  you  ?   they  told  me  it  was  Stanley  ; "  and 


notwithstanding  his  accustomed  frank  and  courteous  manner,  a.u.  184'j. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  fixing  his  attention.  In  the 
evening  I  stepped  across  the  House  to  the  Opposition 
Bench  where  Brougham  and  Stanley  were  sitting  next  each 
other,  and  addressing  the  latter  in  the  hearing  of  the  former, 
I  said, — "  Has  our  noble  and  learned  friend  told  you  the 
disappointment  he  suffered  this  morning  ?  He  thought  he 
had  a  visit  from  the  Leader  of  the  Protectionists  to  offer 
him  the  Great  Seal,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  only  Campbell 
come  to  bore  him  about  a  point  of  Scotch  law."  Brougham : 
"  Don't  mind  what  Jack  Campbell  says ;  he  has  a  pre- 
scriptive privilege  to  tell  lies  of  all  Chancellors  dead  and 
living." 

s  Many  jokes  were  circulated  against  Brougham  on  this 
occasion.  A  few  days  after  his  great  speech  I  myself  heard 
Lyndhurst  say  to  him, — "Brougham,  here  is  a  riddle  for 
you.  Why  does  Lord  Brougham  know  so  much  about  the 
Navigation  Laws  ?  Answer :  Because  he  has  been  so  long 
engaged  in  the  Seal  fishery" 

Durinflf  the  remainder  of  this  session  Brougham  continued 
exceedingly  factious.  He  supported  the  bill  I  brought  in 
to  enable  the  Government  to  transport  Smith  O'Brien,  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  instead  of  hanging  and  beheading 
him  as  the  convict  himself  required;  but  he  vigorously 
opposed  almost  every  otlier  bill  of  which  I  had  the  charge — 
particularly  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Bill — which  has 
done  more  to  tranquillize  and  to  civilize  Ireland  than  any 
other  Saxon  measure. 

Having  acted  as  Lord  Commissioner  in  proroguing  Parlia-  1st  Aug. 
ment,  I  parted  with  Brougham  on  rather  unfriendly  terms, 
and  I  laid  my  account  with  his  continuing  pertinaciously  in 
every  way  to   hinder  my  advancement.      But   (strange   to 
recollect)  he  had  now  formed  the  resolution  that  I  should  Brougham 
succeed  Lord  Denman  in  the  Queen's  Bench ;  and,  if  I  had  n^^^^^^p" 
been  his  own  brother,  he   could   not   more   zealously  have  Chief  Jus- 
exerted   himself  to   accomplish    that    object.      During   the  land.      ^ 
autumn  I  received  several  letters  from  him  on  the  subject. 
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CHAP.     The  last,   beginning   "My   dear   C,    vulgo  dearest  Jack," 
1_  contains  the  following  postscript : — 


A.D.  1849.  "  Between  you  and  me,  Dennian  will  never  sit  again.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  you  must  take  it.  Then  if  Gotten  ham  goes  you  can 
easily  slide  in  there.  I  have  given  this  as  my  decided  opinion  to 
all  inquiring  friends.  I  am  ready  to  stand  b}^  j'ou  to  the  death  in 
BOTH  arrangements,  and  in  H.  of  Lords.  This  I  do  partly  for  your 
own  sake,  partly  for  the  public ;  and  you  are  at  full  liberty  to 
quote  me  if  of  any  use. 

"  Yours, 

"H.  B." 

In  December  the  great  "  Gorham  Case  "  upon  "  Baptismal 
Regeneration"  stood  for  hearing  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Brougham,  who  was  then  at 
Cannes,  was  very  desirous  of  having  it  postponed  that  he 
might  preside  when  it  was  adjudged.  He  had  vast  delight  in 
playing  the  judge  in  any  cause  cSlebre.  "  II  s'amuse  a  juger," 
said  a  Frenchman  who  had  visited  England  and  knew  him 
well.  When  the  occasion  required  he  would  boldly  plunge 
into  ecclesiastical  law,  and  he  had  gained  much  notoriety  by 
a  judgment  whicli  he  wrote  upon  the  question  whether  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  was  bound  to  read  the 
burial  service  over  a  child  which  had  been  baptized  by  a 
dissenting  minister — not  by  a  priest  episcopally  ordained. 
He  admitted  that  the  dissenting  minister  was  only  to  be 
considered  a  layman,  but  he  showed  that  lay  baptism,  in  the 
form  prescribed  in  the  Gospels,  is,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  early  Christians,  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  the  decrees 
of  general  councils  and  canons  of  the  Church  of  England, 
sufficient  to  purge  original  sin  and  to  convey  saving  grace, 
tanquam  instrumenio*  He  would,  no  doubt,  veiy  learnedly 
have  discussed  the  question  Avhether  "  prevenieut  grace " 
was  necessary  to  give  full  spiritual  effect  to  the  sacrament  of 

*  Dr.  Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  talking  over  tliia  judgment  with  nic, 
allowed  it  to  be  ahl\  but  insisted  that  it  was  defective,  by  omitting  the  qualifi- 
cation that  lay  ba]iti.sm,  to  be  cflfectual,  must  bo  administort'd  by  a  lay  man  or 
woman  in  communion  irith  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  imavaiiing  if  a(hninistered 
by  a  Dissenting  minister,  wiio  must  bo  considered  a  heretic  or  a  schismatic. 
Such,  however,  is  not  llie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  Brougham's 
judgment  ia  still  considered  good  law. 
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baptism  ;  but  wo  could  not  decently  keep  tlie  public  three     ^^A^- 
months  longer  in  suspense  to  suit  his  convenience.    I  wrote  to 


say  that  postponement  was  impossible,  and  explained  to  a.d.  ]849. 
him  the  difficulty  of  putting  off  the  hearing  of  a  case 
upon  which  so  much  depended.  In  truth  we  were  rather 
glad  to  dispose  of  it  in  his  absence,  for  we  were  not  sure 
M'hat  view  he  might  have  taken  of  it.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  there  would  have  been  great  danger  of  his 
saying  something  which  would  have  scandalized  either  the 
party  inclining  to  Komanism  or  the  party  inclining  to 
Calvinism,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  we  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  decide,  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops, that  Gorham,  notwithstanding  his  opinion  upon  the 
necessity  of  "  prevenicnt  grace,"  was  entitled  to  be  inducted 
and  instituted. 

Brougham  was  now  deeply  engaged  in  a  course  of  experi-  Brougham 
ments  upon  Light.     He  had  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  himself  to 
great  discovery  which  "  Newton  had  nearly  approached,  but  science, 
had  not  reached."     In  passing  through  Paris,  he  explained  it 
in  a  lecture  to  the  Institute,  assisted  by  diagrams  which  he  His  lectme 
drew  with  chalk  on  a  black  board.    I  have  been  told  that  his  the  French 
brethren  all  showed  great   self-command   in   keeping  their  Institute, 
countenances   while   he   addressed  them   in  French  (or,  as 
Macauluy  calls  it,  in  "  Broughmee"),  but  that,  in  spite  of  all 
their   politeness,   some   of  them   did   smile   a  little  at  the 
supposed  discovery,  and  the  fluctional  calculations  by  which 
it  was  proved  and  illustrated.     The   lecture  was  afterwards 
written  out  by  him  and  published  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Institute.'     A   copy   of  it,   which  he   was   good   enough  to 
present  to  me,  now  lies  before  me,*  but  I  must  confess  my 
inability  to  criticise  it.    This,  however,  I  will  boldly  say  that 
Brougham  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  man  to  have  de- 
livercd  such  a  lecture,  whatever  solecisms  in  language  or  in 
science   he   may   inadvertently   have   fallen    into.     Neither 
Lord  Bacon  nor  Newton  himself  ever  performed  such  a  feat,  and 

*  Institut  Imperial  de  France.  'Eecherches  Experimentales  et  Analy- 
tiques  sur  la  Lumierc.'  Par  Henri  Lord  Brougham,  Associ^  Etranger  de 
riustitut  Imii^riol,  et  Jlembre  de  la  Societe  lloyale  de  Londies  et  dc 
1  Academic  Eoyale  de  Naples. 
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CHAP,  although  Cicero  did  declaim  in  Greek,  he  confined  himself 
VIII 
'__  to  literary  subjects  without  venturing  to  rival  Archimedes. 


A.D.  1850.  When  Brougham  returned  to  London,  in  the  end  of  January, 
1850,  he  strove  to  bring  about  the  resignation  of  Lord  Denman 
and  the  aj)pointment  of  myself  to  be  Chief  Justice,  as  if 
he  had  had  no  other  object  in  this  world.  The  latter  event 
had  been  settled  three  months  before,  upon  the  contingency 
of  the  former,  which  had  become  very  desirable  foi:  the 
public  good,  but  was  extremely  doubtful  from  mental  malady. 
By  Brougham's  friendly  interposition  the  necessity  for  any 
interference  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  obviated, 
and  the  succession  took  place  without  the  public  being  made 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  had  retarded  it. 

I  select  from  his  correspondence  at  this  time  the  letter 
containing  Brougham's  admonitions  to  guide  me  on  my 
elevation  to  the  bench,  which  appear  to  me  very  sensible, 
although  it  may  be  thought  that  they  show  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  heau  ideal  of  a  perfect  judge : — 


"  Grafton-street,  Wednesday  Evening. 
Brougham's       "  My  DEAR  C. — As  you  are  now  Chief  Justice,  I  will  use  a  court 
af  vice  to       freedom.     I  advised  Denman,  and   also  Wilde ;  the  former  fol- 

me  on  my      *'  '  _ 

becoming  a  lowed  my  advice,  and  benefited  ;  the  latter's  habits  were  too 
Judge.  strong,  and  he  did  not  follow,  and  was  the  worse  for  it. 

"  Don't  suppose  the  truisms  I  am  going  to  give  out  are  therefore 
valueless.     They  are  really  all  the  better. 

"First.  I  beg  of  you  to  regard  your  first  week  as  your  most  im- 
portant, even  on  circuit ;  certainly  in  banc.  All  the  impression 
a  man  is  ever  to  make  does  not  turn  on  his  start,  but  nine  parts 
in  ten  do ;  and  if  the  start  is  inauspicious,  he  has  an  uphill  work 
to  do  for  long  and  long. 

"  I  had  some  luck  in  immediately  on  entering  Chancery  having 
a  good  case  to  start  on  (an  old  client  of  j^ours,  De  Tastet),  and  I 
overnilcd  bad  bankrupt  law  of  Mansfield  (Sir  J.).  The  benefit  I 
had  hence,  and  of  a  judgment  in  Dom.  Proc,  the  day  I  first  sat 
there,  was  inconceival)lo.  My  arrears  prevented  me  from  retain- 
ing my  first  gains.  ]3ut  I  afterwards,  by  written  judgments 
(quite  necessary),  recovered  lost  ground.  Therefore  I  repeat, 
consider  every  one  matter  as  a  difficult  thing  to  be  got  over  by 
diligent  care,  and  expend  your  entire  force  on  eveiy  one  thing, 
small  as  well  as  great,  for  the  first  week  or  two ;  afterwards  you 
can  afford  to  take  your  own  ease  in  your  own  court. 
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''Second.  I  ueed  not  remind  you  of  the  fatal  error  Scarlett,  CHAP, 
rollock,  and  others  mude  of  tliinkihg  lightly  of  judicial  difficul- 
ties,  because  they  had  l)een  leaders,  and  not  pleaders.  No  doubt 
your  business  is  to  take  large  views  like  a  leader,  but  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  your  work  is  akin  to  the  pleader's  ways.  This  is  an 
error  j'ou  are  not  the  least  in  risk  of  falling  into. 

"  Tldrd.  Politics  are  now  not  forbidden  ground — but  ground 
rarely  to  bo  trodden.  However,  even  party  votes,  and,  in  cases 
of  great  gravity,  debate,  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  out  of 
your  sphere ;  for  why  ?  those  subjects  may  bo  such  as  you  must 
conscientiously  deem  important,  and  calling  for  your  inter- 
position. 

"  Fourth.  After  Dcnman  has  set  the  fashion,  and  been  followed 
by  Lyndhnrst,  I  haidly  require  a  return  to  the  wig  and  gown,  to 
which  my  own  ver^'-  decided  opinion  inclines.  Consider  this — 
I  am  unprejudiced. 

"  Lastlij.  I  really  think  it  right  for  both  yourself  and  the 
public  that  you  occasionally  attend  the  Privy  Council ;  for 
example,  in  such  cases  as  the *  Shrievalty. 

"  Excuse  these  matters,  prompted  by  regard,  and  wholly  con- 
sistent with  confidence  and  respect ;  and  wishing  you  a  long 
and  happy  reign  over  learned  puisnes  and  civil  barristers, 

"Believe  me,  &c., 

"  H.  Brougham." 

He  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  ray  taking  leave  of  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  we  had  long  been  brother 
benchers,  and  on  this  occasion  he  delivered  a  beautiful  and 
well-deserved  eulogy  upon  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  my 
predecessor,  to  whom  I  really  think  he  was  attached  by  the 
ties  of  true  friendship. 

On  the  27th  of  ]\ray  Lord  Cottcnliam  actually  resigned,  Resignatitn 
and  the  Great  Seal  was  put  into  Commission.  Still,  Brougham  cottenham 
was  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  Government,  and  on  the  17th  of 
June  he  spoke  and  voted  for  Lord  Stanley's  resolution 
to  censure  IMinisters,  on  account  of  their  foreign  policy,  which 
(being  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seven)  almost  every  one 
believed  would  turn  out  the  Whigs.  However,  Lord  John 
remained  firm,  and  a  counter-resolution  was  earned  in  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  forty-six. 

*  Word  illegible.—  Eu. 
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CHAP.  The  accession  of  the  Protectionists  to  office  was  postponed, 

'  but  could  not  be  veiy  distant. 

A.D.  1850.  In  the  mean  time  Brougham  amused  himself  by  doing  all 

Brougham  the   dutics   of  Chancellor   in   the   House   of   Lords.     Lord 

sei7wlti™"  Langdale  had  been  appointed  Speaker;  but  he  never  did 

the  funo-  morc  than  put  the  question,  as  if  he  had  been  Speaker  with- 

tions  of  .  ^  T-  ,  •     T        .  1 

Chancellor  out  being  a  pccr.  1  was  now  too  much  occupied  with  my 
"l*L''-'d°^'*^  duties  as  Chief  Justice  in  my  own  court  to  take  part  in 
hearing  appeals  or  attending  to  divorce  bills,  and  I  cautiously 
abstained  from  personal  or  party  contests.  Brougham  deter- 
mined that,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Lords  was  concerned,  he 
himself  should  be  Chancellor  de  facto.  Formerly  he  had 
professed  to  be  of  the  clamorous  party  who  were  for  dividing 
the  judicial  and  the  political  functions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  he  had  actually  himself  brought  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 
But  he  now  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  combination  of  these  functions,  and  that  they  might  all 
be  satisfactorily  performed  by  one  individual  of  competent 
ability  and  industry.  His  theory  was  to  be  illustrated  by  a 
great  example.  He  therefore  took  possession  of  the  pending 
divorce  bills  (for  which  he  always  showed  a  great  relish),  and 
although  the  arrear  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error  had  alarm- 
ingly accumulated  from  Cottenliam's  illness,  he  resolved  to 
clear  off  the  whole  before  the  end  of  the  session,  without  any 
assistance. 

Accordingly,  he  set  to  work  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  assisted  by  two  lay  lords,  in  rotation,  to  make  a 
house.  I  know  not  that  any  serious  injustice  was  done,  but 
the  whole  proceeding  was  considered  very  unseemly,  and 
much  obloquy  waS"  tliereby  brought  on  the  Government.  Li 
consequence  Lord  John  liussell  resolved  abruptly  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Commission,  and  pressed  the  Great  Seal  on  Lord 
Langdale,  arguing  that  although  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
judicial  business  of  the  House  while  he  was  IMaster  of  the  Kolls 
and  Lord  Commissioner,  as  Chancellor  he  might  stop  the 
complaints  upon  tliis  subject  which  had  become  so  loud. 
Lord  Langdale  expressed  great  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
l^eing  relieved  from  liis  duties  as  Lord  Coninii!>sioner,  but 
positively  refused  to  take  the  Great  Seal  as  Chancellor.     He 
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had  always  had  an  utter  horror  of  corning  into  collision  with     CHAP. 
Brougham,  and  now,  from  broken  health,  he  was  more  than 


ever  unequal  to  the  congressus.  Lord  John  knew  well  that  a.d.  issm. 
he  need  not  make  the  offer  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  who,  since  his  promotion,  had  openly  declared 
liis  resolution  to  refuse  the  Great  Seal  if  offered  to  him,  and 
he  resorted  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who 
after  much  hesitation  accepted  it. 

But  the  object  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  effected  of  July, 
dethroning   the   usurper.     Brougham  said  that  there   were  Brougham 

1  .    ,    ,       1  1  .  declines  to 

some  cases  which  he  had  begun  to  hear,  and  others  which  he  lay  down 
•  had  appointed  to  be  heard,  and  which  he  must  finish;  he  tioijs\°n*ti,e 
frightened  the  new  Chancellor  by  saying  that  they  involved  appoint- 
some  of  the  most  abstruse  intricacies  of  Scotch  law;   ad-  Lord'i'ruro 
vised   him   to   confine  himself  for   the   rest   of  this  session  as  cimn- 

cellor. 

to  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  and  held  out  a  hope  that  he 
might  during  the  long  vacation,  with  the  gigantic  industry 
which  characterized  him,  make  himself  master  of  Craig, 
Erskine,  and  Stair.  Lord  Truro,  who  knew  as  little  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  as  of  the  law  of  Japan,  yielded  to  the  gentle 
violence,  and  actually  did  confine  himself  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Brougham  was,  therefore,  undisputed  master  of  the  field, 
and  met  with  only  one  check.  Kesolved  to  dispose  of  all 
the  Common  Law  writs  of  error,  as  well  as  the  appeals, 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  he  had  summoned  the  Common 
Law  Judges  to  attend  in  several  cases  which  raised  ques- 
tions of  great  importance  and  difficulty.  Unwilling  that 
they  should  be  so  disposed  of,  I  made  a  motion  in  the 
House  that  they  should  stand  over  till  another  session ; 
on  the  ground  (assumed,  to  avoid  giving  offence)  that  the 
Judges,  not  expecting  such  a  summons,  had  formed  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  their  own  courts,  and  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  which  could  not  now  be  disturbed 
without  serious  public  inconvenience.  Brougham  was  in  a 
great  rage,  as  if  I  had  been  taking  a  morsel  of  bread  out 
of  his  mouth  when  he  was  hungry,  and  accused  me  of  want 
of  courtesy  in  not  giving  him  notice  of  the  application  ;  but, 
afraid  to  divide  the  House,  he  ungraciously  yielded. 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

A.D.  1850. 

His  judicial 
perform- 
ances in  tlie 
absence  of 
tiie  Lord 
Chancellor. 


Attacks 
upon  him 
in  the 
Press. 


5th  Aug. 


He  com- 
plains of 
breach  of 
privilege  for 
a  libel  upon 
him. 


All  tlie  other  cases  lie  actually  did  decide,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  all  bis  decisions  were  defensible,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery upon  the  construction  of  the  "  Winding-up  Acts,"'  and 
the  liability  of  "provisional  committee  men."  This  de- 
cision of  his  caused  dreadful  confusion,  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  would  be  necessary  to  set  it  right.  But,  to  save 
Brougham  this  disgrace,  which  he  himself  once  proposed 
to  put  upon  Lord  Wynford,  we  contrived,  during  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  by  a  little  straining  and  ingenuity  in 
a  similar  case,  to  draw  distinctions  whereby  the  law  upon  this 
subject  was  satisfactorily  re-established. 

Although  no  real  fault,  I  believe,  could  properly  be 
found  with  the  other  decisions.  Brougham,  as  a  single  Judge, 
certainly  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  bar  or  of  the 
public ;  and  although  he  might  at  last  get  right,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  rashly  blurting  out  observations  during  the 
argument  which  showed  that  at  tlie  time  when  he  made  them 
he  had  no  correct  notion  either  of  the  facts  or  of  the  law 
on  which  he  was  to  adjudicate.  Accordingly,  the  newspapers 
contained  letters  from  correspondents,  and  even  leading 
articles,  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  the  judicial 
business  of  the  House  was  transacted  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chancellor,  who  was  severely  censured  for  abdicating  his 
duties. 

Brougham,  who  had  expected  immense  applause  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  Herculean  task,  was 
greatly  enraged  by  these  attacks,  and  a  few  days  before 
the  prorogation  made  a  formal  complaint  of  breach  of 
privilege  on  account  of  the  libels  published  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  their  Lordships'  House.  After  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  he  thus  proceeded : — 

"  A  more  unjustifiable,  a  more  indecent,  attack  on  any  court  of 
justice  I  have  never  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  m}'  experience. 
1  have  been  sitting  for  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  adiui- 
nistration  of  justice  in  your  appellate  jurisdiction,  assisted  by 
otlier  Peers  not  law  lords.  Of  law  lords  I  w^is  the  only  one  able 
t<j  attend.     I  undertook — I  voluntarily  undertook — this  duty.     I 
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sate  as  the  only  law  lord  while  the  Great  Seal  was  in  commission  :     CHAP. 

•  •  VIII 

and  on  the  appointment  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  to  the 

woolsack,  hearing  that  there  were  heavj^  arrears  of  causes  in  his 
own  court,  I  felt  it  my  boiniden  duty  still  to  assist  him  and  your 
Lordships  in  getting  rid  of  the  arrears  before  you.  I  have  heard 
causes  as  important  and  difficult  as  ever  came  before  you.  I  have 
sate  as  many  as  five  and  six  days  in  the  week,  Wednesdays  and. 
Saturdays  included — contrary  to  the  usage  of  your  Lordships.  I 
have  succeeded,  and  arrears  there  are  none.  All  the  causes  ready 
for  hearing  have  been  heard,  and  all  that  have  been  heard  have 
been  adjudicated  upon.  And  I  will  venture  to  say  that  even  in 
cases  where  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  court  below,  the  united  opinion  of  the  profession, 
not  excluding  those  members  of  the  bar  against  whose  arguments 
1  decided,  is  in  favour  of  the  judgments  I  have  delivered.  But 
I  am  attacked  as  if  I  had  wantonly  entered  on  a  career  of  injustice 
— setting  law  and  decency  at  defiance.  First  the  calumniator 
says,  '  this  is  the  first  time  that  appeals  have  been  heard  in  this 
House  the  Chancellor  not  being  present.'  Ignorance  or  false- 
hood !  When  my  noble  and  learned  friend  Lord  Lyndhurst  last 
held  the  Great  Seal,  vaj  noble  and  learned  friends  Lord  Cotten- 
ham.  Lord  Campbell,  and  myself,  sate  in  turn  three  times  every 
week,  and  decided  long  causes,  sometimes  in  conjunction,  and 
sometimes  separately.  Then  the  libeller  proceeds,  '  The  number 
of  cases  knocked  off  in  the  Lords ;'  as  if  some  one  had.  bragged  of 
the  precipitate  haste  with  which  cases  had  been  decided.  I  need 
not  tell  your  Lordships  that  I  never  used  so  vulgar  and  low-bred 
au  expression.  '  The  number  of  cases  knocked  off  in  the  Lords 
has  been  considerable ;  but  whether  they  have  been  gravely  and 
attentively  heard,  maturely  considered,  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of,  is  a  question  which  will  not  be  agreeably  answered  on 
inquiry  amongst  the  able  men  who  for  six  weeks  past  have  been 
pleading  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.'  And  then  comes 
more  stupid  ribaldry  as  to  my  motives  in  sitting  as  judge  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  should  regret  indeed  if  now,  for  the  first  time, 
and  after  a  long  professional  career,  and  after  twenty  years  of 
judicial  experience,  I  had  afforded  grounds  for  any  such  remon- 
strance, betokening,  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  a  want  of  confidence 
in  my  learning  and  my  honour." 

'■^ Lord  Chancellor  Truro:  Though  I  sought  no  assistance,  my 
noble  and  learned  friend,  in  his  zeal  for  the  public  service,  was 
good  enough  to  undertake  to  hear  and  decide  the  appeals  in  this 
House,  and  to  leave  me  more  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  business 
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CHAP,     of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    I  believe  gcnerall}-  that  the  profession 
is  desirous  that  the  person  who  holds  the  Great  Seal  should  pre- 


side over  the  judicial  business  in  this  House.  But  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  business  has  been  very  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend  in  my  absence." 

All  his  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lansdowne   conipli- 

recoveTiifr  D^ented  Lord  Brougham  for  his  zeal  in  the  public  service, 

the  Great  and  here  the  matter  dropped  without  any  steps  being  taken 

ruined,  to  detect  and  punish  the  libeller.*     Lord  Stanley  was,  uu- 
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ever 


fortunately,  present  at  this  exposure  on  the  complaint  of 
"  breach  of  privilege ;"   and  from  that   time  it  was  pretty 
certain  that,  if  ever  a  new  Conservative  Government  was  to 
be  constructed,  Sugden  \yould  be  Chancellor. 
Papal  ag-  Soon    after,  all   England   rang  with   the   cry  of  "  Papal 

gression.  aggressiou,"  in  consequence  of  the  Bull  of  Pio  Nono,  creating 
Cardinal  Wiseman  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  dividing 
the  kingdom  into  Roman  Catholic  dioceses.  Brougham,  al- 
though for  allowing  all  reasonable  latitude  to  religionists  of 
all  denominations,  had  a  laudable  dislike  of  ultramontane 
popery,  probably  sharpened  by  his  education  in  Presbyterian 
« Scotland.  Therefore,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which  sounded  the 
alarm  for  Protestantism  and  national  independence ;  and  he 
afterwards  even  gave  support  to  tlie  "  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,"  while  he  lamented  that  some  defensive  measure,  less 
insulting  and  more  effectual,  could  not  be  proposed. 
A.D.  1851.  When  Parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1851, 
Brougham  was  favourably  disposed  to  Lord  John  Russell's 
Government.  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  hitherto  conciliated 
Brougham's  services  by  all  fair  means,  had  lately  shown 
symptoms  of  alienation  as  the  prospect  of  being  "sent  for" 
became  nearer,  that  there  might  be  no  perplexing  claim  upon 
him,  which  he  could  not  refuse  without  being  liable  to  the 
charge  of  bad  faith,  nor  concede  without  detriment  to  his  party 
and  to  the  country.  There  had  even  been  some  sharp  skirmish- 
ing between  them,  in  m  hich  each  of  them  claimed  the  victory.f 

*  113  Ilnnsnrd,  841. 

t  This  liiippi  nod  when  I  was  absent  on  the  circuit.  Wiieu  I  returned, 
Stanley  tnid  to  me,  "  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  punish  the  Cossack,"  and 
Brougham  said  to  me,  "  1  have  beun  obliged  to  show  up  that  schoolboy  Ned." 
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But,    unluckily,    Brougham    now   quarrelled   witli   Lord     *^^^^- 
Truro,  the  now  CliiinccUor,  to  whom  he  at  first  affected  to  ' 


extend   a   condeseemiing   protection,  powdered  with  a   few    a.d.  issi. 
occasional  sneers  and  sarcasms.     The  quarrel  proceeded  on  i  rougham's 

.      .        ,  ,  .  ,  .  quarrel 

two  grounds:  1st.  Iniro,  at  last,  insisted  on  taking  care  nun-  ^ith  Lord 
self  of  the  Divorce  Bills,  and  on  being  present  himself  at  the  "iruro. 
hearing  of  all  appeals  and  writs  of  error.  2ndly.  He  would 
not  dispose  of  his  patronage  as  Brougham  desired.  I'lagrant 
war  between  them  was  ultimately  occasioned  by  a  vacant 
Vice-Chancellorship.  Brougham  had  a  most  amiable  passion 
(if  he  had  not  carried  it  to  such  excess)  for  favouring  all  who 
were  related  to  him  by  blood.  He  had  a  younger  brother, 
William,  of  unexceptionable  character  and  rather  clever,  but 
not  well  qualified  for  a  high  judicial  appointment.  Henry, 
when  Chancellor,  had  made  him  a  i\[aster  in  Chancery.  He 
now  pressed  Trm"0  to  make  him  a  Vice-Cliaiicellor :  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  that  he  might  obtain  for  him  a  re- 
mainder of  the  peerage  of  Brougham,  although  he  was  not 
next  collateral  heir  male.  Truro — who  during  his  short 
Chancellorship  displayed  much  honesty  and  discrimination 
in  his  judicial  appointments — absolutely  refused  to  gratify 
him  in  this  respect.  Hence  Brougham,  in  furore,  declared 
that  "  Jonathan  Wilde  had  become  a  courtier ;  and,  having 
married  the  Queen's  cousin,  laid  all  his  patronage  at  the 
Queen's  feet.  As  to  her  having  all  the  livings  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's gift,  it  does  not  so  much  signify ;  but  it  will  never 
do  to  let  the  Court  dispose  of  judicial  appointments." 
Lyndhurst  was  now  in  hot  opposition,  and  he  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  Brougham,  so  incensed,  to  join  in  annoying 
the  Chancellor,  and  doing  anytliing  to  damage  the  Whigs. 

The  Session  had  made  little  progress  when  Lord  John 
Kussell  was  driven  to  tender  his  resignation,  and  Lord  Stanley 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  successively  sent  for,  and  succes- 
sively tried  in  vain  to  form  a  Government.  Brougham  was 
deeply  mortified  to  find  that  at  this  crisis  no  oiler  was  made 
to  liim,  and  he  was  consulted  by  no  one.  In  his  own  opinion 
the  Queen,  considering  his  great  experience  in  public  life, 
his  freedom  from  all  party  connections,  and  his  high  reputa- 
tion with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  ought  to  have 
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employed  him  to  form  an  administration,  of  which  he  should 
be  the  efficient  head,  either  being  Lord  Chancellor  or  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  if  not  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Not  only 
no  messenofer  came  to  Grafton  Street  from  Windsor,  but 
Lord  John  Kussell,  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, was  reinstated  in  office,  and  all  his  Cabinet — without 
Brougham  ever  having  received  any  communication  respect- 
ing the  pending  negotiations  from  Whig,  Peelite,  or  Pro- 
tectionist. 

I  tliink  he  may  now  be  considered  as  having  given  up  the 
great  game  of  politics  at  which  he  had  played  with  almost 
unexampled  boldness  and  brilliancy  above  forty  years. 
Henceforth  we  shall  still  find  him  making  speeches  in 
Parliament,  for  speak  he  must  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature 
wherever  he  finds  or  can  make  an  opportunity  of  speaking, 
but  he  no  longer  tried  any  great  coiijo  d'etat,  he  had  no 
scheme  for  his  own  political  aggrandisement,  and  he  was 
guided  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  merely  gratifying  a 
momentary  whim  without  any  arrihre  jpensee.  He  even  gave 
up  almost  entirely  "  Education,"  the  "  Administration  of 
Charities,"  and  "  Slavery,"  confining  himself  to  his  favourite 
hobby  Laio  Amendment.  This  hobby  he  did  continue  to  ride 
'•  fast  and  furiously,"  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  his  brother 
Peers,  and  I  may  say  of  all  the  Queen's  subjects. 

I  have  diligently  looked  through  the  five  volumes  of  Han- 
sard for  Session  1851,  without  being  able  to  find  anything  in 
his  many  speeches  with  which  I  could  hope  to  edify  or  amuse 
the  reader.  He  supported  the  important  Pill  for  appointing 
two  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  whereby  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  escaped  the  long-threatened  bisec- 
tion and  retained  all  its  patronage,  although  its  salary  and 
its  prestige  were  very  much  reduced.  But  now  he  did  not 
care  about  the  office,  except  in  as  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned.  There  were  some  smart  skirmishes  between 
him  and  me  about  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  amused  the 
House  and  the  town  at  the  time,  but  were  soon  forgotten. 
Having  at  first  violently  opposed  the  erection  of  this  struc- 
ture in  Hyde  l*ark,  he  afterwards  went  over  to  the  Pax- 
tonians  and  resolutely  contended  that  Hyde  Park  should  be 
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permanently  sacrificed  to  it,  contrary  to  a  pledge  given  both     chap. 
by  the   Crown   and  the   House   of  Commons.      But   fortu-  ' 


nutely  he  was  defeated.  a.v.  isoi. 

However,  by  the  end  of  October  all  our  differences  seemed  ^ly  ^it 

buried  in  oblivion.     I  then  paid  him,  with  my  family,  a  most  chateau 

aorreeable  visit  at  the  Chateau  Eleanor  Louise,  on  the  shore  j;-'«''»nor 

'^  .  Louise. 

of  the  jlediterranean,  as  we  were  returning  from  Italy.  He 
still  talked  of  "Jonathan  Wilde,"  or  "Tom,  the  Queen's 
cousin,"  but  did  so  now  without  any  rancour,  and  he  ap- 
peared so  mild  and  gentle  and  goodhumoured  that  no  one 
would  have  believed  that  he  ever  could  have  had  a  provoked 
or  unprovoked  enemy  in  the  world.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  in  1852  Brougham  was  at  Factious 
his  post,  and,  without  any  ulterior  view  beyond  badgering  of  Urds°"' 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  joined  with  Lyndhurst  in  obstructing  Brougham 

1  iPi^  °and  LynJ- 

the  law  reforms  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  hurst. 
To  such  a  pitch  of  factiousness  did  they  proceed  that  they 
complained  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  for  not  going 
far  enough,  although  it  corrected  flagrant  abuses  which  had 
existed  without  disturbance  while  the  two  vituperaturs  respec- 
tively held  the  Great  Seal,  and  it  made  a  greater  change  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  than  had  been  effected  by  all  the 
statutes  that  had  passed  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Lynd- 
hurst even  went  so  far  (Brougham  cheering  him)  as  to  com- 

*  In  a  short  account  which  my  father  wrote  of  his  journey  in  1851, 1  find  the 
following  mention  of  his  visit  to  Lord  Brougham  : — "  I  felt  great  curiosity 
and  interest  when,  after  changing  horses  at  Antibes,  I  drew  near  to  the 
chateau  of  '  my  noble  and  learned  friend.'  ...  I  found  him  quite  alone, — 
that  is,  with  one  gentleman  (Mr.  Vane),  who  always  goes  abroad  with  him  as 
his  '  companion.'  His  place  at  Cannes  is  indeed  most  exquisitely  beautiful. 
He  calls  it  'Chateau  Eleanor  Louise,'  in  honour  of  his  daughter,  to  whose 
memory  he  is  still  tenderly  attached.  There  are  inscribed  upon  the  walls 
verses  in  her  praise  by  himself,  by  the  late  Lord  L'arli.•^le,  and  by  the  late 
Lord  Wellesley.  I  thought  the  sight  of  my  three  daughters  strongly  revived 
the  recollection  of  her  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  assaih  d  by  the  sense  of 
his  own  derelict  condition.  He  comes,  a  solitary  being,  to  a  foreign  land, 
where  there  is  no  one  to  welcome  him,  without  any  occupation  to  excite  him, 
the  projects  of  ambition  which  he  has  been  fostering  since  his  fall  from  power 
for  ever  blasted,  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  perceptibly  laj-ing  hold  of 
him.  At  first  he  seemed  very  melancholy,  but  he  gradually  brightened  up 
as  we  talked  over  our  old  friends.  ...  He  conversed  very  agreeably  about 
the  culture  of  his  oranges  and  his  olives,  but  he  chiefly  deliglited  in  discuss- 
ing the  bills  of  the  last  session  and  those  of  the  session  which  is  to  come.  As 
to  the  forthcoming  new  Reform  Bill,  we  were  pretty  well  agreed.'' — Ed. 
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plain  that  written  allegations  of  the  complaint  and  of  the 
defence  were  not  entirely  swept  away, — so  that  the  parties 
might  come  before  the  judge,  verbally  state  their  case,  and 
at  once  have  a  fiual  adjudication  upon  all  their  differences. 

Lord  John  Eussell  at  last  fell  by  his  own  imprudence  in 
bringing  forward,  to  please  the  Radicals,  a  new  Eeform  Bill, 
which  all  parties  condemned,  the  principal  enactment  being 
a  resuscitation  in  groups  of  the  rotten  boroughs  extinguished 
by  himself  in  1832.  Brougham  imagined  that  his  opposi- 
tion had  materially  contributed  to  the  change,  and  for  this 
he  quickly  felt  remorse.  Instead  of  '"  Jonathan  Wilde  "  he 
now  saw  on  the  woolsack  Sugden,  whom  he  disliked  more 
heartily. 

Brougham  bore  the  misfortune  with  apparent  magnanimity. 
In  public  he  affected  to  be  rather  cordial  with  the  new 
Chancellor,  but  he  poured  out  his  griefs  pathetically  into  the 
ear  of  a  private  friend.  The  truth  was  that  he  stood  con- 
siderably in  aAve  of  Sugden,  who  was  infinitely  superior  to 
him  in  professional  knowledge  and  had  far  higher  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  while  infinitely  inferior  to  him  in  eloquence  and 
in  liberal  acquirements.  When  I  returned  from  the  Spring 
Circuit  in  April  I  found  that  the  new  Chancellor  had  been 
setting  all  the  law  lords  at  defiance,  and  had  threatened  to 
repeal  a  bill  which  I  had  introduced  as  head  of  the  Real 
Property  Commission,  to  regulate  the  execution  of  wills  of  real 
and  personal  property.  I  was  called  in  by  Brougham  to  assist 
in  repressing  this  "  aggression,"  and  we  gave  our  "  noble  and 
learned  friend "  a  lesson  which  made  him  comparatively 
modest  and  humble  during  the  remainder  of  his  short  tenure 
of  oflice. 

After  the  prorogation  and  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
Brougham  remained  in  England  for  the  autumn  session  pro- 
mised by  the  Protectionists  for  bringing  forward  their  mea- 
sures. But  he  made  no  memorable  speech  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Derby  Government.  The  struggle  which  resulted 
in  its  overthrow  was  carried  on  exclusively  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Mr.  Disraeli  bringing  forward  his  rejected 
budget. 

Brougham  was  rather  pleased  with  the  coalition  of  the 
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Peelites  and  the  \^^lifr8  which  now  took  place.     He  felt  no     CTIAP. 

VLII 
disappointment  in  not  being  included  in  the  arrangement,  for 


he  sincerely  and  hond  fide  had  renounced  all  hope,  and,  I  ^  „  135,,. 

believe,  all  wish  of  resuming  office.     Instead  of  the  formid-  Brougham 

able  Sugden  he  saw  on  the  woolsack  the  meek  and  pliable  coalition  * 

liolfe,  created  Lord  Cranworth,  whom  he  expected  easily  to  ^^etween  the 

■"■  "^     .      \V  higs  and 

manage.  Lord  Aberdeen  would  be  more  gi-ateful  for  his  Peeiites. 
sujtport  than  Lord  Derby  had  been.  The  only  interested 
object  which  he  now  had  in  view  for  himself  or  his  family 
was  to  obtain  a  remainder  of  his  peerage  for  his  brother 
William.  He  once  had  a  great  desire  to  become  an  Earl, 
but  tliis  was  entirely  extinguished  by  the  elevation  of  Cotten- 
ham  to  that  dignity.  When  Lord  John  Russell  conferred 
that  promotion  on  the  retiring  Chancellor,  Brougham  was 
very  indignant,  and  either  wrote  or  dictated  a  pamphlet 
ridiculing  it,  to  which  was  affixed,  ratlier  felicitously,  as  a 
motto  "  The  offence  is  Rank." 
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1852 — APRIL,  1859. 
CHAP.     I  HAVE  now  broiift-ht  down  the  life  of  Lord  Bron2:liara  to  the 

TV 

'        end  of  1852,  marked  by  the  fall  of  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment.*    Since  he  became  a  parliament  man  my  narrative  has 

Sketch  of        ,  T    .1     1    1  •  o  T  1    T   1 

the  years  been  divided  by  years  or  sessions  oi  parliament,  and  I  have 
1856  *"  hitherto  found  without  difficulty  something  memorable  that 
he  had  done,  spoken,  or  written  in  each  of  these  portions  of 
time.  He  has  retained  his  mental  and  physical  powers 
almost  quite  unimpaired,  but  his  career  has  become  much 
more  quiet  and  uniform.  I  will  not  say  that  "  the  flaming 
patriot  who  scorched  us  in  the  meridian  now  sinks  tem- 
perately to  the  west,  and  is  hardly  felt  as  he  declines."  But 
if  I  were  to  continue  any  minuteness  of  detail  I  should  now 
have  only  to  relate  year  by  year  how  he  left  his  chateau  at 
Cannes  in  the  middle  of  January,  and,  passing  a  few  days  in 
Paris,  turned  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  first  night  of 
the  session  to  make  some  desultory  observations  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  Speech ;  how  he  pre- 
sented many  petitions  to  the  House  every  evening,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  reminding  their  Lordships  of  Mhat  he  had 
done  and  what  he  still  intended  to  do  for  law  reform  ;  how 
he  claimed  the  county  courts  as  his  creation,  and  attempted 
to  give  the  county  court  judges  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  civil  and  criminal,  legal  and  equitable,  military  and 
ecclesiastical ;  how  lie  made  repeated  speeches  on  the  same 
subject — when  giving  notice  of  a  motion,  when  withdrawing 
the  notice,  and  renewing  the  notice — as  well  as  when  the 
motion  came  on ;  how  he  still  made  himself  prominent  in 
the  House  by  a  copious  distribution  of  praise  and  cousuro 

*  Tlio  memoir  was  resumed  at  this  point  by  ray  father  in  the  year  18oC,  aftur 
an  interval  of  three  years. — Ed. 
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among  those   he   mentioned   or   alhuled   to ;    how   he   was     CIIAP. 
ever  esteemeil  a  very  deli<i;htful  companion  in  private,  flat- 


teiintj:  liis  friends  to  their  face  and  laughinp:  at  them  be-  a.d.  18.V2- 
hiiid  their  back ;  how  he  affected  to  attend  judicially  to  ^®''** 
the  hearing  of  appeals  wlieu  he  was  writing  notes  to  his 
male  and  female  acquaintances  at  the  rate  of  a  score  in 
a  morning;  how  he  gave  pleasant  dinners  at  which  he 
loved  to  assemble  those  with  whom  he  had  had  the  bitterest 
(piarrels,  and  charmed  them  all  with  his  good  humour  and 
kindness  ;  how  he  delivered  speeches  at  the  Law  Amend- 
ment Society,  exalting  himself  and  vilipending  all  coai' 
jtetitors  in  the  race  of  hiw  reform ;  how  he  steadily  made 
the  '  Law  He  view  '  a  tiresome  vehicle  of  self-laudation  and 
vituperation  of  others;  how  he  would  get  sick  of  such 
0(?cupations  about  Easter,  and  run  off  for  relief  to  rapid 
motion  and  the  sight  of  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  how  at 
the  end  of  a  month  he  would  return  and  resume  his  old 
course  till  the  end  of  the  session,  having  in  the  mean  time 
published  various  speeches  and  pamphlets,  and  prepared  new 
editions  of  some  of  his  innumerable  works  ;  how  he  then 
retreated  to  Brougham  Hall,  where  he  hospitably  entertained 
those  ^^hom  in  his  writings  he  had  attacked,  was  attackinof, 
and  intended  to  attack  ;  how  the  unceasing  rains  and  mists  of 
AVestmorland  drove  him  away  in  search  of  a  more  genial 
climate  ;  how  in  Paris  he  gave  lectures  on  his  philosopliical 
discoveries  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  natural  politeness  and  respect  for  his  energy 
and  perseverance,  experienced  some  difficulty  in  steadily  pre- 
serving a  countenance  of  admiration ;  and  how  he  again 
hybernated  in  the  Chateau  Eleanor  Louise  till  awoke  by  the 
(Queen's  proclamation  summoning  another  session  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster. 

The  repetition  of  such  matters  year  by  year  would  be  irk- 
some, and  for  the  joint  benefit  of  my  "noble  and  learned 
friend  "  and  myself  it  will  be  better  that  I  should  merely,  in 
a  few  sentences,  mention  anything  that  has  subsequently 
occurred  respecting  him  out  of  the  common  routine  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Although   he   might   have   been   very   willing   to    accept  He  supports 
V0L.vm.  vp  ^;;-^^- 
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CHAP,     the   Great   Seal  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  aggrieved  by  being  passed  over,  full  well  knowing 


A.D.  1852-  that  there  were  various  members  in  the  coalition  cabinet 
^^^*'  to  Avhom  he  was  obnoxious.  Himself  being  excluded,  he 
was  much  pleased  to  find,  as  a  companion  in  exclusion. 
Lord  Truro,  on  whose  stubborn  nature  he  could  make  no  im- 
pression when  measures  were  to  be  framed  or  places  disposed 
of.  Kolfe  he  considered  to  be  made  of  more  "  squeezable 
materials ;"  and  he  loudly  praised  the  choice  of  a  new  Chan- 
cellor. 

Following  the  practice  to  Avhich  he  had  adhered  since  he 
first  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  of  sitting  on  the  ministerial 
benches  only  when  he  was  in  opposition,  Brougham  continued 
to  sit  on  the  opposition  benches  when  the  Derbyites  came 
over  to  the  left  of  the  throne  ;  but,  affecting  impartiality,  he 
decidedly  favoured  the  new  ministers.  He  exercised  a  sort 
of  protectorate  over  them,  and  threw  away  much  good  advice 
upon  them  in  public  and  in  private.  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  foreign  secretary,  were  extremely  civil 
to  him,  and  received  his  admonitions  with  seemingly  sincere 
deference.  Ever  since  the  year  1827,  when  he  went  across 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  "  stuck  his  knees 
into  the  back  of  Canning,"  his  chief  delight  in  life  had  been 
to  appear  the  patron  of  a  rickety  administration,  without  con- 
descending to  take  ofiice  under  it. 
The  appei-  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  got 
diction  "of  i'^to  great  disrepute.  Tlie  law  lords  who  attended  the  hearing 
the  Lords,  Qf  appeals  were  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord 
St.  Leonards.  If  the  last  agreed  with  the  two  former,  it  was 
generally  for  different  reasons.  Brougham  coalesced  with 
Cranworth,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  decision  by  a  majority ;  but 
when  he  was  absent,  the  two  others  disagreeing,  the  vote  was 
one  to  one,  and  they  unwisely  resolved,  instead  of  having  tlit^ 
case  re-argued  before  all  the  law  lords,  to  allow  on  such  occa- 
sions the  judgment  always  to  be  aflirmed.  But  when  Broughatu 
was  present,  he  attended  so  little  to  what  was  going  on,  and 
so  indiscreetly  betrayed  his  ignorance  by  irrelevant  questions 
put  to  tlie  bar,  that  the  joint  opinion  of  himself  and  the 
Chancellor  carriul  littlo  wciglil  witli  it,  and  the  hiw  was  more 
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and  more  unsettled  by  every  fresh  decision  of  the  court  of  last     CHAP, 
resort.     Brouglmm  was  disposed  to  play  the  tyrant  over  his  ___1J___ 


2)rotege,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  Chancellor's  i)atronage,  and  a.d.  1852- 
porniitting  bills  to  pass  the  Lords  which  were  sure  to  be  ^^'^^' 
rejected  in  tlie  Commons,  he  required  very  disagreeable  con- 
cessions. Though  none  of  these  were  inconsistent  with 
strict  honesty  on  the  Cliancellor's  part,  some  of  them  ap- 
l)roached  very  close  to  the  line  which  separates  right  from 
wrong ;  and,  in  the  Chancellor's  situation,  I  certainly  should 
have  resisted  tliem  at  the  \)eu\  of  a  rupture,  althougli  not 
unconscious  of  the  importance,  witli  a  view  to  a  quiet  life,  of 
Brougham's  support  in  tlie  House  of  Lords. 

I  must,  lio\\ever,  do  Crauwoi'th  the  iustice  to  record,  that  Court-;  of 

■'  '  recoucilia- 

he  assisted  me  in  withstanding  Brougham's  scheme  to  prevent  tion. 
any  action  being  commenced  adversely  till  the  parties  had  first 
been  brought  together  face  to  face  in  a  "  Court  of  Reconcilia- 
tion." Brougham  repeatedly  pressed  upon  us  this  his  pet 
reform,  forgetful  that  of  the  actions  commenced  there  are  not 
five  in  a  thousand  which  arise  from  a  personal  quarrel,  or  iu 
which  the  parties  understand  or  are  capable  of  explaining 
their  conflicting  claims, — the  far  greater  proportion  of  actions 
being  brought  to  recover  undisputed  debts  ;  so  that  the  pro- 
posed preliminary  attempt  at  reconciliation  would  mischie- 
vously add  to  the  delay  and  expense  of  litigation,  and  would 
in  many  cases  operate  as  a  denial  of  justice. 

Brougham  thought  that  ho  Mould  beat  us  both  on  a  still  The  Crimi- 
more  important  subject, — the  irammg  of  a  Crimmal  Code. 
Commissioners,  appointed  for  this  purpo.se  at  his  instigation, 
had  perfoimed  their  work  in  a  very  rude  fashion,  and  he, 
turning  their  Eeport  into  a  Bill,  pressed  that  it  should  at 
once  be  passed  into  a  law.  He  had  some  countenance  from 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  now  an  ex-Chancellor,  who  from  being  a 
legal  optimist  had  suddenly  become  an  ardent  reformer,  and, 
to  gain  popularity  for  his  party,  was  billing  to  join  in  an 
experiment  which  would  have  thrown  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  into  utter  confusion.  But  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  Select  Committee  upou  the  Bill,  and  a  reference 
upon  it  to  the  Judges,  who,  ^ith  entire  unanimity,  con- 
demned the  proposed  Code,  and  pointed  out  the  fatal  conse- 
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CHAP,     quences  wbicli  many  of  its  enactments  would  have  produced. 
Brougliara  was  highly  incensed,  and  wrote  with  his  own  pen 


A.D.  1854.  two  articles  upon  the  subject  in  vituperation  of  the  Judges, 
one  of  which  he  got  inserted  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  and 
the  other  in  the  '  Quarterly.'  He  then,  in  repeated  speeches 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  asserted  that  public  opinion  was  entirely  with  liim, 
vouching  for  proof  tliat  the  two  great  antagonistic  RevieA\s 
for  once  agreed,  which  shewed  that  "  all  parties  were  against 
the  narrow-minded  opponents  of  codification."  * 

In  1854,  when  England  was  "  drifting "  into  the  Russian 
war,  I  thought  Brougham  would  have  been  roused  to  some 
great  oratorical  efforts — particularly  as  Lyndhurst,  who  used 
to  excite  his  jealousy  and  envy  in  debate,  had  gained  immense 
applause  by  very  remarkable  speeches  he  had  delivered  on 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia  and  the  timid  policy  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  But  Brougham  would  not  commit  himself 
by  joining  either  the  bellicose  or  the  pacific, — pretty  mucli 
imitating  the  course  taken  by  the  Prime  jMinister,  Avhom  lie 
w^as  inclined  to  patronise.  Although  sjieaking  almost  every 
night,  he  allowed  the  session  to  close  in  August  without 
•  leaving  anything  interesting  to  record, — his  constant  topics 
still  being  the  excessive  costs  of  proceedings  in  the  County 
Courts,  and  the  desideratum  in  our  juridical  system — "  Courts 
of  Reconciliation." 
Meeting  In  Octobcr,  18jI,  when  returning  from  a  tour  in  Gennany, 

Ermcrham  ^  '^^^  ^'^  ^^  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Cannes,  and  I  spent  a  week 
in  I'aiis,  ■^yit]^  IjJ,)^  uiost  a^rccablv.  We  were  to:>ether  at  Marechal 
Oa,.  1854.     _,      ,  ,,    .       °,         / ,  1 ,.   •      1  -1 

fet.  Arnaud  s  luneral,  and  he  very  obligingly  carried  me  to 

*  While  fully  aware  of  the  imixissibility  of  reducinj?  the  whole  law  of  any 
civilized  country  into  a  written  coile  in  wliioh  mii!;lit  bo  fouml  all  that  juiIi^ls 
or  legal  practitioners  can  require  for  the  due  administration  of  juj>tice,  so  that 
all  otlier  hiw-books  niiglit  be  dispensed  with  and  burned,  I  was  in  hopes  that 
tlic  ciimiual  law,  from  its  simplicity  and  certainty,  was  a  partial  exception ; 
but  having  sat  for  eleven  days  with  one  Chancellor  ami  four  ex-Ciianeeilors, 
Cranwortii,  Tjyndhurst,  15rougham,  Truro,  and  St.  Leonards,  upon  tiic  single 
title  of  '•  homicide,''  I  gave  up  tiie  attempt  in  despair.  We  never  could  agree 
on  u  definition  of  murder  or  manslaugliter.  Brougham  himstlf  was  particu- 
larly unhandy  at  this  work,  and  justilied  tiie  answer  given  by  Maule,  J.,  to  the 
question  wlicther  the  attempt  could  now  be  safely  made  : — "  I  think  tiie  attenijit 
would  now  be  i)artiiMilarly  dangerous,  for  the  scheme  is  impracticable,  and 
there  are  some  who  Ixlieve  that  tliey  could  easily  accomplish  it." 
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tlio  meetings  of  i\w  Institute,  and  introduced  me  to  bis  literary     CHAP. 
and  scientific  confreres. 


We  were  then  in  liopos  of  speedily  liearing  of  the  capture    a.d.  1854. 
of  Sebastopol,  althoiigli  the  iirst  intelligence  of  this  event,  Conductor 

ffjp  War 

which  had  caused  snch  joy,  had  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax. 
Brougham  was  particularly  sanguine,  from  having  been  made 
the  depositary  of  L(jrd  Uundonald's  secret  for  taking  the 
strongest  places  in  the  world  by  projectiles  assailing  the 
sense  of  smell.  This  he  had  studied  and  comnmnicatcd  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  succeeding  authorities  at 
the  Horse  Guards — and  he  himself  had  entire  confidence  in 
its  efficacy.  But,  alas !  the  works  to  defend  Sebastopol  were 
raised  with  more  energy  and  skill  than  those  to  attack  it ; 
when  Christmas  arrived  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea,  by 
mismanajreraent  at  home  and  abroad,  had  almost  melted 
away,  and  notwithstanding  the  glories  of  the  Alma  and  of  - 
Inkerinan  an  ai)palling  dread  was  entertained  of  some  un- 
exampled national  calamity. 

Lord  Aberdeen  was  forced  to  resign,  and  being  speedily  J'^lmerston 

,   ,    .  .    .  Prime  JIi- 

followed  by  all  his  Peelite  associates,  a  Uliig  ministry  was  nister. 
reconstructed  with  Palmerston  at  the  head  of  it.  a.d.  i855. 

Brougham  had  been  involved  in  the  most  serious  personal 
differences  with  Palmerston.  For  years  he  had  bitterly 
assailed  the  policy  of  the  Whig  Foreign  Minister,  and  in 
movinn:  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ashburton  for  concludinfr 
the  treaty  with  America  under  Sir  Ivobert  Peel,  he  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  showing  up  the  alleged  unfitness  and 
blunders  of  "  the  man  who  had  done  his  best  to  embroil  us 
with  all  the  states  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new." 

Nevertheless   no   sooner   was  Palmerston   installed   than,  Brongham 
recollecting  Brougham's  passion  for  protecting  a  minister,  he  thrncw^Go- 
opened  a  communication  with  him,  and — not  offering  him  a  ^emment. 
])lace,  but,  what  was  perhaps  more  agreeable,  expressing  a 
deep  sense  of  his  great  influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  country  at  large,  and  all  over  Europe — asked  whether  he 
might  not  hope  for  his  support  in  the  unprecedentedly  dillicult 
position  in  wliicli  unforeseen  circumstances  had  placed  him. 
There  was  inmiediately  an  enieide  cordials  between  them. 
More  suo  Brougham  continued  to  sit  on  the  Op[)osition  benches, 
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CHAP,     jjijt,  professing  perfect  political  impartiality,  and  occasionally 
.  criticisinc:  the  measures  of  Government  so  as  to  maintain  liis 


A.D.  1855.  character  for  independence,  during  the  whole  of  the  session 
of  1855  he  played  a  part  which  was  yery  agreeable  to  the 
new  Government.  Still  he  made  no  great  speeches,  and  his 
nightly  topic  was  "  the  heavy  tax  imposed  on  suitors  in  the 
county  courts  by  the  fees  exacted  from  them  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  judges." 

He  continued  unaccountably  to  submit  to  tlie  drudgery  of 
hearing  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  occupation 
yielded  him  neither  profit,  nor  fame,  nor  amusement,  and  as 
I  believe  he  had  at  last  abandoned  all  notion  of  again  holding 
the  Great  Seal,  he  could  no  longer  be  actuated  by  the  wish 
to  retain  his  acquaintance  with  juridical  proceedings  as  a 
Attacknpon  qualification  for  office.  Unfortunately  he,  with  Lords  Cran- 
the  appei-     -^yQj.^ij   r^^(^[   gf^^  Lcouards,    contrived   to   get   the   appellate 

Jate  juris-  '  ^  _  ~       _  . 

diction  of     jurisdiction  of  the  House  into  still  greater  discredit,  and  ^it 
'*'^  ^*     the  end  of  the  session  Bethell,  the  Solicitor  General,  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House   of  Commons,  asserting   that 
"judicial  business  was  conducted  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  in  a  manner  which  would  disgrace  the  lowest  court 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom."     Brougham  had  left  Ijondon  for 
Brougham  Hall — in  his  phrase  had  ^^ prorogued  himself  ^ — 
before  this  explosion,  or  he  would  have  paid  off  ]\[r.  Solicitor 
with  usury.     According  to   his   annual   migration   he   took 
wing  for  Cannes  in   October,    "  biding  his   time "    at  the 
opening  of  another  session. 
Parke  made        Before  tliis  Came  round,  a  storm  was  raised  by  a  heedless 
hk^  step  of  the  Government  which  involved  us  all  in  its  vortex. 

Cranworth,  without  consulting  any  one  who  could  keep  him 
straight,  thought  that  his  best  course  would  be  to  have  two 
new  peers  who  would  outvote,  if  not  outweigh,  St.  Leonards, 
and  make  him  independent  of  Broughom.  One  of  these  was 
Lushington,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  and  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  but  who,  having  a  large  family 
and  small  means,  could  not  accept  an  hereditary  peerage. 
A  life  peerage  being  ])roposed,  he  said  he  could  not  stand  the 
obloquy  of  being  the  first  peer  for  life,  but  he  would  not  mind 
Ibllowinir  in  the  wake  of  another.     Baron  Parke  was  fixed 
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Upon  for  tliG  experiment,  and  in  an  evil  liour  lie  consented     ^^^P- 
to  its  being  made  upon  him.     Brougham  was  still  at  Cannes,  ' 

but  he  appeared  in  the  House  a  few  days  after  the  opening   a.d.  1856. 
of  the  session,  and  he  resisted  the  claim  of  Baron  Wensley- 
dal(3  to  sit  in  Parliament  with  great  zeal  and  with  great  Brougham's 
talent,  distinguishing  himself  more  as  a  debater  than  he  had  tion  toTfe 
done  for  several  years  past.     On  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  to  Forages. 
refer  the  patent  to  a  committee  of  privileges  he  spoke  shortly 
and  admirably ;  and  in  tlie  committee  he  delivered  a  most 
excellent   argument,   wliicli   he   published   in   a   pamphlet, 
encountering  with  skill  and  force  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke, 
Avhieh  was  strong  against  us.     Our  triumph  was  complete, 
the  Lords  having,  by  a  large  majority,  "ordered  and  adjudged 
that  neither  the  patent,  nor  the  writ  of  summons  under  it, 
conferred  any  right  to  sit  as  a  peer." 

But  a  considerable  mortification  followed  to  Brougham,  Violent  at- 
which  is  not  yet  by  any  means  at  an  end.  He  has  taken  a  Brougham 
part  in  hearing  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords  above  a  quarter  ^  ^°  ^^p^^' 
f)f  a  century,  and  he  fondly  hoped  that  his  performance  of 
this  character  would  aftbrd  one  of  the  many  grounds  on 
which  he  must  enjoy  a  brilHant  and  lasting  reputation  with 
posterity  ;  but  a  select  committee  having  been  appointed,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Derby,  to  consider  whether  any  and  what 
cliange  in  the  exercise  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  is  required,  grave  complaints  have  been  brought 
forward  against  his  demeanour  in  liearing  appeals,  and  against 
various  judgments  he  has  delivered.  On  the  adjournment 
for  the  Easter  holidays  he  set  off  in  high  dudgeon  for  Cannes, 
and  there  he  still  remains,  nursing  his  wrath.*  I  have 
received  two  long  lettere  from  him  inveighing  against  those 
who  have  offended  him,  advocating  the  old  system,  and 
expressing  his  reprobation  of  the  proposed  remedy  of  intro- 
ducing a  Scotch  lawyer  as  a  member  of  the  appeal  tribunal. 

Having  thus  told  all  I  know  that  is  memorable  of  him  Farewell  for 
from  his  birth  to  the  present  hour  I  must  here  pause,  and  *!l^  present 

,       .  „  of  my  '  Life 

this  may  be  the  conclusion  of  my  memoir.     Although  he  is  of  Lord 
a  year  older  tiian  I  am  he  may  very  probably  survive  me,   ^'^^sham. 

*  Written  13th  of  Apiil,  1S5G.— Ed, 
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CHAP,     and  I  shall  not  resume  it  unless  I  survive  him.     In  that 
'        event  I  should  like  to  trace  him  to  his  last  abode,  and  try  to 


A.D.  1856.  wind  up  with  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  character  and 
career.  xVt  present  I  recollect  nothing  omitted  by  me  which 
can  be  supposed  to  do  him  honour,  except  that  he  has  lately 
published  an  edition  of  '  Newton's  Principia  '  in  conjunction 
with  a  Cambridge  mathematician ;  that  he  has  favoured  the 
world  with  a  selection,  in  three  volumes,  of  his  essays  in  the 
*  Edinburgh  Eeview  '  (omitting,  however,  the  most  famous  of 
them,  his  criticism  on  Byron,  which  elicited  the  poem 
of  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Eeviewers  ')  ;  and  that  he  is 
carrying  through  the  press  a  new  edition  of  all  his  works, 
oratorical,  political,  critical,  philosophical,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  miscellaneous  (in  how  many  volumes  it  is  not 
yet  stated).  It  is  rumoured  that  he  is  likewise  employed 
upon  an  autobiography,  I  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  this 
is  true.  From  his  failure  as  a  novelist  in  '  Albert  Lunel '  * 
I  doubt  whethier  he  possesses  the  tact  of  presenting  an 
individual  personally  before  the  readers  of  a  book,  bringing 
them  acquainted  with  him,  and  making  them  take  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  his  progress  and  adventures.  But  he 
knows  a  great  deal  which,  if  disclosed,  would  be  found  most 
valuable,  and  I  should  be  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  his  own  with  my  statement  of  his  acts,  his  wishes, 
and  his  motives. 


From  13th  ISth  April,  1859. — It  is  exactly  three  years  since  I  con- 
tl'i'lth^^^'  eluded  my  Memoir  of  Lord  Brougham.  We  both  survive ;  but 
April,  1859,  in  the  meantime  nothing  remarkable  has  happened  to  either 
of  us.  "While  I  have  been  carried  along  as  Chief  Justice  by 
tlie  regular  revolution  of  Term,  Sittings,  Circuit,  and  Vacation, 
he  has  oscillated  between  Provence  and  England,  delivering 
a  lecture  to  the  Institute  as  he  passes  through  Paris,  and 
making  tiresome  speeches  on  Law  Reform  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  gave  a  general  support  to  Lord  Palmerston's 
(Jovernment,  notwithstanding  former  quarrels,  but  he  seldom 
s])(jlve  on  foreign  politics. 

*  '  Albert  I.uiicl,  or  the  Chatofiu  of  Languedoc,'  publishetl  in  1844. 
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In  the  year  1850  he  retired  to  Brougham  Hall  several     CHAP, 

■weeks  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  and  thence,  when  I  was  ^_1__ 

libelled  so  shaniofnlly  after  Palmer's  famous  trial  for  poison-  a.d.  i856. 
ing,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  me  : — 

"  Brougham,  11th  June,  1856. 

"  My  dear  C.  J., — T  have  of  late  been  reflecting  on  Denman's 
great  alann  about  the  threatened  inroad  of  Lynch  law.  He 
no  donbt  roguriled  the  press  as  the  road  for  that  invasion ; 
and  1  have  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  press  with  Palmer's  case.  No  doubt  it  is  after  and 
not  before  the  judgment,  and  this  is  a  great  mitigation ;  but  still  it 
somewhat  affects  the  ultimate  dealing  with  the  particular  case, 
and  greatly  affects  judges  and  juries  as  to  future  cases.  I  need 
liardly  say  that  if  all  judges  were  as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  you, 
littloharm  would  be  done.  But  I  coidd  name  others  who  would  be 
much  affected  by  the  attacks,  which  I  see  with  a  disgust  I  have 
no  words  to  describe,  upon  your  late  admirable  conduct  of  the 
trial.  I  assure  you  I  have  read  those  attacks  with  feelings  of 
(general  reprobation  quite  independent  of  those  which  my  personal 
regard  for  you  so  naturally  inspire.  I  refer  particularly  to  a 
pamphlet  in  the  name  of  the  man's  brother  (a  clergyman),  and 
which  I  have  read  copied  into  the  daily  papers.  It  clearly  is 
not  written  by  the  clergyman,  but  by  some  lawyer  or  half-lawyer, 
and  I  am  very  clear  that  if  it  either  proceeds  from  or  is  counte- 
nanced by  any  of  the  counsel  in  the  cause  (which  I  cannot  believe 
possible),  it  is  as  great  an  outrage  as  I  have  ever  known  in  the 
I)rofession.  At  the  same  time,  much  as  one  feels  tlie  evil  of  these 
things,  one  cannot  ea.sily  check  them  while  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  conduct,  including  judicial,  is  allowed — as 
allowed  it  ever  must  needs  be. 

"  If  you  have  seen  the  foul  matter,  you  certainly  have  despised 
it  even  more  than  I  do.  If  you  have  not,  there  is  no  harm  in 
your  being  aware  how  heartily  I  both  despise  and  abominate  it. 
There  might  even  have  been  some  talent  shown  in  it,  reminding 
us  of  your  predecessor's  rule  as  to  never  convicting  where  the 
body  is  not  foimd,  and  extending  this  generally  to  Corpus  delicti. 
I)ut  no  such  skill  appears,  only  violence  and  scurrility,  excusable 
in  a  brother  perhaps,  not  in  any  professional  ally. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  H.  B. 

"  I  am  getting  so  slowly  round  that  I  can  hardly  say  I  mend 
at  all." 
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CHAT.         I  think  the  Attorney  General  would  have  done  well  if  he 
liad  prosecuted,  as  there  ought   to   be   some   limit   to  the 


A.D.  1856.  invectives  against  public  functionaries  when  corruption  is 
imputed  to  them,  but  I  would  not  stir  in  the  matter,  for 
vituperation  gives  me  no  uneasines>j,  and  it  can  do  me  little 
damage  in  public  estimation  to  compare  me  to  Jeffereys  and 
Scroggs. 

From  his  retirement  at  Brougham  Hall,  Brougham  also 
wrote  to  me  the  following  letter  in  reference  to  the  bill 
which  the  Lords  had  passed,  and  which  was  then  pending  in 
the  Commons,  empowering  the  Crown  to  create  a  limited 
number  of  peers  for  life,  with  a  view  to  the  judicial  business 
of  the  Upper  House : — 

"Brongham,  14th  July,  1856. 

"  My  dear  C  J., — I  feel  with  you  how  very  awkward  the 
condition  of  the  House  of  Lords  is.  In  truth,  the  folly  of  Derby  in 
advertizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  appellate  Judicature  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil,  or  nearly  all.  The  Parke  peerage  began 
it,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  what  followed,  because  I  am  con- 
fident that  had  they  given  an  hereditary  peerage  immediately 
after  our  decision,  and  had  St.  Leonards  agreed  to  give  up  eternal 
disputation  (he  has  really  been  the  main  cause  of  the  clamour), 
we  might  have  gone  on  as  before.  The  vacation  will  produce 
some  calmer  discussion,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  how  little  ground 
there  has  been  for  the  main  charges  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  for  anything  being  done  now — I  mean  this  session 

— it  is  hopeless.  I  should  have  made  an  effort  to  attend  had 
there  been  the  least  possibility  of  anything.  But  I  have  been  only 
very  slowly  getting  round,  and  I  am  positively  forbidden  to  go 
back  to  business 

"  You  will  see,  a  p-opos  of  Lynch  law  and  United  States  abomi- 
nations, in  the  next '  Law  Eeview,'  a  full — or  at  least  a  sufficient 
— exposure  of  the  attacks  I  formerly  wrote  to  you  about,  and  an 
introductory  view  of  the  necessity  of  making  those  who  attack 
courts  do  it  in  their  own  name,  that  it  may  be  seen  if  they  aro 
angry  counsel,  attorneys,  or  parties. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  H.  Brougham." 

He  had  condcmnod  this  bill,  and  every  plan  proposed  for 
improving  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  our  court  of  (Z^ruzer 
ressori, — thinking  it  perfect  while  lie  sat  in  it. 
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I  am  now  glad  tliat  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Commons,     CHAP, 
for  althonjrli  tlie  iudicial  business  in  the  Lords  was  for  some 


time  longer  conducted  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  yet  a.d.  18.'j6. 
since  Brougham  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  attend  to  it, 
and  Pemberton  Leigh  has  been  created  a  peer  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Kingsdown,  public  confidence  in  this  tribunal  has 
been  restored,  and  I  hope  that  (Cairns,  the  new  Solicitor 
General,  becoming  Chancellor)  it  may  long  be  entitled  to 
public  confidence. 

Having  retreated  to  Hartrigge  in  the  autumn,  I  invited 
Brougham  to  visit  me  there  to  meet  Philpotts,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  whom  he  abused  so  terribly  in  his  famous  speech 
against  the  Durham  clergy,  but  with  whom,  as  well  as  John 
Wilson  Croker,  and  almost  all  his  former  Tory  antagonists, 
he  had  long  been  reconciled.  I  received  the  following 
courteous  answer : — 

"  Brougham,  21st  August,  1856. 

"  My  dear  C.  J., — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and 
hospitable  invitation,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  avail 
myself  of,  as  I  am  here  in  expectation  of  what  the  newspapers 
call  a  succession  of  visitors,  beginning  next  week  early,  and 
continuing  I  cannot  now  tell  how  long,  because  some  are  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

"  I  assure  yon  I  should  have  greatly  lelished  an  excursion  to 
your  quarter,  and  had  rather  have  met  the  Bishop,  an  old  North 
circuit  friend,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion,  than  even  the 
Judges  of  Scotch  Assize. 

"  But  I  should  still  more  have  desired  a  free  conference  with 
yon  on  House  of  Lords,  and  the  endless  blundere  committed 
there ;  and  I  woidd  fain  hope  that  we  still  may  meet  before  my 

soiithern  flight 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  PL  B. 

"  Kind  regards  to  Lady  S.,  hut  we  really  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  these  constant  passings  by  us." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  his  popularity  was  much  in- 
creased. There  issued  from  the  press  a  ponderous  volume 
entitled  'Lord  Brougham's  Acts,'  with  panegyrical  notes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Editor,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot.  In  this 
were  contained  all  my  Acts  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law 
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CHAP,     of  l\oal  Property,  and  all  Lord  Tenterden's  Act?,  and  almost 
all  the  Law  Kefonn  Acts  passed  for  the  last  thirty  years. 


A.D.  1856.  One  man  reclaimed  a  portion  of  the  stolen  goods — asserting 
himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  bill  for  permitting  parties  in 
a  civil  cause  to  be  witnesses — but  the  rest  of  the  body  plun- 
dered remained  quiescent,  and  the  newspapers  placed 
Brougham  as  a  law-giver  above  Solon,  Justinian,  or  Napoleon 
the  Great.  This  volume  was  dedicated  to  Brougham  himself 
— with  his  "  kind  permission  " — but  let  us  hope  that  when 
he  kindly  gave  the  permission  he  was  unacquainted  with  its 
contents. 

For  years  he  had  been  President  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society — which  he  worked  as  a  literary  engine  by  its  organ 
the  '  Law  Review.'  This  Society  being  comparatively  ob- 
scure, he  panted  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  and  was 
gratified  by  the  establishment  of  the  Social  Science  Society, 
which  embraced  among  its  members  Lord  John  Russell  and 
many  other  distinguished  politicians  and  authors  ;  which  was 
divided  into  sections  for  the  consideration  of  all  subjects 
connected  with  social  improvement,  comprehending  juris- 
prudence ;  and  which  was  to  hold  aggregate  meetings  once  a 
vear  in  some  great  provincial  town  for  lectures  and  debates. 
A.D.  1857  The  first  meeting  was  at  Birmingham,  and  here  Brougham 
acquired  immense  renown.  Like  Bottom  in  'Midsummer 
Kight's  Dream,'  he  was  eager  to  play  all  the  parts  himself. 
He  assigned  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
but  he  retained  for  himself  National  Education,  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  the  Diftusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  For  a  week  together  he  extem- 
porised on  these  topics  to  crowded  and  admiring  audiences, 
and  at  this  dead  season  of  the  year  the  editors  of  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  kingdom  were  delighted  to  fill  their 
columns  with  his  harangues. 

These  exercitations  and  plaudits  had  a  very  salutary  effect 
both  on  his  mind  and  body.  From  the  languor  of  rural  life 
he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  deep  depression,  and  his  family 
were  most  seriously  alarmed.  Several  common  friends  who 
came  to  me  from  visiting  him  at  Brougham  Hall  decliuvd 
that  he  never  appeared  till  dinner  was  announced ;  that  ho 
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sat  silent  at  table,  liaidly  tasting  any  food,  and  that  he  left     CHAP, 
them  abru})tly  before  the  ladies  had  withdrawn.     When  I  __ll__ 


returned  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  November,  I  found 
him  in  high  health  and  spirits — delighted  with  his  soeiolo- 
gical  achievements. 

The  following  year  (1858)  the  Society  met  at  Liverpool,    a.d.  1858. 
and  President  Brougham  again,  for  a  week,  pleased  himself 
and  the  multitude  as  much  as  before — again  having  Lord 
John  Kussell  to  play  second  fildle  to  him. 

Li  the  autumn  of  this  year  Brougham  likewise  obtained 
})rodigious  ne\vs])apcr  applause  for  an  oration  he  delivered 
on  Newton  at  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  of  the  great 
philosopher  erected  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  I  really 
believe  that  the  oration  was  very  well  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  although  it  can  have  no  permanent  interest. 

The  generation  of  journalists  whom  Brougham,  when 
Chancellor,  flattered  and  disappointed,  and  who  long  had  their 
revenge  upon  him  by  systematically  extenuating  his  merits 
and  exaggerating  his  faults,  has  passed  away,  and  the  public 
are  now  disposed  to  give  credit  to  his  own  assertions  re- 
specting himself — that  he  has  ever  been  consistent  in  his 
principles  and  disinterested  in  his  conduct,  and  that  since  he 
resigned  the  Great  Seal,  never  wishing  to  engage  in  party 
strife,  he  has  patriotically  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  laws  and  institutions.  If  he  were  to  die  while 
this  impression  remains  upon  the  public  mind,  I  should  not 
bo  surprised  if  he  were  to  be  bui-ied  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  attending  his  funeral. 

AVhen  Parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  February  in  a.d.  18o9, 
the  present  year  (1859)  Brougham,  as  usual,  came  from 
Cannes  to  be  present,  and  he  made  several  judicious  and 
useful  speeches  upon  the  wickedness  of  France  and  Austria 
in  gt)ing  to  war  without  any  casus  helli,  and  on  the  importance 
of  the  entente  cordiale  between  England  and  France  being 
preserved.  To  show  his  imjmrtiality,  he.  lavished  his  advice 
both  upon  the  opposition  and  the  ministers.  He  strongly 
remonstrated  with  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon 
against  their  visit  to  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  at  Com- 
piegne,  and  he  pointed  out  to  Lord  Mulmesbury,  the  Foreign 
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CHAP.     Secretary,  bow  tbe  negotiations  should  be  conducted  with  the 
IX. 
^  continental  powers  for  the  preservation  of  peace.     He  was 

A.D.  1859.  disposed  to  take  Lord  Derby's  Government  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  but,  his  suggestions  not  being  very  submissively 
received,  and  tired  of  hearing  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Lord  Kingsdown's  opinion  now  always  prevails,  about 
the  middle  of  March  he  suddenly  started  for  his  chateau  in 
Provence,  where  he  now  is.  He  intimated  his  intention  to 
return  to  London  immediately  after  Easter,  but  if  he  should 
do  so  he  will  find  that  Parliament  has  been  dissolved,  and 
that  the  energies  of  the  nation  are  absorbed  in  a  general 
election.  Before  he  went  he  declared  himself  very  emphati- 
cally to  be  against  any  further  organic  change  in  our  repre- 
sentative system,  and  I  think  he  may  be  considered  the 
leader  of  the  anti-reformers  ;  for  the  present  ministers, 
although  Tories  in  their  hearts,  being  so  weak,  dare  not 
venture  to  profess  or  to  act  upon  Tory  principles. 

I  here  stop  for  the  present.  My  memoir  cannot  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  some  further  account  of  his  writings ; 
an  estimate  of  his  character ;  and  a  survey  of  the  influence 
he  has  exercised  upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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POSTSCRIPT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  summary  of  Lord  Brougham's  character  which  my 
father  had  intended  to  add  was  never  written.  I  find  only  a 
i'vw  scattorod  memoranda  in  liis  handwriting  of  the  heads 
lUKhn-  which  it  ^\  as  probably  to  be  divided,  as  : — "  Mental 
<iualities :  vigour,  elasticity,  activity  of  mind,  memory,  power 
of  api)lieation,  })ower  of  reasoning."  "Moral  qualities: 
amiable  in  private  life,  good  brother,  fond  father,  obliging, 
jealous.  Ruin  of  Brougham :  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
2>rescnt  applause,  desire  to  astonish,  and  to  obtain  credit 
ior  more  learning,  knowledge,  and  talent,  than  he  possessed." 
"  Literature."  "  Authorship."  "  Education,  Slavery,  and 
Charities."  "  His  character  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords."  "His  judgments."  "His  marriage; — death  of  his 
daughter."  "  His  friendships :  Jeftrey,  Horner,  Sydney  Smith, 
Mackintosh — all  broken — Romilly  an  exception — and  Den- 
man."  One  memorandum  refers  to  a  "  character  of  Brougham 
in  the  '  Life  of  Romilly.' "     The  following  is  the  passage 

alluded  to  : — "  March  20,  1816 Brougham  is  a  man 

of  the  most  splendid  talents  and  the  most  extensive  acquire- 
ments, and  he  has  used  the  ample  means  which  he  possesses 
most  usefully  for  mankind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  the  cause  of  the  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  that  of  the  friends  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  education  among  the  poor,  or  to  praise  too 
highly  his  endeavours  to  serve  the  oppressed  inhabitants 
of  Poland.  How  much  is  it  to  bo  lamented  that  his  want  of 
judgment  and  of  prudence  should  prevent  his  great  talents, 
and  such  good  intentions,  from  being  as  great  a  blessing  to 
mankind  as  they  ought  to  be."  * 

*  '  Life  of  Romilly,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  237.  In  a  codicil  to  Sir  S.  Romilly 's  will, 
dated  October,  1818  (to  -which  also  one  of  my  father's  memoranda  refers), 
after  leavhig  his  pajiors  ou  Criminal  Law  to  IMi*.  Whishaw,  he  adds:  "If  it 
were  not  to  suit  him  to  undertake  such  a  task,  perhaps  my  friend  Mr. 
Uroiigham,  who  finds  time  for  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  hajipiness,  would  he  ahlc,  notwithstanding  his  uumcrou.^ 
ccoiipatious,  to  iierform  this  office  of  friendship."' 
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XiOrd  Brougham's  life  was  prolonged  for  nine  years  from 
the  date  at  which  this  3Iemoir  stops,  a  few  weeks  after  Avhich 
my  father  was  himself  appointed  Chancellor.  During  the 
two  years  that  he  held  the  Great  Seal  perfect  peace  and 
amity  reigned  between  him  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  they 
were  sitting  together  hearing  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  last  day  on  which  my  father  presided  there,  and  the 
last  but  one  of  his  life — Friday,  the  21st  of  June,  1861.  This 
was  alluded  to  by  Lord  Brougham  in  a  speech  which  he 
made  on  the  Monday  following  in  the  House  of  Lords,  warmly 
bearing  his  testimony  to  "the  great  judicial  talents"  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  who  had  so  suddenly  been  removed 
from  the  midst  of  them. 

During  his  remaining  years  Lord  Brougham  retired  more 
and  more  from  political  strife,  and  devoted  his  energy  and 
activity  to  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 
He  was  elected  President  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this 
Society  which  were  held  successively  at  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
London,  Edinburgh,  York,  and  Sheffield,  and  at  all  these 
places  he  delivered  long  addresses.  His  strength,  however, 
Avas  gradually  declining,  and  the  last  gathering  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  he  attended  was  at  Manchester,  in  1866. 

He  continued  his  j)ractice  of  migrating  for  a  part  of  every 
year  to  Cannes.  He  spent  his  last  winter  at  his  favourite 
Chateau  Eleanor  Louise,  and  there  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1868,  in  his  90th  year. 
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CHAPTER  III.  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  BROUGHAM. 


August,  1857. — Since  writing  the  above  account  of  Queen 
Caroline's  proceedings  on  her  return  to  England,  I  have 
been  favoured  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Truro  with  a  perusal  of 
the  originals  of  the  following  correspondence  between  the 
Queen  and  George  IV.  respecting  her  j\Iajesty's  name  being 
inserted  in  the  Liturgy,  and  her  presence  at  the  King's 
Drawing-room  and  at  his  Coronation,  The  original  letters 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Truro  as  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Executors.  The  draughts  of  the  Queen's  letters  are  in  the 
Queen's  own  handwriting,  and  seem  to  be  her  own  com- 
position from  the  bad  spelling  and  ungrammatical  English, 
but  they  were  no  doubt  afterwards  corrected  by  her  counsel 
or  other  advisers. 

The  Queen  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

"  Brandenburgh  House,  18th  of  March,  1821. 
"  The  Queen  Communicates  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  in  Conse- 
quence that  Queen  has  not  Received  any  answer  relatif  to  her  last 
letter,  which  she  wrote  on  the  3th  of  March,  the  Queen  Requests 
Lord  Liverpool  to  infurme  his  Majesty  the  King  that  the  Queens 
intentions  is  to  present  herself  in  Terson  at  the  Kings  Drawing 
room  to  have  the  opportunity  of  Presenting  a  Petition  of  obtaining 
her  Rights  that  the  Queens  Name  should  be  Restored  to  the 
Liturg)'  a^  her  Predecessors. 

"  Caroline  R." 

Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Queen. 

"  Fife  House,  19th  March,  1821. 

"  Lord  Livei-pool  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  Queen  that  the 
letter  which  he  received  on  the  3rd  inst.  was  immediately  laid 
before  the  King ;  but  as  His  Majesty  saw  no  reason  for  altering 
his   determination  upon  the  principal   question  of  the  T.iturgy 
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referred  to  in  it,  and  as  the  Queen  concluded  Her  letter  by 
saj'ing  that  '  She  suhmitted  Herself  entirely  to  His  Majesty's  de- 
cision,' the  King  did  not  consider  any  answer  to  be  requisite. 

"  Lord  Liverpool  is  now  commanded  to  state  that  the  King 
must  decline  receiving  the  Queen  at  His  Drawing-room ;  but  he 
will  be  ready  to  receive  any  Petition  or  Eepresentation  the  Queen 
may  be  desirous  of  bringing  before  Him,  through  Ijord  Liver- 
pool, or  thi'ough  the  Secretary  of  State." 

Tlie  Queen  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

"  Brandenbirrgli  House,  the  19th  of  March,  1821. 

"  The  Queen  is  much  Surprised  at  the  Contents  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool letter  and  is  anxious  to  know  from  Lord  Liverpool  if  his 
Majesty  has  Commanded  him  to  forbid  the  Queen  from  appearing 
at  his  Drawing  Koom,  or  merely  to  prevent  her  Majesty  pre- 
senting Her  Petition  in  Person  to  the  King. 

"  The  Restoration  of  the  Queens  name  to  the  Liturgy  being 
first  and  only  favor  the  Queen  had  ever  Solicited  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, she  trusts  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  acquiesce  in,  and 
she  most  Ernestly  Prays  his  Majesty  to  grant, 

«  Carolixe  E." 

Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Queen. 

"Fife  House,  20th  March,  1821. 

"  Lord  Liverpool  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  Queen's  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  and  as  the  Queen  puts  to  him 
the  question  '  Whether  His  Majest}'  has  commanded  Lord  Liver- 
pool to  forbid  the  Queen  from  appearing  at  His  Drawing  Eoom, 
or  merely  to  prevent  Her  Majesty  from  presenting  her  Petition 
in  person  to  the  King ' — Lord  Liverpool  is  under  the  necessity 
of  stating  that,  the  King  having  the  clear  and  undoubted  right  to 
reECulate  his  own  Drawing  Eoom  in  such  manner  as  He  may  think 
proper,  His  Alajesty  feels  it  impossible,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  permit  the  Queen  to  be  present  at  it ;  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool begs  farther  to  add  that  the  King  will  be  ready  to  receive 
any  communications  the  Queen  may  have  to  lay  before  Him,  as 
heretofore,  through  the  channel  of  His  Government. 

'*  Lord  Liverpool  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  Queen's  letter 
of  yesterday  before  the  King  ;  but  after  the  determination  of  His 
Majesty,  so  repeatedly  and  recently  announced,  on  the  question 
of  the  Liturgy,  Lord  Liverpool  cannot  hold  out  any  expectations 
to  the  Queen  that  His  Majesty's  decision  on  this  subject  will  un- 
dergo any  alteration." 
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Lord  TJrerpool  to  the  Queen. 

'=  Fife  House,  March  21st,  1821. 

"  Lord  Liverpool  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  Queen's  note  of  this  day,  together  with  a  sealed  Petition 
addressed  to  the  King. 

"Lord  Liverpool  has  obeyed  the  Queen's  commands  in  for- 
warding the  Petition  immediately  to  the  King." 

Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Queen. 

"  Fife  House,  JLxrch  23rd,  1821. 

"  Lord  Liverpool  has  received  the  King's  commands  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  Queen's  Petition. 

"  Ilis  Majesty  has  commanded  Lord  Liverpool  to  inform  the 
Queen,  in  answer  to  it,  that  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the 
Liturgy  in  the  month  of  Febniary  of  last  year  was  not  taken  by 
His  Majesty  without  the  fullest  consideration  ;  and  the  King 
regrets  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  adding  that  nothing  has 
since  occurred  which  can  induce  His  Majesty  to  depaii;  from  the 
decision  then  adopted." 

The  Queen  to  the  King. 

"Sunday,  29th  April,  1821. 

"  The  Queen  from  Circumstances  being  obliged  to  remain  in 
England,  Her  Majesty  requests  the  King  will  be  pleased  to  Com- 
mand those  ladies  of  the  first  Eank  His  Majesty  may  think  the 
most  proper  in  this  Eealms  to  attend  the  Queen  on  the  day  of 
the  Coronation,  which  Her  Majesty  is  informed  is  now  fixed,  and 
also  to  Name  those  Ladies  which  will  be  required  to  bear  Her 
Majesty's  train  on  that  day. 

"The  Queen  being  particularly  anxious  to  submitt  to  the  good 
Taste  of  His  Majesty  most  earnestly  entreats  the  King  to  informe 
the  Queen  in  what  dress  His  Majesty  wishes  the  Queen  to  appear 
in  on  that  day  of  the  coronation, 

"  Carolfne  R." 

The  Queen  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

"  Brandenburgh  Hou.se,  May  5th,  1821. 
"  The  Queen   is  much  Surprised  at  Lord  Liverpool's  answer, 
and  a.ssures  the  Earle  that  the  Queen  is  determined  to  attend  at 
the  Coronation,  Her  Majesty  considering  it  as  one  of  Her  Rights 
and  Priveledges  which  the  Queen  is  resolved  ever  to  Maintain. 

"  The  Queen  requests  Lord  Liverpool  to  Communicate  the  above 
to  His  Majesty." 

2  Q  2 
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"  Wliitehall,  July  13th. 
"  Madam, — I  have  laid  before  the  King  your  Majesty's  letter  to 
me  of  the  11th  of  this  month,  which  states  that  your  Majesty  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  inform  me  that  it  is  your  Majesty's  inten- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  19th,  the  day  fixed  for  His  Majesty's 
Coronation,  and  you  therefore  demand  that  a  siiitable  place  may 
be  appropriated  for  your  Majest}' ;  and  I  am  commanded  by  the 
King  to  refer  your  Majesty  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  letter  of 
the  7th  of  May  last,  and  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  that  it  is  not 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  application  contained 
in  your  Majest3''s  letter."* 

*  Lord  Liverpool's  letters  are  all  in  his  own  handwriting ;  but  this,  which  I 
presume  is  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of  Queen 
Caroline,  and  the  signature  is  omitted. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  475, 1. 14  from  bottom, /or  "Solicitor-General,"  read  "Master  of  the  Kolls." 
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ABnOT.  ADAM. 


Abbot,  Archbishop,  protests  against  the 
divorce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  ii. 
2G1 ;  ungenerous  prosecution  of,  forman- 
sLiughter,  475:  death  of,  541. 

Abdication,  confereuce  about,  1689,  iv. 
2G,  [)(),  91. 

A  Becket,  Thomas,  parentage,  i.  62 ; 
echiciition,  G3.  64  ;  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, 64,  65 ;  Chancellor,  66 ;  stories 
of,  by  Fitz-Stephen,  67-73  ;  embassy  to 
France,  70;  military  prowess,  73,75; 
liis  vindication  of  royal  prerogative, 
75;  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  77-79; 
resigns  Great  Seal,  80;  rupture  with 
the  King,  80,  81 ;  Constitutions  nf  Cla- 
rendon, 82-84 ;  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced,  85,  86;  flight,  residence 
abroad.  87,  88 ;  interview  with  the 
King,  89-91;  reacluis  England,  92; 
triumphant  I'cception  in  Canterbury 
and  London,  93  ;  assassinated,  94,  96  ; 
a  martyr,  97 ;  discanonized  by  quo 
warranto,  97,  98  ;  various  estimates  of 
his  character,  98-101  ;  principle  in- 
volved in  the  (juarrel  witli  Henry,  101 ; 
his  letters,  102. 

Abehckomby.  Kight  Hon.  J.,  censured 
by  Lord  Eldon,  vii.  409;  exjilaiiation 
by,  in  House  of  Commons,  411,  417, 
note  ;  Speaker,  418 ;  created  a  peer,  ih. ; 
Chief  13aron  in  Scotland,  520,  note ; 
Speaker  of  tlie  Commons,  1835;  Lord 
Lymlhursfs  address  to,  viii.  96. 

Abehdeex,  Ijord,  mischievous  church  po- 
licy of,  viii.  151;  seconds  a  motion  on 
the  question  of  Italian  refugees  172; 
government  of,  179  ;  too  forbearing 
with  Ilu.-sia,  180 ;  urged  to  greater 
vigour,  188;  fall  of  ministry,  190;  ca- 
lamities induced  by  his  ill-advised 
policv,  532  ;  throws  out  a  Scotch  Mar- 
riage" Bill,  .'")57. 

,  Provost  of,  hanged  by  a  Chief 

Justiciar,  i.  5.  note. 

Abhouheks,  faction  of  the,  iii.  459;  pro- 
ceedings against,  460 ;  Jeffreys  a  par- 
tisan of,  526. 


Abingdon,  Earl  of,  apology  of,  for  libel, 
iv.  135  ;  imprisonment  of,  v.  249.  note. 

•  borough,  election  for,  iv.  448- 

450. 

Abixgeu,  Lord,  ability  as  an  advocate, 
v.  523,  note  ;  only  Ciii:f  Baron  raised 
to  peerage,  vi.  121,  note:  recollections 
of  Lord  Erskine,  450 ;  thanked  by 
ministers  for  tlu^  conviction  of  Hunt, 
vii.  3.")],  note;  Welsli  Judicature  Act 
prepared  by,  519;  practice  of  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  viii.  24 ;  open- 
ing made  by  his  appointment  as  At- 
torney-General, 3.")3 ;  appointed  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  460. 

'Absalom  and  Achitopiiel'  composed  to 
jjiocure  the  execution  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, iii.  368. 

Abuses,  legal,  report  on  in  1740,  v.  64. 

Academy  of  Physics,  society  foimded  by 
Brougham,  viii.  234. 

AccoiNTANT-fiencral,  office  of,  instituted 
in  Chancery,  iv.  639. 

Acci'RSii,  Francisnns,  ambas.sador  from 
Edward  I.  to  the  pope  and  King  of 
France,  i.  177,  note ;  lectures  on  civil 
law  at  Oxford,  ih. 

AcKnoYD  V.  Srnithson,  victory  of  Lord 
Eldon.  vii.  .54-56. 

Acton  Bnrnel,  Statute  of,  i.  166,  170 ; 
architectural  remains  and  picturesque 
situation  of,  166,  note :  parliament 
held  at,  170 ;  ca.stle  of,  170,  note ;  de- 
scent of  estates  in,  176,  note. 

Acts,  the  Six,  unconstitutional  code  of, 
passed,  vi.  640. 

of  the  Restoration  Parliament,  iii. 

206-208. 

Adaiu,  Sir  R.,  memorable  mission  of,  to 
the  Empress  Catherine,  iv.  335. 

Adasi,  Lord  Commissioner,  recollections 
bv,  of  Lord  Loughborough,  vi.  27,  49, 
90,  note;  111,  note;  341;  of  Lord 
Erskine,  403,  630,  note;  counsel  for 
Lord  Melville,  578. 

le    Clerk,    letters    of    rei 

granted  to,  by  Chancery,  i.  210. 
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Adams,  John,  national  feeling  of,  viii.  3. 

Addingtox,  see  Sid  mouth. 

Addison,  Et,  Hon.  Joseph,  noble  reflec- 
tions by,  on  the  life  of  Sir  T.  More,  i. 
5S3 ;  residence  of,  ii.  27 ;  on  tlie  style 
of  Bacon,  442;  extracts  from  the  Free- 
holder by,  iii.  173,  note ;  cliaracter  of 
Lord  Somers  by,  iv.  62,  86,  165  ;  verses 
to  Lord  Somers,  133;  annuity  from 
William  III.,  135  ;  foreign  travels, 
ih. ;  flight  from  France,  169,  note ; 
deprived  of  his  pension,  174;  elected 
to  Kit-Cat  Club,  175  ;  eloge  of  Somers 
by,  176,  191,  224;  dedications  of  the 
'Spectator,'  217;  intimacy  with  Swift, 
226,  note ;  tragedy  of  Cato  applauded 
by  Whigs  and  Tories,  323;  secretary 
to  the  Lords  Justices  on  the  dtath  of 
Queen  Anne,  344 ;  rupture  with  Steel, 
396 ;  sentiment  of  Pope  to,  v.  639,  note. 

Adelaide,  Queen,  popularity  of,  factiously 
used,  viii.  119 ;  accused  of  breaking  up 
the  Government  of  1834,  458. 

Admiralty,  juiisdiction  of  the  Chan- 
cellors in,  iii.  397 ;  Court  Bill,  causes 
of  its  rejection,  viii.  503. 

Adolphus,  J.,  History  of  England  by,  ac- 
count of  appointment  and  death  of 
Charles  Yorke  in,  v.  429;  accuracy 
of,  praised  by  George  III.,  v.  548,  note ; 
viii.  170 ;  talents  of  Tliurluw  and 
Loughborough  contrasted  by,  vi.  91 ; 
State  Trials  of  1794  censured — blames 
the  attack  on  Franklin  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 111 ;  on  trial  of  Peltier,  545, 
note. 

Adrian  VI.,  Pope,  election  of,  i.  469. 

Adclphus,  Chancellor  to  King  Edgar,  i. 
36. 

Adultery,  parliamentary  debates  and 
decisions  respecting,  v.  540;  vi.  324- 
329,  504 ;  vii.  137,  152. 

'  Advancement  of  Learning,'  by  Bacon, 
ii.  338. 

Advocate,  an  accomplished,  defined  by 
Lord  Cnmpl)ell,  vi.  677. 

Advocates,  Faculty  of,  mode  of  entering, 
viii.  236. 

Agricultvral  distress,  heresies  inducing, 
viii.  338,  339. 

Aids,  when  claimable  by  the  king  as 
feudal  lord  from  his  subjects,  i.  516, 
note. 

Alhert,  II.E.H.  Prince,  enrolled  a 
Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  iv.  666; 
marriage  of,  annouuivd,  viii.  511. 

Alojck,  John,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Chan- 
cellor to  Hunry  VII.,  i.  414  ;  learning 
and  experience,  415;  Bishop  of  Ely, 
il). ;  founds  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
416. 

Alciin,  reputation  of.  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxfms  for  learning  and  ability,  1.  82. 


Alden,  first  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  life  and 
miracles  of,  i.  44. 

Aldekson,  Baron,  notices  of,  v.  483,  note ; 
verses  by,  484,  note  ;  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
substitute  in  Equity  business  of  the 
Exchequer,  viii.  72. 

Alemore,  Lord,  dignified  eloquence  of, 
vi.  22,  note. 

Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  death  of, 
i.  173. 

,  Emperor  of  Russia,  ingenu- 
ous remark  of,  on  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition, iv.  573 ;  remonstrance  respecting 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  vii.  311. 

■  III.,  Pope,  protected  by  Louis 


VII.,  rivalry  of,  with  Victor  IV.,  i.  81 ; 
abrogates  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, 84 ;  generous  reception  of  a  Becket 
by,  87 ;  obtains  possession  of  Home,  88  ; 
mandate  from,  105. 

Bishop   of    Lincoln,  Chan- 


cellor, extravagant  habits,  i.  53 ;  jour- 
neys to  Home,  60  ;  founds  several  con- 
vents, jealousy  of  the  king,  imprisoned, 
deatli,  ib. 

Chief    Baron,    anecdote    of 


Baron  Perrin  related  by,  v.  197,  note  ; 
an  anomalous  office  as  Vice-Chancellor 
entrusted  to,  viii.  52  ;  resigns  his  judge- 
ship, 70. 

Alfred,  King,  erroneous  statement  of 
Lord  Coke  as  to  Court  of  Cliancery  in 
the  reign  of,  i.  3;  tuition  and  travels 
with  St.  Swithin.  30. 

Alfric,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  Chancellor 
to  Ethelred,  i.  86. 

Alien  Act  of  1792,  provisions  of,  vi.  223 ; 
Bill  to  continue,  viii.  21. 

Aliens,  law  touching,  defined,  ii.  245; 
discussions  on  a  Bill  aflecting,  viii.  202- 
204. 

All  Sorts  College,  qualification  for  Fel- 
lows of,  iv.  650,  note. 

All  the  Talents,  administration  of,  vi. 
583-593 ;  vii.  190. 

Allen,  secretaiy  to  Lord  Holland,  viii. 
259. 

Alliance,  the  Triple,  policy  of,  iii.  283, 
307 ;  the  Grand,  victorious  results  of, 
iv.  199:  specific  objects  of,  207,  321; 
unpopuhu'ity  of,  214;  plans  of,  247; 
vi.  278. 

Almanacs,  act  imposing  a  stamp  on,  v. 
474 ;  legal  proceedings  respecting,  vi.403. 

Almanza,  battle  of,  results,  vi.  119. 

Alstan,  Bisliop  of  Sherborne,  commands 
armies  against  the  Danes,  i.  32, 33. 

Althorp,  Lord,  historical  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  viii.  356 ;  suggests  postponing 
a  Uiotion  for  Parliamentary  Keform, 
371 ;  protests  against  military  tri- 
bunals, resigns,  432 ;  gives  occasion 
tn  a  quarrel  with  the  '  Times,'  441. 
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Alvanley,  Ijord,  Miister  of  tlio  Rolls,  v. 
G(I2  ;  vii  84  ;  alilu  juilyjinciit.s  liy,  vi. 
237;  disliked  by  Lmil  Tliuilo  v,  521*. 
642,  (j5j;  iniulo  JSolicitor-Gi'iieial  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  vii.  75 ;  on  Xorthtrii  Circuit, 
181 ;  created  a  Peer,  338;  question  of, 
on  tiie  Lichfield  House  Tienty,  viii. 
4(J8. 

Ajihassadous,  ■fthy  freed  from  arrest,  iv. 
(J(J8.  GG'J. 

Amblku,  meagre  reports  by,  v.  190, 
2G3. 

AjiBUESBrRY,  convent  of,  Queeu  Elea- 
nor's retirement  to,  i.  140. 

Amelia,  Princess,  residence  of,  iv.  3G. 

Amekica,  matrimonial  disputes  decided 
by  Chancery  in,  i.  G5l),  note;  supe- 
riority of  talent  possessed  bj'  tlie  senate 
in,  iv.  4G4,  note;  limited  powers  of 
legi:^lature  in,  v.  112,  7iote ;  JStamp  Act 
repealed,  201 ;  fatal  tax  on  tea  im- 
ported into,  2i)8 ;  vi.  112;  separation 
of,  encouraged  by  the  speeches  of 
Lords  Ciiatliani  and  Camden,  v.  25G, 
note;  war  with,  opinions  respecting, 
298 ;  imprudent  measures  affecting, 
460,  461 ;  non-iatercourse,  act  against, 
462 ;  declaration  of  independence  by, 
ib. ;  conciliation  with,  recommended, 
464,  note;  attempted,  299;  vi.  77; 
aversion  of  (jeorge  III.  to  a  separation 
with,  v.  475  ;  aided  by  France,  536; 
memorable  petition  from,  vi.  105 ; 
speiclies against,  116 ;  anxiety  respect- 
ing war  with,  119  ;  active  prosecution 
of  war  with,  127 ;  defective  state  of 
British  army  during  war  with,  383; 
distinguished  men  given  to  England 
by,  viii.  3. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  debates  on,  v.  631 ; 
vi.  329,  5'oS ;  scenes  in  Paris  during, 
541-543;  rupture  of,  545. 

Ammoniis,  correspondence  of,  with  Sir 
T.  More,  i.  456;  praise  by,  of  Wolsey 
as  Judge,  465,  note. 

Amos,  A.,  '  De  Laudibus '  edited  by, 
i.  372,  ttote. 

Amii'hill,  the  residence  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine after  her  banishment  from  Court, 
i.  560. 

Ajisterdam,  hospitable  reception  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  by  tiie  municijjality  of,  iii. 
375. 

Anderson,  Chief  Justice,  parliament 
opened  by,  ii.  134. 

,  Kev.  Dr.,  pi  oceedmg  by,  against 

David  Hume,  vi.  19. 

Andoveij,  darter  granted  to  the  monks 
of,  by  the  Conqueror,  i.  45. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  witty  remark  of,  ii. 
249,  note. 

Anglo-Norman  period,  position  of  the 
Cliancellor  during,  i.  4,  5. 


Anglo-Saxons.  Chancellors  appointed  by, 
i.  3;  towns,  villages,  and  institutions 
founded  by.  31 ;  dchtiiied  to  be  a  nu- 
merous and  i)Owertul  race.  ih.  note; 
Church  endowid  with  tithes  by,  33; 
vitality  of  Imgnage  and  institutions 
of,  41,  note;  females  not  allowed  to 
reign  over,  54 ;  recreations  forbidden 
to,  64  ;  delight  of,  on  the  elevation  of 
k  Becket,  (jti;  oppression  of,  by  the 
Normans,  81 ;  language  of,  proscribed, 
ib. ;  general  dejiressiou  of,  in  tlie  reign 
of  Riciiard,  108,  109;  courted  by  the 
Normans,  113. 

Animals,  acts  for  preventing  cruelty  to, 
vi.  607 ;  affection  of  Lord  Erskine  for, 
617. 

Anjou,  Geoffry,  Count  of,  marriage  of,  i. 
54. 

An-nals  of  the  Stage,  extracts  from,  ii. 
513. 

Anne,  Queen,  appoints  a  Bishop  to  be 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  i.  44,  7iote;  flight  of 
to  Nottingham,  iii.  575 ;  reconciliation 
with  William  III.,  iv.  125;  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  the  Whig  party, 
173 ;  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  199 ; 
secret  conferences  with  Harley,  2<i3 ; 
quarrel  with  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
ib. ;  shocked  by  tlie  doctrines  pro- 
pounded on  the  trial  of  Saclieverell, 
207;  changes  of  IMiuistry  made  by, 
1'09;  malignant  nature  of  libels  pub- 
lished in  reign  of,  211 ;  creates  twelve 
peerages  in  one  day,  214,  note;  sudden 
death  of,  218;  purity  of  manners  at 
Court  of,  230 ;  exchided  from  the  Com- 
missions of  Regency  by  William  III., 
246;  her  selection  of  Cliancellor  on 
her  accession,  216.  247;  improvement 
in  administration  of  ciiminal  justice  at 
the  accession  of,  2."i5;  proscription  of 
tiie  Whigs  by,  287;  coimcils  held  by 
on  Sunday  evenings,  294  ;  subjection 
to  Duchess  of  M  irlborough,  315 ; 
licentiousness  of  the  pre^s  in  the  reign 
of,  323,  note ;  character  of,  by  Ducliess 
of  i\larlborowgh,  329 ;  graceful  de- 
livery of  Royal  Speeches  by,  351 ; 
sketch  of  her  Tory  Ministry,  468 ;  en- 
lightened Jacobites  in  the  reign  of, 
470 ;  anxiety  for  the  succession  of  the 
Pretender,  473. 

of  Bohemia,  betrothed  to  Richard 

IL,  i.  284. 

of  Cleves,  marriage  of  with  Henry 

VIII.,  i.  619;  divorce,  621-623. 

Anselm,  Arcliliishop  of  Canterbury,  ap- 
pointed by  William  Rufus,  i.  48;  dis- 
pute with  touching  inve-stitures,  52. 

Anson,  Lord  Admiral,  marriage  of,  vi. 
265. 

Anstey,  Pleaders'  Guide,  extracts  from. 
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iii.  455,    505,  509 ;    iv.  243,   note ;   v. 

226. 
Answers,  written,  to  Bills  in  Chancery, 

established,  i.  399. 
*  Axti-Jacobin  Keview,'  contributors  to, 

vi.  351. 
Apophthegms,    collection    of,    by    Lord 

Bacon,  ii.  427. 
Apparel,  statute  against  excess  of,  i.  30 ; 

396. 
Appeal  from  the  Chancellor's  decision, 

i.  13 ;  of  murder,  odious  system  of  re- 
venge abolished,  iv.  281, 7wte ;  vii.  115 ; 

allowed,  114. 
Appeals  from  Court  of  Session  allowed, 

V.  61 ;  decided  by  commission,  viii.  52  ; 

advantage  of  Lord  Brougham  in  deal- 
ing with,  viii.  421. 
Appropriation  Clause,  Lord  Brougliam's 

opinion  on,  viii.  429. 
Apslet  House,    Piccadilly,   erected   by 

Lord    Chancellor    Bathurst,    v.    477, 

note. 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull  by,  iv. 

145. 
Arc,  Joan  of,  trial  and  condemnation,  i. 

341. 
Archer,  Justice,  incompetency  as  Judge, 

iii.  441,  442. 
Archy.  the  king's   fool,  punishment  of, 

ii.  550. 
Arden  Pepper,  see  Lord  Alvanley. 
Aefastcs,  Bishop  of  Helmstadt,  Chan- 
cellor and  Bishop  of  Thetford  in  Nor- 
folk, i.  45. 
Argyll,   Duke   of,   opposes   Edinburgh 

Disfranchisement   Bill,  v.  68  ;   imfair 

trial  before,  110.  note. 
Arlington,     Earl     of,     influence    over 

Charles  II.,  iii.  215. 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  defeat  of,  ii.  167. 
Arjiagnac,   Count   of,   ambassadors    aji- 

pointed  to  treat  with,  bv  Henry  VI.,  i. 

24. 
Armata,  by  Lord  Erskine,  ii.  441 ;  vi. 

621. 
Arms  of  England  altered,  vi.  295. 
Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas,    execution   of, 

without  trial,  iii.  494. 
Army,  pamphlet,  by  Lord  Somcrs,  urging 

necessity  of  a  .small  standing,  iv.  137, 

J38  ;  by  Lord  Erskine,  on  abuses  in,  vi. 

380 ;  defective  state  during  American 

war,  383. 
Arm  LPH,  Chancellor  to  Henry  I.,  i.  57. 
Array,   memorable  commission  of,   iii. 

136. 
Arthur,  King  of  England,  appoints  a 

Chancellor,  i.  3. 

■ ,  Prince,  murder  of,  i.  123. 

Articles,    Six.   bloody  bill   of,  i.  618; 

crui]  and  arbitrary  conditions  of  op- 

l)0sf  d  by  Cranmer,  ib.  ;  mitred  Abbots 


and  Priors  ejected  from  Parliament  by, 
ib.  ;  law  of,  executed  with  frightful 
vigour.  624  ;  framed  against  Lutlieran- 
ism,  636,  640;  punisiiment  for  disobe- 
dience to,  642  ;  repealed,  ii.  52. 

Articuli  super  Chartas,  statute  of,  i. 
182. 

AiUNDEL  Coke,  trial,  for  infringing  the 
Coventry  Act,  iv.  601 ;  conviction, 
execution,  603. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  Richard,  Great  Seal  in 
custody  of,  i.  283 ;  convicted,  executed, 
302. 

-,   1553,    espouses    the 

cause  of  Queen  Mary,  ii.  37  ;  tried  for 
high  treason,  186,  187  ;  sentence  com- 
muted. 201. 

1626,  imprisoned   in 


defiance  of  parliamentary  privileges, 
ii.  528,  529 ;  Bacon  dies  in  his  house, 
432. 

Arundel.  T.  de.  Bishop  of  Ely,  alterca- 
tion with  Earl  of  Suiiblk.  i.  289  ;  Chan- 
cellor, 291  ;  rebels  against  Richard, 
293,  294  ;  dismissed,  294 ;  second  time 
Chancellor,  297 ;  jin-isdiction  of  Chan- 
cery extended  under,  299,  300 ;  accom- 
panies Richard  to  Ireland,  300 ;  re- 
moved, 301 ;  impeached  and  banished, 
301,  302;  joins  Bolingbroke,  304; 
plans  the  invasion  of  England  by 
Henrj'  IV.,  ib.  ;  again  Chancellor, 
303, 304 ;  returns  and  deposes  Kichard, 
305 ;  attack  on  Church  property  de- 
fended by,  3i:>,  314;  Cliancellor  a 
fourth  time,  317;  dismissed,  317.  318; 
a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Lollards, 
317,  323 ;  fifth  time  Chancellor,  320 ; 
removed,  322 ;  death.  323. 

Ascium,  diplomatic  agent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, murdered,  iii.  157. 

,  Roger,  tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

protected  by  Cardyner,  ii.  60. 

AscH.^TiNius,  Prior  of  Leicester,  remark- 
able conversation  of,  with  a  Becket, 
i.  76. 

AscuE,  Anne,  zeal  of  against  Popish 
doctrines,  i.  640;  tortured  and  burnt, 
642. 

AsHBUKNHAM,  .lohn,  injustice  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to,  iii.  267,  note. 

AsHBURTON,  Baron,  title  conferred  on 
Dunning,  V.  310.  311. 

,  Lord.  Baring,  presents  peti- 
tions against  Orders  in  Council,  viii. 
267  ;  treaty  negotiated  by,  539. 

AsHBY  V.  White,  debates  and  decisions 
respecting  the  memorable  action  of, 
iv.  181-1S.5,  249,  288;  argument  of 
Lord  Campbell  on,  289,  note. 

AsinroLE,  Elias,  entry  in  liis  diary  touch- 
inc;  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham,  iii. 
426. 
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AsHURST,  Jlr.  Justice,  a  Lord  Ci)iuiiiiri- 
sioner  of  Great  Seal,  v.  :)59,note  ;  iil'.i  ; 
vi.  170,  219;  verses  on,  by  Ix)rd  Ers- 
kine,  G8(). 

AssiiMiiLY,  General,  prrx'eedinpjs  by, 
against  Lord  Kaniesand  David  Hume, 
vi.  2 1 ;  against  theatrical  performances, 
27,  28. 

AssiEXTO  treaty,  discussions  on,  iv.  339. 

Assizes,  bloudv,  before  Jetfreys,  iii.  542- 
552. 

"  Association,"  the,  drawn  up  by  Somers, 
iv.  89. 

AssYTHESiENT,  Scotcli  law  of,  viii.  531. 

Ataiantis,  the  New,  infamy  and  popu- 
larity of,  iv.  230,  note ;  malevolent 
account  of  Sarah  Stouts  death  in,  282  ; 
infamy  of,  recognised,  413. 

Athelstan  assumes  the  title  of  King  of 
England  by  advice  of  Thurketel,  i. 
35. 

Athenian  Letters,  authorship  and  me- 
rits, v.  364;  praised  by  Barthelemi, 
3G5. 

Atkyns,  Cliief  Baron,  treatise  by,  on  the 
equitable  jurLsdiction  of  Chancery,  ii. 
259,  note;  competency  as  a  judge,  iii. 
593;  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  iv.  52. 

Attekhury,  Bishop,  Preacher  at  the 
Bolls,  iv.  61 ;  dedarntioii  in  favour  of 
Pretender  by,  344  ;  bill  for  banisliing, 
402  ;  banished,  403  ;  defended  by  Swift 
and  Pope,  ib.  note ;  constancv  of,  480  ; 
plot,  489 ;  death,  v.  27. 

Attorneys,  origin  of,  iii.  31,  32,  note; 
huggery  of,  438 ;  jokes  agamst,  vi.  547, 
note. 

Attorney-General,  former  perquisites 
of,  ii.  55(i,  note ;  iv.  ()37,  note ;  privi- 
leges and  duties  attaching  to  the  office 
of,  iv.  108, 109  ;  vii.  12.5,  126;  right  of 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
sidered, iv.  109;  seldom  made  Chief 
Baron,  vi.  131,  note. 

Auckland,  Lord,  correspondence  during 
American  war  with  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, vi.  118,  note,  157;  views  on 
French  Revolution,  275 ;  bungling 
conduct  in  1801,  309;  Bill  to  punish 
adultery  intro<luced  by,  vii.  137. 

Acdley  v.  Audley,  earliest  suit  kno-wn, 
i.  8,  note. 

AiDLEY  p]iid,  erected  in  honour  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Audlev,  described  by  Sir 
W.  Dugdale,  i.  634,  note. 

Ai  DLEY,  Lord,  trial  of,  ii.  539  ;  executed, 
540. 

• ,  Lord  Chancellor,  pliant  and  in- 
human conduct  of,  i.  551 ;  conduct  of 
on  trial  of  Sir  T.  More,  579;  character, 
595;  parentage,  education,  596;  called 
Serjeant.  597;    elected  to  Parlinment, 


lb. :  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ducliy  of  Lan- 
caster, 598 ;  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ib. ;  remon.strance  of  tlie 
King  to,  599;  Lord  Keeper,  601  ;  Lord 
Cliancellor,  602 ;  a  Commissioner  for 
■'idministering  oatli  of  supremacy,  603  ; 
infamous  comiuet  towards  liishop 
Fisiier,  604 ;  to  Sir  T.  More,  579,  606  ;  a 
slavish  tool  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  607, 
608 ;  aids  the  separation  from  Koine 
and  punishment  of  those  wiio  favoured 
Lutlier,  608 ;  efficient  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  monnsteries,  ih. ;  activity  in 
promoting  the  execution  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  609 ;  arbitrary  statute  prepared 
by,  613 ;  created  a  peer,  614 ;  unjust 
decision  against  Marquis  of  Exeter 
and  Lord  Montague,  615 ;  visit  to 
Edward  VI..,  ib. ;  abbey  lands  obtained 
by,  616;  Knight  of  the  Garter,  617; 
Six  Articles  Bill  introduced  by,  618; 
zeal  for  tlie  prosecution  of  Cromwell, 
620, 621 ;  promotes  the  divorce  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  622 ;  prosecutes  Catherine 
Howard,  625-629 ;  bills  framed  by,  to 
regulate  the  succession,  630,  631  ;  ill- 
ness, death,  631 ;  character,  633;  family, 
634;  college  at  Cambridge  founded 
by,  634;  anxiety  to  promote  the  Ee- 
formation,  ii.  43. 

AuGJiENDUs,  a  benevolent  ecclesiastic, 
appointed  Chancellor  by  Ethelbert,  i. 
31. 

AvGiiENTATiONS,  Court  of,  revenues  raised 
by,  forHenry  VIH.,  i.  646. 

AuGtSTiNE,  a  Venetian  in  the  service  of 
Wolsey,  suspicions  against,  i.  500. 

,  St.,  Anglo-Saxons  converted 

to  Cliristianity  by,  i.  4 ;  accompanied 
from  Eome  by  benevolent  ecclesiastics, 
important  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by, 
31. 

AiLA  Regia,  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Justiciar,  i.  5;  juridical  wiiters  during 
the  subsistence  of,  8;  dissolution  of, 
9;  administration  of  justice  in,  40; 
gradually  subdivided,  163;  vexatious 
consequences  of  its  ambulatory  course, 
217. 

AiXERRE,  flourishing  juridical  school  at, 
i.  64. 

Avignon,  residence  of  the  Popes  at,  i. 
215. 

Aylesbcry  election  case,  iv.  181 ;  de- 
bates relating  to,  182-184,  vi.  584; 
right  of  voting  in  enlarged,  vii.  180. 

Aylesford,  tirst  Farl,  brilliant  and  suc- 
ces.<ful  career  of.  iii.  430. 

Ay'remynne,  Richard  de,  succeeds  his 
brother  in  office,  i.  204 ;  tool  of  Queen 
Isabella.  207. 

,    William    de,    1323,    Great 

Seal  in  custody  of,  i.  204, 
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Babington,  Anthony,  conviction  of,  ii. 
126;  share  of,  in  the  evidence  against 
Mary,  129. 

Bacon,  Antliony,  character  by,  of  Lord 
Ellesmcrc,  ii.  204. 

,    Lady,   mental    accomplishments 

of,  ii.  2So. 

,  Lord,  on  the  praetorian  power  of 

Chancery,  i.  12;  parentage,  ii.  285; 
education,  285-287;  foreign  residence, 
288;  sudden  recall,  289;  call  to  bar, 
291 ;  counsel  extraordinaiy  to  tlie 
Queen,  292 ;  enters  parliament,  295 ; 
speech  on  law  reform,  295,  296 ;  against 
a  subsidy,  29G,  297;  ineffectual  en- 
treaties for  office,  298-300;  letter  to 
the  Queen,  302 ;  resolution  of  retiring 
from  public  life,  304 ;  maxims  and 
essays,  306-307 ;  re-elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, 308 ;  supports  a  subsidy,  308, 
309 ;  arrested  for  debt,  311 ;  law  tracts, 
313;  pros])erity,  314;  intercession  for 
Essex,  317 ;  counsel  against  Essex, 
323 ;  base  ingiatitude  towards  Essex, 
326,  327;  aversion  sliown  to  after 
death  of  Essex,  328 ;  supports  mono- 
polies, 331 ;  presented  to  King  James, 
335 ;  knighted  and  married,  336 ;  lite- 
rary efforts  of,  338 ;  again  disappointed 
of  oflice,  341 ;  made  Solicitor-General, 
342;  letters  to  the  King,  345-348; 
Attoraej'-General,  349 ;  supports  bene- 
volences, 351, 352 ;  prosecutes  Peacham, 
353-355 ;  solicits  tlie  Great  Seal,  357- 
360 ;  a  Privy  Councillor,  362 ;  pro- 
ceedings by,  against  Lord  Coke,  365- 
369 ;  Lord  Keeper,  370 ;  dinner  to  the 
Judges,  378;  prosecutes  Coke  in  the 
Star  Chamber  for  forcible  rescue  of  his 
daughter,  379 ;  abject  apology,  381 ; 
Lord  Chancellor  with  a  Peerage,  385 ; 
acquiesces  in  the  execution  of  Raleigh, 
386 ;  prosecutes  Yelverton,  389 ;  pub- 
li.-hes  '  Novum  Organum,'  390  ;  created 
a  Viscount,  393 ;  accused  of  corruption, 
398 ;  absents  himself  from  Parliament, 
399;  letter  to  the  Peers,  400;  addi- 
tional charg<  s  of  bribeiy,  402;  letter 
to  the  King,  403 ;  first  confession,  405- 
407 ;  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  408  ; 
final  judgment  pronounced,  409 ;  sen- 
tence, 410;  committed  to  the  Tower, 
415;  released,  416;  niitigntiun  of  sen- 
tence, 418,  419;  couipo.scs  History  of 
Henry  VII.,  420;  devotes  himself  to 
literary  occujjationH,  421 ;  love  of  show 
and  actual  ilestitution,  422  ;  inteiTiew 
with  tlie  King.  423,  424 ;  full  pardon, 
426;  literary  works,  despair  at  the  un- 
controlled ])ower  of  Buckiiighnm,  428; 


makes  his  will,  429 ;  dignified  attitude 
of  his  latter  days,  431;  death,  433; 
advice  to  Judges,  434  :  character  as  a 
statesman,  437,  488 ;  philosopher,  439, 
440 ;  benefits  conferred  by  writings  of, 
441 ;  private  character,  442-445 ;  fu- 
neral, 446 ;  epitaph,  447 ;  dies  in- 
solvent, ih. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  designation  of  in 
tlie  Lords'  Journals,  i.  17,  note;  re- 
ceives the  Great  Seal,  ii.  88 ;  parentage 
and  education,  iT). ;  plan  for  founding  a 
University  in  London,  89 ;  conforms  to 
Popery  under  Queen  Mary,  90  ;  made 
Lord  Keeper,  91 ;  advice  on  Queen's 
title,  92 ;  moderator  in  disputation 
between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant divines,  92,  93;  Catholic  dispu- 
tants imprisoned,  93;  an  excellent 
Equity  Judge,  ib. ;  Act  of  Parliament 
declaring  his  authority  as  Lord  Keeper, 
94;  address  inviting  the  Queen  to 
marry.  96-99  ;  answer  to  the  Commons, 
interrupted  by  the  Queen,  99;  his 
pamphlet  resi>ecting  the  right  of  suc- 
cession, 100 ;  dismissed  from  Privy 
Council,  101 ;  restricted  to  Chancery 
business,  ib. ;  restored  to  the  Queen's 
confidence  and  council,  ib. ;  examines 
into  charges  against  Mary  of  Scotland, 
101,  102;  reprimands  the  Commons, 
103;  kindness  of  Elizabeth  to,  106; 
corpulency,  ih. ;  death.  107 ;  character 
by  Camden,  ib. :  by  his  son,  108:  by 
Hay  ward,  ib. ;  qualifications  as  Judge, 
109;  writings,  jests,  110,  ill;  ques- 
tioned at  the  gate  of  heaven,  112 ; 
wealth,  children,  112,  113;  compared 
with  Lord  EUesmere,  275. 

Bagshaw,  speech  of,  against  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  ii.  584. 

Bail  in  Error  Bill,  viii.  153,  154 ;  passed, 
155. 

Bailey,  Old,  Report  to  the  King  of  capi- 
tal convictions  at,  discontinued,  iv.  306. 

Baillie,  Captain,  Lord  Erskine's  first 
client,  vi.  390. 

Baldock,  Ralph  de.  Bishop  of  London, 
appointed  Chancellor,  1307,  i,  188 ; 
education,  rise,  189 ;  dismissed  from 
ofiice.  190. 

,   Robert   de.   Chancellor,    pro- 
fligate and  unscrupulous,  i.  204 ;  un- 
popularity of,  205 ;  death  inNewgte, 
206  ;  complaints  of  delay  in  Chancery,         i 
209. 

Baldhick,  early  Norman  Chancellor,  i. 
45. 

Baliol  College,  magnificent  present  to, 
by  Lord  Sliaftesbury,  iii.  363. 

,   John.   Bumel's   decision  in  his 

favour,  i.  1 75 ;  renounces  allegiance  to 
Edward  I.,  180. 
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Baliul,  Edward,  claim  to  the  throne  by, 
i.  220. 

Ball,  John,  famoua  distich  of,  i.  281. 

Ballahu,  implicated  in  Babinj^on's  plot, 
ii.  12'.(;  ex  imiued  by  Sir  Curistopher 
Ilutton,  157. 

Ballot,  Broujrham  ceases  to  reprobate, 
viii.  48 1 ;  recommemls,  489. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  exwiitioii  of,  v.  10.i,106. 

Banbiuy  C.istlo  built  by  Chancellor 
Alexander,  i.  60. 

Banuor,  Bishop  of,  indicted  for  a  riot,  vi. 
505. 

Bankers'  Case,  the,  iii.  285,  SKJ ;  state- 
ment of,  iv.  114-117;  judgment  in,  re- 
vei-sed,  149. 

Baskrhtcy,  powers  of  the  Chancellor 
in,  i.  14 ;  Act  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Bmugharn,  vii.  537 ;  new  Court  of  pro- 
l>osed,  viii.  74. 

Banks,  Sir  John,  Attorney-General,  ii. 
498;  unconstitutional  prosecutions  con- 
ducted by,  593  ;  character  as  a  lawyer, 
597. 

BANNocKBrnx,  battle  of,  described  by 
Hume  of  Gold.^-croft,  i.  197. 

B.a>r,  supposed  origin  of  the  term,  i.  17, 
note ;  regulations  respecting  t!ie  dress 
of,  ii.  85,  note ;  fees  formerly  paid  to, 
358,  note ;  formerly  consulted  without 
an  attorney,  iii.  31,  32,  note;  fees  of 
during  the  Protectorate,  93,  note ;  im- 
prisoned by  the  House  of  Lords  for 
bri.ach  of  privilege,  330 ;  usual  fee  of, 
3(j8 ;  etiquette  of,  438 ;  morality  of 
during  reign  of  Charles  II.,  441 ;  re- 
specting Ixigs,  V.  497,  note;  training 
required  for,  in  Scotland,  vi.  14;  inde- 
pendence of  secured  by  Erskine,  433 ; 
etiquette  of,  5tj0,  678,  note ;  qualifica- 
tions necessary  fur  success  at,  G78 ; 
four  roads  to  success  at,  viii.  13. 

Barber's  '  Bruce,'  language  of,  vi.  35. 

Bakblit's  case,  decision  in,  iv.  668. 

Bardolf,  Hugh,  councillor  to  Longchamp, 
i.  110  ;  rebuke  of,  touching  the  secular 
ambition  of  ecclesiastics,  121. 

Bakebunes'  parliament,  number  and  com- 
position of,  iii.  53;  attempt  by,  to 
abolish  Courts  of  Law,  54 ;  dissolution 
of,  55. 

Barnaruistox  v.  Soame,  doubts  raised  in 
the  case  of,  i.  11,  note. 

Baune.s,  Dr.,  sermon  of,  against  Wolsey, 
i.  464. 

,  Editor  of  the  '  Times,'  coalition 

between  Lord  Brougham  and,  viii.  391 ; 
his  quarrel  with  Lord  Brouijiiam,  441  ; 
bitter  article  on  Brougham,  507. 

Barset,  battle  of,  i.  389. 

Baronets  created  by  Cromwell,  iii.  65, 
note. 


Barony  in  fee,  how  created,  iv.  127, 
note. 

Barre,  Colonel,  attack  of,  on  Wtdder- 
burn,  vi.  89. 

Barton.  Elizabeth,  the  Maid  of  Kent,  i. 
562,  563. 

Bastide.  French  Aniba.ssador,  1662,  pro- 
poses a  bribe  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
iii.  211. 

Bastwick,  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on, 
ii.  542  ;  liberated,  583. 

Bathurst,  Alien,  1st  Earl,  sarcastic 
speech  by,  in  favour  of  Atterbury,  iv. 
403 ;  parentage,  created  a  peer,  trea- 
surer to  George  III.,  intimate  friend  of 
distinguished  literary  men,  438,  439; 
eulogium  on  by  Burke,  v.  440. 

,  Dean,  blaster  of  Trinitv,  Cam- 
bridge, v.  438. 

,    Lord   Chancellor,  parentage, 

V.  438 ;  education,  -speeches  in  parlia- 
ment, 442  ;  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  443 ; 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  447  ;  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Seal  in  1770, 
450  ;  Lord  Chancellor  with  a  peerage, 
452 ;  decisions,  4.")3,  456 ;  presides  at 
trial  of  Duchess  of  King.ston,  458  ;  con- 
duct during  the  American  war,  460, 
464  ;  resigns  office,  468 ;  attempt  to 
bribe,  469  ;  courage  during  the  Gordon 
riots,  471 ;  speech  against  the  factious 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
473 ;  Act  passed  by,  for  imposing  a 
stamp  on  almanacs,  474 ;  death,  476 ; 
descendants,  477 ;  demurrer  of  Frauk- 
lin  overruled  by,  vi.  112. 

Bats,  Parliament  of,  i.  338. 

Battle,  trial  by,  vi.  115  ;  abolished,  ib. 

Baxter,  Kicliard,  Chaplain  to  House  of 
Commons,  iii.  84,  note ;  to  the  King, 
197 ;  conviction  of,  before  Judge  Jef- 
freys, 540. 

Bayeux  tapestry,  pictorical  history  of  the 
Conquest  displayed  in,  i.  40. 

Bayi£Y.  Judge  of  tiie  l-^xchequer  Court, 
importance  of,  to  Lord  Lyndhurot,  viii. 
72. 

■ ,  Sir  J.,  a  learned  but  not  strong- 

niinded  Judge,  vii.  351. 

Beajies,  J.,  General  Orders  of  Chanceiy 
edited  by,  iii.  190,  note. 

Bearcroft,  Edward.  K  C,  overmatched 
by  Lord  Erskine,  vi.  428;  eminence  as 
counsel,  vii.  405,  note. 

Beavfort,  Cardinal,  Chancellor,  i.  312  ; 
oriirin,  early  career,  312,  313  ;  removed 
from  office,  ^.^l^•  restored,  322;  juris- 
diction of  Chancery  extended  by,  325  ; 

•  advances  a  loan  to  tlie  King,  328 ; 
second  dismissal,  329,  330 ;  obtains 
l)arliament;iry  security  for  his  loan, 
330;  changes  ascribed  to,  332  ;  rivalry 
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with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  335 ; 
tliird  Chancellorship,  ih. ;  impeached, 
339  •.  reconciliation  with  Gloucester, 
340 ;  appointed  Cardinal,  Captain- 
General  of  Crusaders,  ih. ;  renewed 
feud,  841 ;  presides  at  Joan  of  Arcs 
trial,  ih. ;  death  of  342 ;  character,  ih., 
note. 

Beaifort,  Duke  of,  nature  of  the  Mar- 
riage Bill  proposed  on  his  account, 
vui.  100. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  Duke  of  Exeter, 

Chancellor,  i.  319;  neglects  his  official 
duties,  ih. ;  guardian  to  Henry  VI., 
320,  334  ;  pension  awarded  to,  329. 

BEArMONT,  Master  of  the  Kolls,  appointed 
to  hear  causes  in  place  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Rich,  ii.  14. 

Bealvais,  birthplace  of  Longchamp,  i. 
108. 

Beddingfield,  Sir  Thomas,  a  treacherous 
counsel,  iii.  101,  102. 

Bede,  reputation  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  i.  32  ;  epitaph  on,  v.  492, 
note. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  intercedes  for  Straf- 
ford, iii.  125. 

,   John   Plantagenet    Duke  of, 

becomes  security  for  Henry  V.,  i.  328  ; 
government  of  England  entrusted  to, 
331 ;  appointed  Protector,  334 ;  me- 
diates between  Beaufort  and  Glou- 
cester, 338  ;  his  death.  347. 

Bedi-oe,  informer,  iii.  517. 

Beecher,  Sir  William,  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  for  breach  of  privi- 
lege, ii.  583. 

Bekingham,  Eiias  de,  an  upright  Judge 
of  Edward  I.,  i.  173. 

Belknaite,  Sibbel,  case  of,  quoted,  ii. 
246. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  correspondence  of, 
with  Lord  Brougham,  viii.  422. 

BELLisGHAJf,  Mr.  Perceval  shot  by,  vii. 
286;  executed,  288. 

Belsham's  History,  account  of  Charles 
Yorke's  death  in,  v.  421. 

Benchei!S  of  the  Inner  Temple,  banquet 
given  by,  1846,  viii.  162. 

Benevolences,  illegal,  means  of  raising 
sup|ili(s  by,  ii.  352. 

Bennet,  Anti-Vice-Chancellnr,  in  twelfth 
century,  i.  119. 

,  Sir  Henry,  nee  Arlington. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  portraiture  of  Equity 
practice,  iiwp.  Geo.  II.,  iv.  643;  legal 
ciianges  of  1733  explained,  656,  657; 
erroneous  statem(Mits  by,  v.  134,  note ; 
description  of  Cockpit  contest  in  1774; 
vi.  105-109;  recollections  of  Lord  Er- 
Hkinc,  388. 

IJENTiNtJK,  Lord  George,  opposes  the  Corn- 


Law  Bill,  viii.  159;  indignation  at 
proposed  coalition  with  Peel,  164. 

Bentley,  Dr.,  controversy  with  the 
Fellows  of  his  College,  iv.  529. 

Bentworth,  see  Wentworth. 

Benyon  v.  Evelyn,  case  of  parliamentary 
privilege,  iii.  277. 

Berealstone,  close  borough,  iv.  605 ; 
eminent  counsel  elected  for,  16,  48, 
287,  572. 

Berkeley,  Judge,  taken  prisoner  when 
sitting  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
iii.  121. 

,  Sir  C,  profligate  conduct  to- 
wards the  Duchess  of  York,  iii.  201, 203. 
Peerage  case,  incident  in,  ii. 


528  note. 

Berkhamstead  Castle  granted  to  a 
Becket,  i.  GG  ;  retaken  by  the  King, 
82. 

Berlin  Decree  of  Napoleon,  effect  of,  vii. 
218. 

Berryer,  M.,  extract  from  his '  Souvenirs,' 
vi.  542. 

BERTrLPH,  Saxon  King,  i.  32. 

Berwick,  meetings  of  Scotch  Barons  at, 
1292.  i.  175;  Parliament  at,  ISO. 

Best,  Chief  Justice,  see  Wynford. 

Bethell.  Sir  Richard,  defeats  tiie  Regis- 
tration of  Deeds  Bill.  viii.  182,  183. 

Bickersteth,  see  Langdale. 

BiuuN  (de),  Walter,  mentioned  as  Chan- 
cellor, i.  105. 

Bill  and  Answer  in  Ciiancery,  terms  of, 
i.  10,  note;  introduced,  308;  form  of, 
settled  in  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  399. 

Bill  disqualifying  Roman  Catholics 
passed,  iii.  340. 

of  Olilivion  and  Indemnity,  iii.  192. 

of  Rights,  1688,  iv.  97. 

■ of  Six  Articles,  the,  i.  618. 

Bills  in  Chancery,  carliost  date  of,  i.  8. 

Birch,  Dr.,  editor  of  Thurloe  papers,  ill- 
trciitment  of.  v.  167 ;  tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge, Athenian  Letters  commenced 
under  auspices  of,  363,  364. 

"  Bird's  Nest,"  Lord  Brougliam's  posses- 
sion of,  disputed,  viii.  218. 

Birmingham  Union,  devotion  of,  to  the 
cause  of  Reform,  viii.  408. 

BiSHors,  state  olHces  lield  by,  i.  44,  note ; 
seats  in  Parliament  originally  forced 
on,  83,  note;  triable  by  jiiries,  239, 
note ;  excluded  from  I'arlianieut,  ii. 
505  ;  insane  conduct  tmik'r  the  Stuarts, 
637;  presence  of,  in  Parliament  de- 
sirable, 638 ;  the  Seven,  sent  to  flie 
Tower,  iii.  569  ;  trial  of,  iv.  85-88  ;  the 
attnindir  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  voted 
for  by  a  majority  of,  129 ;  political  i 
lubricity  of,  censured,  vii.  375,  376, 
487,  489. 
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BLArK,    Dr.,    oioss-cxamiiied    by    Lord 

Brougliani,  viii.  5:51. 
Blackblkn,    Mr.,   Lord    Lyndliurst    in 

ditence  of  his  appointment,  viii.  210. 
Bi  A(  KMOitK,   Sir  li.,  verses  on  Kit-Cat 

Club  by,  iv.  17;j. 
Blackstone,  Sir  W.,  extracts  from  Com- 
mentaries  by,   i.  7 ;   on   tlie   laws   of 

Oloron,    119,    I'iO;    mistake    by,    re- 

tspectinfj;  De  AValtbam,  29It,  note;  eulogy 

of  Lord  Nuttinp;liani,  iii.  42'.) ;  on  li'<jis- 

latiou  of  the  rei),'ii  of  Cliarlcs  IL,  4:U  ; 

constitutional  doctrine  tiiat  an  Englisli- 

man  must  be  trit  d  by  his  peers,  452 ; 

regrets  disu.se  of  law  Latin,  iv.   G41  ; 

litt  mry  fame  of,  v.  502,  note;  failure 

in  Parliament,  50'.i,  note. 
Blacow,  Mr.,  prosecuted  for  a  libellous 

sermou,   viii.   329 ;    Lord  Brougham's 

notice  of,  330,  note. 
Blair,  Sir  A.,  proceedings  by  the  House 

of  Lords  against,  iii.  3t)2,  note ;  abortive 

imptachmont  of,  iv.  33. 
Blake,   Admiral,  victories   over   Spain, 

iii.  226 ;  laudable  conduct  of,  vi.  126. 
Blandy.  Miss,  trial  and  execution  for 

parricide,  v.  443-446. 
Bloet,  Kobert,  unscrupulous  Chancellor 

to  an  unscrupulous  King,  i.  47-49. 
Blore  Heatli,  battle  of,  i.  363. 
Blocnt,    Charles,   approved    by   Queen 

Elizabeth,  ii.  171 :  duel  with  Essex, 

ib.,  note. 
,   Sir  William    le,    delivers    the 

Great  Seal  to  Edward  II.'s  Queen,  i. 

207. 
Bode,  Baron  de,  case  of,  viii.  176,  177. 
Bodley,     Sir     Thomas,     characterises 

Bacon's  objects  of  ambition,  ii.  439. 
BoHix,  William  de.  Earl  of  Northampton, 

letters  of  pardon  sealed   bj',  1342,  i. 

245. 
Bolejiax,   Nicholas,   persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  ii.  48. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  tlie  proximate  cause  of 

Wolsey's  fall.  i.  481 ;  her  precontract 

dissolved,  482  ;  hostility  of,  to  Wolsey, 

482,  483 ;    retium   of,  to   Court,  484  ; 

compels  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  489 ; 

hopes  to  secure  Sir  Thomas  More,  532 ; 

marriage   of,   560 ;    More  s   prophecy 

toucliing,  566 ;    liostility  of,  to  More, 

569  ;  trial,  execution  of,  609,  610. 
Bolixgbkoke,  Earl  of,  sworn  in.  a  Lord 

Commissioner  of  Great  Seal  in   1646, 

iii.  10. 
,   Viscount    H.    St.  John, 

squeamish    remarks  on   manners,    iv. 

175,   176  ;    intrigues    defeated,    218 ; 

Seal   of   Office    abruptly  taken    from. 

342,   344 ;    policy   of,    470 :    takes   up 

the  cause  of  James  III.,  477;   Prime 


Minister,  478 ;  dismis.sed  by  the  Pre- 
tender, 488 ;  last  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment, 352  ;  impeacluuent  and  lliglit, 
353 ;  allowed  to  return  to  England, 
404 ;  anxiety  to  become  a  Minister 
of  (ieorge  I.,  482;  bill  of  attainder 
against,  483  ;  mental  sufferings  at  being 
disqualified  to  sit  in  Parliament,  490, 
note;  proclamation  against  Pretender 
issued  by,  516  ;  articles  in'  Craftsman  ' 
by,  v.  25. 

Bologna,  University  of,  reply  fiom,  that 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  was  void, 
i.  551. 

Bolton,  Duke  of,  election  correspondence 
witii  Lord  Cowper,  iv.  284-286. 

,  Dukes  of,  origin,  extinction  of 

the  title,  ii.  8. 

Boniface  of  Savoy,  raised  to  the  See 
of  Canterbury  by  Queen  Eleanor,  i. 
142 ;  godfather  to  Princess  Catherine, 
143. 

Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  interferes  for 
the  correction  of  heresy,  i.  641 ;  services 
of,  to  the  Romish  Cliureh,  ii.  67 ;  pro- 
motion impossible  to,  72. 

Booth,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Chancellor, 
i.  391 ;  early  career,  incompetency  of, 
392. 

BooTiiE,  Margaret,  amusing  incidents  re- 
specting marriage  of,  ii.  109. 

Boroughs,  small  enfranchised,  ii.  86 ;  re- 
presentation of,  complained  of,  241, 
242 ;  advantages  derived  from,  to  the 
Senate  and  State,  iv.  287  ;  close,  dis- 
franchised, vii.  560. 

BosA,  Saxon  Chancellor,  i.  32. 

Boston,  birthplace  of  Copley,  viii.  3 ;  of 
Lord  Lynd  hurst,  4. 

BoswELL,  James,  educated  at  Leyden,  iv. 
568 ;  Life  of  Johnson  quoted,  v.  454, 
514,  note,  650 ;  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  vi.  38 ;  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 53,  56  ;  of  Lord  Erskine,  379, 
note  ;  anecdotes  of,  vii.  64,  128. 

BoswoRTH,  battle  of,  i.  411,  413. 

BoTHMAR,  Baron,  conferences  of,  with 
Lord  Cowper,  iv.  385. 

BovRCHiER,  Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Keeper  to  Edward  IV.,  i.  391. 

,  Sir  John,  parliamentary  sen- 
tence on,  for  false  accusation  against 
the  Lord  Keeper,  ii.  474. 

-,  Sir   Robert,  first  lay  Chan- 


c€ll(jr,  attacks  ecclesiastical  ascen- 
dancy, i.  236, 237  ;  diplomatic  services 
of,  240 ;  public  dissatisfaction  with, 
ib. :  refuses  the  legislative  interference 
of  Parliament,  241 ;  dismissed  from 
office,  243 :  death,  244. 
.  Tliomas,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Chancellor,   i.   357;   lineage, 
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career,  357,  358;  introduces  printing 
into  England,  357 ;  joins  the  Yorkists, 
359  ;  returns  to  the  Lancastrians,  ib. ; 
removed,  360 ;  reconciliation  eftected 
by,  363;  celebrates  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York, 
403. 

BouKNE.  Lieutenant,  memorable  case  of, 
vi.  404. 

Braba^on,  Roger  de.  Chief  Justice  in 
1291  ;  assists  Burnel  in  Scotch  aftairs, 
i.  173. 

Bkacton,  Henry  de,  merits  of  his  treatise 
on  Law,  i.  162. 

Bradshaw,  projjosed  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Great  Seal,  iii.  13;  con- 
curs in  the  King's  trial,  36 ;  President 
of  the  Court,  38 ;  Lord  Commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal,  73. 

Brancestek  (de),  John,  Vice-Chancellor, 
i.  123;  Chancellor,  ib. 

Brand,  Mr.,  celebrated  motion  defeated, 
vi.  601. 

Braxfield,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  severity 
towards  Mr.  Muir,  vi.  263;  debates 
in  Parliament  respecting,  264. 

Braybroke,  Robert  de,  Bishoii  of  London, 
Chancellor,  i.  285 ;  passes  an  Act  for 
the  imprisonment  of  heretics,  285, 
286. 

Breda,  residence  of  English  exiles,  iii. 
184;  declaration  from,  185;  violated, 
206 ;  peace  of,  226. 

Bretigni,  treaty  of  signed,  i.  254. 

Bridgeman,  Sir  Orlando,  Lord  Keeper, 
parentage,  iii.  272 ;  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  273 ;  attends  the 
Oxford  Parliament,  ib.:  a  Commissioner 
at  Uxbridge,  274;  Chief  Biu-on  in 
1660-70,  275;  presides  at  the  trial  of 
the  Regicides,  275-277 ;  created  a 
Baronet  and  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  277 ;  judgment  in  a  case  of 
Parliamentary  privilege,  277, 278  ;  Lord 
Keeper,  279 ;  a  good  Common  Law 
Judge,  a  bad  Chancellor,  280 ;  as  a 
politician,  281-283;  kindness  towards 
Lord  Clarendon,  282 ;  refuses  to  seal 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  283; 
removed  from  office,  286 ;  death,  cha- 
racter, 287 ;  descendants,  288. 

Bkidgewater  Case,  the,  viii.  179,  183- 
187. 

,  Countess  of,  accused,  con- 
victed of  participation  in  Queen  Cathe- 
rine Howard's  guilt,  i.  627. 

Earl    of,    monument    to 


Lord  Ellesmerc,  erected  by,  ii.  272. 
Brikwere,  Councillor  to  Longchamp,  i. 

110. 
Bricht,  Dr.,  a  dis-tinguisbod  scholar  and 

tutor,  iv.  65. 


Bristol,  Earl  of,  1626,  impeached,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  ii.  526,  527 ;  ques- 
tion of  the  King  giving  evidence,  527, 
528. 

,  1663,  impeaches  Cla- 
rendon, iii.  217  ;  his  punishment, 
218. 

Brito,  Richard,  Becket's  assassin,  i.  94. 

Britton,  law-book,  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  i.  191. 

Broc  (de)  Robert,  art  and  part  in  Becket's 
assassination,  i.  94. 

Brocklesby,  Dr.,  retort  of  Lord  Mansfield 
on,  iii.  596,  note ;  attends  Lord  Chat- 
ham's last  illnes.s,  v.  302. 

Brodie,  IVIr.  P.  B.,  eminence  as  a  Real 
Property  Lawyer,  important  statute 
prepared  by,  vii.  565. 

Brogiiill,  Lord,  eloquence  of,  iii.  63. 

Bromley,  Sir  George,  Justice  of  North 
Wales,  ii.  116,  note. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  parentage  of,  ii, 

116;  bred  to  the  law,  ib. ;  Solicitor- 
General,  ib. ;  Judge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  116, 
iiote ;  conduct  on  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's trial,  116-119;  grief  of  JIury  of 
Scotland,  119;  interview  witli  jNLiry, 
120 ;  trusted  by  the  Government,  121 ; 
Lord  Chancellor,  ib. ;  a  good  Equity 
Judge,  122,  123;  admonishes  the  new 
Speaker,  124 ;  rebukes  members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons,  ib. ;  president  at 
Mary's  trial,  126 ;  preliminary  inter- 
view with  the  Queen,  127 ;  baffled  by 
her  firmness,  ib. ;  addresses  her,  128 ; 
Parliament  urges  the  execution,  131 ; 
Great  Seal  affixed  to  the  warrant  by, 
132  ;  sudden  illness,  death,  134  ;  clia- 
racter,  favourable  to  religious  tolera- 
tion, 134,  135;  descendants,  135. 

Brookmans,  residence  of  Lord  Somcrs, 
locality  of,  iv.  177. 

"  Brothers,"  famous  Society  of  the,  iv. 
496. 

Brougham,  Lord,  entry  in  the  Lords' 
Journals  respecting  when  a  Commoner, 
i.  17,  note;  amicable  contest  about 
Great  Seal  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  27, 
note;  retiring  pensions  of  Ciinncellors 
arranged  by,  28,  7iole ;  "  Sketches " 
by,  of  Lord  Harcourt,  iv.  492 ;  of  Ijord 
Tliurlow,  v.  644,  645;  on  <he  duties 
of  biogrnpher.s,  vi.  355,  663 ;  on  the 
doubts  of  TiOrd  Eldon,  vii.  675,  note ; 
su]ipo.sed  pedigree  of,  viii.  214-216 ; 
parentage,  219;  birth,  220;  education, 
222-231  ;  choice  of  profession,  232 ; 
legal  studies,  233-235;  called  to  the 
bar,  236;  goes  a  circuit,  238;  cases 
argued  by.  239-241 ;  early  politics, 
243;    contributes   to  the    'Edinburgh 
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Review,'  244-'248  ;  leaves  Fxliiiburj^li, 
24'J  ;  aucciss  in  society,  2;")!  ;  ii  Wliij^, 
253;  culled  to  the  Kiiglisii  Inir,  2r)5; 
cliooses  the  Nortlieru  Circuit,  ib. ; 
establishes  the  reputation  of  elo<iuence 
without  result,  258 ;  member  lor  a 
close  borough,  259 ;  attack  on  Lord 
Cliatham,  2tjl ;  on  contraband  slave- 
trade,  2U4-2tJG  ;  on  the  Orders  in 
Council,  269;  excluded  from  Tiirlia- 
ment,  272,  27H ;  describes  tiio  Whig 
leaders,  274 ;  defendj*  the  Uunts,  275- 
278,  279 ;  ill  success  at  the  IJar,  2t<0  ; 
introduced  to  Queen  Caroline,  281 ; 
member  for  Winchelsea,  288 ;  reply  to 
Cunning  on  national  grievances,  28G ; 
equivocal  position  in  1820,  289;  be- 
comes Queeu  Caroline's  legal  adviser, 
291 ;  persuades  the  Princess  Charlotte 
to  discretion,  293 ;  appointed  Attorney- 
General  to  the  Queen,  297  ;  mec  tingat 
St.  Omer,  300 ;  measures  for  her  de- 
fence, 303-305 ;  speeches  on  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  308-3)  0 ;  si)eech  in 
defence,  3 13-320;  private  opinion  of,  322; 
pleads  the  Queen's  claim  to  be  crowned, 
320  ;  consequences  of  Queen  Caroline's 
death  to,  328  ;  speech  in  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Blacow.  329, 330 ;  in  defence  of  the 
'  Durham  Chronicle,'  332  ;  five  years  of 
vicissitude,  337 ;  inquiry  into  education, 
337,  338;  political  economy,  338,  339; 
attack  on  Canning,  340 ;  retractation, 
341  ;  speech  in  the  case  of  Smith,  a 
missionary,  344 ;  attack  on  Lord  Eldon, 
345 ;  coalition  with  Canning,  349 ; 
King's  Counsel.  350 ;  defence  of  his 
eonsistoncy,  351 ;  delusive  success  on 
the  Northern  circuit,  354 ;  contests  the 
leadership  of  the  Opposition,  356  ; 
speech  on  law  reform,  358 ;  his  eon- 
tests  for  the  county  of  Westmorland. 
360. 361 ;  his  election  for  York,  365, 367 ; 
attacks  attorneys,  369,  370  ;  receives 
tlie  Great  Seal,  375 ;  created  a  •'  peer," 
376  ;  maiden  speech,  379 ;  installed  in 
tiie  Court  of  Chancery,  382 ;  ideas  of, 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  383  ;  first  attempts 
at  legislation,  3S4;  despatch  of  busi- 
ness in  Chancery,  385,  386 ;  broaches 
the  question  of  Reform,  387 ;  reply  to 
Lord  Londonderry's  remonstrance,  38'. ', 
390 ;  behaviour  of.  during  proi-ogi\tion 
of  Parliament,  395-397 ;  speech  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  398 ;  portentous  energy  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  402 ;  speech  on 
the  second  Reform  Bill,  405 ;  valedic- 
tory address  to  the  Bar.  407 ;  toils  of 
the  interregnum,  407.  40S ;  culminat- 
ing point  of  prosperity.  412-414;  con- 
sents to  coercive  measures  in  Ireland, 
416 ;  legislative  reforms  by,  417  ;  as  an 
equity  judge,  420, 421 ;  energy  of.  422  : 


dispulcr    with    Sir    W.    Ilorrie,   424  ; 
prefmres  a  brief  for  the  Solicitor-(i('- 
neral,  428;    note  on  a  secession  from 
the  Ministiy.  429 ;  opinion  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Churcii  property,  429,  430; 
contributes  to  the  dissolution  of  Lord 
Grey's  Ministry,  432;  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  a  Tory  government,  433-435  ; 
pretensions   to  autocracy  in  the  new 
Cabinet.  437,  438 ;  im})ortant  refurms 
carried   by,   439,  440 ;    war   with  the 
'Times,'  441  ;  arrogance  of,  445;  visit 
to  Scotland,  446 ;  entertained  at  Lan- 
caster by  the  Circuit,  448;    progress 
through  the  Highlands,  449-453;  letter 
Ut  the  King,  451 ;   the  Grey  festival, 
454-457 ;    dismissed   from   office.  458 ; 
made  responsible  for  the  fall  of  Mel- 
bourne's Ministry,  459  ;   waywardness 
of,  460 ;    attack  on  the   new  Govern- 
ment, 464  ;  first  advance  to  friendship 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  465;  excluded 
from  otfice,  1835,  467  ;  loyal  support  of 
Government,  469 ;  exuberant  fecundity 
of  speech,  470,  471 ;   declining  popu- 
larity, 472 ;    retires   to  Westmorland, 
473  ;  betrayed,  475  ;  resentment,  476 ; 
returns   to  political  life.  478;    parlia- 
mentary ascendancy,  483;   violent  at- 
tack  on    Lord   Mellwunie,   484,   485 ; 
publications  of,   486 ;    defence   of  his 
consistency    and    recommendation    of 
ballot,  488,  489  ;  attack  on  Canadian 
administration,   490 ;    literary  labours, 
493,   494  ;    renewed    virulence,    496 ; 
leader  of  a  Tory  opposition,  498 ;  fiic- 
tious    motion,    499  ;    defeats    reform, 
503  ;  reiwrt  of  his  death,  505-510 ;  Lis 
antipathy  to  the  Commons,  513 ;  buys 
an  estate  in  France,  514  ;    discussions 
of  1841,  516;   merciless  enmity,  518, 
519 ;    equivocal  attitude   towards  the 
new  government,  520 ;  perverse  policy, 
522  ;  locality  of,  in  the  House,  525  ;  on 
the  income-tax,  526;  violence  against 
O'Cunnell,  530 ;  heurty  coalition  with 
Lord  Campbell,  531 .  532 ;  prepares  a 
post  for  liimself,  532-536 ;    introduces 
nine  Bills  for  law-reform,  537 ;    beha- 
viour of,  at  Court,  538  :  jealousy  of 
successful  authorship,  539 ;  eulogj-  on 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  542  ;  remains  in  oppo- 
sition, 1846,545  ;  seduced  into  a  review 
of  the  session,  547  ;   seeks  naturalisa- 
tion  in  France,  551-554 ;  supports   a 
Marriage  Bill   for  Scotland,  556 ;    at 
home,  557  ;  speech  on  the  navigation 
laws,  559 ;  z(  alous  promotion  of  Lord 
CamphcU's  interests,  561  ;  lecture  be- 
fore the  French  Institute,  563;  letter 
of  advice   to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
564;  Chancellor,   de   facto,  566.  567; 
complains  of  liliellous  attacks,  568.  569 ; 
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quarrel  with  Lord  Truro,  571 ;  gives 
up  polities,  572  ;  life  in  France,  573, 
note  ;  only  wisli  expressed  by,  amidst 
party  cliau2;es,  575. 

Brougham,  James,  deatli  of,  viii.  423 ; 
loss  to  Lord  Brougham,  424. 

,  William,  revolutionary  re- 
form speech  of,  to  his  constituents,  viii. 
408. 

Bkot\tj,  Sir  a.,  demand  by,  of  the  Great 
Seal  from  Chancellor  Wriotliesley,  i. 
655 ;  curt  replies  of  Henry  VIII.  to,  ii. 
49. 

Browne,  a  Judge  of  Upper  Bench  under 
Cromwell,  iii.  29. 

Bruce,  Robert,  recognises  Edward  I.  as 
feudal  superior,  i.  174';  restores  the 
Great  Seal  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,  197 ;  exchange  of  prisoners  by, 
198. 

Bruges,  Wolsey's  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  at,  i.  448;  Wolsey 
visits  Charles  V.  at,  468 ;  Sir  Thomas 
More  at,  531. 

Brunenburgh,  battle  of,  i.  35. 

Brunnow,  Baron,  his  intimacy  with  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  viii.  179 ;  renunciation  of, 
180. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  case  of,  viii.  153. 

BuCHAN,  Earl  of,  memorable  retort  on,  ii. 
285,  note ;  letters  of  Lord  Erskine  to, 
vi.  370 ;  anecdotes  of,  700,  704. 

Buchanan,  George,  appears  as  the  ac- 
cuser of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ii.  101 ;  his 
epitaph  on  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  107. 

BucKHURST,  Lord,  charged  to  deliver  the 
Great  Seal  to  Elizabeth,  ii.  182 ;  de- 
puted to  affix  tlie  Great  Seal,  195. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  1478,  presided  at 
Clarence's  trial,  i.  396  ;  at  the  installa- 
tion of  Richard  III.,  405 ;  insurrection 
of,  ib. 

,  Stafford,  unjustly 

impeached,  executed,  i.  467. 

-,  Villiers,  supplants 


Car  in  James  I.'s  favour,  ii.  261 ;  Bacon 
assiduously  courts,  355,  356 ;  procures 
Bacon  the  post  of  Privy  Councillor, 
362  ;  quarrel  of,  with  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
865 ;  accompanies  James  to  Scotland, 
372;  exchange  of  letters  with  Bacon, 
376-378  ;  offence  and  apology  of  Bacon 
to,  379-381 ;  reconciliation,  383 ;  auda- 
city of,  384  ;  sale  of  justice  and  ofoiBco, 
388  ;  shrinks  from  the  boldness  of  par- 
liamentary remonstrance,  396 ;  Bacon's 
letter  from  the  Tower,  416 ;  promotes 
Bishop  Williams  to  be  Lord  Keeper, 
461 ;  maintains  his  ascendancy,  478  ; 
undermines  liord  Keeper  Williams,  488, 
490  ;  impeached,  531. 

-,  George  Villiers,  on 


Irish  trade,  iii.  22.1 ;  reconciliation  to 


Charles  II.,  230 ;  abuse  of  Clarendon, 
246. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  ShefiBeld,  attempt 
of,  to  exculpate  James  II.,  iii.  554. 

,  1834,  speech  of, 

on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  viii.  435. 

BuLLER,  Justice,  preference  of  Lord  Tliur- 
low  for,  ii.  479,  note ;  origin  of  work  on 
Nisi  Prius  by,  v.  448,  note ;  eminence 
as  a  Judge,  528 ;  conduct  in  criminal 
cases,  vi.  154,  7wte;  judgment  in  Thel- 
luson's  case,  249 ;  legal  tutor  of  Erskine, 
387 ;  on  trial  of  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
428-433. 

Bulls  from  Rome,  introduction  of  into 
England  forbidden  by  Henry  II.,  i. 
91,  92. 

Bulstrode,  opinion  that  law  proceedings 
ought  to  be  reported  in  French,  iii.  90, 
7iote. 

Bunce,  Rev.  J.  Bowes,  account  by,  re- 
specting the  head  of  Sir  T.  More,  i.  584, 
7iote. 

Burbidge's  company  played  before  Eliza- 
beth at  Haretield,  ii.  228. 

Bukchet,  attempt  of,  to  murder  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  ii.  141. 

BuRDETT,  Sir  Francis,  motion  on  arrears 
in  Chancery,  vii.  436 ;  answer  to  his 
speech  against  Lord  Lyndhursf,  viii. 
86 ;  as  Member  of  Parliament,  263. 

Bukdett's  case,  decision  in,  iv.  524,  525. 

Burgess  v.  White,  able  judgment  of  Lord 
Northington  in,  v.  192. 

Burgh,  Hubert  de,  abridges  Henry  TII.'s 
minority,  i.  129 ;  obtains  a  grant  for 
life  of  the  Chief  Justiciaryship,  133 ; 
his  disgrace,  134;  escape  from  prison, 
counter-revolution  efiected  by,  135. 

Burghersh,  Henry  de,  Cliancellor,  1327, 
i.  213 ;  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal, 
214  ;  death,  character,  215. 

Burgoyne,  General,  calamitous  surrender 
of  the  English  army  under,  at  Saratoga, 
v.  463 :  vi.  1 18  ;  resolutions  against 
Lord  Clive,  102,  note. 

Burke,  E.,  excluded  from  the  Rocking- 
ham Cabinet,  iv.  98,  note  ;  appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs  by,  v.  339  ; 
eulogistic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Earl 
Bathurst  by,  440;  votes  for  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt,  476 ;  cen- 
sures on,  516,  598,  note;  impeachment 
of  Hastings  eagerly  pressed  by,  579  ; 
vi.  267,  443;  famous  sentiment  mis- 
stated, 93,  7iofe ;  speech  on  commence- 
ment of  American  troubles,  113;  quar- 
rel with  Wedderburn,  119;  letters  to 
Ix)rd  Loughborough,  140,  145,  163, 
281  ;  censures  Lord  Loughborough, 
144  :  pecuniary  difficulties,  352  ;  views 
on  French  Revolution,  232  ;  letters  on 
death  of  only  sou,  258 ;  letters  on  pub- 
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lie  events,  2(J7-2(J'J ;  iipliorism  of.  4.")1  ; 
(Icscrihed  l)y  Luitl  Erakiuc,  G22  ;  ancc- 
tlote  of,  (JUo. 

UuiiLi;,  Simon  de,  deputed  to  conduct 
Kichard  II.'s  queen  from  Germany,  i. 
2S4. 

lintLKiCiii,  Lord,  explanation  by,  of  liis 
signature  to  the  will  of  Edward  VI.,  ii. 
iiijiiofe;  statistical  table  of  burnings 
by,  75,  7G,  note;  pint  i'or  bringing  in 
Lady  Jane  (ircy  supported  by.  81); 
conduct  of,  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
'JO  ;  pioiuotos  15afon'.s  interest,  90  ;  pro- 
tects him,  101 ;  Great  Seal  in  custody  of, 
114;  advice  of,  in  the  matter  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  12.");  share  of,  in  her 
pro.secution,  120, 180;  letters,  a])p<'aling 
to  Hatton's  influence  with  the  Queen, 
149.  1.50 ;  letter  of,  on  IMary  of  Scot- 
land. 1.59 ;  consideration  of  Eliz  tbeth 
for,  203;  no  minister  of  equal  autho- 
rity W'ith,  209 ;  imgenerous  policy  of, 
289. 

BuBNEL,  Robert,  Chancellor,  1274,  i.  1G5; 
injustice  done  to,  by  historians,  16(j ; 
])arentage,  erects  a  fortified  castle  'at 
Acton  Burnel,  ib. ;  Prince  Edward's 
private  secretary  in  Palestine,  1(37 ; 
Bishop  of  liath  and  Wells,  ih. ;  di-aws  up 
Statute  of  Westminster,  ib. ;  attempts 
the 'pacification  of  AVales,  1G9;  enter- 
tains King  and  Parliament  at  Acton 
Burnel,  170 ;  represses  bribery,  173 ; 
addresses  Scfittish  Parliament  at  Nor- 
ham.  173,  174;  dies  at  Berwick,  175; 
burial,  wealth,  175,  17G;  accusation 
of  nepotism,  17G. 

BcKNET,  Bishoi),  unjust  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  i.  549 ;  opinion  of,  on  the  trial  of 
the  Protector  Somerset,  ii.  G ;  indicates 
Monk's  good  offices  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
iii.  184 ;  on  the  royal  revenue,  193  ;  on 
distribution  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
19G ;  on  Lord  Clarendon's  judicial 
ability,  2G2  ;  on  his  familiar  intercourse, 
2G8 ;    on   Lord    Keeper    Bridgeman's 

■;  removal,  287;  anecdote  of  the  i)assing 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  iii.  34G ;  cha- 

■  racter  of  Lord  Nottingham  bv,  421, 
422,  424,  427;  of  Lord  Keeper  Guil- 
ford, 4G2 ;  com])ulsory  exile  of,  478 ; 
the  Bloody  Assize,  553,  554  ;  ill  recep- 
tion of  Jeti'reys'  appointment  described 
by,  558  :  inaccuracies  and  credulity  of, 
585,  note ;  character  of  Lord  Trevor 
by,  iv.  51 ;  dilatoriness  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  exposed,  110  ;  on  the  coinage, 
12G,  no/e ;  attainder  of  Feuwick  sup- 
ported by,  129,  note ;  on  law  reforms  of 

i  I^rd  Somers.l9G;  on changeof  ministry, 
209,  210;  his  account  of  Sir  Nathan 
Wright's  promotion,  241 ;  character  of 
VOL.  VIII. 


Wriglit,  251 ;  supports  an  unc.'astitu- 
tif)nal  Bill  of  Attainder,  272. 

BruNHAM,  pseudo-martyr,  i.  54'.». 

BuKUOLXiii,  Mr.  Justice,  anecdote  related 
by,  respecting  the  riots  of  1780,  i.  2sl. 
noie ;  on  the  judicial  notion  of  public 
policy,  iv.  GGG. 

Bviutow,  Sir  J.,  famous  metrical  report  of 
a  decision  by,  v.  229. 

Bl'ustide,  John  de.  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  1297,  i.  180,  182. 

BiiiTON,  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on,  ii. 
542 ;  liberated,  5,'-3. 

Biuv,  Itichard  de,  autobiography  of,  i. 
220 ;  parentiige,  wit,  scholarsliip,  221  ; 
tutor  to  Ivlward  III.  ib. :  partizau  of 
Isabella,  222;  fliglit  to  France,  ih. ; 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  ih. ;  visit  to  Italv. 
ih.;  Bishop  of  Durham,  222,  223"; 
Chancellor,  223 ;  book  collector,  author, 
224-229 ;  deatli,  230. 

BiSBY,  Dr.,  Judge  Jelirevs  a  disciple  of, 
iii.  502,  505. 

,  Sir  John,  plea  of,  in  silencing  Ex- 
Chancellor  Arundel,  i.  323. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  intrigues  of  his  adminis- 
tration, V.  147-151 ;  Cid(  r  Bill  of,  154 ; 
sudden  resignation,  155  :  unpopularity 
of,  157 ;  Secretary  of  State,  200  ;  Prime 
Minister,  vi.  57-59;  grants  a  pension  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  9G. 

BuTLKi;,  Charles,  reminiscences  of  Lord 
Camden,  v.  2G:> ;  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
539  ;  of  Lord  Loughborough,  vi.  23G : 
of  Lord  Erskine,  G82 ;  a  conveyancer, 
not  a  barrister,  vii.  40,  note;  reminis- 
cences of  Lord  Eldon.  GG8,  GG9. 

Byng,  Admiral,  mitoward  retreat  of,  v. 
132;  court-martial  on,  137,  13S. 

Byuux,  Lord,  trial  of,  v.  201. 

(the  poet),  notices  of  Lord 

Erskine  by,  vi.  G93 ;  Brougham's  re- 
view on,  viii.  24G. 


C. 


Cabal,  origin  of  tlie  name,  iii.  191,  note; 
intrigues  of,  231,  23G ;  policy,  257. 
282  ;  servicesof  Shaftesbury  to,  1308;  its 
independence  of  Parliament,  317. 

CAmxET,  first  draft  of  a,  iii.  191,  192. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  headed  by.  i.  352. 

C-ESAi?,  Sir  Julius,  Master  of  "the  Rolls 
1G14,  ii.  251 ;  kindness  of,  to  Lord 
Bacon,  422;  last  ki:id  offices  of,  to 
Bacon,  433;  appointed  to  hear  causes 
in  Chancery,  44'.». 

Calais,  supplies  voted  for  the  siege  of,  i. 
249 ;  writs  sealed  at  by  Wolsey,  47G, 
477 :  effect  of  loss  of,  on  Queen  Mary, 
ii.  77. 
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Calamy  made  a  royal  cliapliiiii,  iii.  197. 
Calendar  reformed,  v.  121. 
Calvin,  Robert,  tictitious  case  of,  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  aliens,  ii.  215. 
Cambray,  Peace  of,  Sir  Thomas  More  em- 
ployed to  negotiate,  i.  532. 
Cambridge,  schools  at,  founded  by  Chan- 
cellor Thorpe,  i.  2(35 ;  reforms  in,  intro- 
duced by  Wolsey,471 ;  appointment  of 
Travelling  Bachelor  granted  by,  viii. 
11. 
Camden,  Earl,  remark  by,  on  the  abuses 
of  judicial  discretion,  i.  13,  note;  i^a- 
rentage,  v.  228  ;  education,  230  ;  coun- 
sel in  Chippenham  Election  case,  232  ; 
sudden  success  on  circuit,  235  ;  ability 
in  a   libel   prosecution,    236 ;    deserts 
the   common   law   for  chancery,  238 ; 
Attorney-General,  239 ;  a  silent  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  210  ; 
conducts    prosecution   of  Dr.   Hensey, 
242;    of    Dr.    Shebbeare,    213;    Lord 
Ferrers,  243,  244 ;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  246;   decision  against 
general  warrants,  248,  251 ;   immense 
popularity,   219 ;   decision  against  le- 
gality of  warrants  to  search  for  papers, 
251 ;  increased  popularity,  252  ;  raised 
to  the  peerage,  253 ;  advocates  the  re- 
peal of  the  American  Stamj)  Act,  254 ; 
oftence  given  by,  to  George  Grenville, 
254,  7iote;    supports  the   Rockingham 
Ministry,  256;    appointed  Chancellor, 
259,  260  ;  conduct  as  an  Equity  Judge, 
261-263 ;    expression   of  "  Forty  days' 
tyranny"  attackt^l  by  Lords  Temple 
and  Mansfield,  266  ;  confidential  inter- 
course  witli   Duke    of  Grafton   when 
I    Premier,  269  ;  opinion  as  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  Ireland,  269-272  ;  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Will;es  not  sanctioned  by, 
276;    advice   respecting  America  dis- 
regarded, 278 ;  resigns  the  Seals,  284 ; 
judgment  in  the  Douglas  Cause,  287 ; 
an   Opposition   leader,   291;    supports 
the  bill  for  reversing  the  .proceedings 
against  Wilkes,  292  ;   personal  contro- 
versy witli  Lord  Manslit^ld  respecting 
law  of  libel,  2'.)3 ;  opposes  Royal  Mar- 
riage Act,  294  ;  si)eecli  on  literary  pro- 
perty, 295 ;    friendship  with  Duke  of 
Grafton,  296  ;  views  on  the  American 
war,    297-299;    visits    Ireland,    298; 
urges  a   reconciliation   with  America, 
299-301 ;    close    intimacy    witli    Tjord 
Chatliam,  302;  eulogy  on  Lord  Ciiat- 
Lam,  304;  abuses  of  Greenwicli  Hos- 
pital  exposed,   306  ;    new   Opposition 
tactics  recommended    by,    306,    307  ; 
speech  on  the  incapacity  of  Ministers, 
309;    sujiports    tlio   Contractors'    Bill, 
312;  and  bill  declaring  the  legLslutive 


independence  of  Ireland,  314;  conduct 
during  Ministerial  changes  of  1782. 
315,  316 ;  on  coalition  of  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox,  319;  opiwscs  the  India 
Bill,  321 ;  gives  his  support  to  jNIr. 
Pitt,  321,  322 ;  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil again,  326 ;  supports  parliamentary 
reform,  328 ;  created  an  Earl,  329 ; 
conduct  on  the  Regency  question,  333- 
337 ;  appalled  by  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution,  339 ;  supports  Libel  Bill, 
341,  344  ;  last  illness,  death,  346  ;  cha- 
racter, 347  ;  eloquence,  348 ;  epicurean 
tendencies,  350  ;  descendants,  351  ; 
feelings  on  death  of  Charles  Yorke, 
434 ;  sarcastic  remark  on  Wedderburn 
becoming  Solicitor-General,  vi.  87. 
Camuen,  William,  character  of  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bacon  drawn  by.  ii,  107 ;  reasons 
for  Lord  Chancellor  Hattou's  elevation, 
suggested  by,  169 ;  teotimony  of,  to 
Lord  EUesmere,  204 ;  on  Lord  EUes- 
mere,  272. 

• Society  I'ublications,  error  in, 

ii.  122,  note. 
CA^IELFORD,  Brougham  retm-ned  for,  viii. 

259,  260. 
Cajibbell,  Lord,  Chancellor's  jurisdiction 
in  lunacy  ascertained,  i.  15,  note ; 
efforts  to  extend  the  Statute  of  Acton 
Burnel,  171,  note;  a  Do  Buiy  club 
suggested  by,  230,  note ;  Act  prepared 
by,  on  treason,  252,  note ;  plea  of,  pi-ac- 
tically  disproved,  ii.  594,  note ;  Attor- 
ney-General's perquisites  abolished  by, 
556,  iwte ;  circuit  leader  in  1832,  iii. 
507,  note;  standing  order  touching 
publications  repealed  by,  iv.  136,  note  ; 
Frost  prosecuted  by,  321,  note;  dis- 
tinction observed  by,  as  a  Nisi  Prius 
reporter,  458,  note ;  loss  of,  by  tho 
Temple  fii-e,  v.  389,  note ;  first  jom-ucy 
to  London,  vi.  50,  note;  educated  at 
St.  Andrew's,  370,  note;  State  trials 
conducted  by,  vii.  109,  120,  note ;  Pre- 
sident of  Real  Property  Conunissiou, 
496 ;  first  acquaintance  with  Lord. 
Lyadhur.st,  viii.  11 ;  preferment  pro- 
posed to.  by  Lord  Lynilhurst,  67 ;  ac- 
cused of  bribery,  111 ;  Bills  for  judicial 
reforms,  proposed  by,  148 ;  Compen- 
sation Bill,  160 ;  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  162;  dinner  to  the 
Council  of  the  Duchy,  167 ;  speech  on 
the  Canada  Compensation  Bill,  170; 
introduces  Foreign  Intercourse  Bill, 
188 ;  a  Bill  to  restrain  obscene  pub- 
lications, 201 ;  renewed  friendship  with 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  203 ;  qualifications 
as  Lord  Brougham's  biographer,  213; 
election  of,  to  tlie  first  reformed  I'ar- 
liament,  414 ;  his  ai)poiutment  as  At- 
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tornoy-Gencral,  424,  425 ;  thrown  out 
at  Dudley,  42*;;  elccttJ  in  Edinburgh, 
429 ;  defends  Bronglmm's  CI)ancellor- 
ship  in  the  Lower  llonse,  444  ;  passed 
over  in  promotion,  457,  458  ;  claims  to 
the  Great  Seal  deferred,  407 ;  recep- 
tion of,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  522 ; 
contests  with  Lord  Brougham,  526 ; 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  5(j4. 

•Campijell,  John,  committal  of,  by  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  iv.  118,  iiotr. 

■ ,     Thomas,      unacknowledged 

claims  of,  viii.  338. 

-,  order  by  James  11.  for  utter 


suppression  of  tiie  name  of,  iii.  555, 
uote ;  obloquy  thrown  on,  iv.  129,  note. 

•CAJirEGGio,  Cardinal,  mission  of,  to  Eng- 
land, i.  483 ;  tardiness  of,  484  ;  divorce 
suit  heard.  485,  48G ;  referred  to  the 
Pope  by,  487. 

Oaxada,  rebellion  in,  discussions  on  in- 
ternational law  arising  from,  viii.  121 ; 
IJill  for  the  better  govemment  of^  489- 
492. 

Compensation  Bill,  viii.  169-171. 

Caxxes,  Lord  Brougham  a  benefactor  to, 
viii.  515. 

•Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  G..  p-eition  in  1827 
■when  Premier,  v.  207,  note ;  egotism  of 
Lord  Erskiiic  ridiculed  by,  vi.  691 ;  jest 
on  Lord  Sidmouth,  317,  note;  a  cabi- 
net mmister,  vii.  217:  stniggles  for 
the  prcmicrsliip,  223;  duel  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  228 ;  excluded  fi-om  office 
in  1809,  233;  iu  opjwsition,  276;  re- 
fuses office  on  death  of  Perceval,  292  ; 
returns  to  office,  324 ;  resigns  from  un- 
willingness to  sanction  proceedings 
against  Queen  Caroline,  379  ;  suspi- 
cions of  Lord  Eldou  towards,  387 ; 
leader  of  the  House,  396 ;  replies  to 
I^Ir.  Abercromby,  415;  sneers  at  the 
Tories,  452 ;  Prime  Minister,  464,  465 ; 
conduct  of  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Earl  Grey  to,  475,  note ;  death,  476 ; 
influence  of,  in  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  penal  code,  viii.  37 ;  friendship 
with  Lord  Brougham,  263,  264 ;  reply 
of  Brougham  to,  on  Parliamentary  re- 
form, 285,  286 ;  his  advocacy  of  Queen 
Caroline,  305 ;  incurs  the  danger  of  ar- 
rest. 340 ;  corclialitv  between  Brougham 
and,  349,  350. 

CANTEnBLKY,  rece])tion  of  Becket  at,  i. 
92,  93  ;  assassination  in,  95 ;  retreat  of 
Geoflrey  Plantagenet  to.  111 ;  monks 
of,  remonstrate  against  seciUar  offices  of 
their  Archbishop,  121. 

< ,  Viscount,  r.  the  Attorney- 
General,  case  of,  viii.  135-138. 

CANTiLvrE,  Thomas  de,  Chancellor,  short 
and  troubled  period  of  office,  i.  156. 

Cantte,  Chancery  administration  of,  i.  37. 


Cai'EL,  Lonl,  exile  of,  in  Jersey,  iii.  152. 

Capias  Writ,  dexterous  use  of,  by  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  iii.  455. 

Capital  Punishment,  whether  rightly  ad- 
judged iu  cas<s  of  treason,  viii.  27. 

Capit.\tion  tax,  of  Richard  IL,  i.  281. 

Caudigax,  liord,  trial  of,  viii.  129. 

Carendolet,  Francisco,  Spaniard,  Bishop 
Williams'  unconscious  spy,  ii.  483. 

Cahev,  Sir  Robert,  his  speedy  journey 
to  Scotland  in  1603,  ii.  237. 

Carlisle,  Bishop  of,  1399,  noble  speech 
of,  in  Parliament,  i.  306;  attached  of 
high  treason,  307. 

,  Countess  of,  intrigues  of,  ii.  608. 

Carlyi.e,  T.,  proceedings  of  the  Barebones 
Parliament  defended  by,  iii.  55,  note. 

Carxax,  Jlr.,  almanac  monopoly  opposed 
by.  vi.  403. 

Cakxwatii,  Earl  of,  1715,  rebellion  of,  iv. 
361 ;  respited,  365. 

Caroline.  Queen,  Walpole  selected  as 
Prime  Minister  by,  iv.  629  ;  correspond- 
ence with  George  II.,  633;  death  of, 
V.  69. 

,  Princess   of   Wales,   Brougham 

becomes  her  advi.ser,  viii.  281 ;  narra- 
tive of  her  career,  290,  291 ;  advised  to 
remain  in  England,  294 ;  life  abroad, 
295 ;  de  jure  Queen,  296  ;  appoints  law 
officers,  297 ;  negotiations  with  the 
King,  298 ;  arrives  in  England,  301  ; 
proceedings  against,  302-310;  trial, 
311-323 ;  death,  327. 

Carteret,  Lord,  influence  of,  in  foreign 
afl'airs,  v.  88;  created- an  earl,  91; 
character,  ih. 

Cash  payments  suspended,  vi.  276  ;  con- 
templated retm-n  to,  vii.  325. 

Castloiaine,  Lady,  made  a  lady  of  the 
Queen's  bedchamber,  iii.  208  ;  intrigues 
against  Clarendon,  231. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  gains  Copley  to  the 
Govemment  interest,  viii.  19 ;  undue 
severity  ceased  with,  37;  moves  for  a 
select  committee  on  Queen  Caroline's 
afl'airs,  304.  see  Londonderry. 

Catherine,  Henry  V.'s  queen,  second 
marriage  fif,  i.  379. 

■ —  ef  Aragon,  marriage  of,  with 

Henry  VIII.,  i.428;  intrigues  for  her 
divorce,  481-483  ;  pleads  before  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio,  485,  486 ;  refuses 
Wolsey's  iK'rsuasions,  487 ;  confidence 
of,  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  532  ;  banished 
from  the  Court,  560  ;  sympathy  for,  ex- 
pressed in  Parliament,  599. 

of   Braganza,    inauspicious 


marriage  of,  iii.  208 ;  behaviour  respect- 
ing Lady  Castlemaine,  208,  209. 

-  Howard,  marriage  of,  to  Henry 


VIII.,  i.  623;  accused,  625;  trial,  con- 
demnation, 627,  628. 
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Catherine  Par.  mnrriage  to  Ilcnry  VIII. 
of,  i.  629 ;  enmity  of  Wriothesley  to, 
G37 ;  narrow  escnpe  from  prosecution, 
643.     See  Par. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  state  of  parties 
with  regard  to,  in  1826,  viii.  36;  Lord 
Lansdownc's  bill  in  favonr  of,  59 ;  be- 
comes a  ministerial  measure,  60 ;  bill 
l^assed,  65. 

*  Cato,'  tmgedy  by  Addison,  regarded  as 
a  political  attaclc  on  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, iv.  323. 

Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  the,  infamous 
character  of,  viii.  26. 

Cattle,  importation  of,  from  Ireland  for- 
bidden, iii.  388. 

Cayalky  furnished  by  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  i.  63,  note. 

Cave,  Ed.,  memorable  examination  of, 
V.  88. 

'  Caveat  against  the  Whigs,'  a,  iii.  553. 

Cavendish,  adventure  ofWolsey  related 
by,  i.  445 ;  description  of  Wolsey  by, 
447;  describes  Wolsey  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  Legate,  455  ;  testimony 
of,  with  regard  to  Warham's  resignation 
of  the  Great  Seal,  456  ;  anecdote,  show- 
ing the  familiar  intercourse  between 
the  King  and  Wolsey,  461,  note ;  me- 
trical autobiography  imputed  to  Wol- 
sey by,  463  ;  Wolsey's  observations  to, 
touching    the   legatine    dignity,   466; 

'  describes  Wolsey  as  ambassador,  468 ; 
accompanies  Wolsey  on  an  embassy, 
476 ;  Wolsey's  reg/et  for,  499. 

,  Sir  Henry,  debates  reported 

by,  vi.  68. 

■ ,    Lord    J.,    independence    of 

America  advocated  by,  vi.  117. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  influence  with 
Elizabeth,  ii.  209 ;  rivalry  between 
Bacon  and,  289  ;  of  two  minds  on  mo- 
nopoly, 332. 

Central  Criminal  Court,  cstablislimont 
of,  viii.  439,  440. 

Cenwona,  Saxon  Chancellor,  i.  32. 

Chalcondylas,  share  of,  in  promoting 
English  scholarship,  i.  510. 

CiiALLONEi!,  Sir  Thomas,  letter  of,  to  Lord 
Ellesmere,  ii.  238;  BacoVi  writC'S  to, 
333. 

Chamheulain,  the.  pristine  rank  of,  i.  5. 

CiiAMRERS,  infamous  Star  Chamber  case 
of,  ii.  536. 

CiiAJiPANAYE,  M.  do,  Dutch  Ambassador, 
description  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
by,  ii.  179, 180. 

CiiANiELLOR,  liord,  ctymology  of  the 
name,  i.  1  ;  pristine  duties  of,  3,  4; 
various  jurisdictions  of,  5-9  ;  liberty  of 
discrcliiin  granted  to,  11,  12;  his  judi- 
cial functions,  13-15;  fiuictions  not  ju- 
dicial,   16-20;  title  of,   22;  tenure  of 


ofiice,  23 ;  forms  observed  by,  23-30 : 
office  of,  under  the  early  Xovman  kings, 
40,  41 ;  oifice  of,  purchased  from  Henry, 
57 ;  allowance  and  salary  of,  122,  note  ; 
fees  and  emoluments  of,  temp.  Henry  III., 
151,?io<e;  lay,  origin  of,  2;34, 235;  Act 
of  Parliament  defining  the  oifice  of  ii. 
94 ;  income  of  temp.  James  I.,  iii.  460 ; 
beau  ideal  of,  vi.  236 ;  pensions  iirst 
fixed,  338,  note;  complaint  of  an  in- 
terregnum in  the  office  of,  viii.  110; 
sinecure  oflices  in  gift  of,  abolished, 
417 ;  salaiy  and  pension  of,  fixed,  ih. ; 
ill  replaced  by  Commissioners,  474, 
475. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  origin  of,  i.  3  ;  de- 
scribed as  an  office,  not  a  Court,  8  ,' 
admirable  system  of  Equity  established, 
10 ;  abuses  and  remedies  of,  12 ;  juris- 
diction of,  extended  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  209 ;  complaints  of  delay- 
in,  ih. ;  made  stationary,  216 ;  esta- 
blished in  reign  of  Edward  III.,  273  ; 
attempt  to  abolish  fines  on  writs  out  of, 
284 ;  jurisdiction  enforced,  332 ;  at- 
tempts to  limit  jurisdiction  of,  in  the 
15th  century,  334 ;  increased  import- 
ance (jf  during  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
379-381 ;  jurisdiction  over  land  con- 
firmed, 650 ;  cognisance  of  marriage 
and  divorce  taken  from,  ih. ;  ceremony 
of  installing  masters  in,  ii.  166,  note; 
question  of  imposition  of  fines  in,  206  ; 
jurisdiction  of,  to  restrain  by  injunction, 
258,  259  ;  hours  of  attendance  in,  temp. 
Charles  I.,  471  ;  incompetent  to  deter- 
mine validity  of  wills,  486 ;  reopened  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  iii.  11;  com- 
plaints of  irregular  administration,  17 ; 
business  of,  entered  on  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  44 ;  attempt  to  abolish, 
53,  54 ;  under  the  Commonwealth,  92  ,- 
abuses  in,  reformed  by  I^ord  King,  iv. 
638-641;  mode  of  appointing  masters- 
in,  vii.  681,  «o^e ;  Lord  Eldon  arrests 
reforms  in,  viii.  37,  38 ;  bill  for  im- 
proving procedure  of,  passed,  65  ;  per- 
manent Ciiief  Judge  in,  proposed  by 

"  Ijord  Campbell,  148 ;  question  of  re- 
forms in,  387 ;  Ijord  Brougham's  clear- 
ance of  arrears,  402-404  ;  two  Justices 
of  Ap])eal  appointed  in,  572. 

CuAi'EL  IloYAL,  Windsor,  office  of  tlio 
Chancellor  in,  i.  198. 

CHAri-YN,  Sir  John,  case  of,  decided  by 
Tjord  King,  iv.  616. 

'  CiiAUACTicKs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Anne,'  by  Davis,  iv.  2.54. 

Charities,  Court  of  Chancery  empowered 
to  examine  abuses  in,  ii,  236. 

Chakitaiile  Trusts  Bill,  viii.  155 ;  re- 
jected, 159. 

Charles  I.  protects  and  promotes  Bacon, 
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ii.  oGO,  :i70 ;  prcocuts  Ijacon's  CDiifes- 
sioii  to  Parliamtut,  405;  Ilia  inkrtst 
ill  Uncoil,  IIG;  accesbion  of,  428 ;  let- 
ter of,  from  Madrid  in  favour  of  British 
Roman  Catliolics,  477 ;  assents  to  the 
Petition  of  liiglit,  4U(J ;  to  the  ejection 
of  Bishops  from  Parliiiineiit,  5UG;  at- 
tempt of,  to  imprison  arbitrarily  with- 
out warrant,  52U;  tyrannieal  treatment 
of  ParliaiiK'ut,  a'i'J.  5o0 ;  unwilling 
lecoguition  of  the  Petition  of  Eight, 
531 ;  quiljhling  with  the  Commons, 
532 ;  violeiiee,  533 ;  desixitism,  5:)3, 
534,  537-539;  visit  to  Scotland,  540; 
resolves  to  suppress  the  Scotch  rebel- 
lion, 550 ;  seizes  the  live  members, 
•607;  Hight  from  Oxford,  034;  sur- 
render to  the  Scots,  il>:  summary  of 
events  till  his  tinal  imiuisonnient,  iii. 
17 ;  proijosal  to  arraign,  34 ;  trial  of, 
sentence,  36-39 ;  (piestions  his  deca^ii- 
tation  gave  rise  to,  195. 
Ohaules  II.,  parliamentary  struggle  in 
the  reign  of,  regarding  appeals  from 
Chancery,  i.  13 ;  appoints  the  Chan- 
cellor Prime  Minister,  20 ;  long  par- 
liament under,  394 ;  enthusiastic  re- 
ception of,  iii.  88,  180;  boyhood,  144  ; 
carl  J'  dissipation,  103 ;  declaration  from 
Breda,  185 ;  revenue  settled  upon,  193  ; 
marriage,  208  ;  bribed  by  France,  213  ; 
secret  reconciliation  with  the  Komish 
Church,  215;  efibrts  to  modify  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  215,  210 ;  state  of  the 
Court  of,  217 ;  Dutch  war,  supplies 
discussed,  222,  223  ;  bill  of  indulgence 
towards  Papists  promoted  by,  222 ; 
attachment  for  "  la  belle  Stuart,"  229  ; 
ungrateful,  heartless  persecution  of 
Clarendon,  230 ;  open  profession  of 
Popery  by,  283 ;  war  against  Holland, 
284 ;  his  description  of  Lord  Shaftcs- 
tury,  308 ;  warm  defence  of  his  brother, 
352;  refuses  to  sanction  the  bill  for  his 
•divorce,  355 ;  secret  treaty  with  France, 
358 ;  dissolves  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
303 ;  remark  on  indictment  against 
Shaftesbury,  370 ;  his  visit  to  tbe 
Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  387;  de- 
claration respecting  his  marriage,  399, 
note  ;  worst  atrocities  of  his  reign,  417 ; 
legislation,  431 ;  factious  character  of 
his  administration,  432  ;  hours  of  meet- 
ing for  Parliament  and  law  coiu'ts 
during  his  reign,  453,  note ;  supposed 
knowledge  of  foreign  alliiirs  by,  475 ; 
death  of,  485  ;  reconciled  to  Cliurcli  of 
Eome,  ib. ;  history  and  manners  of  his 
reign,  498;  Popish  Plot  scheme  cen- 
BUivd  by,  iv.  44. 

v..  Emperor,  a  suitor  for  Wolsoy's 

favour,   i.   458 ;    promises    the    Papal 
Crown,  408,  409 ;    ambition   of,   com- 


jiromisiug  England,  IT.'i  ;  opjio.ses 
Henry's  divorce,  4M;i ;  remark  by,  to 
tlie  English  amljassador  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Sir  T.  More,  585  ;  treaty  with, 
for  restoration  (jf  Queen  Mary  to  her 
place  in  the  royal  succession,  030. 

Chaules  X.  released  from  anest,  vii.  131 ; 
dethioiied,  520. 

Edward  attiiinted,  v.  97  ;  arriviil 

in  Scotland,  98;  ill-edncateil  and  lash, 
101  ;  defeated  at  Culloden,  102. 

CuARLO'ri'K,  Queen,  letter  of,  v.  590; 
amiable  disposition,  public  morals  im- 
proved by,  064,  )U)te;  affecting  letter 
on  the  ixinuauent  illness  of  the  King, 
vii.  243,  Jiote;  conduct  on  the  iiegency 
Act  pas.sing,  264  ;  death,  339. 

,  Princess,  refuses  the  Prince 

of  Orange,  vii.  312 ;  consults  Lord 
Brougham,  315 ;  marriage,  324  ;  general 
mourning  at  death,  327  ;  histoiy  of  her 
escajie  from  Warwick  House,  viii.  292- 
294. 

Charlton,  Sir  Job,  forced  to  resign  a 
post  in  favour  of  Jeffreys,  iii.  521. 

Chautek,  the  Great,  granted  at  Punny- 
inede,  i.  127  ;  contu-med  by  Henry  HI., 
129 ;  annulled,  129,  130. 

House,  valitlity  of  its  foundation 

established,  ii.  345. 

Chartists  capriciously  encouraged  by  the 
Tories,  viii.  512 ;  failiu'e  of  the  rising 
of  1848,  554. 

Chateau  Eleanor  Louise,  description  of, 
viii.  573,  note. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  policy  adopted  towards 
the  Highlanders  by,  v.  116 ;  correspond- 
ence with  Lord  Hard  wick,  127;  plans 
and  policy  of,  in  1757,  139-142;  Ixiy- 
liood  at  Eton,  142  ;  famous  ministry  of, 
143,  140,  394;  discreditable  conduct 
of,  207;  with  George  IlL,  209-211; 
with  Lord  Xorthhigton,  211,  212 ;  joins 
the  Grafton  INIinistry,  208  ;  serious  ill- 
ness, 278 ;  unlooked-for  recovery,  282  ; 
vi.  71;  reconciled  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
v.  284;  meinnrable  remark  on  the  mid- 
night motion  of  Lord  Marchniont,  291 ; 
continued  illness  of,  301;  death,  302; 
eulogy  on,  304  ;  bill  for  making  pro- 
vision for  family  of,  division  on,  305, 
406 ;  on  his  marriage,  391,  note ;  re- 
signs, 397;  sj)cech  against  Ministers  in 
1770,  412;  libeml  bequest  to  by  Sir 
W.  Pynseut,  451 ;  public  enthusiasm 
from  death  of,  465 ;  Wedderburii 
courted  by,  vi.  71,  85 ;  attacked  in 
Brougham's  maiden  speech,  viii.  201, 
202. 

Chavcek,   verses   by,  i.   202,  note;    re- 
membrance of,  almost  extinguished  by 
Wars  of   the    Roses,   51 1,   note ;    de-  • 
scription  by,  of  a  serjeant-at-law.  iii.  31. 
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Cheu-worth,  Lord,  decision  iu  case  of,  vi. 
563. 

Chelsea,  Sir  Thomas  More's  house  at,  i. 
521 ;  burnin-  of,  533. 

Cheljiskokd,  Lord,  speech  agfiinst  the 
Bill  enfranchising  Jews,  viii.  205. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  on  the  eloquence 
of  Lord  Cowper,  iv.  418  ;  on  abilities 
of  Lord  Hardwicke,  v.  20,  note;  dis- 
missed for  voting  against  the  Excise, 
oS ;  against  a  standing  army,  ib. ; 
procures  the  reformation  of  the  ca- 
lendar, 121;  letters  to  his  son,  45G. 

Chesterhall,  Lord,  advice  to  his  son  as 
to  the  English  bar,  vi.  13 ;  sudden 
death,  45. 

Chief  Justicl^r,  rank  of,  in  early  times, 
i.  5 ;  under  William  I.,  40 ;  abolition 
of  the  office,  1G2,  1C3. 

Chipfinch,  AV.,  loyal  services  of,  iii. 
513. 

China,  Cjucstion  of  rupture  with,  dis- 
cussed by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  viii.  1U7. 

Chinon,  Henrv  II.'s  death  at,  i.  lOH, 
107. 

Chippenham  election  case,  important 
result  from,  v.  83,  note ;  233. 

Chishvll,  John  de,  Keeper  of  the  Seal, 
i.  152;  Chancellor  in  1268,  his  career, 
159. 

Chldleigh's  Case,  statement  of,  ii.  314. 

Chcrch,  preferment  in,  disposed  of  by 
purchase,  i.  48;  why  in  gift  of  the 
Chancellor,  214,  note ;  attempts  by  the 
Commons  to  seize  property  of,  313,  314. 

• —  of  England,  alteration   in   the 

rites  of,  by  Laud,  ii.  541 ;  doctrines 
and  discipline  of,  defended  by  Lord 
Cowper,  iv.  394,  395. 

Churchill,  the  Scotch  ridiculed  by,  vi. 
59,  GO. 

Sir  Jolm,  Cliancery  iiractitioner. 

easy  giiins  of,  iii.  473. 

Chute,  lii-mness  of,  as  counsel,  iii.  102; 
Speaker  under  Cromwell,  435. 

Circuits  performed  by  Justiciars  Itine- 
rant, i.  5,  G,  note;  instituted  by  Ed- 
Avard  I.,  171 ;  anecdotes  of  tiie  O.k- 
ford,  ii.  198,  note;  formerly  travelled 
by  the  .same  Judges,  iii.  456 ;  custom 
for  Judges  to  travel  the  same,  broken 
tlirougii,  iv.  599;  expenses  of  Judges 
in  1720,  603,  note;  means  of  attain- 
ing early  success  on,  v.  12 ;  toasts 
peculiar  to,  13,  note;  useful  Hurvcil- 
lanre  e.Kcrcised  bv,  vi.  56;  eti(juette 
of,  G2 ;  Grand  Courts,  56 ;  vii.  G2. 

Circujispecte  agatis,  statute  of,  i.  171. 

City  of  I^ondon  disfranchised,  iii.  476- 
478 ;  effect  of  its  petition  in  favour  of 
the  IJefnrm  Bill,  viii.  84. 

Cn-iL  List  of  1837,  attacked  by  Lord 
Brongliam,  viii.  484. 


Clarence,  Duke  of,  accused  by  Edward; 
IV.,  his  condemnation,  i.  396. 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  j.  82-84. 

House,  Evelyn's  description 

of,  iii.  269. 

,  Earl  of,  parentage,  iii.  110; 

education,  111;  marriages,  113,  114; 
enters  Parliament,  117;  activity  as  a 
member,  118;  activity  in  correcting 
abuses,  120-122 ;  supjiorts  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Strafford,  123-126  ;  opposes  the- 
exclusiou  of  bishops,  128 ;  joins  the 
King's  party,  130;  consternation  and 
pity,  133;  at  York,  135;  at  battle  of 
Edge  Hill,  137:  Chancellor  of  the-. 
Exchequer,  139 ;  Lord  Falkland  de- 
lineated by,  ib. ;  commissioner  at  Ux- 
bridge,  142 ;  open  enmity  of  the  Queen 
to,  145 ;  takes  Prince  Charles  to  Jer- 
sey, 147 ;  composes  a  history  of  the  re- 
bellion, 148-152;  reaches  Fiance,  152;: 
robbed  by  pirates,  153;  embassy  to 
Spain,  155;  irksome  residence  at 
Madrid,  156-158;  in  Paris,  161;  .suf- 
ferings, 165  ;  interview  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  1G8 ;  treachery  of  Manning, 
170 ;  difficulties  of  the  Exchequer^ 
172 ;  negotiates  with  Sexby,  173 ; 
treaty  with  Spain,  Chancellor  in  exile^ 
174,  175 ;  policy  suggested  by,  on 
death  of  Cromwell,  177, 178 ;  opinion  of 
Fleetwood  expressed  by,  180 ;  JMonk"» 
influence  known  to,  181 ;  tlifficulty  in 
managing  the  loyalists,  183 ;  accom- 
panies the  King  from  Breda,  185;  pru- 
dence and  discretion  as  a  Judge,  190; 
admirable  conduct  respecting  Bill  of 
Oblivion  and  Indemnity.  192 ;  mea^ 
sures  of,  tending  to  abolish  military 
tenures,  193;  on  trialof  Eegicide.s,  194; 
conduct  during  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, 196;  dupes  the  Presbyterians, 
197  ;  perplexity  respecting  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  199,  202;  created  a 
Peer,  203 ;  famous  Corporation  Act,  20^ 
207 ;  Act  of  Uniformity,  207 ;  incui» 
odium  by  the  Portuguese  marriage^ 
208 ;  refuses  a  bribe  from  Fmnce,  211; 
sale  of  Dunkirk.  213;  favour  at  Conr 
declines,  215,  21(5 ;  inqieached  by  Lor 
Bristol,  217;  accusation  dismissed 
218 ;  ecclesiastical  ])olicy,  221 ;  growin 
bigotry,  222 ;  conferences  respect' 
supplies,  223,  224;  free  trade  witi 
Ireland  advocated  by,  225;  imbll' 
clamours  against,  227 ;  treatment  al 
C'ourt,  228;  offends  the  King.  229  j, 
death  of  his  wife,  230;  intrigue 
against,  231 ;  dismissed,  234 ;  im 
pcaclied,  23(J,  237;  futility  of  iU 
charges,  238,  239;  abandoned  l>v  thi 
King,  advised  to  Hy,  242,  243';  im* 
politic   conduct,   214.  .245  ;   banished 
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247 ;  ordered  to  quit  rnineo,  2.")0  ; 
aHsaultcd  at  Kvrciix,  2r)2,  2;"i:5 ;  re- 
sides nt  MoiipfMicr,  2^yi;  litfitiry  works, 
148,  254,  2r)(i;  leave  to  return  rclused, 
2;')7,  258;  death,  clmraeter,  259;  ju- 
dicial duties,  2(12;  elo(jueiice,  2(J5 ; 
faults  iu  liis  History,  2(jt> ;  auto- 
biograpliy  letters,  2()7,  2U8 ;  mode  of 
livinj^,  2G9 ;  desociidauts,  270 ;  eha- 
rnctcr  of  Lord  Coventry,  ii.  553;  de- 
mauds  an  exi)lauation  "from  Littleton, 
GIO ;  on  Lord  Littleton's  cliarncter, 
Ci23 ;  on  the  administration  of  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  ii.  4'J2 ;  a  doubtful 
witness  on  Williams'  case,  501. 

Ci.AKENDox,  Jleury  Earl  of,  extract  from 
his  diary,  iv.  47. 

*'Clakexi>onia\  Code,"  the,  iii.  221. 

Ci-EJiENT  VII.,  Pope,  election  of,  i.  470 ; 
obligations  of,  to  England,  4S:i;  signi- 
licance  of  dangerous  illness,  484,  485  ; 
temporising  of,  551 ;  petition  addrcssetl 
to,  552  ;  bribe  ijrepared  for,  by  Henry 
VIIL,  ii.  41. 

Ci.Ei'HANE,  Dr.,  Wcddcrburns  introduc- 
tion to,  vi.  11. 

CLEito.Y,  learning  limited  to,  in  the  middle 
ages,  i.  39 ;  refusal  of,  to  pay  taxes  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  75 ;  attempt  by, 
in  the  12th  century  to  be  exempt  from 
jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts,  82; 
reveuTies  of,  attacked  in  I'arliament, 
313, 323 ;  beneficial  influence  of,  during 
tiie  dark  ages,  321,  note;  attempt  to 
alter  the  Parliament  KoU,  379,  note; 
act  forbidding  them  to  engage  in  trade, 
temp.  Henry  VIIL,  543;  and  to  sit  in 
House  of  Commons,  v.  630,  G3i. 

Clerke,  Serjeant,  Sir  Christ^Hiher  Hat- 
ton's  admonitions  to,  ii.  174,  175. 

C'leves,  Anne  of,  marriage  of,  i.  G19 ;  pro- 
ceetlings  to  dissolve  marriage  of,  G22. 

Cliffoud,  Lord,  seeks  to  compa.ss  the  re- 
establishment  of  Popery,  iii.  283. 

Clifton,  Lord,  mud  violence  of  danger- 
ous to  Bacon,  ii.  385. 

"  CLirriNG,"  plan  to  abolish,  iv.  VIG. 

Clive,  Lord,  resolutions  against,  v.  511, 
512,  vi.  100 ;  returns  Wedderburn  to  Par- 
liament, vi.  70 ;  letter  from,  S3 ;  general 
sympathy  for,  102  ;  liberality  of,  104. 

''  Coat  and  Conduct  IMoney,"  illegal 
tax,  iii.  120. 

CoBDEN,  Ivichard,  motion  of,  on  the 
Chinese  question,  viii.  198 ;  force  of  his 
eloquence,  541. 

C  'iniAM  (Oldcastle),  Lord,  trial  of,  for 
heresy,  i.  323. 

Lord,  1G03,  trial  of  for  high  trea- 
son, ii.  241. 

Thomas,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  con- 
tested the  Primacy  with  llcynolds, 
i:ni;  i.  197. 


CociiKAXE,  L<ii(l,  Ml  it  I  need  to  the  pil- 
lory, iv.  445. 

CocKiiiiiX,  Lord,  anecdote  of  Lord 
Brougham  by,  viii.  224,  note. 

Code  of  Laws,  lirst,  under  Christian 
kings,  i.  31 ;  of  Henry  I.,  59  ;  maritime 
of  liichard  I.,  119,  120;  an  ecclesias- 
tical, remodelled  by  Clarendon,  iii. 
221. 

CoinFiCATiox  of  statute  law,  incomplete, 
iii.  432 ;  of  criminal  law,  attempt  to 
draw  up,  viii.  182. 

CoEuutoN  JL5ill,  see  Irish  Coercion  Bill. 

Coffee  Houses,  attempt  to  suppress,  iii. 
459. 

CoGiTATA  ct  Visa  of  Bacon,  ii.  345. 

Coinage  regulated,  i.  332  ;  new  issue,  ii. 
55;  renewed  by  William  III.  iv.  126. 

Coke,  Lord,  inaccin-ate  statement  b}', 
respecting  tlie  antiquity  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  i.  3;  on  dividing  the 
f>tiice  of  Chancellor.  .37;  contemptuous 
treatment  of  Polydore  Virgil  by.  38, 
.39;  remarks  by,  on  Clianci  Uor  Bloet, 
48 ;  erroneous  statement  by,  as  to  mode 
of  conferring  the  Great  Seal,  119,  note; 
opinion  of,  as  to  the  age  of  tlie  Laws  of 
Olenm,  120,  note ;  on  the  sham  statute 
of  Richard,  28G,  note  ;  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Lack-Learning  Parliament, 
.■!14 ;  madci  Solicitor-General,  ii.  190, 
191;  Speaker,  i6;  patriotism  of,  254; 
controversy  on  equity  an< I  common  law, 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  255-259 ; 
defends  the  inviolability  of  law,  2G3- 
2GG;  arbitrarily  dismissed,  26G;  con- 
troversy respecting  his  right  to  call 
himself  Chief  Justice  of  England,  2G7, 
note ;  absurd  doctrines  of  law  urged 
b)-,  268,  note ;  malignity  towards  Lord 
Ellosmere,  273;  irregular  marriage  of, 
310,  311 ;  quarrel  with  Lf)rd  Bacon, 
312 ;  honourable  quarrel  with  Villiers, 
intrigues  of  Bacon  against,  365  ;  valu- 
able rejiorts  by,  36G,  note;  dismissed 
from  the  place  of  Chief  Justice, 
3G9 ;  courts  Buckingliam,  372 ;  in- 
formation filed  against  for  forcible 
rescue  of  his  daughter,  379-381  ;  re- 
stored to  the  Privy  Council,  383  ;  his 
a])preciation  of  the  'Novum  Organum,' 
392  ;  leader  of  Opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment, 395;  grievances  attacked,  ih.; 
prevents  the  remitting  proceedings 
against  Bacon,  4(»1  ;  maxim  as  to 
qualitications  for  a  good  lawyer,  iii. 
437 ;  rules  laiil  down  by,  for  adminis- 
tering medieine  to  a  sick  monarch, 
48."),  not,'. 

,  Arundel,  trial  of.  decision  on  the 

Coventry  Act,  iv.  GOl. 

,  Clement.  l>old  language  used  by, 
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Coke,  Roger,  severe  remarks  by,  on  tlie 
conduct  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  iii. 
464. 

■ ,    Mr.,    M.P.,    anecdotes     of    Lord 

Erskinc,  vi.  618  ;  created  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, ib. 

,  solicitor  for  the  people  of  England, 

execution  of,  iii.  89,  note. 

Collection  of  Apophthegms  of  Eaion, 
ii.  427. 

College,  Stephen,  arbitrary  sentence 
against,  iii.  365 ;  case  of,  detailed, 
462-464. 

Collet,  Dean,  school  founded  by,  i.  470, 
471 ;  English  letters  indebted  to,  51(J ; 
testimony  of,  to  More,  512. 

CoLOMA,  Spanish  ambast^ador,  1524,  a 
party  to  a  plot  against  BuekinLcham, 
ii.  482. 

Colonial  law,  luminous  views  of  Lord 
Thurlow  on,  v.  519. 

' Policy  of  European  Xatiuns,' 

Brougham's  first  work,  viii.  242. 

Commentaries,  by  Blackstone,  pure  style 
of  composition,  v.  502,  note;  popu- 
larity and  value,  ib. 

Commerce,  neutral,  Orders  in  Council 
against,  vii.  218. 

Commercial  Law,  imperfect  state  of, 
under  George  I.,  iv.  528. 

Commission  de  Idiota  and  de  Lunatico, 
when  issued,  i.  14. 

,  special,  first  granted  on  the 

trial  of  Queen  Catherine's  divorce,  i. 
650. 

Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  under 
Parliament,  iii.  10  ;  interrupted  in  dis- 
charge of  their  office,  33,  34. 

Committee  of  Safety,  npublican,  assumes 
the  administration  of  afi'airs,  iii.  74 ; 
seven  articles  of,  76. 

Common  law,  distinction  between,  and 
Equity,  fully  established  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  i.  250,  note. 

Pleas  Court,  establishment  of, 

i.  6  ;  defined  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  the 
lock  and  key  of  the  common  law,  245; 
situ  of,  iii.  278. 

Commoners,  imiicachment  of,  allowed 
only  on  cliarges  of  h'gh  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  i.  18  ;  cannot  legally  be 
tried  for  their  lives  before  tlie  House 
of  Lords,  iii.  362,  note. 

Commons,  House  of,  manner  of  paying 
tii(!  wages  of  ]Mcnd>(.Ts,  i.  186,  note; 
subsidy  to  Henry  VII.  refused  by,  516, 
517;  stinginess  of,  beneficial  to  the 
libi  rties  of  Englishmen,  526,  note; 
supplies  refused  by,  to  Henry  VIII., 
52k  ;  address  to,  by  Sir  T.  More,  554 ; 
successful  claim  to  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions and  qualifications  of  its  meinbers, 
ii.    212,    213;    growing    inlluence   of. 


during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  332 ; 
hours  of  sitting  in  toni).  Cliarles  I.,  525, 
■note  ;  reasons  for  creating  a  new  Great 
Seal,  iii.  5,  6 ;  slavish  and  intolerant, 
elected  in  1661,  205;  proceedings  by, 
against  Lord  Somers,  iv.  156;  limit  to 
the  authority  of  its  resolutions,  288, 
289 ;  privileges,  on  occasions  of  par- 
liamentary impeachment,  319,  note ; 
the  ambition  of  a  successful  lawyer, 
572 ;  reformed,  vii.  562,  note ;  viii. 
88. 

Com:monwealth,  the,  inaugm-ation  of,  iii. 
12 ;  dissolution,  87,  88 ;  crude  legal 
notions  i>f,  88,  89 ;  the,  changes  in  the  , 
law  under,  89,  90 ;  reforms,  state  of 
law,  90-94 ;  great  objects  etfectcd  by, 
94. 

CoJiPiEGNE,  conferences  at,  i.  478. 

CoMi'TON,  Bishop  of  London,  motion  of, 
to  consider  ilie  King's  address,  iii.  560  ; 
unconstitutional  trial  of,  564. 

,  Sir  Sjieucer,  demands  judgment 

against  Lord  Macclesfield,  iv.  553 ; 
named  minister  by  George  HI.,  628, 629. 

Confirmation  of  the  Charters  1297,  i. 
181. 

Conquest  (the"),  an  epoch  in  the  series  of 
Chancellors,  i.  40;  work  of,  41,  42; 
Scotch  legal  tenu  denoting  the  acquire- 
ment of  property,  41,  7iote. 

CoNROV,  Sir  John,  basis  of  his  hopes  of 
office,  viii.  480. 

Conservative  party,  created  by  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  viii.  88. 

Constable  early  rank  of,  i.  5. 

Consuls  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
ambassadors,  iv.  669. 

Contracts,  admirable  rule  for  the  en- 
forcement of,  by  Lord  Nottingham,  iii. 
421. 

Contractors  with  Government  •disqua- 
lified for  the  House  of  Commons,  v. ; 
307, 312.  i: 

"  Conventicle  Act,"  the,  iii.  221.  * 

Convention  declared  a  parliament,   iv.  , 
99. 

of  the  Ci'mmonwealtli,  first  ; 

parliament  of  the  IJestoration,  iii.  187.  1 

CoNWAV  Castle  repaired,  garrisoned  byl 
Bishop  Williams,  ii.  508.  | 

,  Ix)rd,  sent  to  demand  the  Great 

Seal  from  Bishop  AVillianis,  ii.  400. 

CooKSEV,  Mr.,  Life  of  Lord  Somers  by, 
iv.  62,  note;  abortive  sketch  of  Lord 
Somers  by,  232,  note;  letter  of  .lereniy 
Bentham  to,  643 ;  account  of  Cliarles 
Yorke's  death,  v.  420,  421. 

Coi'LEY,  Sir  John,  nee  Lyndlmrst. 

(John  Singleton),  chief  works  of, 

viii.  2;  birth-place,  3;  life  at  Boston, 
4;  settle<l  in  London,  5;  institutes  a 
suit  in  Court,  6. 
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<Jui'yitiGnT,  il(;biiti'£>  on  law  dI',  v.  ."ill,  vi 

Cuijx  T-aws,  first  proposiil  to  roix'al,  viii. 
l:{0  ;  Peel's  n-sigiintiou  on  iiccount  of, 
158;  .speech  in  favour  of  repesiling, 
J59 ;  abolition  of,  1(J1 ;  mi.siipprolien- 
sions  toiichin*:;,  :}38,  331) ;  rup(  al  of,  agi- 
tated, iHO,  541 ;  voting  for,  in  the  Up[)er 
House,  .">42  ;  jjas.sed,  543. 

CoKXisH  Alderman,  tacritioed  U}  JiiniCH 
II.,  iii.  5."i;>. 

OmoxATiON  Oath  of  1(;88,  iv.  100,  101. 

of  William  IV.,  popularity  of 

public  men  testi  il  by,  viii.  404. 

C"oi!uXATOi!E  eligendo,  writ  De.  issued  by 
the  Chancellor  under  the  Glreat  Seal, 
i.  13. 

(Joi;roK.\Tiox  Act,  of  Clarendon,  iii.  20C. 

and  Test  Acts,  Bill  for  re- 
pealing, viii.  .")8. 

CoifXW.vLLis,  Lord,  1G8'2,  trial  of,  for 
murder,  iii.  41(j. 

CoTTux's  Aliridgment.  last  parliament  of 
Edward  IV..  eiteil  in,  i.  3t»G. 

CurrKXH.\M,  Lord,  decree  of  Lord  Lynd- 
liurst  reversed  by,  viii.  73;  first  chan- 
cellorship of,  1 10 ;  inetticiency  of  as 
debater,  121;  inditfereut  to  political 
questions,  147;  second  eliancellorsbip 
of,  1G2;  occasion  of  hisai>]iointment  as 
ecjuity  law  otiicer,  424  ;  Master  of  the 
Itolls,  458,  4G0 ;  reasons  for  his  prefer- 
ment to  the  Chancellorship,  475 ;  un- 
justly blamed,  477 ;  a  good  equity 
judge,  479  ;  dangerous  illness  of,  548  ; 
speculation  consequent  on,  54'j,  550 ; 
resigns,  505. 

CoTTiXGH.\M,  Peter,  Jyord  ]Macclesfield"s 
agent,  in  sale  of  mastershijjs,  iv.  540- 
543. 

CoTTixGTOX,  Lord,  1649,  advises  a  mis- 
sion to  Spain,  iii.  154;  naturalised  a 
Spanish  subject,  l."»9. 

Coixc'iL  of  the  North,  suppression  of,  iii. 
123. 

CouxsEL  assigned  by  the  court  and  com- 
pelled to  act,  ii.  235 ;  fees  paid  to.  in 
the  middle  ages,  358,  note  ;  in  colli- 
sion with  iirivilege,  iii.  101,  102;  mora- 
lity of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  440, 
441 ;  practice  of  misrepresenting  facts 
highly  censuraldc,  442,  443;  fees  for- 
merly received  by,  453 ;  whimsical 
arrangements  of,  ou  trial  of  Seven 
Bishops,  570,  note ;  allowance  of,  to 
prisoners,  long  resisted  by  eminent 
Judges,  597 ;  equity,  rcsjicct  of  Lord 
Canqibell  for,  iv.  112,  note;  presents 
ffirnurly  made  by,  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, 297,  note ;  duties  of,  G44  ; 
former  perquisites  of,  v.  497 ;  im- 
portance of  silk  gowns  to,  vi.  425, 
42G ;   etiquette   of,   42G,   note ;   inqMir- 


laiico  of  allowing  full  d.  fiini'  l.v,  411  ; 
jirivations  unavoidable  for  .■^uicc-s  of, 
vii.  383,  note  ;  iu  1777,  51,  note  ;  under 
Lord  Eldon,  G32;  advice  of  Lord  Ll- 
don  to,  G37,  »(0<e;  a.ssigiicd  to  pri-soners 
on  cruninal  charges,  viii.  IIG. 

CorxTY  Courts  Act,  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament, viii.  417. 

• Courts  jurisdiction,  bill  to  esta- 
blish proposed,  viii.  90  ;  rejected,  92. 

CoLUT   of   Kings    Bench   instituted,   i. 
1G3. 

of  Honour,  attacked  by  Hyde,  iii. 

117;  siqipressed,  121. 

of    Reconciliation,   suggested    by 

Lord  Brougham,  viii.  359. 

of  Requests,   hietory  of,  ii.  235, 
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of  the  Verge  of  the  Palace  ojiened, 
ii.  345. 

CounTEX.VY,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winche.■^ter, 
contest  between  Chancellor  llussell 
and,  i.  411. 

■,     "William,     Archbishop     of 

Cauterl)uiy,  made  Chancellor,  i.  283  ; 
removed  Ijy  a  vote  of  the  Commons, 
284 ;  condenms  Wyckliffe's  doctrines, 
ih. 

"  CovEXTitY  Act,"  iii.  390. 

CovEXTKY,  Lortl  Keeper,  parentage,  ii. 
518;  education,  519;  forensic  reputa- 
tion, ih. ;  Recorder  of  London,  520 ; 
Solicitor-General,  521 ;  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, ib. ;  I^onl  Keeper,  524 ;  an  accom- 
plished Equity  Judge,  524.  525 ; 
infringes  the  rights  of  Parliament, 
527;  altemjits  to  obstruct  the  I'etition 
of  Right,  531 ;  arbitrary  opinions  of 
the  King  encouniged  by,  ib. ;  created 
a  Peer,  532;  pecidiar  culpability  of, 
533,  534  ;  Laud's  excesses  counte- 
nanced, 544  ;  greater  iniquities  sanc- 
•  tioned,  542,  543;  juoposes  Ship 
Money,  545 ;  legal  ojnnions  fraudu- 
lently obtained,  546, 547  ;  recommends 
a  Parliament,  551 ;  unexpected  death, 
552  ;  character  by  contemporaries,  552, 
553;  as  an  Ecpiily  Judge,  556;  im- 
mense wealth,  558;  descendants,  ib. 

CuvixGTOx  (Lockhart),  Lord,  retaliation 
on  his  arrogance,  vi.  4G,  47. 

Cowi'Ei!,  Lady  Sarah,  narrative  of  Wil- 
liam lll.'s  march  to  Windsor  by,  iv. 
266 ;  translates  her  husband's  Memoir, 
348  ;  iileasure  of,  at  Lord  Xithisdale's 
escape,  365,  note  ;  her  retort  to  George 
I.,  382 ;  extracts  from  her  diary,  382- 
385. 

,  Lord,  ancestry,  iv.  258;  educa- 
tion, 259;  at  Middle  Temple,  260; 
lirst  marriage,  262;  success  on  cucuit, 
263  ;  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  2G4  ; 
]M.P.    for     Hertford,    268 ;     conducts 
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scvenil  State  Trials,  270-274 ;  candi- 
date for  Totness,  283 ;  for  Bprealstone, 
287;  argument  in  the  Avlo.-bnry  case, 
288,  280 ;  Lord  Keeper,  291,  292  :  first 
leve'e.  295 ;  reforms  in  Chanrery,  29G  ; 
alx)lishes  New  Year's  Gifts,  297;  de- 
cisions by,  300-303;  Speaker  of  tlie 
Lords,  304;  extracts  from  diary  by, 
305  ;  dines  with  Harlcy,  ih. ;  letters  to 
his  second  wife,  307-31 1 ;  created  a 
Peer,  313;  presides  on  tlie  impeach- 
ment of  Saehcvcrell,  318-320;  prose- 
cutions for  treason  wrongly  sanctioned 
by,  320 :  opposes  the  Dnke  of  jMarl- 
boroiigh's  life  command,  322  ;  resigns, 
327;  libelled  by  Swift,  330;  letter  in 
favour  of  ^larlboroiigh,  332 ;  advises 
Queen  Anne  against  concession  to 
France,  334 ;  opposes  the  Scliism  Bill, 
338  ;  Assiento  Treaty  approved  by, 
339 ;  appointed  Lord  Justice  by  George 
L,  343;  the  Great  Seal  restored  to, 
345 ;  memorial  on  the  state  of  parties, 
347.  421 ;  remodelling  of  Westminster 
Hall  urged  by,  349.  vote ;  Eoyal  Speech 
defective  in  taste  and  feeling,  351,  352 ; 
partial  conduct  on  Lord  Oxford's  im- 
peachment, 353,  354,  370 ;  letters  to 
the  King  on  the  rebellion  of  1715,  355- 
359  ;  advice  to  Judges  going  the 
circuits  by,  359-300 ;  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  rebel  Lords  by,  3112  ; 
presides  on  Lord  Oxford's  trial,  3GS ; 
Septennial  Act  supporteil  by.  371 ; 
able  defence  of  the  Mutiny  Bill,  377. 
378 ;  I'esigns,  380 ;  Court  intrigues 
against,  382  ;  conferences  with  Baron 
Bothmar,  385  ;  Latin  letter  by,  to 
George  I..  387 ;  made  an  Earl,  390 ; 
patron  of  Hughes  the  poet,  391 ;  sup- 
ports Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  394  ; 
opposes  Peerage  Bill,  395;  opposes 
South  Sea  Bill,  397 ;  ill-feeling  tow.wls 
Lord  Macclesfield,  389;  false  accusa- 
tion, 400 ;  Atterbury's  banishment  op- 
posed Ijy,  402 ;  contests  against  exclu- 
.sivc  taxation  of  Roman  Catholics,  405  ; 
private  life,  406 ;  letters  to  his  wife, 
408-411 ;  last  illness,  41 1 ;  death,  412  ; 
character,  tb. ;  descendants,  420 ;  fosters 
Lord  Talbot's  talents,  G51. 

CowpER,  Spencer,  trial  for  murder  of,  iv. 
270-282. 

,  William,   stanza  on  destruction 

of  Ijrml  IMansficld's  librar)-,  v.  390 ; 
early  intimacy  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment l)y  liord  Thurlow,  026,  257, 
note;  G53-G61. 

CoxE.  Archdeacon,  tax  on  Papists  de- 
fended by,  iv.  400 ;  chai-acter  of  Lord 
Tlanlwicke,  v.  72. 

CitAi'.iiK,  litv.  G.,  generous  treatment  of, 
by  Lord  Thurlow,  v.  GG2,  003. 


Ckaddock's  Memoirs,  account  of  Charles 
Yorke's  death  in,  v.  429  ;  anecdotes  of 
Lord  Tluirlow,  492.  050,  065,  009. 

Crafts5iax.  a  publication  most  obnoxious 
to  tlie  Walpole  ministrj%  v.  25  ;  ballad 
on  acquittal  of,  26. 

Cranmek,  Archbishop,  divorce  pronounced 
by  between  Henry  and  Catherine,  i. 
5G1 ;  a  Commissioner  for  administering 
the  new  oath  imposed  by  Henry  VHL, 
507 ;  subtlety  of.  towards  Sir  T.  More, 
569 ;  selfish  motives  of,  in  aiding  the 
Eeformation.  586  ;  subserviency  of, 
010 ;  his  endurance  exhausted,  618 ; 
disloyal  to  Cromwell,  021 ;  renewed 
servility,  023 ;  accuses  Catherine 
Howard,  024 ;  implicated  in  the  g^iilt 
of  Lord  Seymour's  execution,  ii.  19 ; 
supports  Lady  Jane  Grey,  35,  30 ; 
privilege  of  his  office  disallowed,  55  ; 
imprisoned,  56 ;  his  death,  07. 

Cranwokth,  Lord,  opinion  of,  on  the 
Bridgewater  Case,  viii.  184;  his  mode 
of  deciding  appeals,  193,  iinte ;  bill  on 
the  divorce  question,  197  ;  promoted  to 
the  Great  Seal,  vui.  575. 

Creevy.  Mr.,  character  of,  by  Brougham, 
viii.  487. 

CREjnEt.-x,  Citoyen,  INIinister  of  Justice, 
his  corres]iondence  with  Lord 
Brougham,  viii.  552-554. 

Cresst,  victory  of,  announced  in  Parlia- 
liaraent.  i.  249. 

CiiEw,  King's  Serjeant,  conceraed  in 
Peaeham's  prosecution,  ii.  355. 

Crew,  Eanidph,  report  of  his  ease,  ii. 
275. 

,  Sir  Randolph,  Chief  Justice,  1029, 

dismissed,  ii.  535. 

CRniiNAL  jurisdiction,  Chancellor's  an- 
cient, i.  14. 

"  Crimes  of  Cabinets,"  the,  viii.  121. 

CnoKER,  Ivt.  Hon.  J.  AV.,  on  Wedderburn's 
studies  of  English,  vi.  52 ;  on  anec- 
dotes of  Erskine,  379 ;  eulogises  the 
Salic  Law,  viii.  119,  note;  attack  on 
Lord  Brougham,  377. 

Croaiwei.l,  Henry,  courteous  and  con- 
sidei-atc  conduct  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
to,  v.  171,  note. 

,    Oliver,    described  by  lord 

Keeper  Williams,  ii.  508 ;  cniigratiou 
of.  i)rohibited,  539  ;  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance jiropo.sed  by,  iii.  12;  predomi- 
nance of,  16  ;  favourably  disposed  to 
AVhitelock,  27 ;  sifts  the  House  of 
Commons,  33 ;  advocates  the  King's 
trial,  34,  35 ;  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Justice,  30;  challenged  by  his 
soldiers,  45 ;  dissolves  Parliament, 
forms  a  Council  of  State,  52 ;  assumes 
the  Protectorate,  50  ;  aiTogates  to 
himself  absolute  power,  58;  motion  ia 
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the  Hoti.-o  of  Coininoiis  to  ilcfliire  him 
K'uv^,  (J3 ;  icjec-ts  the  tith-,  01;  <lii- 
solves  his  last  rarlininent,  07  ;  nrbitr:iry 
Comt  of  Justice  of,  07,  0«;  his  ckath', 
G9;  cnule  notions  of  hi \v,  8S  ;  unworthy 
vengeancc     retaliated     on,    lOG ;    de- 

I  nounced  by  the  8eots  as  an  incendiary, 
iv.  9-11  ;  treatment  of  Magna  Charta 
by,  15. 

CROMwi:m  Riohard,  created  a  Peer,  iii. 
G4,  05  ;  prorhiimed  Protector,  70  ;  fir&t 
Parliament  dissolved  by,  71  ;  readiness 
of  to  abdicate,  178 ;  ileferenco  ^laid  to 
him  by  Lord  Vomers,  iv.  411). 

,  Thomas,  defence  of  Wolsey 

by,  i.  490;  counsels  Henry  VIII.  to  an 
immediate  rupture  witii  the  Pope,  5,32, 
553;  a  Commissionur  for  administering 
the  new  oath  of  supremacy,  507  ;  sellisli 
and  slavish  motives  of,  in  bringing 
about  the  English  Eeformation,  580 ; 
parentage,  007 ;  energy  and  volubility 
of,  in  Parliament ;  nij)id  promotion  of, 
ib. ;  letter  to,  from  Audley,  for  a  grant 
of  abbey  lands,  010;  negotiates  the 
marriage  of  Anno  of  Cleves,  Gin ; 
created  Earl  of  Essex,  ib. ;  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  G20  ;  ex- 
ecuted without  trial,  or  being  heard  in 
his  defence,  021 ;  causes  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries,  ii.  44. 

CitossFiELD  and  others,  prosecution  of,  vii. 
123. 

Crook,  Eecorder  of  London,  Speaker  to 
the  Parliament  of  1601,  ii.  227;  re- 
buked by  Elizabeth,  ih. 

CiiOOKE,  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  de- 
clares against  the  levying  t)f  Ship 
Money,  ii.  540;  replies  to  the  Commons, 
Lord  Finch,  585 ;  a  bad  reporter  of  ju- 
dicial decisions,  038 ;  Ids  long  services, 
relationship  to  Whitelook,  iii.  18. 

CuoYL.^xi)  Abbey,  rebuilt,  re-endowed, 
ruled  by  Turketel,  i.  30. 

,  History  of,  Parliament  presided 

over,  by  tlirce  Chancellors,  recorded 
in,  i.  394. 

Ckowx,  a  prerogative  of,  vested  in  Chan- 
cery, i.  210. 

Ckystal  Palace,  skirmishes  between  law 
lords  with  regard  to,  viii.  572. 

CrLLODEN',  decisive  battle  ot^  v.  102. 

CiLi'EPi'ER,  gentleman-of  the  Privy  Cliam- 
bcr  to  Henry  VIII.,  accused,  i.  625 ; 
trial  and  conviction  of,  ()26. 

CoiBEKLvVN'D,  Dukc  of,  sBvcrity of,  in  1745, 
V.  102,  109  ;  general  unpopularity  of, 
120. 

,  Kichard,  on  Lord  Lough- 
borough, vi.  55. 

Cui;i.E,  secretary  to  ]\I:u-y  Queen  of  Scots, 
examination  of,  ii.  129. 130;  questioncil 
by  Hatton,  159. 


CiRTiKN'cv,  tlepreciated,  restored  at  tlic 
accession  of  Mary,  ii.  bit;  a  paper,  in- 
jurious results  of,  vi.  277;  debates  on 
in  1819,  vii.  340. 

"  CrsTos  Eotulorum,"  function  of,  in  ap- 
pointment of  Justices  of  the  I'eace,  i. 
19. 

"  CrsTOS  Sigilli,"  office  of,  i.  118. 


D'Aguesseau,  celebrity  of,  iii.  400;  me- 
morable rule  of,  vii.  030. 

Ualuymi'LE  oti  James  II.,  iii.  555,  note. 

Da.aiaree,  improper  prosecution  of,  iv. 
321. 

Daxby,  Earl  of,  impeached,  iii.  342 ;  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  impeachment,  409, 
411.   . 

,  .second  Earl  of,  privilege  case  of, 

iv.  33. 

Daxiey,  leproaches  of,  to  his  father-in- 
law.  Sir  Thomas  IMore.  i.  544. 

'  Dangeufield's  Narrative,'  penalty  ex- 
acted for  the  printing  of,  iii.  537. 

D,\xiBE,  the,  cession  of  territory  on  the, 
due  to  Lord  I^yndhnrst,  viii.  188. 

Dauct,  Sir  John,  impeaches  the  Chan- 
cellor before  Parliament,  1340,  i.  238. 

Daelixgtox,  Earl  of.  Brougham's  Parlia- 
mentary patron,  viii.  282,  283. 

Daktmoctu,  Lord,  congratulates  Godol- 
phin  on  Cowper's  promotion,  iv.  296. 

David,  King  of  Scots,  a  prisoner  in  Lon- 
don, i.  254 ;  treaty  for  his  ransom,  202. 

,    Prince    of   Wales,    executed   at 

Shrewsbury,  i.  170. 

Davis,  characteristics  of  Lord  Keeper 
Wright  indicated  by,  iv.  254. 

,  Sir  Jolin,  imi>licated  in  Essex's 

rebellion,  ii.  219. 

Dwisox,  Secretary,  made  responsible  for 
Queen  Mary's  execution,  ii.  132. 

Day*  v.  Dav,  memorable  trial  of,  vi.  527- 
529. 

'  De  Augjiextis  Scientiarum,'  of  Bacon, 
ii.  421. 

De  Cokox.x,  tianslated  by  Lord  Brougham, 
viii.  494. 

De  coROXATOiiE  eligex-do,  i.  13,  14. 

De  Doxis,  statute,  rcj^al  of,  i.  399. 

D'EsTRADE.^,  French  Andjassador.  nego- 
tiates the  purchase  of  Dunkirk,  213-215. 

D'EFn.VT,  Marquis,  visit  of,  to  Bacon,  ii. 
431. 

De  Foe,  eulogises  Lord  Somers,  iv.  199 ; 
Imrlesque  published  by,  441 ;  prose- 
cuteil,  442 ;  sentence,  443 ;  revenge 
taken  by.  444. 

"De  idiota"'  commi.s.sion,  i.  14,  15. 

" De  LixATico  inqvirexdo " commission, 
i.  14. 
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De  Mekcatouibis,  luw  pawaed  in  tlie  Par- 
linmeut  of  Actou  liuniel,  i.  lUG,  170. 

De  Officio  Caxcellauii,  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham, iii.  3'J7. 

De  Pkerogativa  Regis,  statute,  i.  210. 

De  Riyter,  successful  raid  of,  on  the 
English  coast,  iii.  2'2G. 

'■  De  Sapientia  Vetekum,'  of  Bacon,  ii. 
-145. 

•^  De  Tallagio  nox  conxedexdo,"  statute 
passed,  130G,  i.  187. 

Deaxe,  Heiu-y,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Clian- 
cellor,  i.  425 ;  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 42G ;  receives  "VVolsey  into  his 
family,  44G. 

Death  by  Xcgligence,  Compensation  Bill, 
discussion  on,  viii.  lUO. 

Debating  Societies,  viii.  229. 

Debt,  imprisonment  for,  abolished,  viii. 

lis. 

-"Decxaration  from  Breda,"'  iii.  1S5;  of 
Indulgence,  215;  supported  by  Shaftes- 
bury, 308 ;  by  Nottingham,  3D2  ;  of 
Indulgence  of  James  II.,  5tJ8 ;  of 
WUliam  III.,  iv.  90;  of  Rights,  1G88, 
97. 

^Defence  of  Holy  Water,'  a  work  of 
the  Chancellor  Clardyner,  ii.  71 . 

Del.uiere,  Lord,  describes  Jeffreys  in 
oftice,  iii.  525 ;  trial  of,  505,  50'!. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  abolished,  viii.  417. 

Demurrers,  first  ai:>pearauce  of,  i.  399. 

Denbigh,  Earl  of,  refuses  to  take  part  in 
Charles  I.'s  trial,  iii.  37 ;  called  to  the 
office  of  Speaker,  39. 

Denny,  Sir  Anthony,  tutor  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet Audley,  letter  to,  i.  032. 

Dexjian,  Lord,  indignation  of,  against 
Lord  Lyndhiu'st,  viii.  78 ;  defends  the 
Commissionc'rs  charged  to  draw  uji  the 
Municipal  Iteibrm  Bill,  100 ;  yields  on 
a  question  of  j)iivilege,  129;  speech 
against  the  Libel  Bill,  153 ;  api)oiutcd 
Solicitor-General  by  Queen  Caroline, 
297  ;  present  at  a  conference  on  her  be- 
half, 300 ;  private  verdict  on  her  trial, 
323  ;  resignation  of,  504. 

Deodand  Abolition  Bill,  viii.  100. 

Derby,  Countess  Dowager  of,  marriage 
of,  to  Sir  John  Egerton,  ii.  222. 

,   Eai'l   of,    resents  a  proposal  for 

coalition,  viii.  104;  charge  against  Lord 
Campbell  by,  107;  motion  on  Canadian 
atfairs  made  by,  109;  attack  on  Lurd 
Gmnibell,  171  ;  minister,  172;  mistakes 
committed  by,  178;  fail  of,  179;  in- 
<liscrcct  si)ecch  on  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, 194;  rejects  the  Jew  Bill,  200; 
compromise  of,  205;  new  legislative 
measures  introduced  by,  419,  420  ;  pro- 
poses dissolution  of  Parliament,  540; 
re.-ohition  of,  to  consm'o  Ministers, 
1S50,  505. 


Derehaji,  Francis,  secretary  to  Queen 
Catherine  Howard,  accusation  against, 
i.  025. 

Derwentwater,  Earl  of,  1715,  taken  in 
arms,  iv.  301 ;  executed,  365. 

Despenser,  Hugh  le,  last  Chief  Justiciar, 
i.  103;  compels  the  removal  of  the 
Chancellor,  199 ;  presumption  of,  203 ; 
sentence  pronounced  against,  205,  200. 

Devizes,  castle  of,  built  by  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  55 ;  escape  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh  from,  i.  135. 

Devon,  Earl  of,  1840,  history  of  his  crea- 
tion, viii.  524. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  Brougham's  par- 
liamentary patron,  viii.  300. 

,  Eeirl  of,  Conrteuay,  liberated 

at  Mary's  accession,  ii.  53;  proposed 
in  marriage  to  Mary,  01. 

DicAS,  action  against  Lord  Brougham, 
brought  by,  viii.  72,  423. 

Digest  of  Chancery  Reports,  value  of, 
iv.  112. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  defeats  Peel's  Mi- 
nistiy,  viii.  159 ;  relations  between 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and,  109;  speech  on 
the  Budget  of  1852,  178  ;  unconscious 
benefactor  of  the  Whigs,  541. 

"  Disruption  "  of  the  Scutch  Chiu'ch, 
causes  leading  to,  viii.  151. 

Dissenters'  Relief  Bill,  theft  of.  ui.  413; 
^larriage  Act,  vii.  418,  475;  Marriage 
Bill,  viii.  53. 

DiSTKiBrTXONS,  statutc  of,  enacted,  iii. 
431. 

DivERSiTE  des  Courtes,  earliest  law  tre- 
tise  on  Chancery,  i.  8,  nute. 

Divines,  English,  of  the  17th  century, 
language  of,  ii.  408,  note;  famous  as- 
sembly of,  at  Westminster,  iii.  24. 

Divorce,  suits  for,  decided  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  in  England,  and  Chan- 
cery hi  America,  i.  050 ;  for  adultery, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  first  recognised, 
iv.  100,  107;  parliamentary,  esta- 
blished, 117 ;  law  of,  discussed,  viii. 
194-190  ;  Bill  of  Lord  Cranworth,  197 ; 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  speech  on,  199. 

Dockra,  his  jjcnny  jmst  pn)hibited,  iii. 
522. 

DoDDERiDGE,  Justice,  involved  in  tho 
controversy  between  Equity  and  Com- 
mon Law,  ii.  250. 

Doi.iiEix,  Sir  William,  brief  mterval  of 
olHee  as  Recorder,  iii.  514. 

Do-MESUAY  Book,  the  most  valuable  pieco 
of  antiquity  possessed  bv  any  nation, 
i.  41. 

Dor.ciiESi'ER,  Lady,  peevish  remarks  by 
on  the  proclamation  of  George  I.,  iv. 
340,  »io/e. 

DoRiSLAUS,  murder  (if,  at  the  Hague,  iii. 
154. 
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IJoasKT,  Marquess  of,  vi-it  of  Wfil-cy  to, 
i.  44;J ;  his  patrouage  of  Wolsey,  444  ; 
death  of,  445. 

Dorc.LAs  Case,  statement  of,  v.  2i^(J-288 ; 
Thurlow  retained  in,  4'J4 ;  Wudder- 
hin-n'.s  spcecli  on,   vi.  GG. 

DovEi;,  Queen  Eleanor's  h\nding  at,  i. 
141 ;  landing  of  Henry  III.  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  145. 

Down,  E  irl  of,  residence  of,  at  "Wroxton, 
iii.  450. 

Downing,  Sir  George,  rebuked  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  iii.  22o. 

College,  litigation  termiaated, 

vi.  245. 

DiiAKE.  impeachment  of,  IGGO,  iii.  .386. 

DuAMA,  stiite  of  the,  in  tlie  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  139,  note. 

DuruY  1-.  Drury,  erroneous  judgment  of 
Lord  Xorthington,  v.  194. 

DuTDEN,  John,  address  to  Clarendon,  iii. 
227 ;  verses  describing  Hyde  Earl  of 
Kocliester,  271;  on  the  judicial  clia- 
racter  of  Lord  Shaftesbiuy,  31o ;  im- 
mense sale  of  'Absolom  and  Achito- 
phcj,'  3G8 ;  the  Medal  by.  371 ;  compli- 
mentary verses  on  Lord  Nottinghurn, 
429 ;  funeral  interrupted,  G02  ;  Lord 
Somers  introtluced  to,  iv.  70 ;  .satii-e  to 
his  Muse,  disputed  authorship  of,  79. 

DiuLEY,  Edward,  Attorney -Generd, 
Under-Sheriff  of  London,  i.  516,  note; 
remark  by,  when  led  to  execution.  517. 

,  Borough  of,  causes  of  Lord  Caiuii- 

bell's  defeat  at,  iii.  452,  note :  first  mem- 
ber returned  by,  viii.  89. 

Duelling,  fallen  into  discredit,  viii.  343. 

Drc.DALE,  on  early  Norman  Chancellors, 
i.  44  ;  cited  as  authoritv  in  the  events 
of  Charles's  Court  at  Oxford,  iii.  103. 

DvjiB  Day,  the,  in  Westminster,  iii.  45G. 

Duncan,  Viscount,  public  thanks  awarded 
to,  vi.  279,  280. 

Di'NCOSiBE,  Mr.  T.,  questions  the  legality 
of  Bacon's  election  to  the  parliament 
of  1G14,  ii.  350. 

,  Mr.,   seconds    an   attack    of 

Croker  on  Lord  Bronghani,  viii.  378. 

Di'NDAS,  Hanv,  Lord  Advocate,  see 
Melville. 

DrNGANNON,  Lord,  Life  of  "\Villi:mi  HI. 
by,  iv.  54,  note ;  his  ancestry,  Gl. 

DiNKiKK,  sale  of,  to  France,  iii.  213-215. 

Dunning,  foundation  of  his  fame  v.  250 ; 
famous  resolution  moved  by,  308 ;  a 
consummate  lawyer  and  zealous  Whig, 
310;  created  a  peer,  311;  maiden 
speech,  314 ;  violent  speech  against 
the  Yorkes,  401 ;  eloquence  of,  402, 
note ;  comlesy  of  Lord  Mansfield  to, 
on  eejisiug  to  be  Solicitor-General,  403. 
7iote  :  resignation  by,  449  ;  attacks 
Thurlow,  511;  defends  the  Americiius, 


515;  passed  over  as  Chancellor,  547  r 
counsel  for  American  petitioners  in 
1774,  vi.  lOG ;  .sjieech  in  support  of  ap- 
peal of  murder,  113,  114;  Chancellor 
of  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  vii.  50. 

DuNToN,  John,  panegyric  of,  on  Lord 
Keener  Wright,  iv.  253,  254. 

'Durham  Chronicle,'  indicted  for  libel, 
viii.  330 ;  prosecution  dropped.  336. 

,  Lord,  propo.ses  a  committee  to 

draw  up  tlie  lieforni  Bill,  viii.  384 ; 
ballot  approved  by,  388;  accepts  the 
Governorship  of  Canada,  490 ;  exceeds 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  492. 

Dutch,  the  war  with,  iii.  222 ;  Chatliam 
dockyard  burnt  by,  226;  Sheerncss 
taken  l)y,  ih. 

Duval,  ]Mr.,  eminent  conveyancer,  anec- 
dote of,  iv.  507,  note. 

Dyeu.  Edward,  admonitory  epistle  of 
1572,  ii.  143,  144. 

•  Dyer's  Reports,'  its  value,  ii.  230. 


Earl,  Serjeant,  peniu-iousness  of,  iii.  439 ; 
compensation  for,  440. 

IMarshal's  Coiu-t,  abuses  of,  exposed 

by  Hyde,  iii.  117 ;  suppression  of,  121. 

Ecclesiastical  Court,  the,  matrimonial 
suits  to  be  referreil  to,  i.  650. 

Titles  Bill,  viii.  570. 

EccLESiATics,  science  of  law  in  the  hands 
of,  i.  161. 

Edenstowe,  Henry  de,  blaster  in  Chan- 
cerj%  in  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  i.  220. 

EniNUUitGH,  debate  on  the  Bill  to  punish 
citizens  of,  v.  68 ;  eminent  natives  of, 
vi.  3,  note;  manners  in  tlie  18th  cen- 
tmy,  17,  note ;  society  to  teach  Eng- 
lish, 37 ;  coach  travelling  fiom,  50. 

' Review,'  argues  the  Right  of 

Peers  to  try  a  Commoner,  iv.  22,  note ; 
the  original,  vi.  38 ;  discontinued,  43 ; 
origin  of,  viii.  244  ;  Brougham's  contri- 
butions to,  245-247  ;  Brougham's  later 
articles  in,  494. 

Edington,  William  de.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, founds  the  Prioiy  of  Bons 
Homines,  i.  253 ;  Chan.cellor,  254  ;  re- 
fuses the  Primacy,  255 ;  resignation, 
death,  ib. ;  William  of  Wickham's  pa- 
tron, 25f;,  260 ;  his  use  of  English,  275. 

Edmund,  Prince,  second  son  of  Henry 
IIL,  i.  146,  147. 

EniiED,  nominal  king,  i.  35. 

EnucATiON,  legal,  fonuer  svstem  of,  i. 
512  ;  attempts  to  improve,  Vi.  288-290  ; 
Lord  Brougham's  labours  in  the  cause 
of,  viii.  337,  338. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  instituted  the 
Great  Seal,  i.  37,  38. 
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EnwARD  the  Elder,  his  ]iatronage  of 
Turketel,  i.  34. 

I.,  charters  irregularly  con- 
firmed by,  i.  28;  biiih  of,  143;  leader 
of  the  royal  party,  15G,  157  ;  crusade 
of,  160 ;  assumes  tlie  royal  jTOwer,  his 
Great  Seal,  1(J4,  1G5 ;  acquh-es  the 
cognomen  of  Enghsh  Justiuian,  1G7 ; 
legislative  measures  of,  171,172;  um- 
pire in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  173-175 ; 
conquest  of  Scotland,  ISO;  war  with 
France,  180, 181 ;  resists  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  ministers,  184,  185 ;  re- 
nounces arbitrary  taxation,  187 ;  death, 
189  ;  unportant  legal  reforms,  190, 191. 
II.,  appointed  guardian  of  the 


realm  in  his  father's  absence,  i.  181 ; 
accession  to  tlie  crown,  189,  192 ;  il- 
legal use  of  the  Great  Seal,  193, 194  ; 
expedition  into  Scotland,  197;  irregu- 
lar custody  of  the  Great  Seal  autho- 
rised by,  201,  202;  deposed,  206,  207; 
death,  208 ;  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  under,  209,  210. 

III.  declared  custos  of  the  kins 


dom,  i.  206;  proclaimed  king,  208; 
new  Great  Seal,  213  ;  proposes  projects 
of  foreign  policy  to  tlie  approval  of 
Parliament,  218,  219;  constant  affec- 
tion towards  his  tutor,  221,  222  ;  war 
■witli  Scotland,  223 ;  usurpation  of  tlie 
Crown  of  France,  231 ;  fruits  of  the 
invasion  of  France,  234 ;  contest  witli 
his  Cliancellor,  237,  239 ;  with  Parlia- 
ment, 240;  invites  William  of  Wick- 
ham  to  his  court,  260 ;  decline  of  his 
power  and  popularity,  271 ;  death,  272. 
—   IV.,    his  arbitrary    use   of  the 


Great  Seal,  i.  25,  26  ;  battle  of  North- 
ampton gained  by,  364 ;  royal  authority 
and  title  assured  to,  372  ;  proclaimed 
■  king,  382  ;  first  parliament  of  his  reign, 
382, 383  ;  marriage,  384  ;  plots  against, 
385 ;  dethroned,  in  exile,  388  ;  restored 
and  recrowned,  389  ;  invasion  of  France 
by,  395  ;  pleads  in  person  against  his 
Ijrothcr,  396 ;  death  of,  397. 

-;  v.,  birth  of,  i.  388  ;   Chancellor 


appointed  in  his  reign,  402. 

—  VI.,  birth  of,i.  614;  proclaimed, 


651 ;  first  public  appearance  of,  652, 
653 ;  death  of,  ii.  G  ;  signs  the  warrant 
for  Somerset's  execution,  29  ;  last  pub- 
lic appearance  of,  30,  31  ;  induced  to 
tamper  with  tlie  law  of  successiim,  31, 
32 ;  declining  strength  of,  35  ;  criminal 
law  imjiroved  under,  38. 

,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  cre- 
ated Prince  of  Wales,  i.  3G0 ;  education 
of,  372  ;  assassinated,  389. 

1Cj)\vtn,  iMirl,  exertions  of,  to  obtain  a  re- 
laxation of  the  severe  laws  of  the  Con- 
queror, i.  47. 


Edwix,  Sir  Humphrey,  reference  to,  in 
the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  iv.  82. 

Egbert,  promotion  of  Swithin  by,  i.  32. 

Egerton,  Sir  Thomas,  see  Ellesmcre. 

■ accuses  Bacon  of  corruption,  ii. 

398. 

Eldin  (Clerk),  Lord,  anecdote  of,  vi.  4G, 
note. 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  memorable  address  to, 
by  Sheridan,  ii.  165,  note;  delays  of, 
378,  note  ;  remarks  on  Lord  Northing- 
ton's  decisions,  v.  189,  193 :  anecdotes 
of  Lord  Thurlow  bj%  652 ;  character 
of  by  Lord  Campbell,  vi.  367 ;  maiden 
.speech,  415, 416 ;  pedigree,  vii.  3 ;  birth, 
6  ;  schoolboy  life,  7-10 ;  sent  to  Lon- 
don, 11 ;  in  Oxford,  12-14;  gains  the 
jwize  for  English  essay.  15  ;    modesty, 
17 ;    com-tship,   20  ;    marriage,   25-27 ; 
exemplary  conduct,  31 ;  remarried,  34 ; 
intimacy   with   Dr.   Johnson,   3G ;   re- 
moves to  London,  39 ;  a  law  student, 
40,   43 ;    a   barrister,  44 ;    a  hustings 
orator,  4(),  47;   loses  his  father,  48; 
joins  Chancery  bar,  50  ;  success  on  the 
Northern  Circiiit,  52 ;  famous  victory 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  54  ;  counsel 
in  Clitheroe  Election  Committee,  58;  a 
leader  on  circuit,  60  ;  circuit  anecdotes, 
61-66  ;  a  King's  counsel,  G8  ;  M.P.  for 
Weobly,  70;    medley   speech,    72-74; 
si")eech   on  Westminster  scnitiny,  76 ; 
Chancellor  of  Durham.    80;    assailed 
J)y   Sir  P.   Francis,   81 ;  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, 84 ;  continues  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,    86;    advocates   the  Regency 
Bills,  95 ;   noticed  in  the  '  Rolliad,'  99. 
100 ;   quiet  life,   101 ;   first  attack  of 
gout,  103  ;  Attorney-General,  106  ;  ex- 
officio  prosecutions  of,   trial  of  Frost, 
107;   sixjceh  against  Hardy,  110;   on 
trial  of  Ilorne  Tooke,  113;  new  penal 
enactments,  prepared  by.   1 17 ;  jirosc- 
cutions  for  libel  justified  by,  119,  120; 
fair  conduct  on  Mr.  Reeves'  trial,  122 ; 
)irosecutions    for    high    treason,     123, 
124;  improper  prosecutions  for  libel, 
124,  125  ;  forensic  eloquence,  12G.  127; 
<lemcanour    as    coimsel,    129 ;    Chief 
Justice  of  Connuon  Pleas,  a  Peer,  131 ; 
judgments,  133,  135 ;   maiden   speech 
in  the  Lords'  House,  136 ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  140  ;  lettci-s  during  the  illness 
of  George  III.,  141-149 ;  conduct  ex- 
cused,   149 ;    urges  the    exclusion   of 
]iriests  in  orders  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  153 ;  peace  of  Amiens  de- 
Icnded  by,  154-156 ;  High  Steward  of 
Oxford,  159 ;  conduct  during  the  King's 
.second  illness,  l(il-166  ;  negotiates  for 
ihc  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  office,  167: 
letter  to,  from   the  Queen,  168,  note; 
letters  from  IMr.  Pitt,   167-174  ;   con- 
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'luct  with  ngard  to  the  feud  in  thi- 
IJoyal  Family,  181-18:{;  letters  from 
tlie  Duk.-  of"  Kent,  IS-l ;  death  of  Mr. 
I'itt,  1S7;  resijjiis  the  Groat  Seal,  18S, 
ISO;  conduct  as  cx-Chancellor,  191; 
anger  witli  the  King,  193,  19-t ;  con- 
<luct  in  tlie  "  Delicate  Investigation," 
V.H'j-200  ;  letters  from  Princess  of 
AVales.  200;  the  romjMPsing  and  print- 
ing of  '•  the  Bofik"  promoted  by,  201  ; 
second  Chancellorship,  20."),  208;  hypo- 
<  risv  or  sclf-thdusion,  208 ;  congratu- 
lated hy  Sir  S.  Roniilly,  200;  grants 
injunction  against  "  the  Book,"  213 ; 
<lissolution  of  Parliament  urged  by, 
215 ;  supremacy  in  the  Cabinet,  217 ; 
seizure  of  Danish  fleet  defended  by, 
218 ;  courteous  treatment  of  Lord 
Campbell,  220 ;  intimacy  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  221 ;  advice  on  the 
proceedings  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
221,  222;  scheme  for  taking  the  Great 
Seal  from,  224 ;  letters  on  the  Minis- 
terial ditHculties  of  1809,  224-232; 
loses  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford, 
233,  234 ;  complimentary  letter  from 
George  III.,  235 ;  relaxation  of  cri- 
minal code  opposed  by,  238;  Catholic 
Emancipation,  240 ;  conduct  on  the 
retiurn  of  the  King's  illness,  242,  244  ; 
remonstrance  from  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland on  clauses  in  the  Piegency  Bill, 
245 ;  defence,  248-251 ;  charge  of  Lord 
Grey  against,  253 ;  attack  of  Lord 
IMoira  on,  256  ;  Lord  Iving  attempts  to 
exclude,  from  the  Queen's  council, 
259 ;  extreme  sensibility  of.  2G1  ; 
in  favom-  with  the  Ilegent,  265  ;  judicial 
duties,  270  ;  letter  to  Dr.  Swire,  271 ; 
from  Duke  of  York  to,  273 ;  permanent 
incapacity  of  King  avowed  by,  275  ; 
letter  to  3Ir.  Perceval,  278 ;  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Ilegent,  280  ;  complaints 
iigainst,  as  Chancellor,  286 ;  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  Perceval,  288 ;  skill  in 
the  ministerial  crisis,  289;  entertains 
the  Regent,  298 ;  fire  at  Encombe  de- 
scribed by,  300  ;  Vice-Chancellor  ap- 
iwinted  by,  302 ;  conduct  on  fresh  dis- 
putes between  the  Regent  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  305;  a.scendancy  over  the 
Regent,  309 ;  returns  thanks  to  Dulce 
of  Wellington,  310,  311 ;  presented  to 
allied  Sovereigns,  311;  conduct  on 
the  proposed  marriage  of  Princess 
Charlotte  with  Prince  of  Orange,  312  ; 
escape  from  Corn  Law  riots,  318,  319  ; 
<>u  the  question  as  to  the  detention  of 
Napoleon,  320  ;  rejects  BiU  for  making 
land  liable  to  simple  contract  debts, 
322  ;  supports  Scotch  Judicaturt'  Bill, 
323 ;  arranges  preliminaries  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  I'rincess  Charlotte,  324; 


mistaken  fwlioy  for  suppreaiion  of 
national  discontents,  326;  defends 
famous  circular  of  Lord  Sithuouth,  326, 
327  ;  touching  account  by,  of  Princess 
Cliarlotte's  death,  327  ;  intrigues  of  Sir 
John  Leach  against,  328 ;  opposes 
Factory  Ltibour  Bill,  334 ;  opposes 
Erskiue's  bill  declaring  arrest  for  libel 
unlawful,  335';  attends  marriage  of 
Duke  of  Kent,  336 ;  letter  on  legal 
peerages,  337 ;  emotion  on  death  of 
Romilly,  339 ;  views  on  the  Currency 
question,  340 ;  alxilishes  trial  by  battle 
and  aiJjjeals  of  murder,  342  ;  present  at 
the  birth  of  Queen  Victoria,  343 ;  alarm 
at  disturbances  of  1819,  344-347  ;  letters 
to  Lord  Encombe,  348 ;  speech  on 
^lanchester  meeting,  350 ;  Six  Acts 
passed,  351 ;  remarks  on  the  Cato  Street 
consphacy,  357;  conduct  during  the 
proceedings  against  the  Queen,  359- 
366  ;  impartial  conduct  during  the  trial, 
368,  369;  complaints  against  his  col- 
leagues, 374  ;  (lispute  with  Lord  Liver- 
jjool,  376 ;  made  an  Earl,  383  ;  corona- 
tion described,  386 ;  joy  upon  death  of 
the  Queen,  387 ;  speech  on  the  Bill  for 
Roman  Catholic  Peers,  391 ;  opposes 
Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bill,  392  ; 
injunctions  from  George  IV.  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderiy,  394 ;  in- 
fluence declines,  399  ;  repels  attacks  in 
the  Commons,  400 ;  alarm  at  the  in- 
fluence of  Canning.  404 ;  defended  by 
Jlr.  Peel,  407  ;  attacks  Mr.  Abercromby, 
409 ;  proceedings  in  the  Commons,  410- 
414;  defended  by  Mr.  Canning,  415; 
tlu-ows  out  Dissenters'  ISIarriage  Bill, 
419 ;  and  Bill  to  confer  franchise  on 
English  Catholics,  419,  420 ;  confession 
to  a  Romanist  admitted  by,  421;  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Brougkuu,  427;  sup- 
ports BiU  for  Suppressing  Unlawful 
-rVssociations  in  Ireland,  430 ;  speech 
agauist  Catholic  Emanci])ati.m  in  1825, 
431  ;  attacked  by  Mr.  Williams,  432, 
434 ;  amoimt  of  official  income,  435 ; 
conditionally  tenders  resignation,  437 ; 
attack  on  by  Mr.  Hume,  442 ;  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Peel,  446-455 ; 
emotion  on  death  of  Duke  of  York,  456 ; 
on  apojilectie  attack  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
457 ;  keen  hostility  to  Canning,  459 ; 
employed  by  the  King  to  negotiate 
with  Peel,  461-464 ;  resigns  office  on 
Canning's  appointment,  465  ;  pain  at 
the  valedictory  six-ech  of  Peel,  40S ; 
parting  present  from  George  IV.,  470, 
note  ;  dinner  from  the  Xorthern  Circuit 
to,  472 ;  hopes  of  a  change  of  ministry, 
474  ;  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, 477;  disappointment,  ill-usage, 
480,  485;  condemns  ministerial  mea- 
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sures,  487 ;  opposes  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  489  ;  opposes  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion ill  1828,494;  on  the  Clare  election, 
497  ;  remarks  on  the  royal  speech  in 
favour  of  Emancipation,  499 ;  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  501-508;  his 
popularity  -with  Anti-Catholics,  516, 
517  ;  opposes  the  abolition  of  Welsh 
Judicature.  519;  speech  on  proposed 
Regency  Bill,  523 ;  opinion  on  the 
elections  of  1830,  526 ;  on  the  French 
Eevolution.  527 ;  on  the  Eefomi  Bill, 
529,  530 ;  affliction  at  the  death  of  Lady 
Eldon,  533  :  opposes  new  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  537;  Reform  Bill  debates,  539- 
553  ;  commutation  of  tithes  in  Ireland, 
554 ;  accused  of  giving;;  sinecures  to  his 
son,  555 ;  speech  against  new  Reform 
Bill,  557-5fi9 ;  ministerial  difficulties, 
560,  561 ;  absents  himself  from  the  de- 
bates, 562  ;  opposes  Real  Property  Re- 
form Act,  564;  opposes  ministerial  mea- 
sures, 565, 569-573  ;  reception  of  in  Mid- 
dle Temple  Hall,  574,  575  ;  declines  to 
contest  the  Oxford  Chancellorship,  577 ; 
reception  at  Oxford,  578,  579  ;  dislike 
of  the  New  Poor  Law-,  583  ;  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835, 586, 
587 ;  opinion  on  Mimicipal  Reform  Bill, 
589 ;  on  his  conduct  as  an  equity  judge, 
592,  note ;  destroys  private  papers,  594  ; 
speech  to  his  Durham  tenantry,  600 ; 
attachment  to  dumb  animals,  601 ;  ad- 
vice to  his  grandson  on  entering  Ox- 
ford, 603  ;  hon-or  at  Wills  Amendment 
Act,  604 ;  last  visit  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  607 ;  testamentary  dispositions, 
608 ;  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
610;  death,  613;  funeral,  614;  will, 
615,  616;  defects  as  a  judge,  619; 
neglects  literature,  620  ;  waste  of  time, 
621 ;  fictitious  complaints  against,  623 ; 
conduct  in  Ware  v.  Horwood,  625 ;  in 
Lord  Somcrs'  case,  627  ;  delays  ex- 
plained, 628  ;  dislike  of  Scotchmen, 
635,  note ;  high  merit  as  a  judge,  637 ; 
good  humour,  638 ;  extracts  from  judg- 
ments, 612-644  ;  improvements  iu 
equity,  645 ;  reverses  decisions  of  8ir 
William  Grant,  648 ;  doubtful  deci- 
sions, 653-655 ;  objectionable  judg- 
ments, 655-662  ;  conllict  witli  Scotch 
judges,  664 ;  objects  of  his  judgments, 
667  ;  inilifferencc  to  Law  Reform,  669 ; 
resists  amendment  of  penal  code,  671  ; 
charaeter  as  a  politician,  673 ;  morbid 
appetite  for  coercive  measures.  676 ; 
Masters  in  Chancery  appointed  by,  678 ; 
reasons  for  making  Jekyll,  679  ;  un- 
justly blamed  for  withholding  legal 
peerages,  (582  ;  disposal  of  ('imreh  pre- 
ferment, 684  ;  as  Speaker  of  House  of 
Lords,  689;  as  an  orator  and  a  poet, 


692;  autobiography.  693;  facetiousnes.< 
iu  conversation,  694 ;  manners  in  pri- 
vate society,  698 ;  contempt  for  fine  arts, 
700 ;  recreations,  702,  703 ;  good-na- 
tured treatment  of  poachers,  704,  705  ; 
inhospitable  treatment  of  legal  profes- 
sion, 709 ;  liberality,  711 ;  consumption 
of  port  wine,  713  ;  religious  views,  7J  5  ; 
portraits,  718;  descendants,  719 ;  in- 
stinctive antipathy  of,  to  Copley,  viii. 
23 ;  retort  of  on  Lord  Lyndhurst,  61 ; 
accused  of  inconsistency,  64 

Eleanoh,  Queen  of  Henry  II..  occasions 
a  war  between  France  and  England,  i. 
73. 

,  Queen  of  Henry  HI.,  attempted 

malversation  of,  i.  135 ;  Lady  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  i.  140  ;  curious  commis- 
sion to,  lb. ;  parentage,  betrotlial,  ib. : 
festivities  in  London  for,  141 ;  sits  in  the 
Aula}  Regia  as  Judge,  143 ;  ceremony 
of  churcliing,  144,  note ;  arbitrary  con- 
duct of,  142,  144 ;  visit  to  Paris,  145  ; 
unpopularity,  145,  146 ;  veil  taken  by, 
146;  character,  147. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  imprisonment  of,  ii.  536  ; 
moves  the  "  Remonstrance,"  567. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  marriage  of,  to  the 
Elector  Palatine,  ii.  248. 

,  Queen,  regulates  the  duties  of 

Lord  Keeper,  i.  21 ;  grounds  of  her  legiti- 
macy, 5(j2 ;  legitimacy  of,  established 
by  statute,  630 ;  protected  by  Gardyner, 
ii.  60  ;  proclaimed  queen,  79 ;  obstacle 
to  her  coronation,  82 ;  title  of,  whence 
derived,  92  ;  question  of  her  marriage, 
96-99  ;  goes  to  parliament  in  a  coach, 
102  ;  retains  the  Great  Seal  in  her  own 
keeping,  114 ;  signs  the  warrant  for  the^ 
execution  of  jMary  of  Scotland,  132  ; 
on  what  terms  witli  court  favourites, 
148 ;  griefs  and  consolations  of,  170, 
171 ;  arbitrary  holding  of  the  Great 
Seal,  182,  183 ;  general  character  of 
her  administration,  193  ;  behaviour 
during  Essex's  rebellion,  220;  last 
])arliament  of,  226 ;  rebuke  of,  to  the 
Si)eaker,  227  ;  visit  to  Harefield,  228  ,' 
.leath  of,  232. 

,   Queen   to  Edward  IV.,  see 

Grey. 

ELLENitoiJOUGH,  Lonl,  character  by,  of 
Keeper  Bridgman,  iii.  287;  regrets  the 
disuse  of  law-Latin,  iv.  642;  anecdote 
of  Cliief  Justice  Willes,  v.  186 ;  anec- 
dotes of,  vi.  250,  2,')1 ;  awkwardness 
as  a  volunteer  soldier,  547,  note;  Great 
Seal  refused  by,  552 ;  position  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister  censured,  585 ;  anec- 
ddteis  of,  vii.  65  ;  seizure  of  Danisli  fleet 
censured  by,  219;  resigns  office,  336; 
trial  for  treason  bef<ire,  viii.  16;  sum- 
ming up  of,  complimentary  to  Brougham, 
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'J78 ;  invective  af^iiiiist  Brou,u;lmni,  280  ; 
recognises  the  Queen's  law  officers,  2t)7. 

Ei-LESMEKii,  Lord,  the  fbunilerf>f  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  eiiuity,  ii.  137;  parent- 
age, 105  ;  education,  I'M  ;  Queen's 
Counsel,  19S;  Snlicitor-Cieneral.  199; 
frames  the  indictment,  200 ;  conducts 
the  jjroseciition  agidnst  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, ib. ;  Attorney-General,  201  ;  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  202  ;  Lord  Keeper,  203 ; 
a  consummate  Judge,  204,  20.") ;  dis- 
putes with  the  Common  Law  Judg<'S, 
*20G ;  attempt  of,  to  impose  lines  by  a 
decree  in  Chanceiy,  20(J,  207 ;  punishes 
prolixity,  207 ;  commissioner  for  nego- 
tiating treaties,  209,  210 ;  intimacy 
with  Lord  Essex,  210-213;  pronounces 
fentence  on  Essex.  217;  imprisoned  at 
Essex  House,  218 ;  interview  witii  Essex 
in  the  Tower,  221 ;  domestic  trials, 
third  marriage,  222 ;  entertains  tlie 
Queen  at  Haretield,  228 ;  criminal  code 
mitigated  by,  230,  231 ;  letters  to  pro- 
pitiate James,  237 ;  Lord  ChanceUor 
■with  a  peerage,  239  ;  conduct  on  state 
trials,  241 ;  dispute  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  242;  judgment  in  Calvin's 
■case,  245,  240;  sni)ports  James  in  ques- 
tions of  feudal  obligations,  247,  248; 
in  arbitrary  treatment  of  Parliament, 
2."i0 ;  decision  in  a  case  of  duelling, 
253 ;  respecting  legislative  proclama- 
tions, 254 ;  controversy  with  Lord  Coke 
255-257  ;  ajipeal  to  the  King,  258  ;  pro 
motes  Lord  Coke's  dismissal,  2(j3-26G 
•wish  to  resign,  268,  269;  created  t 
Viscount,  269;  death,  epitaph,  272 
character,  273 ;  political  creed,  274 
excellence  as  Judge  in  Equity,  274 
275  ;  judicious  patronage  of,  276,  277 
treatises  by,  278  ;  marriages  of  descend- 
ants, 279-281 ;  question  of  benevolences 
regarded  by,  352  ;  Lord  Bacon's  inter- 
ested assiduities  in  his  last  illness,  357- 
361. 

Elliot,  Sir  T.,  Ambassador  to  the  Im- 
]ierial  Court  at  the  moment  of  More's 
death,  i.  585. 

,   i\Ir.,  bearer  of  the   Great  Seal 

from  Lord  Keeper  Littleton  to  the  King 
at  York,  ii.  613,  614. 

Elsyxge  on  Parliaments,  references  to, 
i.  18,  note. 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  1573,  incurs  a  sharp 
reprimand,  ii.  148,  149. 

— ,  Nicholas  de,  made  'Chancellor  by 
the  Barons,  i.  150 ;  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal,  temp.  Henry  III.,  153 ;  removed 
by  De  IMontfort,  155 ;  Bishop  of  "Wor- 
cester, 156. 

Ejiisox,  prosecution^of,  1.  432,  433. 

Engl.^xd,   Bank  of,   increased  issue   of 
notes  authorised,  viii.  201. 
VOL.  VIII. 


Enc.lan'd,  French  language  spoken  at 
Court  in,  during  the  reign  of  tlK-  Con- 
fessor, i.  46  ;  ignorance  of  hist^)ry  and 
antiquities  of,  in  the  17th  century,  ii. 
582,  note ;  increased  ixipnlarity  of 
Church  of,  vii.  492 ;  Canada  throws  off 
allegiance  to,  viii.  490. 

,  Chief  Jus-tice  of.   Speaker  of 

the  House  of  Loi'ds  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chancellor,  ii.  399  ;  appointment 
as  cabinet  minister  unconstitutional, 
vii.  192  :  posterity  of,  usually  obscure, 
V.  229,  230. 

,  Kings  of,  right  to  decide  causes 

in  the  Courts  of  Law  denied,  ii.  435 ; 
authority  of,  over  their  grandchildren, 
judicially  recognised,  iv.  521,  note ; 
mode  of  regulating  the  succession  on 
demise  of,  vii.  525,  note. 

English,  domestic  manners  of,  in  the  12th 
century,  i.  67,  68  ;  customs  and  habits 
of,  in  the  16th  century,  i.  478,  ))ote; 
ii.  68,  note ;  absence  of  castes  among, 
i.  391,  note. 

language,  spread  of,  throughout 

the  world,  i.  31,  note;  confined  to  the 
lower  orders,  temp.  HeniyllL,  142, 143; 
earliest  parliamentary  record  in,  275; 
in  the  middle  of  15th  centurj%  355, 
note;  first  statute  in,  passed,  413,  note; 
prejudices  against  conducting  law  i)ro- 
ceedings  in,  iii.  90,  note ;  pleadings  in, 
established,  iv.  641. 

'  Epigrammata,'  by  Sir  T.  More,  a  work 
admired  throughout  Europe,  iii.  531, 
586. 

Equity,  admirable  sy.5tem  of,  established 
in  the  English  Chancery,  i.  8,  10 ;  de- 
fined by  Selden,  12,  note ;  distinct  from 
common  law,  250,  note ;  juriilical  sys- 
tem of,  defined  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  v. 
44;  appeals  to  House  of  Lords  in,  de- 
bated and  allowed,  ii.  173;  iii.  402; 
iv.  19 ;  moulded  into  a  code  by  Lord 
Nottingham,  iii.  396,  397, 429, 439 ;  un- 
justly complained  of,  by  the  multitude, 
399;  reduced  to  a  system  on  acces- 
.sion  of  William  III.,  iv.  2;  perfected 
into  a  symmetrical  science  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  v.  1  ;  practitioners  for- 
merly went  a  cucuit,  16 ;  English 
system  of,  derived  from  civil  law,  vii. 
620. 

EitASjns,  classical  style  and  delicate 
raillery  of,  i.  102 ;  intimacy  with  Lord 
Chancellor  Warham,  43S;  letter  de- 
scribing Warham's  mode  of  life,  438, 
439 ;  acquaintance  of,  with  Wolsey, 
443;  letter  to  Ammonius  regarding 
Wolsey 's  advancement,  456  ;  letter  de- 
scribing his  tall,  493 ;  his  friendship 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  510;  letters 
from  and  to,   regarding   Sir  Thomas 
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Move,  525;  congratulations  on  More's 
preferment,  540 ;  on  his  treatment  of 
oflfenders,  551 ;  news  of  More's  death 
spread  by,  584 ;  eulogy  on  IMore's  elo- 
quence, 592  ;  aflmuable  edition  of  New 
Testament  puljlished  by,  5S6  ;  portmit 
of,  by  Quintin  Matsys,  591,  592 ;  de- 
scription of  English  lawyers  by,  iii. 
279. 

Erskine,  Lord,  pure  eloquence  of,  ii, 
438 ;  parentage,  vi.  368 ;  education, 
3G9-371 ;  schoolboy  letter,  372 ;  mid- 
shij^man,  373 ;  in  West  Indies,  374, 
375;  ensign  in  the  army,  377;  mames, 
377 ;  literary  pursuits  in  Minorca,  ib. ; 
in  London.  378 ;  controversy  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  379 ;  jiamphlet  on  abuses  in 
the  army,  380;  introduction  to  Lord 
Blansfield,  383,  384 ;  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  385  ;  matriculated  at  Cam- 
bridge, ib. ;  pupil  of  Mr.  Justice  BuUer, 
387  ;  pecuniary  difficulties,  388 ;  called 
to  the  bar,  390  ;  pupil  of  Baron  Wood, 
{b. ;  first  speech  in  Eex  v.  Baillie,  393- 
396;  unprecedented  sensation,  396, 
397 ;  immense  business,  399 ;  counsel 
for  Lord  Keppel,  399-401 ;  generosity 
of  Lord  Keppel  to,  402;  joins  the 
Home  ch-cuit,  403  ;  opposes  the  Alma- 
nac Monopoly  Bill,  403,  404  ;  counsel 
in  a  duelling  case^  404-406  ;  character 
of  his  orator}',  407 ;   speech  for  Lord 

.  George  Gordon,  409-412  ;  famous  oath, 
410  ;  enters  parliament,  414  ;  maiden 
speech,  416 ;  dread  of  Mr.  Pitt,  417  ; 
speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  420  ; 
attack  on  Pitt's  Indian  policy,  423  ; 
urges  the  stopping  of  supplies,  424 ;  a 
King's  counsel,  425 ;  si^ecial  retainers, 
426 ;  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  Case,  426- 
433 ;  counsel  on  Westminster  scrutiny, 
436  ;  ascendancy  at  the  bar,  437 ;  leaves 
the  circuit,  437 :  Attorney-General  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  438  ;  counsel  in 
Eex  V.  Motherill,  438-440  ;  addi-ess  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  441  ;  great  speech  in 
Stockdale's  case  on  the  state  of  India, 
443-450 ;  first  visit  to  Paris,  451 ;  again 
in  Parliament,  ib. ;  on  the  Law  of  Lilx;l 
reform,  452  ;  opposes  Traitorous  Cor- 
respondence Bill,  454 ;  speech  in  de- 
fence of  same,  455,  456 ;  dismissed  from 
office,  458  ;  defends  Frost,  461 ;  counsel 
for  Mr.  Perry,  463;  Mr.  Walker,  466 ;  for 
Hardy,  471 ;  extraordinary  exertion,  484; 
for  Homo  Tooke,  485-492 ;  for  Thelwall, 
493 ;  great  popularity,  494 ;  violent 
speech  against  Seditious  Meetings  Bill, 
497 ;  admirable  speech  against  the  ]"]x- 
tension  of  Treason  Laws,  497-499 ; 
failure  in  attempting  to  answer  Pitt, 
501 ;  pamphlet  on  the  Frencli  war,  502  ; 
exposes  Pitt's  inconsistency,  503;  coun- 


sel for  William  Stone,  504 ;  for  tl. 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  505;  prosecutes  tl, 
publisher  of  the  '  Age  of  Eeaso';. 
507  ;  a  witness  for  O'Connor,  51"J 
coimsel  for  Lord  Thanet  and  Mr.  F>.  - 
gussou,  513;  for  the  'Courier'  news- 
paper, 516;  for  Mr.  Cuthell,  517 ;  t<  . 
Hadfield,  520-527;  in  Day  v.  Di;  . 
528;  crim.  con.  speeches,  530-535  ;  :■■  - 
cedes  from  the  House  of  Common-, 
536 ;  su^jports  Mr.  Addington,  537 ; 
visits  Paris,  541 ;  reception  by  Napo- 
leon, 541, 542,  note;  compliments  Mack- 
intosh's speech  for  Peltier,  545  ;  on  the 
vindictive  proceedings  of  Napoleon,  ib.; 
commands  the  Devil's  Own,  546 ;  on 
the  legal  position  of  a  volunteer,  54s- 
550 ;  death  of  Mrs.  Erskine,  551  ; 
Lord  Chancellor  and  a  peer,  552,  oo'i : 
address  of  the  bar  to,  555;  mnu 
adopted  by,  557;  demeanour  as  Chan- 
cellor, 558  ;  reported  decisions,  5t  n  i- 
576 ;  on  the  equitable  doctrine  f)f  eb  e- 
tion,  573;  presides  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
Melville,  577-581;  decision  in  Fitz- 
herbert  v.  Seymour,  582 ;  consequences 
therefrom,  ib. ;  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
583 ;  speech  on  the  prosecution  of 
Judge  Fox,  587;  abolition  of  slave 
trade  supported  by,  5S8,  589;  Eoman 
Catholic  claims,  590,  591 ;  ordered  t ' 
surrender  the  Great  Seal,  592 ;  addre-s 
to  the  bar,  593 ;  farewell  address,  596 ; 
confession  of  faith,  599-601 ;  supports- 
the  Scotch  Judicature  Bill,  602;  op- 
poses Jesuit's  Bark  Bill,  604-606; 
Bill  allowing  arrest  for  libel,  606 ; 
Bill  to  prevent  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
607 ;  notions  on  parliamentary'  privi- 
lege, 610 :  on  the  Eoman  Catholie 
claims,  611;  opposes  restrictions  on 
the  Eegent,  613;  withdraws  from  pub- 
lic life,  616;  life  about  towni,  616, 
617 ;  rural  pursuits,  618 ;  visits  to 
Westminster  Hall,  619  ;  Armata.  621  ; 
official  costume  recommended  by,  623 ; 
steadiness  to  party  and  principles,  626 r 
indilierences  to  legal  reform,  629; 
political  pamphlets  by,  629,  vote :  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle,  629-632;  exer- 
tions in  the  Banbury  peerage  case,  635 ; 
opposes  Seditious  Meetings  Bdl,  639; 
other  coercive  measures,  640 ;  failure 
in  Parliament  explained,  641,642  ;  pro- 
minent part  on  behalf  of  (^ueen  Caro- 
line, 644.  649,  651,  653,  655;  illness 
when  addressing  the  House  of  Lords, 
652;  visits  Edinburgh,  658 ;  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  6(i3 ;  last  letter  to  Dr* 
Parr,  666;  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks,  668 ;  exposes  abuses  of  the 
Poor  Law,  670;  death,  673,  674j  wilU 
675 :  character  as  an  advocate,  676 ;  a» 
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an  orator,  G80 ;  as  examiner  of  wit- 
nessfs,  G82,  G84  ;  poetical  compositions, 
C85-G1)0 ;  Huccess  iu  society,  G90 ;  ego- 
tism, G91-G95  ;  jmns,  G05,"  69G ;  prac- 
tical jokes,  COT  ;  superstitions,  G99  ; 
descendants,  708  ;  ])ortraits,  busts,  709  ; 
anecdote  of,  vii.  112. 

Erskine,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry,  JI.P.,  Lord 
Advocate,  memoir,  anecdotes,  witti- 
cisms, vi.  704-708. 

EsirER,  Wolsey's  arrival  at,  i.  i'J3. 

EsKGROVE,  Lord,  Judge  on  Brougham's 
first  circuit,  A-iii.  239. 

Essex,  Countess  of,  divorce  of,  ii.  2G0; 
trial  for  murder,  2G1. 

,  Earl  of,  Devereux,  rapid  promotion 

of,  ii.  170  ;  tirst  escapade,  ih. ;  audacity 
of,  210,  211  ;  appointed  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  L-eland,  212  ;  a  prisoner  in  cus- 
tody of  the  Lord  Keeper,  212, 213  ;  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Star  Chamber  against, 
213-215 ;  trial,  215-217  ;  his  revolt,  217- 
220  ;  tried  for  high  treason,  conviction, 
220,221;  his  friendship  for  Bacon,  301 ; 
Bacon's  eflbrts  in  his  favour,  321 ;  de- 
sertion of  him,  323 ;  his  defence  on 
trial,  325. 

-,  Karl  of,  1621,  motion  for  the  ejec- 


tion of  bishojjs  from  Parliament  pro- 
posed by,  ii.  473 ;  dismissed  from  the 
King's  service,  609 ;  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1643,  iii.  4 ;  menaced  by 
the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  13 ;  reply 
of,  on  Strafford's  impeachment,  125. 

Ethelwtlf,  Swithin's  pupil,  i.  32. 

EiGENirs,  Pope,  Bidl  of,  against  Eustace 
son  of  Stephen,  i.  Go. 

Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ely,  appointed  Chan- 
cellor, i.  118,  119. 

EvELVN,  on  Clarendon's  disgrace,  iii.  235, 
236 ;  last  visit  to  Clarendon,  244  ;  tes- 
timony of,  to  Lord  Clarendon's  elo- 
quence, 265 ;  description  of  Claren- 
don House,  269  ;  on  Solicitor-General 
Finch's  pleading,  389;  visit  of  con- 
gratulation to  Lord  Keeper  Nortli,  471  ; 
on  Jeffreys'  levity,  535,  536  ;  character 
of  Jeffreys  by,  558;  on  Lord  Somers' 
dismi.ssal,  iv.  150,  nofe. 

E^•ERDO^^  Sylvester  de.  Chancellor  to 
Henry  HI.,  i.  138. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  i.  157. 

Eatdence,  important  decision  on  the  ad- 
missibility of,  V.  53-55 ;  on  the  Queen's 
trial,  vii.  369,  note. 

EvREi-x,  outrage  by  English  seamen  at, 
iii.  252. 

•  Examiner,'  the,  article  in,  indicted  as  a 
libel,  viii.  274 ;  bitter  article  on  Lord 
Brougham,  509. 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  established  for  re- 
venue cases,  i.  6 ;  Chamber,  early  deci- 
sions   in,  11 ;  presided  over   by   the 


Cliancellor  on  the  hearing  of  cases  in 
error,  10,  note;  treasurership  of,  great 
profit  and  dignity  of,  525 ;  questions 
submitted  by  Chancellor  for  considera- 
tion of  twelve  judges  in,  ii.  234 ;  ne- 
farious .scheme  of  closing  the,  iii.  284, 
285 ;  Chief  Baron  of,  appointment  of, 
vi.  122,  note ;  Attorney-General  sel- 
dom promoted  to  dignity  of,  ib. 

Excise  laws,  origin  of,  iii.  141  ;  scheme 
of  Sir  Pi.  Walpole,  iv.  G55. 

Exclvsiox  Bill,  the,  iii.  347,  352,  353, 
359. 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  1326,  beheaded  by 
the  populace,  i.  205. 

,  Marquess  of,  Courtenay,  ar- 
raigned, convicted  of  high  treason,  i. 
G14,  615. 

Extortioxs  resorted  to,  in  raising  money, 
i.  49,  50. 

Eyms,  Thomas,  breach  of  parliamentary 
privilege  in  his  person,  ii.  76,  77. 

Eyre  v.  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury, 
case  of,  iv,  528. 


Fabits,  John,  Bi.shop  of  Vienna,  letter  of 
Erasmus  to,  on  More's  preferment,  i. 
540. 

Factory  regulation,  Six  Hour  Bill  an- 
ticipated in  the  '  Utopia,'  i.  591,  note ; 
legislative  difficidties  of,  vii.  334,  335. 

'  Faery  Queen,'  Biu-leigh's  appreciation 
of,  ii.  294. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  Oxford  surrendered  to,  iL 
635;  concurs  in  the  King's  trial,  iii. 
36. 

Falkland,  Lord,  moves  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Finch,  ii.  584,  iii.  121; 
tlie  dismissal  of  Holland  and  Essex, 
imposed  on.  ii.  609  :  of  demanding  the 
Great  Seal  from  Littleton,  611;  rea- 
sonable reform  advocated  by,  iii.  21 ; 
intimacy  with  Lord  Clarendon,  114; 
speech  against  Lord  Strattbrd,  126; 
tirges  the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops,  129 ; 
Secretary  of  State.  132  ;  killed  at  New- 
bury, 139 ;  character  of,  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  149. 

Farrer,  Mr.,  anecdote  of  Lord  Eldon, 
vii.  54. 

Facconer,  John  Ic,  receiver  of  fees  of  the 
Great  Seal,  temp.  Henry  III.,  account  of^ 
extant  in  the  Record  Office,  i.  159,  note. 

Fees  of  Chancery,  considerable  amount 
received  under  the  Plantagenet  kings, 
i.  160,  note ;  paid  to  counsel  in  the 
middle  ages.  ii.  358  ;  abuses  incident  to 
a  remuneration  of  official  persons  by, 
iv.  197. 

Fell  v.  Read,  important  decision  in,  vi 
238. 
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Felony,  witnesses  for  persons  accnscd  of, 
first  permitted  to  be  examined  on  oath, 
iv.  255. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  trial  for  treason  of, 
iv.  128,  129;  hill  of  attainder  of,  271 ; 
strained  arguments  for  bill  of  attainder 
against,  271,  272 ;  public  opinion  on 
his  execution,  271. 

Fereitville,  in  terview  at,  between  Becket 
and  Henry  II.,  i.  89-91. 

Fergussox,  Eight  Hon.  C,  tried,  vi.  513  ; 
sentence  imposed  on,  516.  note;  conduct 
of  Lord  Eldon  to,  vii.  126. 

Ferrers,  Earl,  trial  and  execution  of,  v. 
191-198. 

Feudal  obligations,  revival  of,  attempted 
by  James  I.,  ii.  247,  218. 

FiL>DES  describes  Wolscy  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  i.  465. 

FiESNES,  Colonel,  appointed  Lord  Com- 
missioner of  tlie  Great  Seal,  iii.  60 ; 
parentage,  career  of,  60,  61 ;  incom- 
petency, 61 ;  energy  in  Parliament,  62 ; 
commission  of,  confirmed  by  Richard 
Cromwell,  70. 

Fife,  Earl  of,  appeal  against  Baliol,  King 
of  Scotland,  i.  179. 

FiLiCAJA,  Lord  Somers'  opinion  of,  iv.  72  ; 
the  admiration  of,  reciprocal,  73.  note ; 
Lord  Somers'  admhatiou  for,  221,  222  ; 
ode  of,  to  Somers,  223. 

FiN'CH,  Sir  Harry,  Bishop  AVilliams'  pre- 
ceptor, ii.  463. 

,  Sir  John,  ChiL-f  Justice  of  Common 

Pleas,  Lord  Keeper,  an  unscrupulous 
supporter  of  arbitrary  power,  ii.  5.59 ; 
parentage,  560 ;  enters  Parliament, 
561  ;  Speaker,  562 ;  conduct  in  the 
chair,  564,  565 ;  betrays  the  Connuons, 
567  ;.  masque  aiTanged  by,  568 ;  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas,  570  ;  Chief  Justice, 
ib.  ;  judgment  on  ship  money,  570, 
571 ;  Lord  Keeper,  with  a  peerage, 
573  ;  address  to  the  fourth  Parliament, 
574 ;  proposes  illegal  powers  to  Con- 
vocation, 578 ;  suggests  the  summoning 
of  the  Upper  House  only,  579  ;  opening 
address  to  tlie  Long  Parliament,  581; 
impeached,  584  ;  defence,  586  ;  escapes 
to  Holland,  590;  submits  to  Cromwell, 
591 ;  death  and  character,  592. 

Finch,  Heneage,  Solicitor-General,  the 
"silver  tongued,''  iii.  430. 

,  Heneage,  see  Nottingham. 

Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  credulity 
of,  i.  563 ;  bill  of  attainder  against, 
572;  his  courageous  defence  of  Iho 
Church  in  Parliament,  598 ;  trial  of, 
604-606. 

Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  Justiciar  of  Irelnud 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  i.  133. 

FiTZGiLiiERT  (Williaiii),  first  layman 
Chancellor,  i.  61. 


FiTZUARRis,  impeachment  of,  iii.  360 ; 
execution,  364. 

FxTZHERBERT,  Chief  Justice,  commis- 
sioner for  Sir*  Thomas  Flore's  trial, 
i.  574. 

FiTZJAMEs,  Chief  Justice,  commissioner 
for  Sir  Thomas  More's  trial,  i.  574. 

FiTzosBORNE,  William,  Chief  Justiciar,  i. 
40. 

Fitz-Peter,  Geoffrey,  councillor  to  I>oiig- 
charap,  i.  110. 

Fitz-Robert,  Simon,  Vice-Chancellf  r,  i. 
123. 

FiTZROT,  ^Ir.,  Bill  to  e.-tablish  local 
Courts,  introduced  by,  viii.  417. 

FiTZSTEPHEN,  his  accouut  of  Becket,  i. 
67-72. 

FiTZWTLLiAJi,  Earl,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  abruptly  recalled,  vi.  293 ; 
Catholic  emancipation  m'ged  by,  'IVS, 
298;  dismisstd  from  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  West  Riding,  vii.  348. 

,  Sir  William,  Wolscy's  visit 

to,  i.  498. 

Fitzlt.se,  Reginald,  Becket's  assassin,  i. 
94,  95. 

Five  Mile  Act.  the.  iii.  221. 

Flamp.ard,  history  of  his  Chancellorship, 

-  i.  49.-51 ;  exile  and  death,  51,  52. 

Fleet,  the;  mutiny  in,  at  the  Nore,  vi.  277. 

Fleetwood,  Major-General,  advised  to 
anticipate  the  Restoration,  iii.  78 ;  com- 
mission surrendered  bv,  SO ;  irresolu- 
tion of,  ISO. 

Fleetwood.  Dr.,  liis  sermon  denounced, 
defended  by  King,  iv.  589. 

Fleming,  Serjeant,  appointed  Solicitor- 
General,  1595,  ii.  304 ;  intrigues  to 
deiirive  him  of  the  post  of  Solicitor- 
General,  341,  342 ;  appointed  Chief 
Justice,  1607.  344. 

Fleta.  law-book  of  Edward  I.'s  reign, 
i.  191. 

Flovde,  1621.  accused  of  slander,  expla- 
nation of  his  case,  ii.  521. 

Foley,  Paul,  chosen  Speaker,  iv.  57. 

Foliot,  Gilbert,  Bisiiop  of  Lonilon,  oppo- 
sition of,  to  Becket,  i.  75;  Bisliop  of 
Hereford,  Becket's  rival,  i.  77.  78;  his 
interference  at  the  council  of  North- 
ampton, 86. 

Follett,  Sir  W.  W..  eulogistic  tribute  to 
memory  of,  v.  638,  note. 

FoNBLAXQiE,  ]Mr.,  attftck  on  Lord 
Brougham,  viii.  509. 

Fool,  a,  inalienable  servitor  of  the  ( -'ivat 
Seal,  i.  493 ;  fate  of  Sir  Thomas  Jlore's, 
558. 

Foreign  Affairs,  Secretaryship  foi-,  cre- 
ated, iii,  192,  note. 

Intercourse  Bill,  viii.  188.  1S9. 

FoRE-ST,  Charter  of.  arbitrary  ainiulnieut 
of,  i.  129,  130;  eonlumcd,  101,  181. 
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Foi;i;i:itv.  Bill  to  initigato  tlie  iicimUios 
of.  viii.  3j. 

FoitTESccE,  Enil,  comploto  pedigree  of 
liis  dt'sccnt  from  Sir  .J(  )lin  Fr •rtf.scuc  pos- 
sessL-d  by,  i.  IJ71,  noti- ;  curi'iiis  histo- 
rical document  kmp.  Ivlward  IV.,  lent 
by.  to  Lord  Campbell.  373,  note ;  attack 
on  l;iw  lords  by.  v.  .")r)l. 

■ ,  Karl  of,  iitncss  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  L/)rd-Lieutcnant  of  Ireland, 
questioned,  viii.  122. 

Sir  Jolm.  titular  Chancellor,  i. 


370;  professional  le.irningand  classical 
accnmplishment.s,  371 ;  Chief  Justice 
of  King's  Bench,  ib. ;  valour  at  Towton, 
372  ;  treatise  in  favour  of  the  Lancas- 
trians, ih. ;  exile,  work  '  De  Laudibus,' 
372,  373;  returns  to  England,  373; 
treatise  in  favour  of  the  Yorkists,  ih. ; 
death,  epitaph,  375 ;  character,  376 ; 
style  as  a  writer,  378 ;  descendants, 
378.  379. 

FonTH  r.  Chapman,  case  of,  reversed  by 
Lord  Macclesfield,  iv.  52G. 

FosTEu,  Justice  in  tiio  Common  Plea.s, 
firmness  of,  in  the  question  of  postnati, 
ii.  245. 

Fountain'.  Serjeant,  appointed  to  charge 
of  the  Great  Seal,  iii.  73,  84. 

FowERACRES,  Joliu,  a  victim  of  Judge 
JeflVevs,  iii.  548. 

Fox.  Rt.  lion.  C.  J.,  first  JIarriagc  Bill 
always  abused  by.  v.  127,  note;  ill- 
starred  coalition  with  Lord  North, 
319  ;  India  Bill  rejected.  321 ;  Gren- 
ville  Act  opposed  by.  vi.  98 ;  on  the 
Cockpit  contest  lx;tween  Franklin  and 
Wedderburn,  110 ;  against  appeal  in  all 
criminal  cases,  115;  visits  Italy.  186; 
conduct  during  the  illness  of  George 
III..  197-207 ;  famous  Libel  Bill,  218, 
452;  impracticable  and  opinionative 
views  of,  222 ;  coldness  between  Lord 
Loughborougli  and,  273 ;  admu-ation  of 
Erskinc,  434 ;  reception  by  Nai^oleon, 
541 ;  death,  589 ;  public  funeral.  590  ; 
speeches,  632;  character  by  Erskiue, 
633. 

.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  "Winchester,  courted 

by  Wolsey,  i.  446  ;  retired  from  court, 
452 ;  advice  of,  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
517. 

.  Henry,  first  Jlarriage  Act  opposed 

by.  v.  125;  feelings  on  death  of  Charles 
\i  )rke,  385. 

■ .  the  niartyrologist,  charge  against 

Sir  Thomas  More,  brought  by,  i.  549. 

Frajii.ey  Convent  founded  by  Bishop 
Gifiard.  i.  53. 

France,  Chancellor  of  great  rank  and 
influence  in,  i.  5.  noti';  27.  uotn  :  familiar 
intercourse  with,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  46  ;  ombas.sy  to,  by  ii  Bccket, 


70-72 ;  singci-s  and  jesters  imported 
from,  in  the  12tii  century.  110;  wars 
witli  England,  117;  crown  of,  claimed 
by  Henry  V.,  324  ;  arms  of,  quartered 
by  English  monurclis,  l!24,  note;  uni- 
versities of,  divided  opinion  from,  re- 
specting the  marriage  of  Henry  A'lII. 
and  CatJierinc,  552 ;  practice  in,  of  in- 
terrogating  prisoners,  ii.  117;  devoted 
attachment  of  the  people  in,  to  the  law 
of  equal  jiartibility.  iii.  43,  note;  secret 
treaty  of  Charles  II.  with,  358;  able 
state  paper  declaring  war  against,  iv. 
106;  state  of,  on  death  of  James  II., 
168.  169;  war  with,  in  1795  urged  by 
Parliament,  vi.  253;  peace  with,  de- 
bated, vii.  154-157 ;  remarks  on  revolu- 
tion of 1S30  in,  526,  527;  good  under- 
standing with.  neces.s;iry  to  England, 
viii.  515;  Lord  Brougham  on,  516. 

Francis  I.,  obsequious  court  by,  to 
Wolsey,  i.  458 ;  defeat  of  at  Pavm. 
475 ;  reception  of  Wolsey  as  ambas- 
sador, 478. 

.  Sir  P.,  identified  as  Junius,  vi. 

344.  345,  note. 

Franklin.  BcTijamin.  memorable  contest 
with  Wedd.rburn,  vi.  104-111 ;  bill  of 
discovery  filed  against,  112. 

FiiAVDS,  beneficial  statute  of,  framed  by 
Lord  Nottingliam,  iii.  423. 

Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  dislike  of 
George  II.  to,  iv.  619;  sudden  death 
of,  120. 

"  Free  Conference "  of  parliament  on 
Change  of  Dynasty,  iv.  93,  94. 

Free  Kirk.  Lord  Aberdeen's  instrumen- 
tality in  founding,  viii.  151. 

'  Freeholdeu,'  the.  eulogistic  sketch  of 
Lord  Somers  in,  bv  Addison,  iv.  238, 
239. 

FREEiioLDEns.  statutc  of  Henry  VI.  re- 
specting, i.  345  ;  lands  of,  made  liable 
for  simple  contract  debts,  vii.  322. 

Freeman,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
merits  as  a  lawver  and  reporter,  iv. 
198. 

Free-trade,  principles  of  "WTiigs  and 
Tories  upon,  changed,  iv.  590.  not^i 
Queen's  speech  in  favour  of,  1841,  viii. 
131 ;  SLi-  Robert  Peels  opinion,  133 : 
benefits  of.  339 ;  progress  made  by  in 
1841,517;  established.  .543. 

French  language  substituted  for  the 
English  tongue  in  Courts  of  Justice  at 
the  Conquest,  i.  41 ;  spoken  at  the 
court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  46 ;  in 
u.se  among  the  nobles  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, 113;  spoken  by  the  Court  and 
higher  cla.ssesin  England  and  Scotland 
in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  I.,  173 ;  law 
books  written  in.  during  four  centuries, 
191.  note  :  used  by  legal  practitioners. 
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to  the  middle  of  the  ISth  ceutury,  254 ; 
used  in  many  pailiumeutary  jjioceed- 
ings,  255,  note;  use  of,  forbidden  by 
statute,  275 ;  in  parliamentary  debates 
gradually  laid  aside,  283,  note. 

French,  Norman,  reports  of  law  cases 
written  in,  iii.  90,  note. 

Frexelles,  battle  of.  in  1189,  i,  lOG. 

Frost  John,  punishment  of,  commuted, 
viii.  26. 

FcLLEii.  on  frequenters  of  Chancery,  ii. 
279  ;  characterises  Audley's  epitaph,  i. 
633. 


G. 


Gambier,  Lord,  thanks  of  Parliament 
voted  to,  vii.  311,  note. 

CtAiidixer,  Kecorder  of  London,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  of  counsel  for  Lord  Straf- 
ford, ii.  625;  Solicitor-General,  630; 
Attorney-General,  634  ;  sneaking  con- 
duct of,  iii.  102. 

Gardyner,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, doubtful  parentage  of.  ii.  40  ;  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Wolse}%  41 ;  intimacy 
with  Henry  VIII.,  services  in  the 
divorce  cause,  ih. ;  Secretary  of  State, 
43  ;  lleformation  opposed  by,  ib. ;  his 
struggle  with  Cromwell,  44  ;  intrigues 
against  Cranmer,  46 ;  attempt  of,  against 
Catherine  Par,  47  ;  checks  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  48 ;  character  of,  Ijy 
Henry  VIII.,  49 ;  open  opposition  of, 
to  the  Keformation,  50;  committed  to 
the  Fleet,  51 ;  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
52 ;  made  Chancellor  by  Queen  Mary,  53, 
54;  important  measures  promoted  by, 
55 ;  Judge  Hales  prosecuted  by,  57-60 ; 
Lady  Jane  Grey  executed,  60 ;  conduct 
of,  respecting  the  Queen's  marriage, 
61,  62  ;  plan  for  crushing  the  Reform- 
ation, 65,  66 ;  Inquisition  established 
by,  67 ;  sudilcn  death  of,  68 :  conduct 
as  Judge,  69 ;  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
340. 

G.VRRicK,  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden, 
v.  349 ;  witli  Charles  Yorke,  407  ;  cor- 
respondence, 407,  408;  anecdotes,  vi. 
85,  note ;  nervous  behaviour  in  the  wit- 
ness box,  511;  graceful  movements, 
340. 

Garrow,  Baron,  sweet  and  powerful  voice 
of,  iii.  510,  note;  place  of  Cliief  Baron 
rcfu.sed  to,  vi.  122,  note;  astuteness  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  679,  note ; 
Solicitor-General,  vii.  300  ;  incapacity, 
lb. 
Garter,  order  of,  founded,  i.  261. 
Garth,  address  to  Lord  Somers  by,  iv. 

11(1,  111. 
GAstoiGXE,  General,  resolution  of,  occa- 


sioning a  dissolution   of  Parliament, 
viii.  74. 
Gascoigxe,  Sir  William,  declines  to  try 
an  Archbishop,  i.  321 ;  Prince  of  Wales 
committed  by,  for  contempt,  ib. 

Gascoxy,  insurrection  in,  i.  140;  liberal 
supply  of  wine  from  the  King's  vine- 
yards in,  220,  note ;  receivers  and 
triers  of  petitions  from,  255,  note ; 
wine  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
ii.  546. 

Gates,  General,  proposal  respecting 
America,  v.  464. 

GAirNSTEDE,  Simon,  Keeper  of  the  Seal 
to  Cardinal  Beaufort,  i.  329 ;  at  the 
accession  of  Henry,  vi.  333. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  dispute  of,  with  the 
Chancellor  Courtenay,  i.  283 ;  death 
of,  302. 

Gavestox,  Piers,  charge  against,  i.  192, 
note;  appointment  of,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  194 ;  banishment,  tb. ; 
execution,  196. 

Gawdy,  Queen's  Serjeant,  opens  the  case 
against  Mary  of  Scotland,  ii.  129 ;  su- 
perseded, 130. 

Gay,  intimacy  of,  with  Lord  Harcourt, 
iv.  494. 

General  Warrants,  illegal,  v.  251. 

Geoffrey,  Paifus,  Chancellor  by  purchase, 
1.57. 

,    natural    son    of   Henry  II., 

church  preferment  of,  when  under  age, 
i.  104  ;  ordination  refused  by  ;  appoint- 
ment as  Chancellor,  105  ;  tidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  King.  106 ;  death- 
bed scene  with  Henry,  107;  dismissed 
by  Eichard ;  jiromotcd  to  the  See  of 
York,  108 ;  his  invasion  of  England ; 
imprisonment  by  Longchamp,  111,  112; 
second  Chancellorship,  1 15 ;  exile, 
deatli,  116. 

George  of  Denmark,  Prince,  death  of, 
iv.  199. 

I.,  his  ignorance  of  English,  iii. 

191,  note;  correspondence  with  Lord 
Somers,  iv.  188-191 ;  accession,  218  ; 
arrival  in  England,  219;  LordCowper's 
statement  of  political  parties  to,  347; 
aversion  of,  to  every  kind  of  learning, 
351 ;  represented  as  chief  of  a  faction, 
not  head  of  an  empire,  352  ;  his  remark 
on  Lord  Nithisdale's  escape,  365,  note ; 
at  Mm.  Kiclmansegge's  suppers,  381, 
382 ;  ditlerences  witii  his  son,  385 ; 
Lord  Cowper's  Latin  letters  to,  387 ; 
argument  against  election  of,  to  the 
English  Crinvn,  471,  472  ;  Electoral 
Prince,  created  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
474;  writ  demanded  for,  475;  I'ro- 
claimed  King,  479  ;  ministerial  chamrcs 
on  his  arrival,  483;  ojien  eiuuity  witli 
the   Prince   of  Wales,  519  ;    evinces 
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ilclight  on  decision  of  tho  Juilgos  in 
1718,  519,  520;  death  of,  557,  G22 ; 
Hanoverians  biout^lit  over  by,  591 ; 
judicial  doeisioiis  uuthori.sing  control 
over  his  gnin<lcliildrcn,  U04. 

-CtEORGE  II.,  law  proceedings  first  con- 
ducted in  English  during  reign  of,  iii. 
90,  tiotc  ;  recognizes  a  Cabinet  Council 
without  the  presence  f)f  tlie  Sovereign, 
191,  iiutc  ;  disjaito  with  tho  King  rc- 
.■■pecting  eilucation  of  his  children,  iv. 
519  ;  enmity  evinced  by  George  I., 
ih. ;  impeachment  of  Lord  Slaccles- 
tield  sui>ported  l>y,  557;  conduct  on 
his  accession,  024-620;  inal)ility  to 
pronounce  several  Englisli  words,  (j30, 
note  ;  corrcsi>ondence  with  Queen  Ca- 
roline, 033 ;  iiatred  of  the  riincc  of 
Wales,  V.  CO ;  conduct  at  Dettingeu, 
90 ;  scene  with  Lord  Ilardwicivo,  91, 
92  ;  grief  at  death  of  :Mr.  Peliiam,  127  ; 
unpopular  treaties  entered  into  Ijy, 
129;  dislike  to  Jlilitia  liill,  130; 
amusing  anecdote  of,  137  ;  cousc- 
queuces  arising  from  sudden  death  of, 
147 ;  dislikes  Lord  Nortiiingtou,  194 ; 
refuses  to  respite  Earl  Ferrers,  198 ; 
parliamentary  opposition  annihilated 
at  close  of  reigu  of,  244 ;  death,  vi. 
dS. 

TIL,  mental  alienation  in  17SS 

and  1811,  i.  23,  note ;  apiKiiuts  only 
eight  Cliancellors,  101,  note;  Royal 
Marriage  Act  passed  in  reigu  of,  ii. 
252 ;  eager  desire  to  restore  tlie  pre- 
sence of  the  Sovereign  at  Cabinet 
Councils,  iii.  191,  note;  always  resided 
in  England,  iv.  127,  note;  advanta- 
geous alteration  in  favour  of  Judges 
made  on  the  accession  of,  348 ;  anec- 
dotes of,  V.  199 ;  correspondence  with 
Lord  Chatham,  209-211;  accession, 
245 ;  imiirovement  of  public  morals 
etiected  by,  004,  iiote ;  proceedings 
dui-ing  insanity  of,  331 ;  vii.  90 ;  re- 
covery from  first  illness,  337 ;  dislikes 
the  separation  of  America,  475;  regu- 
lation imposed  as  to  knighthood,  504  ; 
energy  of,  during  the  Cnnchju  riots,  vi. 
137;  incidents  arising  out  of  fii'st  ill- 
ness, 170 ;  change  in  public  feeling 
towards,  211,  note ;  paternal  remark  on 
constructive  treason,  207;  anecdotes, 
294,  Ho/e  ;  S'20,note;  views  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  298, 311 ;  illness  of,  1801, 
314;  recovered  by  hops,  310;  malig- 
nant remark  on  death  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 334 ;  suspicious  of  Scotch- 
men, 335,  note  ;  advice  to  Lord 
Kenyou,   427,   note;   legal   vohmtecrs 

,  reviewed  by,  547  ;  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion obnoxious  to,  591 ;  stipulation  re- 
iiired  from  ministers,  ib. ;  mental  ill- 


ness in  ISIO,  Oil ;  death,  043  ;  remarks 
on  Collingwood's  Trafalgar  despatch, 
vii.  9 ;  friendly  kindness  to  Lord 
Eldon,  101,  138-140,  197,  note;  inte- 
resting letters  from,  141,  145,  148;  re- 
turn of  illness,  141  ;  dislike  of  Mr. 
Fox,  171 ;  hatred  to  George  IV.,  212  ; 
remark  on  seizure  of  Danish  fleet,  22r», 
note ;  jjcrmanently  ineapaci tided,  242- 
244,  274  ;  character  by  Lord  Eldon, 
202,  note;  death,  abilities,  and  gene- 
rosity, 353,  354;  opinion  on  Corona- 
tion Oath  given  to,  070.  note. 

Gkouge  IV.  absent  from  England  on  one 
occasion  only,  iv.  127,  note;  treatment 
of  Lord  Loughborough,  vi.  183,  211, 
213 ;  intrigues  for  the  Regency  in 
1788,  vi.  l87;  letters  of,  210-214; 
harshly  treated,  212  ;  anaable  qualities, 
213;  aversion  to  Mr.  Pitt,  271  ;  claims 
arrears  from  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  280 ; 
generosity  and  ali'eetif)n  to  Duke  of 
Sussex,  2S8  ;  favour  .shown  by,  to  Ers- 
kine,  438,  455-459 ;  anxiety  about  the 
case  of  Fitzherbert  v.  Sejnnour,  581, 
582;  deserts  the  Whigs,  015;  acces- 
sion, 643 ;  diticrences  with  the  King, 
vii.  181;  memorable  declaration  on 
passing  of  Regency  Bill,  203 ;  in- 
timacy with  Lady  Hertford,  277; 
friendly  explanation  with  Lord  Eldon, 
285 ;  contideiice  and  regard  for  Lord 
Eldon,  298,  325,  389;  d'ifterences  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  305 ;  amusing 
reply  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  312  ; 
advice  given  to  by  Sir  John  Leach, 
328 ;  unfortunate  resolves  on  accession, 
359 ;  injunctions  to  Lord  Eldon  in 
1827,  394;  gift  to,  470;  important 
explanations  respecting  Ministerial 
arrangements  of  1827-9,  509 ;  death, 
ciiaracter  by  Lord  Campbell,  521 ;  ad- 
vice to  Erskine,  537  ;  his  partiality  to- 
wards Copley,  viii.  35;  authorises 
Canning  to  form  a  ministry,  49 ; 
entrusts  constructing  a  new  adminis- 
tration to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
57 ;  iwsition  of,  as  Prince  Regent, 
294  ;  violence  again.st  the  Queen,  298, 
299  ;  verdict  of  history  on,  323. 

Geuold,  his  con.spiracy  against  Flam- 
bard,  i.  50. 

Gkuraud,  Sir  Gilbei-t,  Attorney-General, 
objections  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Great  Seal,  ii.  115;  cimnsel  for  the 
Crown  cm  Norfolk's  trial,  110;  Master 
of  Rolls,  deputed  to  act  for  the  Chan- 
cellor, 183  ;  promotion  of,  199. 

GEKTUUYDENiiiiHG,  overturcs  of  Louis 
XIV.  at,  unwisely  rejected,  iv.  323. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  extracts  from  History 
by,  i.  2 ;  on  puni.shmeut  due  to  tho 
unsuccessful  rebel,  iv.  300 ;    pompous 
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tirroiint  rif  aiicestrj'  by,  y.  2,  nnfe ; 
Parliamentary  leaders  described  by, 
524;  estimate  of  Lords  Xnrtli,  Tbur- 
low,  and  Lougbborotigh  by,  vi.  91; 
account  f»f  debate  on  tlie  3'J  Articles, 
97,  note ;  complimentary  remarks  on 
Lord  Loiiofbborough  by,  ISU,  note;  on 
tlie  Frencli  revolution,  234. 

GiBBs,  Sir  Yicaiy,  Cluef  Justice,  anec- 
dotes of,  i.  39.3,  note;  iv.  (J44,  note;  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  iv.  5 ;  Attorney- 
General,  soubriquet  of,  vi.  58G,  note; 
arrest  for  libel  secured  by,  60(j ;  per- 
tinacity as  an  advocate,  679,  note ;  harsh 
proceedings  as  Attorney-General,  vii. 
130,  206 ;  peevish  disposition,  ib. ;  in- 
junction filed  by  respecting  '•  the  Book," 
213  ;  brings  the  Law  of  Libel  into 
disrepute,  viii.  275,  28.5. 

GiFFAitD,  Godfrey,  Archdeacon  of  Wells, 
Chancellor  in  1266,  i.  15S. 

,    Walter,    Chancellor,    ]265,    i. 

157  ;  resigned  on  his  promotion  to  the 
See  of  York,  158. 

.  William,  Norman    Cl;ancellor, 

his  interposition  in  favour  of  oppressed 
Saxons,  i.  46, 47  ;  his  third  Chancellor- 
ship, 52;  banishment  and  death,  53. 

GiFFOKD,  Lord,  Solicitor-General,  viii. 
16 ;  ascendancy  of,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  24  ;  destined  promotion,  41 ; 
his  career,  as  sketched  by  Brougham, 
347. 

GiLBEKT,  Sir  J.,  suggestion  by,  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  Chancellor  sitting  on  the 
woolsack,  i.  16,  note;  made  Chief 
Baron,  iv.  611. 

Giles,  Peter,  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
to,  i.  523 ;  of  Erasmus,  525. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  reply  to  Disraeli,  1852, 
viii.  179. 

Glanvil  (de).  Eanulphus,  joined  with 
the  Chancellor  in  an  embassy  to 
Flanders,  i.  103;  Justiciar,  writer  on 
law,  106. 

Gleaning  without  consent  c)f  owner  of 
field  adjudged  a  trespass,  vi.  149. 

Glencoe,  massacre  ol',  a  great  reproach  to 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  iv.  129, 
note. 

GLorcESTEK,  Humphrey,  Dulco  of,  gives 
security  f(jr  Henry  V.,  i.  328;  assumed 
tlie  IJcgency,  333;  received  the  title 
of  I'rotector,  334;  contest  with  the 
Chancellor,  337,  338 ;  reconciled,  340; 
mutual  accusations  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort and,  341 ;  iin])risonment,  murder, 
342 ;  arrogance  of,  344. 

,  Itobert  111',  i.  61. 

.  1'lionins,  J)ul<e  of,  compels 

Ifichard  II.  to  submit  to  a  council  of 
Ecgency,  i.  293;  arrested,  sent  to 
Calai.'*,301. 


GLOucESTEn,  Duke  of,  Queen  Anne's  son,, 
death  of,  iv.  156. 

,  ^latilda's  capital,  i.  61 ;  Par- 
liament of  Eichard  II.  at,  277. 

,  Statute  of,  i.  171. 

Gltnne  assists  in  the  prosecution  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  iv.  17. 

GoDEiucH,  Lord,  Prime  Minister,  \\\i. 
54  ;  his  resignation,  55,  56. 

Godfi:ey,  BLshop  of  Cons-tance,  Grand 
Justiciar,  i.  47. 

GoDOLrniN,  Sidney,  supports  the  Whig 
policy,  iv.  174;  Addison  employed  by, 
to  celebrate  Marlborough's  victories, 
176;  deserts  the  Tories,  199;  well- 
known  nickname  misleads.  204  ;  foolish  ' 
pique  at  Sacheverell's  retlections,  205, 
note;  his  reception  of  Lord  Cowjjer's- 
l)refennent  to  the  Great  Seal,  29<'>. 

GoDWYN,  Bishop,  bears  witness  to  Wolsey  jj 
as  a  capable  Judge,  i.  465.  2 

GoLDSiiiTH,  Lewis,  Jacobinical  book  by.  2 
viii.  121.  § 

GoNDOMAR.     Spanish     ambassador,    hia-  ^ 
friendship  for  Bacon,  ii.  431. 

Goodrich,  Thomas.    ]!arenta,ge,   ii.   28 ; 
Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Chancellor,  29;    I 
opinion   of,  on    the    warrant    against  J 
Somerset,  ih.;  prepares  the  document 
altering  the   succession,  32 ;  supports 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  35;  deserts  her,  37;    j 
death,  38.  | 

Goodwin,  Sir  Francis,  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment disputed,  1604,  ii.  242.  (J 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  riots  cau.-;ed  by.  vii: 
137;  narrow  escape,  146;  fatal  blow 
to  constructive  treason,  iJ). ;  character, 
407 ;  trial,  408 ;  famous  speech  of 
Erskine  for,  409;  acquittal,  412. 

,  Sir  William,  case  of,  respecting 

a  Scotch  barony,  v.  61 ;  seat  in  Par- 
liament vacated  bv,  for  Er.skine,  vi. 
414. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  his  interventioa- 
in  the  revolt  of  Essex,  ii.  219. 

GoiiiiAM  Case,  the,  vui.  562. 

GoRiiASiBrnY,  came  into  Lord  Bacon'* 
po.ssession,  ii.  338. 

GosNALD,  Solicitor-General,  1553,  con- 
tends against  changing  the  law  of  suc- 
cession, ii.  34. 

GocLD,   Justice,   decision    in    favour  of    " 
gleaning,  vi.  148;  conduct  in  cnniinal 
cases,  153 ;  feebleness  as  a  Judge,  530, 
note. 

Govrlat,  Mr.,  opportune  intanih'  of,  viii. 
343. 

Goi  RNAY,  assassin  of  Edward  II.,  i.  20S. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  head  of  the  Trca.sujy, 
V.  215;  letters  of  T^ord  Northingtoii  to. 
217-221;  account  by,  of  the  debate  on 
the  Indemnity  Bill,' 267,  note:  Prijm 
IMinister,  268";  extracts  from  MS.  Jour- 
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nal  kept  by,  292,  nole ;  re.sijrri.s,  29G; 
iiiiustice  of  Amciiean  war  iirj,'('tl  \>\, 
297;  lottei-rf  troiu  l.oid  Canuluii,  297- 
299;  motion  respietinj;  Aincripuii  war, 
300 ;  ktter  to,  describing  death  of  Lord 
Cliatham,  302;  joins  the  .Siielburno 
Ministry,  31G ;  resignsi,  319;  statement 
respecting  Charles  Yorke,  421-42 1 ; 
silenced  by  Tliurlow,  539 ;  Chancellor 
of  Cand)ridge  avows  Unitarian  doc- 
trines, vii.  231. 

GiiAHAM,  Sir  James,  liberties  used  by,  at 
Post  Oflice,  vi.  158,  note :  retires  from 
the  Grey  IMinistry,  vii.  580 ;  functions 
of  in  reel's  Ministry,  viii.  147;  accused 
of  "  usurping  the  woolsack,"  156 ;  bal- 
lot insisted  on  Ijy,  388. 

,     Baron,     incompetency    as    a 

Judge,  vii.  54,  note. 

f.  Johnstone,  vii.  237. 

Graji.moxt,  iSIe'moircs  de,  respecting  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  iii.  201- 
203. 

Grand  Alliance,  the,  iv.  1(59 ;  victories 
of,  199;  prestige  of,  forgotten,  214. 

f«  RANGER,  stepping-stone  of  Lord  Keeper 
AVright  to  iirefermcnt,  iv.  254. 

Gkant,  Sir  William,  serves  as  a  volunteer 
in  Canada,  ii.  622,  note;  eminence  as 
Master  of  the  Hoi  Is,  v.  529,  vi.  237 ; 
resigns,  vii.  328 ;  .some  decisions  re- 
versed, 648-650 ;  refuses  a  peerage, 
683. 

Grantley,  Lord  Speal^er  of  House  of 
Commons,  supports  tlie  llockingham 
Whigs,  v.  310;  created  a  peer,  311; 
claim  to  bo  Chief  Justice  refused  by 
Lord  North,  vi.  133.     ,S'ee  Norton. 

Grants  of  laud,  a  mode  of  remunerating 
Chancellors  down  to  the  time  of  Lord 
Somers,  i.  28. 

G RATTAN,  Henry,  parliamentary  reputa- 
tion of,  viii.  263. 

Gray  (de),  John,  Archdeacon  of  Clove- 
land,  A'icc-Chancellor,  i.  123. 

,    Walter   de,   Chancellor   by   jiur- 

chase,  i.  123;  sanction  of  the  Great 
Seal  to  an  ignominious  charter  refused 
by,  125  ;  barters  office  for  Church  pre- 
ferment, 126 ;  Ijribes  the  Pope,  ih. 

Great  Britain,  first  parliament  of,  iv. 
314,  315. 

Seal,  the,  origin,  custody  of,  i.  4  ; 

form  of  adopting  a  new,  27 ;  iirst  in- 
stitution of,  37,  38 ;  interval  of  irre- 
gularity in  holding,  103;  distinct  offices 
connected  with,  118;  commencement 
of  its  exact  histoiy,  121  ;  attempt  by 
parliament  to  a.ssume  control  of,  136; 
a  new,  delivered  to  the  Chancellor  bv 
the  Barons  in  1260,  150;  entrusted  to 
irregnlai  custody,  202 ;  with  French 
insignia,   233 ;  of  Charles  L  broken,  ii. 


635,  636 ;  proceedings  in  the  Long 
I'arliament  resi)ecting,  iii.  2 ;  a  new 
made,  6 ;  consent  of  the  nou.se  of  Lf>rils 
obtained  for  its  use,  8 ;  ceremony  of 
installation  of  Commissioners,  10;  new, 
with  republican  insignia  ordered  ]>y 
parliament,  38;  forgery  of,  declared 
high  treason,  46;  ot  the  Commonwealth, 
broken,  87  ;  of  Charles  II.,  lost  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  95;  thrown  in  the 
Thames  by  James,  576  ;  in  commis- 
sion, tardy  despatch  of  business,  viii. 
474,  475. 

Green,  Serjeant,  cowardice  of,  iii.  102. 

,  Sir  Hugh,  dejjutcd  to  question 

Parliament  on  a  statute  of  jeofails,  i. 
274. 

GitEENWicii  Hospital,  Court  held  in,  i. 
548;  subscriptions  towards  the  erection 
f)f,  iv.  234,  note ;  abuses  of  exposed,  v. 
306 ;  famous  case  of,  vi.  391. 

Gregorian  computation  of  time  adopted 
in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  v. 
121. 

Grenefield,  Dean  of  Chichester,  Chan- 
cellor to  Edward  I.,  i.  184 ;  enters  into 
controversy  with  the  Pope  on  Scotti.sh 
aftairs,  185;  re.-ign.s,  being  advanced 
to  the  sec  of  York,  186 ;  journey  to 
Rome,  death,  ib. 

Grentille  Act,  fame  of  author  preserved 
by,  i.  42,  note;  debated,  v.  76;  jwpu- 
larity  and  abuses,  77;  passed,  290; 
made  perpetual,  vi.  93. 

,  George,  made  Prime  Miidster, 

V.  155 ;  rash  conduct  as  a  minister.  201 ; 
rules  and  lectures  the  King,  202,  203; 
tm-ned  out,  203 ;  letter  to  Lord  Clive, 
vi.  70,  note ;  death,  83. 

-,  Lord  Speaker,  v.  596,  note ; 


created  a  peer,  603 ;  subsidies  to  foreign 
states  opposed  by,  vi.  252 ;  confidence 
of  Sir.  Pitt  in,  266;  war  with  France 
urged  bv,  271  ;  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Aftairs,  301-303 ;  Libel  Bill  sujiported 
by,  vii.  104 ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  234 ; 
attempt  to  form  a  Ministry,  294. 

-,  Eight  Hon.  T.,  anecdotes  of 


contemporaries  by,  v.  501 ;  591,  note. 

-,  Sir  John,  bearer  of  Charles* 


II.'s  letter  from  Breda,  iii.  86. 

Grkshaji,  cups  exchanged  with  Sir 
Thomas  More  by,  i.  562. 

CiRevii.le,  Foulk'e,  seeks  to  advance 
Bacon's  interest,  ii.  303 ;  letter  to,  from 
Bacon,  304. 

Grey,  Earl,  Parliamentary  Reform  pro- 
))oscd  by,  vi.  452,  503 ;  accuses  Lord 
Eldon,  vii.  246;  unskilful  proceedings 
in  1812,  294, 295 ;  opposes  the  Miuistiy 
of  IMr.  Canning,  474  ;  speech  on  Reform 
Bill,  559 ;  resignation  tendered,  561 ; 
Canning  attacked  by,  viii.  54 ;  hesita- 
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tions  of,  in  forniiug  a  Ministry,  08-70 ; 
Lord  Lyutlhurst  in  opposition,  73 ; 
faults  of  liis  administration,  74  ;  reply 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  charge  of  in- 
consistency, 77,  78 ;  resignation  of, 
SI ;  recalled,  84 ;  again  resigns,  93 ; 
leader  of  tlie  Opposition  in  Canning's 
Ministry,  353  ;  reconciled  to  Brougham, 
356 ;  dilemma  in  formuig  his  Govern- 
raent,  1830,  370;   advises  dissolution 

,  of  Parliament,  391;  his  tenure  of  office 
dependent  on  acceptance  of  the  Kcform 
Bill,  407;  resumes  office  on  his  own 
terms,  409;  recurs  to  the  threat  of 
resignation,  412  ;  fatal  blunder  of  his 
government,  415 ;  secession  from  his 
Slinistry,  1834, 429;  accuses  Brougham 
of  treachery,  430  ;  weary  of  office,  431 ; 
valedictory  addi'ess  to  the  House, 
433 ;  festival  to,  in  Edinbiu-gh,  454- 
456. 

Grey,  Lady  Elizabeth,  marriage  of,  to 
Edward  IV.,  i.  384  ;  in  sanctuary,  388 ; 
a  second  time  in  sanctuary,  401 ;  gives 
lip  her  younger  son,  402. 

• ,  Lady  Jane,  declared  heir  to  the 

Crown,  ii.  32  ;  steps  taken  to  secure  her 
.succession,  35  ;  proclaimed,  36 ;  retires 
from  the  contest,  37 ;  execution  of, 
60. 

-,  Sir  George,   assurances  of,  with 


regard  to  aliens,  viii.  203. 

■  de  Groby,Ijord,  commissioned,  with 


Pride,  to  exclude  members  from  the 
House,  iii.  33. 

de  Werke,  Lord,  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Great  Seal,  iii.  17 ;  instal- 
lation of,  28 ;  protest  of  against  an  ar- 
bitrary Parliament,  39;  retires  to  the 
country,  ib. ;  arrears  due  to,  paid,  43 ; 
trial  of,  530. 

C4RIMST0N,  Sir  Harbottlc,  Speaker,  Great 
Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  defaced 
before,  Iii.  87  ;  blaster  of  the  Holla,  pre- 
l)are3  "  Orders "  for  the  Chancellor, 
190. 

Grocyx,  a  benefactor  to  letters  in  Eng- 
land, i.  510;  lecture  attended  by, 
512. 

CJrosvenor,  Lord,  address  of,  to  Lord 
Brougham,  viii.  379. 

family,  conti'oversy  with  Le 

Scrope  respecting  armorial  liearings,  i. 
278. 

GuoTros, opinion  l)v,  on  letters  of  repri.sal, 
i.  210,  vofr. 

Grvkfitii,  Attorney-General,  1553;  op- 
poses Nnrthnmberland  in  an  luicon- 
Ktitutional  measure,  ii.  33. 

GvAKDiAN  and  ward,  law  of,  iv.  528. 

(Ji  iicNNi:,  war  to  revenge  the  loss  of, 
^  1297,  i.  180. 

(iiiLDKORD,  Lord,  Francis  Nortli,  paren- 


tage, iii.  433  ;  education,  434  ;  early 
career  of,  436-438  ;  patronised  by 
Attorney-General  Palmer,  438,  439 ; 
travels  Norfolk  circuit,  439 ;  Chief 
Justice  of  Ely,  440 ;  conduct  as  coiinsel, 
441  ;  in  case  of  Lord  HoUis,  444  ; 
Solicitor  -  General,  447  ;  reader  at 
Middle  Temple,  449 ;  marriage,  a 
sanatory  reformer,  450;  elected  for 
Ljam,  451 ;  professional  success,  mode 
of  learning  his  cases,  453 ;  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  454 ;  dex- 
trous use  of  the  writ  of  "  capias  "  by, 
455 ;  rides  the  Western  Circuit,  456 ; 
behaviour  on  Popish  Plot  trials,  457, 
458 ;    decision   against  cofiee-houses, 

459  ;    advice    respecting    petitioners, 

460  ;  articles  of  impeachment  against, 
461 ;  conduct  on  the  trial  of  College, 
462,  463 ;  plan  for  making  courtlj' 
sheriff's,  464-466;  and  Lord  IMayor, 
467 ;  Lord  Keeper,  469 ;  law  reforms 
by,  472,  473  ;  conduct  as  Equity  Judge, 
474  ;  created  a  Peer,  478 ;  insulted  by 
Jefireys,  480 ;  482 ;  reappointed  by 
James,  486 ;  decree  insultingly  re- 
versed, 489 ;  mortification,  491 ;  last 
illness,  492 ;  deatli,  493 ;  character, 
ib. ;  descendants,  497,  498. 

GrNPOWDER  Plot,  the,  ii.  244. 

GuRNEY,  Baron,  early  career  of,  iii.  505, 
note ;  O'Connor  and  others  defended 
by,  vii.  124. 

■ ,  Mr.,   anecdote  respecting,    iii. 

505,  note. 

GwYN,  Nell,  identified  with  party  po- 
litics, iii.  515. 


Hap.eas  Corpus  Act,  olitainable  in  term 
and  vacation,  i.  13 ;  anecdote  resi)ect- 
ing  passing  of,  iii.  346,  347  ;  amended, 
V.  144 ;  suspended,  vi.  257,  639 ;  vii. 
117  ;  bill  to  suspend  in  Ireland,  viii. 
416. 

Hacket,  Bishop,  friend  and  biographer 
of  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  ii.  451,  ei 
seq.;  excuses  Williams'  legal  studies, 
452,  453  ;  last  illness  of  James  I.,  485  ; 
admonition  of,  493 ;  forecasting  remark 
of  Williams  to,  500  ;  on  SVilliams' 
tlieatrical  tastes,  513 ;  epitaph  bv, 
517. 

Hadfield,  James,  tried  for  attempting 
assassination,  vi.  520;  iM'skine's  ile- 
fencc,  521-526;  acquitted,  ultimate 
fate,  527. 

IIagve  Letter,  famous,  dcclarcil  libelluus, 
V.  25. 

Hale,  Lord,  cxtmcts  from  Picas  of 
Crown    b}-,    i.    23;    27,   note;  its  un- 
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jjolislifd  stylo,  l(i2  ;  on  the  oriL,qn  of 
apiiciils  from  tlio  Court  of  Chaucery, 
ii.  410,  note  ;  lirad  of  n,  coinmi.ssiiou  fur 
reforming  the  law,  1052,  iii.  fiO;  pro- 
poses a  conditional  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  184;  made  Chief  Baron, 
198;  Magna  Charta  nplield  by,  862, 
note  ;  Censures  mis-statements  of  facts 
or  law  by  conn.sel,  443,  note ;  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  447 ;  legal 
sayings  of,  iv.  112,  note. 

Hale,  Sii- Christopher,  Attomey-Geneiid, 
conducts  the  prosecution  in  Mere's  trial, 
i.  574  ;  his  refusal  to  tamper  with  the 
law  of  succession,  1553,  ii.  34. 

Hales,  Jolin,  Clerk  of  the  llanaper,  1567, 
pamjiidet  supposed  to  be  written  by, 
ii.  100. 

• .    Sii"    Edward,    iictitions    action 

brought  against,  iii.  562  ;  accompanies 
.James  II.  in  flight,  576. 

■ ,  Sir  James,  punishes  a  breach  of 

the  new  laws,  ii.  57  ;  dialogue  between 
Gardyner  and,  58,  59  ;  his  ultimate 
fate,  60. 

Halifax  (George)  Earl  of,  pleads  against 
tlie  Exclusion  Bill,  iii.  353 ;  war  with 
Shaftesbiu-y,  356,  357  ;  amendment  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  propo.sed  by,  359  ; 
liis  vote  of  (thanks '?),  to  James  II., 
560 ;  combats  the  Occasional  Confor- 
mity Bill.  iv.  178. 

Hallajf,  Henry,  on  the  Laws  of  Oleron, 
i.  119,  120;  on  the  foundation  of  the 
common  law,  128,  note;  on  the  validity 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  will,  647,  note;  omis- 
sions in  notices  of  Lord  Bacon,  ii.  442, 
note ;  on  the  jurisdiction  of  House  of 
Lords  to  try  a  commoner  for  his  life, 
iii.  362,  note ;  on  the  Septennial  Act, 
iv.  372. 

Hallidowx  Hill,  battle  of,  223. 

Hamiltox,  William  de.  Keeper  of  the 
Great  iSeal,  i.  178 ;  Chancellor,  1304, 
187 ;  sentence  against  WUliam  AVal- 
lace ;  death,  188. 

,    Couito    A.,    description     of 

Duchess  of  York  by,  iii.  199,  note. 

-,  Duke  of,  death  in  a  duel,  iv. 


114. 
,  his  political  view.s, 

viii.  449,  note. 
Hajitdex,  John,    refuses    to  pay    Ship 

Money,  ii.  547  ;  in  collision  with  Hyde, 

iii.  118. 
,  Mr.,    his  amendment  on  the 

Coronation  Oath  of  1688,  iv.  100. 
Hamiton  Court,  banquet  given  to  French 

ambassadors  in,  i.  4S0 ;  gift  to  Henry 

VIII.,  491. 
Hax-xu'eii  Oflice,  origin  and  object,  i.  7, 

note. 
Haxovei;,  King  of,  promotc-s  a  change  of 


;\Iini.stry  in  1807,  vi.  502;  attack  on 
by  Lord  Er.skine,  602 ;  talents  and 
energy,  vii.  203 ;  unbounded  influence 
over  George  III.,  2U4;  zealous  friend 
of  Tory  party,  211;  visits  Encombe, 
221 ;  letter  of  remonstrance  on  the 
Regency  debate,  245  ;  advice  on  death 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  290. 

HANOVEiiL\x  troops,  candid  avowal  of, 
on  reaching  London,  iv.  591 ;  debate 
against  the  employment  of,  v.  88. 

Hakcoiut,  Lord,  impeaches  Lord  Somers, 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  iv. 
159 ;  lineage,  430,  431  ;  education  at 
Oxford,  432  ;  at  the  Inner  Temjile,  ib. ; 
returned  to  Parliament,  433 ;  resists 
the  suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
435 ;  opposes  attainder  of  Fenwick, 
435,  436 ;  conducts  impeachment  of 
Somers,  437;  Solicitor  General,  439; 
Attorney  General,  440 ;  prosecutes  De- 
foe, 442 ;  Tutehin,  445 ;  advice  of,  on 
the  Aylesbury  case,  446 ;  resigns  oifice, 
448 ;  counsel  for  Sacheverell,  450  ;  tri- 
umphant re-election,  452 ;  appointed 
Lord  Keeper,  453 ;  present  to,  from 
Sacheverell,  455,  456 ;  pure  conduct  as 
Judge,  456 ;  otlcnce  given  by,  to  Ver- 
non, 458,  note ;  thanks  by,  to  Lord 
Peterborough,  460 ;  adilress  to  Lord 
Oxford,  461 ;  created  a  Peer,  462 ; 
Chancellor,  464 ;  poems  in  praise  of 
intimacy  with  Swift,  465  ;  views  as  to 
hereditary  succe.-ision,  470;  publica- 
tions secretly  sanctioned  by,  472  ;  con- 
fidence reposed  in,  by  the  Jacobites, 
474 ;  memorable  interview  with  Baron 
Schutz,  474,  475 ;  seals  writ  of  sum- 
mons, 475,  477 ;  bewildered  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  Queen's  death,  480 ; 
swears  allegiance  to  George  I.,  481 ; 
deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  483 ;  retire- 
ment from  i^olitics,  483,  484  ;  literary 
occupations,  485  ;  defeats  the  impeach- 
ment of  Oxford,  486 ;  intimacy  with 
AValjxde,  487 ;  joins  tlic  Whigs,  488  ; 
conduct  of,  on  the  banishment  of 
Atterbury,  489 ;  on  recall  of  Boling- 
broke,  490 ;  death,  492  ;  intimacies 
with  contemporaries,  493-496  ;  death  of 
his  son,  496  ;  descendants,  500. 

Haruwicke,  Earl  of,  parentage  and  cdu- 
Ciition,  V.  2 ;  articled  to  an  attorney, 
3 ;  introduced  to  Lord  jMacoleslield, 
7 ;  writes  a  paper  t<^  tlie  '  Spectator,' 
9  ;  called  to  the  bar,  1 1  ;  travels  West- 
ern Circuit,  12  ;  success,  ih. ;  marriage, 
15;  i)ractises  in  Court  of  Chancery, 
16;  Solicitor  General,  21;  prosecutes 
Layer,  22 ;  Attorney  General,  24 ;  pro- 
.secutes  Atterbury,  26 ;  devotes  him- 
self to  the  Duke  of  Xewcastle,  28  ; 
conduct  in  parhament,   30-32 ;    Chief 
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Justice  of  England  with  a  peerage,  33  ; 
supports  a  standing  army,  35 ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  40 ;  ungenerous  treatment 
of  Thomson  the  poet,  43;  knowledge 
of  Eoman  Civil  Law,  45  ;  demeanour 
US  Judge,  iC, ;  judgments,  48-62  ;  emi- 
nent Judges  selected  by,  G4  ;  reprimand 
by,  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  66  ; 
.speeches.  70-78;  defendsSirK.  Walpole, 
81 ;  Chancellor  imder  new  administra- 
tion, 86;  opposes  bills  against  Wal- 
pole, 80-87  ;  defends  the  employment 
of  Hanoverian  troops,  80 ;  Diary  of, 
91 ;  conduct  in  rebellion  of  1745,  95- 
99;  presides  at  trials  of  rebel  Lords, 
102  ;  scandalous  treatment  of  Charles 
Eadclifife,  108 ;  abolishes  heritable 
jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  109 ;  urges 
olmoxious  Coercion  Bill,  114;  Mutiny 
Bill,  US;  Kegency  Bill,  120;  For- 
feited Estates  Bill,  122;  famous  Jew 
Bill,  and  Marriage  Bill,  122,  123 ;  High 
Steward  of  Cambridge  University,  127; 
created  an  Earl,  128 ;  speech  against 
the  Militia  Bill,  130 ;  resigns,133 ;  Judi- 
cial argument  in  the  case  of  Byng's 
Court-iilartial,  137;  a  member  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  Cabinet,  140  ;  in  retirement,  145  ; 
prepares  Royal  Speech  on  accession  of 
George  III.,"  147  ;  in  opposition  to  Lord 
Bute,  150;  speech  against  the  peace 
with  France,  153 ;  against  the  Cider 
Bill,  154;  letter  on  forming  an  admini- 
stration, 158;  opinion  on  Wilkes's  case, 
163 ;  last  illness,  death,  ih. ;  character, 
164-168 ;  descendants,  174 ;  errors  ac- 
knowledged by,  vil.  651,  note. 

Hardwicke,  (second)  Earl  of,  v.  174 ; 
account  of  Charles  Yorke's  escape,  389, 
390 ;  last  illness  and  death,  424-429. 

,  (third)  Earl  of,  .splendid  and 

correct  edition  of  Athenian  Letters  by, 
V.  365,  note. 

Hakdy,  accused  of  treason,  1794,  vi.  471 ; 
trial  of,  471-485. 

Hare  and  Mann,  Rex  v.,  argument  of 
liOrd  Hardwicke  in  the  case  of,  v.  17. 

,  Sir  Nicholas,  Master  of  the  Rolls 

in  1556,  commissioned  to  act  as  Chan- 
cellor, ii.  72,  73. 

Harefield,  in  Middlesex,  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to,  ii.  228. 

Hai!Gkave,  Mr.,  K.C.,  Law  Tracts,  i.  13, 
note ;  on  the  legal  treatises  of  Chan- 
cellor Nottingham,  iii.  423  ;  panegyric 
on  Chancellor  C.  yorkc,  v.  436,  note  ; 
learning.  528,  533;  industry,  ultimate 
imbecility,  519,  520,  no^e;  argnment.s, 
vi.  242  ;  pecuniary  embarrassments,  351, 
352. 

Harley,  Robert,  see  Oxford. 

Harrison,  General,  interrupted  in  his 
defence,  iii.  277. 


Harwich,  borough  of,  assessed  for  parlia- 
mentary wages,  iii.  422. 

Hastings,  Richard  (de),  liis  remonstrance 
with  Becket,  i.  84. 

,   AVarren,   impeachment   of,  v. 

578;  vi.  185,  443;  vii.  102;  anxiety  of 
George  HI.  for,  v.  578 ;  Peerage  pro- 
mised to,  579;  acquittal,  620;  vi.268; 
speech  of  Erskine  for,  vi.  451 ;  of  Lord 
Eldon.  vii.  79 ;  mysterious  abandon- 
luiMit  of,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  80  ;  anxiety  of 
Lord  Thuiiow  for,  vi.  217 ;  vii.  79. 

Hatherton,  Lord,  ancestry  of,  ii.  594; 
interesting  historical  documents  pos- 
sessed by,  619,  note.  ■ 

Hatsel,  Baron,  presided  at  Spencer  Cow- 
pcr's  trial  for  murder,  iv.  276 ;  lucid 
charge  of,  280,  281. 

Hattox,  Lady,  Bacon  a  suitor  to,  ii.  309, 
310 ;  marriage  of,  311 ;  measures  taken 
by.  to  prevent  her  daughter's  marriage, 
379-381. 

,  Sir  Christopher,  attempt  of,  to 

warp  justice,  ii.  135;  parentage,  137; 
education,  fashionable  pursuits,  138 ; 
captivates  the  Queen,  140  ;  envy  ex- 
hibited towards,  141 ;  his  influence  in 
Parliament,  142 ;  deep  despondency, 
143;  letters  to  the  Queen,  144,  145; 
visits  Spa,  146;  Vice  Cliamberlain, 
149 ;  intluence  with  the  Queen,  150- 
155 ;  zeal  against  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
156 ;  behaviour  on  tile  trial  of  Babing- 
ton.  Savage,  &c.,  157  ;  on  Mary's  trial, 
159 ;  activity  in  promoting  the  execu- 
tion, 160,  161;  Chancellor,  162,  165; 
consternation  at  his  appointment,  103  ; 
reception  in  Court,  164;  attends  the 
Queen  at  Tilbury,  167 ;  address  to 
.  Parliament  on  the  alnrm  of  invasion, 
167,  168;  created  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  169  ;  slighted  for  younger  men, 
170  ;  his  debt  to  the  Queen  demanded, 
171 ;  illness,  death,  172 ;  character, 
173;  judicial  decisions,  173-175;  pas- 
sion "for  dancing,  175-176 ;  relations 
between  Elizabeth  and,  176-178  ;  style 
of  living,  179, 180 ;  collateral  relations. 
180,  18i. 

Hawkesiury,  Lord,  see  Liveiiiool. 

Hawles,  Sir  John,  an  incompetent  Soli- 
citor-General, iv.  270,  274. 

Hay  House,  the  birthplace  of  Audley,  i. 
596. 

Hay  WARD,  Sir  John,  speech  in  defence 
of  Richard  H.  given  by,  i.  306. 

,    character    of   Sir    Nicholas 

Bacon  described  by,  ii.  108. 

Hazelrki,  Sir  Arthur,  refuses  a  .seat  in 
Cromwell's  House  of  Peers,  iii.  65. 

Hearne,  courage  of,  as  counsel,  iii.  102. 

Hearth  tax,  oppressive  nature  of,  iii. . 
388. 
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Heath,  Niclioliis,  Bifhop  of  AVoi-cester, 
education,  promoted  to  tlie  Great  Seal, 
ii.  73;  liis  sufferings  for  conscience' 
sake,  74,  7o  ;  opposes  tlie  Reformation, 
7o ;  Archbishop  of  York,  ih. ;  Act  to 
control  the  press  passed  by,  77,  78 ;  re- 
signs oihc(^,  <S0 ;  conduct  in  retirement, 
81 ;  test  of  Elizabeth's  fidelity,  pro- 
posed by,  82 ;  speech  against  the  lle- 
lormation,  and  oath  of  supremacy,  82- 
84 ;  death,  85  ;  boroughs  enfranchised 
by,  m. 

Heath,  Mr.  Justice,  refusal  to  be 
knighted,  ii.  599,  note ;  severity  to- 
wards criminals,  vi.  154,  note;  anec- 
dotes of,  5(16,  514,  529. 

,  Sir  Robert,  Chief  Justice,  dis- 
missed as  over-scrupulous,  ii.  544. 

Heele,  Serjeant,  llJOl,  audacious  as- 
pirant to  the  Mastershii>  of  the  Rolls, 
ii.  223 ;  controversy  of,  witli  Sir  John 
Egertou,  224,  225. 

Helmaston,  Bishop  of,  Swithin's  patron, 
i.  32. 

Heneage,  Sir  Thomas,  correspondence 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  with,  ii. 
152-155. 

Hexgham,  Sir  R.  de,  fined  for  altering  a 
record,  1290,  i.  173. 

Hexle,  Manor.  Clerkship  of,  given  to 
William  of  AVickluun,  i.  2(J0. 

Henley,  Anthony,  accomplishments — 
literary  associates — contributions  to 
the  '  Tatler  '— M.P.  for  Weymouth,  v. 
176  ;  descendants,  177. 

,  Lord,  Judgments  of  Lord  Nortli- 

ington  editi'd  by,  v.  190 ;   Jtastcr  in 
Chancery,  vii.  6S1. 

,  Orator,  family  of,  v.  177,  note. 

,  Sir  Robert,  see  Northington. 

,  Sir  R.,  Master  of  K.B.,  Grange 

Mansion  erected  by,  v.  175. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  kindly  dis- 
posed to  BisJiop  Williams,  ii.  490 ; 
exacts  from  Charles  the  bill  against 
the  Bishops,  506  ;  reception  of  a  legal 
ma- que  bj',  569 ;  insists  on  Prince 
Charles  j:)assing  into  France,  iii.  147  ; 
disputes  with  Hyde,  Kil,  162;  con- 
dones the  Duke  of  York's  mesalliance, 
203. 

Henry  of  Pisa,  legate ;  his  influeuce  in 
the  appointment  of  Beeket  to  the 
Prinxiey,  i.  78. 

Henry  I.,  ids  accession  to  the  Crown,  i. 
43  ;  irregular  coronation,  ib. ;  his 
patronage  of  Roger  of  Sulisbuiy,  53; 
Cliancellors  of,  57-59 ;  character,  code 
of,  59  ;  restoration  of  his  laws,  (iG. 

—  H.,  his  accession  to  the  throne,  i. 
62,  65 ;  intimacy  with  Beeket,  68-70 ; 

',  hesitation  of,  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse, 
74;    appoints   Beeket   Archbishop   of 


Canterbury,  77,  78  ;  ruiiturc  with 
Beeket,  80-85 ;  measures  taken  by,  to 
enforce  the  sentence  against  Beeket, 
88;  interview  at  Fereitville,  89-91; 
hasty  exclamation  of,  against  Beeket, 
94;  affection  for  his  son  Geoftiev, 
104;  death  of,  106,  107;  advances 
in  legal  polity  instituted  by,  107. 

Henuy  nL>  his  accession,  the  Gnat 
Charter  confirmed,  i.  129;  arbitrary 
acts  of,  129,  130;  corrupt  administra- 
tion, 137,  138;  comjilaints  against, 
139 ;  apiwints  his  wife  Lady  Keeper, 
140  ;  ajit  reply  of,  to  the  reprimand  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tlignitaries,  148  ;  de- 
posed by  the  Baron.s,  149, 150  ;  resumes 
his  autiiority,  151 ;  appeals  to  tlio 
arbitration  of  France,  154  ;  his  death, 
161. 

IV..  imputation  thrown  on  Queen 

Eleanor  by,  i.  140;  invades  England, 
seizes  the  royal  power,  303,  304 ;  de- 
clared King,  305, 306 ;  his  subservience 
to  Parliament,  316,  317  ;  death  of, 
320. 

v.,  created   Prince   of  Wales,  i. 


307;  proclaimed  King,  322  ;  his  claim 
to  the  Crown  of  France,  324 ;  financial 
difficulties,  humiliating  expedients  of, 
328;  Parliament  summoned  to  approve 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  330,  331 ;  death 
of,  331. 

VI.,    his  irregular  use  of  the 


Great  Seal,  i.  24,  25;  proclaimed  heir 
to  France  and  England,  331 ;  pro- 
claimed King,  333  ;  opens  Parliament, 
336 ;  marriage  of,  350  ;  mental  aliena- 
tion, 354,  355 ;  recovery,  357 ;  resump- 
tion of  authority,  359;  eflbrts  for  his 
party,  3(J3 ;  again  a  prisoner,  364 ; 
accommodation  of  mutual  claims  con- 
firmed by  Parliament,  368,  369;  re- 
view of  the  law  under,  379 ;  again 
proclaimed  King,  318  ;  death,  389. 

VII.,  protected  at  the  Court  of 


Brittany,  i.  3iJ0  ;  Lancastrian  preju- 
dices of,  403  ;  invasion  of  England, 
412,  413  ;  appoints  a  Chancellor,  414  ; 
avoidance  of  Parliaments,  425 ;  mar- 
riage alliances  of,  426 ;  death,  429. 
VIII.,  posthumous  trial  of  Beeket 


by,  i.  97,  98;  union  o{  England  and 
Wales  under,  169 ;  first  maniage  of, 
426,  428 ;  accession  of,  431  ;  negotia- 
tions for  his  second  marriage,  447; 
yields  to  Wolsey's  influence.  450-452 ; 
war  with  France,  453 ;  agitates  the 
(Question  of  divorce  from  Catherine, 
481,  482 ;  suit  pleaded,  484  ;  Wolsey 
in  disfavour  with,  486,  487  :  last  inter- 
view with  Wolsey,  488  ;  enmity  of,  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  517,  518;  early 
promise  of,   520;   More's   estimate  of 
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character  of,  5H0 ;  marria.'j:e  to  Anno 
BolejTi,  5G0 ;  liis  book  against  Luther, 
564 ;  spasm  of  remorse  at  More's  death, 
584  ;  at  odds  with  his  Parliament  on 
the  divorce  question,  599;  marriage 
of,  -witli  Aime  Boleyn  recognised,  GOo ; 
marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  610 ; 
Anne  of  Cleves,  619  ;  Catherine 
Howard,  623;  Catherine  Parr,  629; 
last  appearance  in  Parliament,  645, 
G46 ;  deatli  of,  649  ;  jurisdiction  of 
Chancery  under,  640,  650. 

Henhy,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  II.,  educa- 
tion of,  entrusted  to  Becket,  i.  68  ; 
negotiations  for  his  marriage,  70; 
assent  of,  to  Becket's  election,  79; 
crowned  bv  the  Ai'chbishop  of  York, 
89. 

,  Prince,  .sudden  death  of,  ii,  248. 

Hekaldky,  in  Law,  iii.  473. 

Hereeut,  Sir  Edward,  first  appointment 
as  Lord  Keeper,  iii.  96 ;  ancestry,  *.  ; 
aids  the  ship  money  levies,*. ;  Solicitor 
and  Attorney  General,  97 ;  conduct  in 
I^ord  Kimboltou's  case,  98,  99 ;  im- 
peached, 100;  dastardly  conduct  of 
his  counsel,  102  ;  convicted,  103 ; 
liberated,  joins  the  King,  ib. ;  with 
Cliarles  IL  in  Holland,  104;  made 
Lord  Keeper,  105  ;  enmity  with  Cla- 
rendon, 106, 107  ;  dismissed,  107  ;  dies 
in  Paris,  108. 

,  Chief  Justice,  fine  inflicted  by, 

for  printing  Dangerfield's  '  Narrative,' 
iii.  537. 

of    Norwich,    Chancellor    to 

Henry  I.,  i.  57. 

Hekeford,  Bishop  of,  urges  Clarendon's 
flight,  iii.  243. 

Heresy  made  treason  by  Chancellor 
Audley,  i.  551. 

Heretic.'^,  sham  Act  against,  on  Statute 
Book,  i.  286,  note. 

Herjiax,  early  Norman  Chancellor,  i. 
45,  46. 

Herox,  decree  of  his  fatlicr-m-law 
against,  i.  545. 

Herries,  Lord,  pleads  in  defence  of  Mary 
of  Scotland,  ii.  101. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  ^ee  Somerset. 

Hervey,  Lord,  lampooned  by  Pope,  v. 
76. 

Hey  WOOD,  Serjeant,  anecdote  of,  when 
Cliief  Justice  of  South  Wales,  iv.  642, 
note. 

IIicKES,  nonconformist  minister,  har- 
boured bv  Lady  Lisle,  iii.  543. 

Hide,  Tiaw"rcnce,  his  bill  to  suppress 
monojiolies,  ii.  331. 

Hkui  Commission  Court,  legality  of,  dis- 
putetl,  1615,  ii.  254  ;  attemi)t  of  Bacon 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction,  379 ;  revivcil, 
iii.  563. 


"  High  Court  of  Justice"  established  by 
Cromwell,  iii.  67. 

HiGHAM,  Sir  Clement,  demands  revocation 
of  a  process  in  Chancery,  ii.  76,  77. 

Hilary  of  Chichester,  his  address  to 
Becket  at  Northampton,  i.  86. 

'  HisTORL\  Vitffi  et  Jlortis '  of  Bacon,  ii.  421 . 

History  of  the  Eebellion,  by  Clarendon, 
iii.  148,  153,  254.  2.56. 

History  of  John  Bull,  by  Arbuthnot,  iv. 
145. 

History  of  the  Last  Four  Years  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  Swift,  iv.  167. 

Historical  Introductions  to  Lord 
Broiigham's  Speeches,  viii.  486,  487. 

"  Histriojiasti.t;  '  of  Prynne,  ii.  568. 

HoBAKT,  Sir  Henry,  made  Attorney- 
General  to  Bacon's  prejudice,  ii.  341  ; 
intrigues  for  his  opportune  advance- 
ment, 348 ;  testimony  of,  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Williams'  merit,  484. 

HoBHorsE,  Sir  .John  Cam,  fails  in  dis- 
crimination, viii.  475. 

Holbein,  his  introduction  to  Henry  VIII., 
i.  591. 

Holland,  object  of  war  with,  under 
Charles  IL,"  iii.  284. 

. House  erected,  ii.  27,  noie ;  in- 
tellectual society  at,  during  many 
years,  ih. ;  interior  described,  vii.  689, 
note ;  IMacaulay's  description  of,  viii. 
251,  252,  note. 

-,  Earl  of,  1642,  dismissed  from 


the  King's  service,  ii.  609. 

-,  Lord,  hereditary  aversion  to  a 


statutable  regulation  of  marriage,  v. 
127,  note ;  on  qualifications  required  in 
a  Speaker  of  House  of  Commons,  603, 
note  :  energy  and  talent,  465  ;  accurate 
mimicry  of  I^ord  Thnrlow,  668 ;  genius 
and  social  qualities,  vi.  633 ;  observa- 
tion of,  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  review  of 
the  session,  1836,  viii.  115;  proposes 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Brougham,  viii.  259. 

-,  Lady,  ungracious  reference  to. 


by  Brougham,  viii.  487. 

HoLLis,  Deuzil,  Lord,  forces  Finch  to  re- 
tain the  Speaker's  chair,  ii.  567  ;  case 
of  demanding  reversal  of  judgment, 
iii.  444,  445. 

HoLLiNGSHEAD,  account  of  a  masque  bv, 
i.  475. 

Holt,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  description  of 
Lord  Keeper  Bridgman,  iii.  275 ;  re- 
fuses the  Great  Seal,  iv.  151 ;  decision 
of,  in  tlie  Aylesbury  case,  181 ;  iiolitical 
views,  463  ;  dcatli,  ih. ;  judgment  in 
the  Banbury  Peerage  case,  vi.  635. 

Holy  Alliance,  the.  Brougham's  speech 
against,  viii.  284. 

IMaid  of  Kent,  countenanced  by 

Lord  Chancellor  Warham,  i.  437. 
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Holy  Tablr,  tlic,  \>y  lix-CIiaiiccllfir 
IJisliop  Williams,  ii.  497. 

IIojiE,  .faiiKH.  ciinvioted  of  rebellion,  par- 
don siieil  lur,  iv.  nOS. 

Home,  liov.  Jolm.  ti-atjctly  of  'Douglas' 
Iiy,  vi.  20 ;  furecd  resipfiiatioii  of  his 
cliargfi,  27  ;  linos  of.  on  Claret,  .30,  note ; 
popular  fcelin'j  a;2:ainist  his  trapjcdy  of 
'  Rivino.'  85,  nofe. 

JlooKicu,  epitaph  on,  hv  Sir  W.  Cnwpcr, 
iv.  2.58. 

IIoorER.  Bi.sliop  of  Glouposter,  first  victim 
of  the  reaction  under  3Iary,  ii.  CG. 

Hope,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  anecdotes  of 
Lord  Loughborough,  vi.  10,  136,  note : 
interesting  fact  respecting  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  218,  note. 

,  Mr.  Henry,  important  information 

respecting  the  Danish  fluet.  vi.  218,  note. 

IIorTON,  Lord,  ill  success  of.  iii.  14G ;  in 
.lersev.  1")0. 

HouxE  TooKE.  Rev.  J.,  trials,  v.  513, 522, 
523 ;  vi.  485,  4!)2  ;  intimacy  with  Lord 
Thnrlow,  v.  524 ;  etymologies,  524  ; 
returned  for  Old  Sarum.  G30 ;  facetious 
conduct  towards  his  counsel,  vi.  487 ; 
prosecution  of,  justified,  vii.  115. 

HoRNE,  Attorney-General,  inefficiency  of, 
viii.  421;  compelled  to  resign,  424, 
42.");  appointed  Master  in  Chancery, 
426,  note. 

IIonxEii.  Francis,  early  friendship  of,  -with 
Brougham,  viii.  229  ;  studying  for  the 
English  bar.  249  ;  account  of  Brougham 
by,  255,  256,  note ;  first  success  of,  259 ; 
letter  from,  on  Brougham's  qualifica- 
tions as  politician.  260 ;  pai'liamentary 
reputation  of,  263;  steady  progress, 
282. 

HoRSLEY.  Bishop,  promoted  by  Lord  Thiu'- 
low,  v.  642 ;  habit  of  profane  swearing. 
672 ;  on  the  talents  of  Lord  Thiulow, 
676. 

HoTH.\M,  Bi.shop  of  Ely,  fir.st  ChanccUor- 

•  ship  of.  i.  200;  resignation,  201 ;  second 
Chancellors! lip,  212. 

,  Sir  .John,  Cawood  Ca.stle  sur- 
prised by,  ii.  506 ;  illegally  imprisoned, 
577. 

HorsE  OF  CosnioNS,  origin  of.  i.  155. 

OP  Lords,  Chancellor's  functions 

in.  i.  16-18. 

IIoiGirroN,  Adam  dc.  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  Chancellor,  i.  271 ;  embassy 
to  France,  272 ;  rc-ajipointed  by  Richard 
IL,  276 ;  speech  to  Parliament,  ib. ; 
resignation  of,  278. 

HovEDEN,  on  an  embassy  to  Flanders,  i. 
103. 

Howard  v.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  case  of, 
appeal  from  a  reversal,  iii.  489. 

' DE  Walden,  Baron,  question  of 

precedence  with  regard  to.  ii.  209, 


Hf>\VAi:i).  Lord  Henry,  1603.  correspond- 
ence with  I>>rd  I']llesmere.  ii.  238. 

.  Lord  William,  guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  i.  627. 

HowEL.  Sir  Jolm,  compelled  to  resign  the 
rccordcrship.  iii.  514. 

HucKS,  John,  di.sputes  Hareourt's  election 
for  Abingdon,  iv.  449  ;  successful, 
450. 

HruERT,  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Cantrr- 
bury,  appointed  Cliancellor,  i.  121; 
Vice-Chaucellors  ajtpointed  by.  123. 

HuDiBRAS,  satire  in,  on  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
iii.  376 ;  on  the  ruinous  results  of  law- 
suits, 432 ;  quotations  from,  on  the  ter- 
giversation of  Judges,  iv.  17. 

HiT.u,  Bishop  of  Durham,  appointment 
of,  as  guardian  of  the  realm  in  1189, 
i.  109. 

HvGHES,  John,  preamble  to  Lord  Cow- 
per's  patent,  drawn  by,  iv.  390,  note ; 
protected  by  Lord  Cowper,  391 ;  verses 
by,  392  ;  tragedy  by,  393,  note  ;  on  the 
character  of  Lord  Cowper,  417 ;  verses 
in  praise  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  563. 

HoiE  of  Goldscroft,  his  mention  of  loss 
of  the  Great  Seal,  i.  197. 

,  David,  remark  by,  on  the  value  of 

*  Domesday  Book,'  i.  41 ;  errors  in  '  His- 
tory of  England'  by,  124,  note  ;  a  su- 
perficial work,  defects  in,  166  ;  remarks 
by,  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  T.  More,  580  ; 
conduct  of  Charles  I.  defended  by,  in 
his  '  History  of  England,'  ii.  539,  note  : 
remark  by,  on  the  cruel  punishment  of 
Prynne,  542,  note ;  panegyric  by.  on 
Lord  Keeper  Finch,  573  ;  proceedings 
against,  vi.  7,  11;  essays  by.  29,  note ; 
kindness  to  W^edderburn,  7,  11 ;  on 
state  of  parties  in  1765,  60;  slow*  suc- 
cess of  '  History '  by,  26  ;  on  the  tra- 
gedy of  'Douglas,'  27,  note;  resigns 
office  of  librarian  to  Faculties,  45 ;  on 
Parisian  manners  and  pursuits,  (j'.i,  64 ; 
on  the  Douglas  Cause,  G7,  note ;  scepti- 
cism, 21. 

HiME,  Joseph,  insulting  remarks  on 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, vii.  442,  443. 

"  HrxDRED  Days,"  the,  administration  so 
called,  viii.  93. 

HuxsDON,  Lord,  commissioned  to  aflix 
the  Great  Seal,  1587,  ii.  136. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  sentenced  to  the  pillon,-.  iv. 
445 ;  John  and  Leigh,  prosecuted  for 
libel,  viii.  275  ;  acquitted,  278  ;  second 
prosecution  of,  279,  280. 

Hu.ssEY,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  14S3.  dis- 
putes a  verdict  of  Chancellor  Ro- 
theram,  i.  397. 

HLTCIIIN.SON,  Lord,  mission  entrusted  to, 
to  negotiate  with  Queen  Caroline,  viii. 
300.J 
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HiTTOX,  Justice,  Ship  ^loney  pronounced 
illegal  by,  ii.  540,  54S. 

H'i'DE,  Anne,  becomes  maid  of  honour  to 
the  Princess  of  Orange  :  her  marriage, 
199-203 ;  conversion  of,  to  Romanism, 
255  ;  death  of,  25(J. 

,  8ir  Edward,  see  Clarendon. 

,  Sir  Nicholas,  Chief  Justice,  pro- 
motion purchased  by  unconstitutional 
convictions,  ii.  535 ;  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  ib. ;  encouragement 
to  his  nephew,  iii.  112  ;  Norfolk  circuit 
ridden  bv,  -140. 


Iden.  Alexander,  suppresses  Cade's  revolt, 
i.  353. 

Idiots,  legal  arrangements  for  the  estates 
of,  i.  15. 

■*  IsiPARTi.'VL  History  of  Parties,'  Lord 
Cowper's,  iv.  421. 

Impe.\chmexts,  presidentship  in,  i.  18 ; 
parliamentary,  origin  of,  274;  usage 
of  general,  abolished,  iii.  247. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  charges  of  misconduct 
against,  vii.  80. 

IxcoME  Tax.  reception  of,  viii.  154;  in 
time  of  peace,  52G,  527. 

IxDiA,  bill  of  Fox  for,  debated,  vi.  416  ; 
vii.  72 ;  viii.  26G ;  prophetic  warning 
respecting  tlie  goverunient  of,  vi.  424  ; 
rejected,  vii.  75. 

IXDULGEXCE,  famous  Declaration  of,  iii. 
283,  306,  392 ;  iv.  19. 

Infaxts,  whether  marriage  of,  legal? 
iv.  615. 

IxGLis,  Sir  Robert,  contributes  to  neutra- 
lising the  efforts  to  form  a  Tory  Cabinet 
in  1832,  viii.  84. 

IxGOLDSDY,  a  regicide,  indemnity  pur- 
cliased  by,  iii.  79. 

IxGULPHUS,  on  the  adminl-itration  of 
Turketel,  i.  34,  35. 

Ix.irxcTioxs  in  Chancery,  origin  of,  i. 
381 ;  power  of  Cliancery  to  issue  and 
enforce  by,  ii.  259. 

IxxEU  Temple,  feasts  to  sovereigns  and 
dignitaries  given  by,  iii.  387.  See 
Temple. 

IxxocEXT  III.,  acknowledged  feudal  su- 
perior of  England,  i.  125. 

VI.,  Simon  de   Sudbm-y,  ap- 

])oiiited  a  member  of  his  Council,  i.  280. 
IxNS  of  Court  founded  for  education  in 
tiie  common  law,  i.  lUl,  note,  211  ;  uses 
and  abuses  of,  512  ;  apparel  of  members 
regulated,  ii.  85,  note ;  ma-sques  per- 
formed at,  509 ;  volunteer  corps  of,  in 
supjinrt  of  Churles  I.,  021 ;  vast  expenses 
incurred  by,  ib.,  note ;  moots  at,  iii.  383  ; 


last  public  "  reading  "  at,  449  ;  svstem 
of  study  at,  iv.  1G9. 
IxQUisiTiox,  the.  established  in  England, 

ii.  67. 
IxsTAfRATio  ]Mag-na,  incompleteness  of, 

ii.  390. 
Ix-STiTUTES  by  Lord  Coke,  extracts  from, 

i.  23,  note. 
IxsTKUMEXT,  the,  of  the  Protectorate,  iii. 
62 ;     of    Government,    Parliamentary 
reforms  introduced  by,  91. 
IxsuRKECTiox,  right  of,  its  use  and  ser- 
vice, i.  474. 
"  Investigation,  the  Delicate,"  circum- 
stances of,  vii.  196. 
Invincible  Armada,  the,  ii.  167. 
Ipswich,  Wolsey's  birthplace,  i.  442. 
Ireland.  English  law  introduced  into.  i. 
171, 172  ;  advice  of  Lord  Bacon  for  the 
government  of,   ii.    437 ;  rebellion  in, 
li.  605,  vi.  293 ;  bills  for  regulating  the 
trade  with,  iii.  224 ;  Act  to  prevent  im- 
portation of  cattle  from,  237 ;  separate 
administration  for,  a  subject  of  regret, 
iv.  195 ;  construction  of  Aet  of  Union, 
V.  112, 7iote;  free  trade  with, established, 
326 ;  union  with,  vi.  293 ;  on  tlio  Re- 
gency question,  vii.  98 ;  bislioprics  sup- 
pressed in,  271 ;    tithes  commuted  in, 
554 ;  effect  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in, 
viii.   65 ;    privileges  of  parliamentary 
reform  extended  to,  410 ;  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  exigencies  of  administration 
in,  415. 
Iketon,    General,    challenged    by    bis 

soldiers,  iii.  45. 
Irish    Church    Temporalities    Act,  viii. 

419. 
Coercion  Bill  rejected,  viii.  160  ;  ill- 
timed  ]>ropoi.al  of,  415  ;    passed,  417  ; 
question  of  mitigating,  432. 

Marriage  Bill  ])assed,  viii.  151. 

JNIunicipal  Reform   Bill,   viii.  117, 

118;  passed,  129. 

,  parliamentary  enactments  against; 

i.  329 ;  statute  of  Edward  IV.  imiKising 
penalties  on,  395. 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II.  Great 
Seal  in  custodv  of,  i.  202  ;  in  rebellion, 
204  :  receives  the  Great  Seal, 206,  207  ; 
assumes  tlie  reins  of  govcrument,  212; 
sentence  against,  216. 
I\-Y,  Lady,  case  of,  masterly  sketch  by 
Jeffreys,  iii.  591. 


Jamaica  Bill,  Ministry  defeated  on,  viii. 

124  ;  division  on,  502. 
James  I.,  accession  of,  ii.  2.37  ;  arbitrary 

appointment  of  a  Chancery  officer,  239  ; 
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jtroclainied,  214  ;  new  orlcr  instituted, 
made,  purehaseubk;  by,  247  ;  atteinjit 
of,  to  revive  femlal  obli^jations,  247, 
248 ;  arbitrary  treatment  of  Parliament, 
250 ;  Baeon's  iKjtitionary  letters  to, 
342,  345 ;  diverts  justice  to  screen  his 
minion,  3G3,  304;  visit  to  Scotland, 
372 ;  respect  for  intellectual  distinction 
evinced  bv,  3'Jl ;  opens  the  parliament 
of  1(!21,  394  ;  adjourns,  402  ;  deatli  of, 
428;  on  the  character  of  Laud,  475; 
bondage  to  Buckingham,  482, 483 ;  last 
hours  of,  485 ;  legislation  in  his  reign, 
486, 

James  II.,  marriage  of,  \sith  Anne  Hyde, 
iii.  199-203 ;  open  profession  of  Po- 
pery, 25G,  321  ;  his  opinion  of  I>>rd 
Shaftesburj-,  320 ;  dislike  to  Lord  Shaf- 
tesbury, 323 ;  withdraws  from  Eng- 
land, 342 ;  avowed  dislike  to  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act,  347,  note ;  measures 
for  preventing  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  347  ;  returns  to  England,  350 ; 
prosecuted  as  a  popish  recusant,  351 ; 
admitted  a  memlxr  of  Inner  Temple, 
387 ;  accession  of,  48G ;  description  of 
the  Bloody  Assize  by,  554 ;  birth  of  his 
son,  its  consequences,  572  ;  transcend- 
ent infatuation  of,  ib. ;  flight,  576  ;  his 
Great  Seal  fished  up  from  the  Thames, 
585 ;  decisions  of  English  and  Scotch 
parliaments  against,  iv.  28,  90,  94, 
note ;  death  of,  in  1701, 168. 

,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  birth 

of,  iii.  571  ;  chances  of  his  succession, 
iv.  473  ;  plan  to  ensure,  477. 

IV.,   King  of  Scotland,  English 


marriage  proposed  to,  i.  408 ;  Henry 
Vn.'s  treaty  with,  426. 

jARDDfE,  David,  reading  on  the  applica- 
tion of  torture  as  a  punishment  bv,  i. 
642,  note. 

Jedbirgh  justice  defined  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell, iv.  367,  note. 

Jeffuey,  Lord,  supper  given  by,  during 
the  Grey  festival,  viii.  457. 

Jeffreys,  John,  Esq.,  father  of  Lord 
Jeffreys,  iii.  499 ;  ill-treated  by  his  son, 
525,  526. 

,  John,  second  Lord,  dissipation 

and  death  of,  iii.  602. 

,  Lord  Chancellor,  parentage,  iii. 

499;  education,  501,  502  ;  conduct  as 
a  law  student,  504,  called  to  the  bar, 
507 ;  rapid  rise,  509.  510 ;  Common 
Serjeant,  511 ;  Recorder  of  London, 
514 ;  at  Court,  515 ;  services  in  the 
Popish  Plot,  517-520;  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  521 ;  insolence  to  the  Judges, 
523;  interview  with  his  father,  525; 
chairman  at  Hicks's  Hiill,  527 ;  con- 
duct at  state  trials,  528,  529  ;  treachery 
to  the  City,  530 ;  conduct  on  trial  of 
VOL.  VIII. 


Lord  Russell,  531,  532;  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  533  ;  on  trial  of  Sydney, 
534,  535 ;  causes  information  against 
the  Speaker,  537 ;  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
ib. ;  seizure  of  corporation  charters, 
538 ;  conduct  towanls  Gates  and  Bax- 
ter, 539,  540 ;  created  a  Peer,  511 ; 
Bloody  Assizes,  542-553  ;  Lord  Keeper, 
556 ;  Coiul  of  High  Commission  revived 
by.  563  ;  treatment  of  Sliar])  and  Lord 
Delamere,  564-567  ;  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, 567  ;  of  tlie  seven  Bishops,  568,569 ; 
concessions  to  conciliate  the  people, 
573 ;  consternation  at  flight  of  James, 
577 ;  flies.  578 ;  recognised  in  an  ale- 
house, 579,  580 ;  rough  treatment  by 
the  people,  581 ;  committed  to  the 
Tower,  582 ;  questioned  by  the  Council, 
583  ;  national  indignation  against,  584, 
585  ;  deatl^  586 ;  character,  589-591 ; 
descendants,  602 ;  personal  appearance, 
603 ;  attack  upon  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, iv.  44,  45. 

Jekyll,  Joseph,  epigram  on  the  Serjeants, 
ii.  478,  note ;  on  delays  in  Chancery, 
iii.  399,  note  ;  facetiaj  of,  vi.  415,  note ; 
vii.  135 ;  appointment,  as  Master  in 
Chancery  explained,  vii.  (j79. 

,  Sir  Joseph,  traditionary  praise  of 

Judge  Jeffrcj's,  iii.  594;  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  iv.  60  ;  early  intimacy  with  Lord 
Somers,  69  ;  companion.ship  between 
Somers  and,  ib. ;  doctrines  of  resistance 
advocated  at  Sacheverell's  trial,  207; 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
536 ;  high  reputation  as  a  Judge,  552 ; 
passed  over  as  Chancellor,  610;  cool- 
ness to  Lord  King,  643  ;  Excise  sup- 
ported by,  656. 

Jexkixs.  Judge,  proceedings  against,  im- 
prisoned, pardoned,  iii.  15 ;  authority 
of  the  Parliamentary  Judges  disputed 
by,  ib. ;  family  estate  of,  iv.  686. 

,  Sir  Leoline,  Secretary  of  State 

to  Charles  II.,  iii.  360. 

Jeofails  statute  passed,  i.  274 ;  question 
respecting,  bv  the  Judges,  etymology  of 
the  term,  iv.  197, 198. 

Jersey,  an  asvlum  to  Charles  H,  iii.  147. 

Jesuits'  Bark  Bill,  vi.  604. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  his  correspondence  with 
Lady  Bacon,  ii.  285. 

Jew  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Lj-ndhurst, 
viii.  155. 

Jews,  order  for  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren of,  iv.  525 ;  hostility  of  the  people 
against  the  bill  for  naturalizing,  v.  122, 
123 ;  bill  for  the  emancipation  of,  viii. 
ISO ;  Lord  Lyndluu-st  espouses  their 
cause,  192 ;  bill  again  rejected,  196 ; 
again  proposed,  lost,  199, 200 ;  passed, 
last  diseu-ssion,  204-206. 

JoANTfES  Caucellarius,  i.  103. 

2   T 
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John  do  Stratford,  Chancellor,  i.  214; 
parentage  and  education,  amliassador 
to  the  Pope,  215  ;  Bishop  of  AVin- 
chester,  Lord  Treasurer,  Cliancellor, 
216;  embassy  to  France,  21S;  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  resigns  the 
chancellorship,  220;  appointed  a  se- 
cond time,  230  ;  a  third  time,  233 ;  dis- 
missed, 234 ;  charges  against,  237  ; 
prosecuted,  238 ;  triumphs  over  the 
king,  239;  restrains  the  royal  prero- 
gative, 240,  242 ;  skill,  talents,  death, 
243. 
.  King  of  France,  a  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, i.  254. 

,  of  Salisbury,  etymology  of  the  title 

Chancellor  given  by.  i.  1. 

,  King  of  England,  nipture  between 

Longchamp  and.  i.  Ill ;  deposes  Long- 
champ,  112,  113;  his  persecution  of 
Geoifrey  Plantagenet,  ll5^  116  ;  con- 
demned, in  the  parliament  of  Notting- 
ham, 116  ;  first  Chancellor  appointed 
by.  121  ;  Great  Seal  sold  by,  123  ; 
England  surrendered.  125  ;  the  Magna 
Charter  granted,  127  ;  death  of,  128. 

XXn.,  Pope,  proofs  of  his  regard 

for  Chancellor  de  Bury,  i.  222. 
JoHxsox,  Dr.  S.,  on  the  duties  of  English 
judges,  iv.  348,  note ;  anecdotes  of,  v.  38, 
note  ;  wishes  to  be  a  law  lord,  168.  note ; 
on  persons  selected  for  public  offices  in 
England,  454 ;  on  the  American  war, 
51i, note;  on  abilities  ofLordThurlow, 
650;  pecuniary  difficulties,  661;  pension 
to,  justified,  vi.  95 ;  on  colloquial  powers 
of  Lord  Loughborough,  349 ;  on  the 
merits  of  self-advanced  men,  355 ;  on 
tlio  resjoective  merits  of  Fielding  and 
Piicliardson,  379;  on  constructive  trea- 
son, 412  ;  tea-drinking  propensities,  vii. 
36 ;  intimacy  with  Lord  Eldon,  ib. ;  on 
l)ri\-ileges  of  counsel,  63. 
JoiixsTOXE  r.  Bcattie,  viii.  139. 
JuxES,  Sir  William,  a  tedious  speaker,  iii. 
363 ;  improper  prosecution  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  416 ;  King's  counsel,  446 ; 
Solicitor -General,  454. 

,  Sir  William  (polyglot),  ignorant  of 

Welsh,  ii.  517,  note;  Indian  judge, 
early  decease,  iii.  451 ;  talents  re- 
warded by  Lord  Batlnu'st,  v.  468  ;  me- 
morable pamphlet  composed  by,  vi. 
426. 
J0X.SOX,  Ben,  amusements  devised  by,  ii. 
229  ;  sketch  of  Lord  Bacon  by,  393 ; 
doscripti(m  by,  of  Lord  Bacon's  mode 
of  living,  393  ;  character  of  Lord  Bacon 
by,  432. 
Ji  ih;e?,  Common  Law,  Puisne,  maxims 
of,  i.  11 ;  on  the  discretion  of,  12,  note; 
seats  provided  for  in  early  times.  17, 
note;  mode  of  apiwinting,  19;  venality 


of,  57,  58 ;  incompetency  of,  described 
by  Bracton,  162,  note;  salaries  under 
the  Plantagenets,  163  ;  circuits,  of  ap- 
pointed, 171 ;  temp.  Henry  VII.  odious, 
for  enforcing  obsolete  penal  laws,  430  ; 
pedantic  rules  framed  by,  during  the 
Tudor  reigns,  ii.  206;  disputes  with 
Lord  EUesmere,  ib. ;  opinion  on  Ship 
Money,  546-548 ;  independence  secured, 
637  ;  allowance  of  counsel  to  prisoners 
opposed  by,  iii.  48 ;  proceedings  against 
in  1640,  121 ;  advantages  from  judg- 
ments when  written  by,  398;  when 
competent  always  anxious  for  aid  of 
the  bar  in  coming  to  a  right  conclusion, 
422 ;  tricks  of  counsel  on,  441 ;  for- 
merly always  travelled  the  same  circuit, 
456;  censured  for  non-attendance  in 
House  of  Lords,  iv.  118  ;  once,  paid  by 
fees,  197 ;  changes  on  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  348,  349 ;  rules  to  be  observed  by, 
when  charging  grand  juries,  360,  note ; 
duties  during  progress  of  trials,  v.  46, 
47  ;  morality  of  in  ISth  century,  664 ; 
uncertain  results  in  the  choice  of,  vi. 
352;  authorized  to  make  rules  for 
pleading  and  practice,  vii.  569 ;  on  at- 
tendance of,  in  House  of  Lords,  592, 
note ;  difficult  construction  of  wills  of, 
614 ;  puisne,  appointment  of,  a  right 
of  the  Chancellor,  viii.  67 ;  functions 
discussed.  87. 

Judges  of  Scotland,  customary  designa- 
tion of,  iv.  31,  note;  conflict  with  Lord 
Eldon,  vii.  664,  665. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pi  ivy  Council, 
substituted  for  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
viii.  417 ;  argiunent  on  granting  it  a 
discrctiouarj-  power  in  copyrights,  493 ; 
Brougham's  steady  attendance  at,  523 ; 
his  plan  to  create  a  president  for,  532, 
5.33. 

Julio,  Dr.,  Court  physician,  travelling 
companion  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
ii.  146. 

Juxius,  censure  on  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Camden  and  Mr.  Pitt  encouraging  the 
sci)aration  of  America,  v.  256 ;  on  the 
deatli  of  Charles  Yorkc,  417;  on  Justice 
Blackstone,  502  ;  on  the  lubricity  of 
Wedderbui-n,  vi.  82 ;  on  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 88 ;  letters,  effect  produced 
by,  93;  identified  by  Lord  Campbell, 
344,  note. 

JuniES,  Grand,  on  duties  and  powers  of, 
by  Lord  Somcrs,  iv.  76 ;  nilcs  to  be 
observed  by  .Judges  when  addressing, 
360 ;  f^ special)  important  regulation 
touching,  vi.  463. 

JuuiSDiCTioN,  bill  for  a  County  Court, 
viii.  90  ;  rejected,  92. 

(equitable),  origin  of,  i.  8 ; 

sources  of  in  Chancer)',  9,  10. 
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JinisruiiJENCK, iiriiii'i|ilc.s  of — knowledge 
of  displayed  by  tlie  Parliament  of  Jlarl- 
biidge,  i.  158 ;  medical,  imperfect  cul- 
tivation of,  iv.  280 ;  paucity  of  well- 
written  English  treatises  on,  v.  375. 

JruY,  excessive  amount  of  damages  for- 
merly obtiiincd  from,  iii.  394,  note;  trial 
by,  encomium  on,  by  Maynard,  iv.  40 ; 
remarks  on,  by  Lord  Camden,  v.  330, 
note;  introduced  into  Scotland,  vii.  323; 
special,  not  recognised  iu  Scotch  law, 
viii.  400. 

Justiciar,  Chief,  rank  and  power  of,  i. 
4,  5 ;  J  (resides  over  the  Aula  Regia,  5 ; 
circuits  by,  5,  note;  Speaker  of  tlie 
House  of  Lords,  10 ;  office  of,  intro- 
duced by  William  I.,  40  ;  office  of,  va- 
cant for  many  years  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  6G  ;  office  of,  often  danger- 
ous to  the  Crown,  allowed  to  faU  into 
disuse,  162. 

JisTicE  Clerk,  functions  of  the  Scotch, 
i.  2. 

Ji  STiCES  of  the  Peace,  date  of  tleir  insti- 
tution, mode  of  appointment,  i.  19  ; 
appointment  of,  yielded  to  the  Clian- 
cellor,  i.  274. 

*' JvsTixiAX.  the  English,"  cognomen 
given  to  Edward  I.,  i.  1G7. 

Jixox,  Bishop  of  London,  1G33,  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  ii.  541 ;  recommends 
a  Parliament,  551. 


K. 


Kames,  Lord,  Lord  Haidwicke's  letter  to, 
on  distinction  between  law  and  equity, 
V.  17 ;  proceedings  against,  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  vi.  19-26 ;  account  of 
select  society  by,  34. 

Keble,  Serjeant,  Lord  Commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal  under  Parliament, 
iii.  43  ;  death  of,  56. 

Keck,  Sir  Anthony,  worthless  compila- 
tion of,  iii.  420  ;  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  iv.  3. 

Keefer  of  the  King's  conscience,  office  of, 
i.  4. 

,  Lord,  of  the  Great  Seal,  Act  of 

Parliament  granting  to,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  Chancellor,  ii.  94;  distinctive 
functions  of,  i.  20-22. 

Kejipe.  John,  succeeds  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
i.  340 ;  parentage,  344  ;  Bishop  of  Lou- 
don, Archbishop  of  York,  Cardinal, 
C!.aucellor,344,345;  rcsigns,346;  again 
Ciiancellor,  351 ;  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 352 ;  impeachment  of  Suffolk, 
352';  Cade's  rebellion  against,  352, 353 ; 
AVar  of  the  Eoses,  353 ;  death,  character, 
■354,  355. 


Ken.  Bishop,  iutt  ri....-.L»  between  Jeflreys 
and  his  victims,  iii.  550. 

Kenilwoktii,  Ell  ward  II.  at,  207. 

Castle,  affords    refuge    to 

Henry  VI.,  i.  352. 

Kenmiiie,  Viscount,  1715,  taken  in  re 
hellion,  iv.  351 ;  condemned,  365. 

Kkxxet,  Bishop,  testimony  of,  to  Lord 
Somers'  equanimity  on  loss  of  office,  iv. 
151,  note. 

Kext,  Chancellor,  his  praise  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  i.  378 ;  praise  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham, iii.  429. 

,  Duke  of,  letters  from,  vi.  282  ;  vii, 

184;  marriage  of,  33G;  death,  353. 

,  Duchess  of,  fancied  influence  of,  in 

the  State,  viii.  481 ;  opposition  to  a  par- 
liamentary allowance  for,  484. 

,  Earl    of,    ccinspires    with    Queen 

Isabella  against  Edward  H.,  i.  204. 

,  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 

Great  Seal,  iii.  17,  27  ;  installation  of, 
28 ;  resistance  of,  to  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  parliament,  39 ;  message  to  the  Com- 
mons, 40  ;  arrears  due  paid  to,  43, 

Kexyon,  Lord,  narrow-minded  disposi- 
tion of,  ii.  290,  note  ;  misapplication  of 
Latin  quotations  by,  vi.  427,  note ; 
merits  as  a  lawj'er  and  scholar,  ib. : 
as  advocate,  409 ;  on  the  laws  relating 
to  Special  Juries.  4G3,  note. 

Keitel,  Athniral  Lord,  trial  of,  399-401 ; 
gratitude  to  Erskine,  402. 

Kid,  Captain,  piracy  of,  iv.  14G,  147. 

KiLKEXXT.  William  de,  Keei)er  of  the 
Great  Seal  imder  Henr.- HI.,  i.  139; 
Chancellor,  148  ;  his  resignation,  149 ; 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  associated  in 
administration  with  Queen  Eleanor,  i. 
143. 

KiLLESDT,  Sir  William,  accusation  of  the 
Chancellor  by,  1340,  i.  238. 

KiLYEiiT,  an  attorney  turns  Bishop  Wil- 
liams' deprivation  to  good  account,  ii. 
499;   Williams'  pardon  to  his  double 
offence,  501. 
KniBOLTOx,  Lord,  see  Manchester. 
KisG,  Lord    Chancellor,    parentage,    iv. 
567 ;  educated  at  Leyden.  5G8  ;  studies 
law  at  Middle  Temple,  569;  friendly 
kindness  of  John  Loeke,  570 ;  returned 
to  parliament,  571 ;  deserts  his  circuit 
for  political  duties,  574 ;  reports  of  de- 
bates by.  575 ;  abjures  pohtics,  devotes 
hunself  to  law,  577 ;  professional  suc- 
cess,  ib ;   marries,   579 ;    last   visit  to 
Locke,  5S3 ;  speech  in  the  Aylesbury 
Case,  585 ;  leads  the  Western  Circuit, 
I       586 ;  Recorder  of  London,  (7*. ;  supports 
'       Sachevcrell's    impeachment   5Sfr-5S8; 
defends  Whiston,  588;  Bishop  Fkct- 
:       wood,   589;    supports   the    Protestant 
succession,  591 ;  made  Chief  Justice  ol 
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Common  Pleas,  592 ;  learning  and  im- 
partiality of,  594 ;  tries  the  rebels  in 
171G,  595-598;  rides  all  the  circuits, 
599 ;  decision  on  the  Coventry  Act, 
GOl  ;  opinion  on  royal  marriages,  604  ; 
intimacy  with  Walpole,  G05-607  ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  -with  a  peerage ;  equity 
judgments,  614-617;  a  Lord  Justice, 
617;  in  favour  with  George  II.,  626, 
627;  supports  Walpole,  630 ;  patronage, 
634-6o8 ;  abuses  in  Chancery  reformed 
by,  638-640  ;  pleadings  in  English 
established  by,  641  ;  declining  health, 
642;  death,  644;  character,  645;  de- 
scendants, 646,  647. 

King,  Peter,  7th  Baron,  eloquence  and 
wit,  iv.  647 ;  motion  to  exclude  Lord 
Eldon  from  Council  of  the  Regent,  vii. 
259  ;  insulting  remarks  on  Lord  Eldon, 
418  ;  retort  ujion,  by  Lord  Eldon,  502. 

,  Thomas,  M.P.,  for  Harwich,  appli- 
cation of,  for  wages,  iii.  422. 

Kings  of  England,  pristine  ofKce  of,  i.  34  ; 
right  of,  to  regulate  the  maiTiagcs  of 
the  royal  family  established,  ii.  252 ; 
right  to  decide  causes  in  courts  of  law 
denied,  435  ;  oflQce  of,  abolished  by  the 
Eegicide  Parliament,  iii.  41 ;  authority 
over  the  grandchildren  judicially  recog- 
nised, iv.  620 ;  precaution  observed  on 
demise  of  married,  vii.  625. 

King's  Bench,  Com-t  of  i.  1G3. 

Book,  the,  standard  of  orthodoxy 

under  Henry  VIII.,  i.  629. 

Proclamation  to  have  the  force  of 


a  recognized  law,  i.  619. 

Kingston,  Duchess  of,  trial  of,  v.  520. 

,  Sir  William,   Keeper  of  the 

Tower,  appointed  to  conduct  Wolsey  to 
London,  i.  500-502  ;  More  in  charge 
of,  580,  583;  Anne  Boleyn  as  ward 
of,  609. 

KiNLossE,  Lord  Edward  Bruce,  appoint- 
ed Master  of  the  Rolls,  1603,  ii.  239  ; 
Bacon  seeks  to  propitiate,  333. 

KiUKY,  Bishop  of  Ely,  last  Chancellor  to 
Henry  III.,  i.  161 ;  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  Edward  I.,  172. 

KiHKE,  Colonel,  cmelty  of,  iii.  542. 

KiHKiiAM,  blaster  of  the  Rolls,  Great 
Seal  in  custody  of,  i.  384. 

Kit  Cat  Club,  ajipellation  and  history 
of,  V.  175. 

Knkller,  Sir  G.,  members  of  Kit  Cat 
Club  painted  by,  v.  175,  note. 

Knkightley,  prosecution  of,  for  libel, 
_  l.^ss,  ii.  186. 

Knights  Tejitlars,  supported  by  the 
Cliancellor  Grenelicld,  i.  186. 

Knowle.  palace  of,  death  of  Cliancellor 
IV)urciiier  at,  i.  403. 

Knyvet,  Sir  John,  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  Chief  Justice  of  King's  Bench, 


Chancellor,  i.  267 ;  character  by  Lord 
Coke,  ib ;  speeches  to  Parliament,  268, 
269 ;  retirement,  death,  270 ;  the  occa- 
sion of  an  attempt  to  turn  justice  aside, 
ii.  135. 
Kreyenberg,  Baron,  Hanoverian  resident 
at  the  Court  of  Anne,  v.  343. 


Lambert,  General,  breaks  up  the  Long- 
Parliament,  iii.  74. 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of,  distingnished 
lawyers  and  statesmen  Chancellors,  i. 
529,  598;  v.  310,  547  ;  vii.  66,  note. 

,  Duke  of,  Regent  to  Richard 

II.  i.  276. 

-,  Earlof,  1319,  ascendancy  of. 


arbitrary  use  of  the  Great  Seal,  i.  200, 
201 ;  execution  of,  203. 

-,   Henry   de,   Earl  of   Derby, 


responsibility  of  aflfixing  the  Great  Seal 
assumed  by,  1342,  i.  245. 

Lane,  Lord  Keeper,  parentage,  ii.  625 ; 
counsel  for  Strafford,  625-627;  Chief 
Baron,  630 ;  a  Commissioner  at  Ux- 
bridge,  631 ;  Lord  Keeper,  633 ;  nego- 
tiates surrender  of  Oxford,  635  ;  death, 
636. 

Langdale,  Lord,  appointed  master  of 
the  Rolls,  viii.  110;  inditference  of,  to 
politics,  147;  iU-advised  promotion  of, 
475;  failure,  478-480;  appointed 
Speaker,  5G6. 

Langham,    Simon    de.   Chancellor    and 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury,    i.    356; 
quarrel  with  Wickliffe,  257 ;  a  Cardinal,. 
258 ;  dies  at  Avignon,  ib. ;  use  of  Eng 
lish  by,  275. 

Langhorn,  Richard,  an  eminent  barrister, 
trial  of,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  iii.  519. 

Langtoft,  I'iers  of,  his  description  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  i.  141. 

Langton,  Bcnnct,  parentage  of,  i.  178. 

,  John  do.  Master  of  the  Rolls,  i. 

178 ;  Chancellor,  179  ;  presides  at  the 
Berwick  i)arliament,  180  ;  his  journey 
to  Rome,  182;  resigns  office,  183; 
Bishop  of  Cluchester,  184  ;  Chancellor 
to  Edward  II.  192 ;  acts  with  Gaveston, 
192,  193;  forced  resignation.  194; 
valoiu',  zeal,  muiulicence,  194,  195. 

-,  Stei)hon,  disputed  election  of, 


to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  i.  124 ;  Magna 
Cliarta  framed  by,  127 ;  Carilinal, 
parentage  of,  178. 
Language,  English,  spoken  by  largest 
numl)i'r  of  civilized  men,  i.  31,  nvt<' ; 
vitality  of,  41,  iioic ;  spoken  only  by  th(i 
lower  orders,  Latin  by  the  clergy  and 
Court,  (luring  the  reign  of  Henry  HI., 
342, 143  ;  earliest  parliamentary  record, 
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275;  first  statute  i)assc(l  in,  413,  note;  | 
prcjudir'LS  against  the  conduct  of  law- 
proceedings  in,  iii.  90,  note  ;  first  used 
in  law  pleadings,  iv.  Oil — Latin  culti- 
vated in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  i. 
58G;  French  substituted  for  English  at 
the  Conquest,  41 ;  use  of.  in  England  in 
12th  century,  113  ;  nobility  of  England 
and  Scotland  speak  in,  under  the  Tlan- 
tagenets,  173. 

Laxsdowxe,  Marquis  of,  1715,  committed 
to  the  Tower,  iv.  484 ;  on  the  Alien  Bill, 
223,  227 ;  speech  on  French  Republic, 
vi.  253 ;  Catholic  Emancipation  pro- 
posed by,  viii.  59 ;  defends  the  con- 
stnictiou  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill,  105 ;  defends  Lord  Fortescue ; 
123  ;  replies  to  Lord  Brougham,  on  the 
revolution  of  1848,  555. 

Las-sels,  John,  persecuted  as  a  heretic,  ii. 
48. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  imprisoned,  ii.  56 ; 
martyrdom  of,  67 ;  sermon  against 
bribery,  411,  412. 

Latitat,  writ  of,  dexterous  use  of,  by 
Judges  of  King's  Bench,  iii.  455. 

Latin'  Grammar,  compiled  by  Wolsey,  i. 
471. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  disliked  by  James  I., 
ii.  475;  ungrateful  behaviour  to  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  488 ;  new  regulations 
issued  bj-,  497 ;  imiieached,  503  ;  illegal 
and  barbarous  execution  of,  516  ;  hatred 
of,  to  the  Puritans,  534  ;  cruelty  prac- 
tised by,  536 ;  attempt  by,  to  introduce 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  540 ;  to  assi- 
milate the  rites  of  the  Anglican  with 
the  Romish  worship,  541 ;  the  King's 
fool  prosecuted  by,  for  jesting  on,  550 ; 
eminent  men  patronized  by,  iii.  116, 
note. 

Lauder,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  his  recol- 
lections of  Lord  Brougham's  father, 
Aiii.  223. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  on  the  Thatched 
House  meetings,  vii.  257 ;  on  the  Alien 
Bill,  223 ;  on  the  atrocious  conviction 
of  Muir,  264  ;  speech  on  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline,  652, 

Law,  Common,  of  England,  favourable  to 
liberty,  i.  12 ;  distinction  from  Statute, 
128,  7iote ;  Inns  of  Court  established 
for  education  in,  161,  note;  scheme  for 
the  systematic  study  of,  prepared  by 
Wolsey,  504 ;  flourishing  state  of, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  iii.  27 ; 
profession  of,  vindicated,  48  ;  attack  on 
profession  of,  77;  prejudices  against 
proceedings  of,  in  English,  90,  note; 
definition  of,  by  IMaynard,  430  ;  outlay 
necessary  for  practice  of,  437 ;  plead- 
ings first  used  in  English,  iv.  641  ;  in- 
difference of  legislature  to  amendments 


in,  144 ;  civil,  ntudy  of,  encoumged 
under  the  Nonnan  kings,  i.  04  ;  im- 
portant code  of,  drawn  up  by  Augustine, 
31 ;  com'ts  of,  hours  of  sitting  in  the 
16th  centur}',  ii.  68,  note  ;  in  the  17th, 
iii.  453,  note;  original  dialect  of,  vi. 
185,  note ;  of  Oleron,  a  code  of  cu-stoms 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  i. 
119,  120 ;  bills  for  the  amendment  of, 
viii.  182 ;  projected  reforms  in,  359, 
36:». 

Lawyers  excluded  from  Parliament  in 
1373,  i.  268  ;  and  1405,  314  ;  deprived 
of  practice  during  the  Civil  War,  iii.  3  ; 
costume  of,  temp.  Philip  and  Mary,  ii. 
85,  note ;  temp.  Charles  I.,  iii.  20 ; 
envious  antipathy  evinced  towards,  in 
the  House  of  "Commons,  49,  note'; 
slavish  inclinations  of,  in  1688,  iv.  407, 
note ;  satire  upon,  by  Duke  WTiai-ton, 
533,  note ;  advantage  of  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament to,  when  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession, 571,  604,  605;  system  of 
ratting,  peciiliar  to  ambitious,  571  ; 
English  composition  usuaUy  neglected 
by,  V.  8. 

Lawrence,  Dr.  French,  intimacy  with 
Burke,  vi.  352 ;  correspondence  with 
Lord  Loughborough,  283,  284;  pre- 
mature death,  285. 

,  Mr.  Justice,  judgment  in  the 

Thelluson  Case,  249. 

V.  Lawrence,  case  of,  iv.  113. 


L.\ter,  C,  conspiracy  of,  iv.  400 ;  con- 
viction, 402. 

Leach,  Sir  John,  intimacy  with  Lord 
Thurlow,  V.  616,  note;  birth  and  edu- 
cation, vii.  328 ;  Vice-Chancellor,  329, 
note;  intrigues  for  the  woolsack — 
Milan  Commission  imder  control  of, 
330  ;  hasty  decisions  of,  634  ;  fashion- 
able parties  given  by,  712  ;  displeasure 
of  George  IV.  towards,  380;  Vice- 
Chancellor,  anomalous  practice  of,  viii. 
43  note ;  commissioned  to  hear  Scotch 
appeals,  52  ;  advises  violent  measiires 
against  Queen  Caroline,  299 ;  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  his  ready  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, 402  ;  death  of,  457. 

League  and  Covenant,  tlie  Solemn,  ii. 
550. 

Lechjiere,  Lord,  judgment  in  the 
Bankers'  Case,  iv.  115  ;  created  a  peer, 
399;  charged  with  corruption  when 
Attorney-General,  v.  19 ;  accusation 
voted  false,  20 ;  habitual  restlessness, 
iv.  622 ;  pronounces  Lord  Macclesfield 
guilty,  555. 

Lee,  Sir  Jolin,  imjifftchment  of,  before 
Parliament,  1369,  i.  274. 

— ,  John,  K.C.,  anecdotes  of,  on  Northern 
Circuit,  vii.  63,  64. 

— ,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  pleader,  v. 
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34;  made  Chief  Justice  of  England, 

40. 
Lee,  Lord  Littleton's  pm-sel^earer,  advises 

the  journey  to  York,  ii.  614. 
Leicester  Abbey,  Wolsej-'s  reception  at, 

i.  501. 
,  Earl  of,  revolts  against  Ed- 
ward II.,  i.  204. 
,  1164,  part  taken  by, 

in  the  Council  of  Northampton,  i.  86 ; 

Chief  Justiciar,  103. 

Dudley,     intrigues 


against  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  ii.  101 ; 
Great  Seal  in  custody  of,  114  ;  his  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  Mary  of  Scotland, 
125 ;  letters  of,  to  Hatton,  150 ;  inor- 
dinate ambition  of,  1G9  ;  deatli,  170. 

Le  Fon"DE,  M.,  Lord  Clarendon  in  cus- 
tody of,  iii.  250 ;  protects  him  against 
his  countrpnen,  253. 

Leightox,  Dr.  Alexander,  infamous  Star 
Chamber  case  of,  ii.  536. 

Legislation  of  Edward  I.,  i.  171,  172. 

Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  BUI 
to  supersede,  viii.  495. 

Lennox,  Duke  of,  1624,  his  death,  ii. 
478. 

Lenthal,  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the  Par- 
liament, iii,  11 ;  oaths  taken  by,  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  iii.  14  ; 
continued  in  office  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  48  ;  remonstrates  against 
the  Ordinances,  58  ;  ability  of,  as 
Judge,  G2 ;  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
72 ;  a  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
administers  the  Government,  80  ;  legal 
deficiencies  of,  92,  93. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  election  of,  i.  454  ;  Wolsey's 
patron,  455 ;  death  of,  470. 

Leofric,  Chancellor  under  Saxon  dynasty, 
i.  38. 

Leslie,  General,  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch 
army,  ii.  550 ;  his  success,  578. 

Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  pleads  in  defence 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ii.  101. 

L'EsTRANGE,  apology  by,  for  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry,  ii.  352. 

Letter  from  a  person  of  Quality,  iii, 
.331. 

Letters  Patent  ought  always  to  state 
the  autliority  under  which  they  passed 
the  Groat  Seal,  i.  24. 

OF  Marque,  granted  by  Chancery, 

i.  210. 

Leven,  Earl  of,  correspondence  with 
Somcrs  on  the  Union  with  Scotland, 
iv.  192-195,  notes. 

Levtnz,  Sir  Cresswell,  Attorney-General, 
bronglit  to  tlio  bar  of  the  House  for 
obstructing  petitions,  iii.  460,  461. 

Lewes,  Imttlo  of,  i.  154. 

TiKxiNcJToN,  .John  do,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seul,  i,  134;  Chancellor,  139. 


Let,  Sir  .Tames,  appointed  Sjwaker  of  the 
Upper  House  in  Bacon's  stead,  ii.  399  ; 
Chief  Justice,  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
Upper  House  in  lieu  of  the  Chancel- 
lor, ii.  449 ;  proposed  as  Lord  Keeper, 
459. 

Libel,  law  of,  exertions  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
amend,  v.  341,  606 ;  vi.  452 ;  most  im- 
portant clauses  in,  expunged,  241,  note  ; 
salutary  operation  of,  345 ;  provisions, 
435 ;  of  Lord  Campbell,  506,  note ; 
treatment  by  the  Judges,  517,  note ; 
disgraceful  act  of  Sir  V.  Gibbs  allowing 
arrest  for,  606 ;  bill  to  amend  the  law 
of,  viii.  150 ;  extension  of,  proposed, 
152  ;  bill  of  Lord  Campbell,  531. 

Libels,  malignant,  natm-e  of,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  iv.  214. 

Liberty  of  the  Press  established  in  Eng- 
land, iv.  123. 

Library  of  law  books,  value  of,  in  former 
and  modern  times,  iii.  438,  note. 

Libraries,  public,  founded  by  Chancellor 
Longley,  i.  336. 

Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VH.,  by  Bucon, 
ii.  420. 

LiFFORD,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  v. 
272;  qualifications  as  an  equity  judge, 
vi.  184. 

Light,  lectm-e  on,  delivered  by  Brougham 
to  the  French  Institute,  viii.  5ii3. 

Lilbxtrn,  John,  prosecution,  case  of.  ii. 
542  ;  prosecuted  by  Barebones  Parlia- 
ment, iii.  53. 

LniEwooD,  Dr.,  explains  parliamentary 
forms  before  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
i.  345. 

Limitations,  Statute  of,  i.  650. 

LiNACRE,  introduced  Greek  litei-atm-e  into 
England,  i.  510. 

Lincoln,  Bishopric  of,  given  to  Bloet,  i.  IS. 

,. Bishop  of,  1396,  refuses  pay- 
ment of  a  grant  awarded  by  papal 
bull,  i.  284. 

-,  1559,  imprisoned  for 


declining  a  disputation,  ii.  93. 

-,  1614,  gives  rise  to  a 


question  of  parliamentary  privilege,  ii» 
249. 

Ldjcoln's  Inn,  IMorc  a  student  in,  i.  512, 

Inn    Fields    ornamented    by 

Lord  Bacon,  ii.  445. 

Lindsey,  Ivirl  of,  receives  a  visit  from 
Whitelock,  iii.  25 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  erroneous  statements  by, 
respecting  Cardinal  Beaufort,  i.  :)12, 
note ;  character  of,  delineated  by,  ih. 

Lisle,  Lord,  history  and  character  of,  iii. 
42 ;  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
57 ;  created  a  peer  by  Cromwell,  65 ; 
conduct  as  a  judge,  *JS ;  re-appointid 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  70;  incompe- 
tency of,  70,  note. 
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Lisle,  Lady,  iuiquitous  trial  of,  iii.  543- 
545. 

"  Lichfield  House  Compact,"  viii.  122. 

LiTEUAKY  property,  legislation  respect- 
ing, V.  2115,  -I'M. 

men  rarely  advanced  to  state 

employments,  iv.  132. 

LiTERATLiiE  dcvoteJly  cultivated  by  Lord 
Bacon,  ii.  419 ;  by  Sir  S.  Eomilly,  iv. 
174,  note;  despised  by  Lord  Coventry, 
ii.  557 ;  cherished  by  Lords  Somers, 
Harcourt,  and  Cowper,  iv.  5U2  ;  afllcta- 
tion  of  Lord  Macclesfield  for,  5G3; 
early  attachment  for,  of  Lord  King, 
G44;  of  Lord  Talbot,  G40 ;  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  v.  137 ;  not  cared  for  by 
Lord  Xorthington,  225 ;  Camden's  ap- 
preciation of,  348 ;  the  dissipation  of 
Charles  Yorke,  370 ;  patronised  by 
Lord  Loughborough,  vi.  95,  'JG,  1G2  ; 
distaste  of  retiretl  lawyers  for,  iv.  174  ; 
indifference  of  Lord  Eklou  to,  vii. 
191. 

LiTHEBrRY,  R.,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  fined 
for  malpractices,  i.  173. 

LiTTLETOx,  Judge,  Treatise  on  Tenures, 
compiled  temp.  Edward  IV.,  i.  1G2;  ii. 
594  ;  commentaries  of  Lord  Coke  on,  a 
work  of  the  highest  authority,  i.  399, 
400 ;  important  advice  on  studying  law, 
vi.  387 ;  constant  perusal  of,  by  Lord 
Loughborough,  184;  by  Lord  Eldon, 
vii.  38. 

,  Lord  Keeper,  ii.  593 ;  parent- 
age, 594  ;  conduct  in  Parliament,  595, 
596 ;  Solicitor-General,  598 ;  learned 
argument  in  favour  of  Ship  Money, 
598-GOO ;  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  600 ;  Lord  Keeper  by  compul- 
sion, GO  1,  602;  pusillanimous  conduct 
on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Stratford, 
G04  ;  votes  for  exclusion  of  Bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  GOG ;  conduct 
on  the  trials  of  Kimbolton  and  others, 
606,  607 ;  susjiected  by  the  King  of 
perfidy,  609 ;  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct, 610;  ordered  to  deliver  up  the 
Great  Seal,  Gil,  612;  mysterious  con- 
duct at  York,  617 ;  duplicity  exposed, 
618 ;  attends  the  Parliament  at  Oxford, 
619 ;  becomes  a  soldier,  621 ;  death 
and  character,  622,  623. 

LrvEKi'OOL,  Earl  of,  I'rimc  Slinister,  628 ; 
speeches  on  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, 64 1,  653,  655  ;  dispute  with  Lord 
Eldon,  vii.  376 ;  letters  to  Lord  Eldon, 
447  ;  selects  Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  395-397 ;  apopluctic  attack, 
457-459 ;  Roman  Catholic  policy  of, 
viii.  36 ;  proposal  to  Queen  Caroline, 
transmitted  by,  297 ;  letter  from  Queen 
CaroUne  to,  298 ;  communications  to, 
306 ;  Bill  introduced  by,  308. 


LiVEUi'OOL  merchants,  petition  of,  again.'-t 
the  Orders  in  Council,  viii.  257 ;  depu- 
tation from,  proj^jse  its  representation 
to  Brougham,  272. 

Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  summoned 
to  do  homage  for  his  principality,  i. 
168,  169 ;  war  proclaimed  against  him, 
169. 

Lloyd,  praise  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry 
by,  ii.  552. 

Ix)CAL  Courts,  Bill  for  establishing  lost, 
viii.  417. 

Locke,  John,  letter  written  by,  at  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  dictation,  iii.,  331,  332  ; 
autobiography  of  Shaftesbury  burned, 
370 ;  patronised  by  Somers,  iv.  129 ; 
kindness,  affection  to  Lord  King,  570 ; 
attachment  to  medical  pursuits,  5G9; 
letters  to  Lord  Kiug,  570-573;  alarm 
at  public  affairs  in  1702,  577 ;  declin- 
ing health,  lb. ;  his  literary  works, 
579 ;  last  letter,  582  ;  death,  583. 

Logan,  Mr.,  pamphlet  on  Indian  aflairs 
by,  vi.  443. 

London,  Lord  Mayor  of,  not  a  Privy 
Councillor  virtutc  oiBcii,  i.  16  ;  etiquette 
observed  towards,  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, 30;  fires  of,  42,  43;  condition  of 
schools  in,  63 ;  iii.  226 ;  Lord  JIayor  of, 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  i.  144; 
curious  account  of,  by  Lord  Ellesmerc, 
ii.  240,  note ;  triumphal  entry  of 
Charles  II.  in,  iii.  186  ;  disfranchised, 
476-478 ;  City  of,  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  a  Tory  ministry  in  1832,  viii. 
84. 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of.  Catholic 
Emancipation  planned  by,  vi.  306 ;  Fo- 
reign Secretary,  Wulchereu  expedition 
planned  by,  vii.  223 ;  intrigues  against, 
225 ;  duel  with  Canning,  229 ;  refuses 
to  accept  ofiice  under  Perceval,  242  ; 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Leader  of  House 
of  Commons  under  Lord  Liverpool, 
296 ;  imtimely  death,  393, 394  ;  accuses 
Lord  Brougham  of  forcing  the  King's 
Guard,  viii.  389 ;  interrogatory  of,  as  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  435 ; 
eulogy  on  a  speech  of  Lord  Brougham, 
498. 

Long,  John,  father  of  "WULiam  of  Wick- 
ham,  i.  259. 

LoNGCUAJip,  William,  parentage  of,  cha- 
racter, ijjnorance  of  English,  i.  108; 
appointed  Chief  Justiciar,  109  ;  legate, 
ib. ;  his  tyranny,  110;  attacks  the 
Sheriff  of  Lircoln,  111 ;  his  treaty 
with  Prince  John,  ib. ;  coalition  against, 

112,  113  ;   fiight  of,  its  consequences, 

113,  114;  restoration  to  otSce,  IIG; 
forgery  of  letters  of  acquittal  by, 
117 ;  Vice-Chancellors  created  by,  118, 
119. 
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LoxGLEY,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Chancellor,  i.  315 ;  proposes  the  Salic 
law,  315,  31G ;  second  Chancellorship, 
330 ;  obtains  parliamentary  sanction  to 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  331 ;  in  office  a 
third  time,  334;  forced  resignation, 
death,  336 ;  public  Libraries  endowed 
by,  ih. 

Lord  High  Steward,  functions  of,  in  im- 
peachments, i.  18. 

Lieutenant,  office  of,  in  appointing 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  i.  19. 

LoKDS  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal, 
i.  22. 

,  House  of,  offices  of  Chancellor  in, 

i.  16-18 ;  constitutional  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  existence  of,  ii.  173 ;  ap- 
peals from  Chancery  to,  313;  iv.  10; 
hom-s  of  attendance  in  temp.  Charles  I., 
ii.  471 ;  in  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  214, 
note ;  regard  evinced  by,  for  principles 
of  justice  and  liberty,  iii.  240,  241 ; 
power  of,  in  matters  of  impeachment, 
iv.  23,  note ;  not  entitled  to  discharge 
persons  committed  by  the  Commons, 
183 ;  practice  regulating  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  in,  215,  note ;  talent  and 
knowledge  possessed  by,  4G4,  note ;  rule 
of  voting  in,  v.  G28 ;  eflect  uf  dinner- 
time on  attendance  in,  vii.  2G9,  note  ; 
Deputy  Speaker  of,  iii.  399 ;  vii.  401 ; 
bill  constituting,  the  only  Com-t  of  Ap- 
peal, viii.  148  ;  jurisdiction  of  appeals 
in,  considered,  193,  194. 

Justices  in  England  and  Ireland, 

origin  of  their  title,  i.  5,  note;  ap- 
pointment of,  iv.  127;  proposal  to 
ai^point  in  absence  of  the  sovereign, 
viii.  157. 

Lotteries,  legal  question  arising  from, 
iv.  303. 

LorGHBOEorcn,  Lord,  parliamentary  al- 
lowance awarded  to,  on  retirement,  i. 
28,  note ;  reniai-ks  on  the  character  and 
reputation  of,  vi.  1,  2;  parentage,  3; 
education,  5,  G ;  reads  for  the  bar,  7,  8 ; 
revenge  on  Hume  Campbell,  10;  first 
visits  to  London,  12  ;  an  advocate,  13- 
16 ;  practice  in  Scotland,  17  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  General  Assembly,  18  ;  de- 
fends Lord  Karnes  and  Hume,  21 ; 
speech  in  defence  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, 27,  28;  member  of  Puker 
Club,  29  ;  of  Select  Society,  30  ;  elocu- 
tion class,  37 ;  Preface  of  tiie  original 
'Edinburgh  Iloview,'  39;  quarrel  with 
Lockliart,  4G  ;  abandons  Scotland,  48  ; 
a  pupil  of  Sheridan,  51  ;  of  Macklin, 
52 ;  called  to  English  bar,  54  ;  Li- 
terary Club  cst^iblishod  by,  55 ;  enters 
Parliament  by  aid  of  Lord  Bute,  59; 
qnan(  1  with  Chiuchill,  GO ;  a  King's 
Counsel,  ih. ;  joins  tlic  Northern  Cir- 


cuit, 61 ;  proceedings  of  the  bar  against, 
62  ;  attends  exclusively  to  Chancery 
business,  63;  becomes  a  patriot,  65; 
resigns  his  seat,  68 ;  toasted  by  the 
Whigs  as  a  martyr-,  69  ;  again  in  Par- 
liament, 70 ;  speeclies  for  Wilkes,  71- 
75;  takes  part  with  tlie  Americans, 
75  ;  speech  for  conciliation,  77  ;  sup- 
ports the  rights  of  juries,  79 ;  patriot- 
ism of,  suspected,  83  ;  coiu^ted  by  Lord 
Chatham,  84;  freedom  of  London 
voted  to,  85  ;  Solicitor-General,  86 ; 
attacked  by  Junius,  88;  praised  as  a 
law  officer,  91 ;  patronage  of  hterature, 
95 ;  speech  on  University  reform,  97 ; 
on  copyright  question,  98 ;  Grenville 
Act,  ib. ;  suspected  to  be  Junius,  99 ; 
defends  Clive,  100;  proposes  Voltaire 
as  Clive's  historian,  102  ;  philippic 
against  Franklin,  104,  109;  its  fatal 
effects,  110 ;  speech  on  appeal  of  mur- 
der, 114  ;  speeches  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, 116-119;  quarrels  with  Burke, 
119;  refuses  office  of  Chief  Baron,  120  ; 
counsel  against  Home  Tooke,  123 ; 
Attorney-General,  124 ;  lu-ges  the  war 
with  America,  126  ;  proposals  for 
manning  the  navy,  127;  last  great 
speech  in  the  Commons,  130 ;  intrigues 
for  a  judgeship,  131,  133 ;  high  credit 
during  the  No  Poper}'  riots,  137; 
Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas  and  a 
Peer,  139 ;  congratulated  by  Burke, 
140 ;  famous  charge  to  the  grand  jurj', 
141-144;  censiu'cd  by  Bm-ke  for  mis- 
direction against  the  prisoner,  144  ;  as 
a  Common  Law  judge,  146  ;  decisions, 
148,  152 ;  administration  of  criminal 
law,  153  ;  Chahman  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, 155  ;  inactivity  in  the  House  of 
.  Lords,  156  ;  letters  on  the  state  of  par- 
tics,  157-160;  second  marriage,  162; 
envy  of  Lord  Thurlow,  163 ;  open  con- 
flict with  Thurlow,  ib. ;  at  Buxton, 
166 ;  masterly  speech  against  the  peace, 
167;  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  169,  170 ;  makes  Erskino  a  King's 
Counsel,  171 ;  intimacy  with  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  175 ;  Great  Seal  taken 
from  Lords  Commissioners,  176 ;  poli- 
tical violence,  177 ;  speech  in  supjwrt 
of  resolution  to  withhold  the  supjilies, 
177,  178  ;  becomes  a  Foxitc  and  Whig 
leader  in  the  Lords,  181  ;  in  favour  with 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  182, 183 ;  letters  to 
Mr.  Eden,  183 ;  advocates  the  imptach- 
ment  of  Hastings,  185;  speech  on  the 
India  Bills,  185,186;  reckless  advice 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  187 ;  coup  d'etat 
suggested,  193-195  ;  anguish,  disap- 
pointment, 199-201  ;  letters  from  Mr. 
Fox,  204-206 ;  censures  the  proposal  to 
create  Peers  by  statute,  207;  conduct 
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on  the  Ret,'ciicy  Bill,  207-209 ;  letter  | 
from  the  I'riuce  of  Wales,  21(J ;  incurs 
the  hatred  of  (Jeorge  III.,  211 ;  letters 
from  the  Prince,  212-211;  opposes  the 
malt  tax,  215 ;  curious  letter  from  Lord 
Commissioner  Adam,  215, 210  ;  attacks 
I'itt  on  the  llussiau  armament,  216, 
217 ;  supports  the  Catholic  claims,  218 ; 
the  Libel  Uill,  218,  219;  leads  the 
alarmist  AVhij^'s  to  join  Pitt,  221 ;  in- 
trigues by,  221,  222 ;  anger  with  Fox, 
222;  supports  the  Alien  Bill,  223; 
letter  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  227:  se- 
cures the  adhesion  of  the  Portland 
party,  229 ;  Lord  Chancellor,  229,  230 ; 
assailed  by  the  press  as  a  renegade, 
231 ;  letters  from  Sir  Gr.  Elliott  and 
Biu-ke,  232 ;  from  Gibbon,  234  ;  takes 
leave  of  conmiou  law  bar,  235 ;  his 
qualifications  as  Equity  Judge,  235- 
237 ;  judgments  as  Chancellor,  237- 
243  ;  finishes  the  Downing  College  dis- 
putes, 245 ;  decision  respecting  man- 
ners and  morals,  247  ;  ability  in  appeal 
cases,  251 ;  speech  on  the  war  with 
France,  253;  jest  on  the  Bath  Peer- 
ages, 254 :  conduct  in  the  Ileign  of 
Terror,  ib. ;  anti-revolutionary  policy 
advocated,  255,  25G;  habeas  corpus 
suspension,  257 ;  reply  to  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, ib. ;  adjusts  Ministerial  quarrels, 
258,  259 ;  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  260 ; 
justifies  the  conviction  of  Jluir,  264  ; 
IState  trials  advised  by,  266 ;  conduct 
on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  267, 
268;  coolness  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and,  271 ;  efforts  to  gain  per- 
sonal favoiu'  with  George  III.,  273 ; 
obtains  a  re-grant  of  his  barony,  ib. ; 
speech  on  proposals  for  peace,  275 ; 
firnmcss  on  the  stoppage  of  cash  pay- 
ments, 276 ;  on  the  mutiny  in  the 
fleet,  277,  278 ;  returns  thanks  to  Lord 
Duncan,  279 ;  serious  illness,  280 ;  oc- 
cupied with  difl'erences  between  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  282; 
letter  from  Duke  of  Kent,  283 ;  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Lawrence,  283- 
285 ;  bchavioiu-  in  the  Koyal  Family 
dispute  touching  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, 285-287;  trite  remark  to  the 
Prince,  287;  on  Sir  J.^Mackintosh's 
dispute  with  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  288-290 ;  coolness  with  Pitt,  292 ; 
supports  imion  with  Ireland,  294 ; 
sanctions  alteration  in  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, 295  ;  opinions  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, 296-298 ;  advice  to  the  King, 
300 ;  letters  from  INIr.  Pitt  on  a  proposed 
armistice  with  France,  301-303 ;  letter 
to  Dimdas,  304 ;  betrays  Pitt,  306-308  ; 
causes  the  dismissal  of  Pitt,  311  ;  un- 


expectedly ejected  from  office,  313 ;  in- 
eftectual  elforts  to  reconcile  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  314  ;  letter  to  the  King,  317 ; 
distrusted  by  the  King,  319;  created 
an  Earl,  320 ;  denies  betraying  his  col- 
leagues, 322-326 ;  resigns  the  Seal,  the 
King's  satisfaction  at  his  dismissal, 
326  ;  forbidden  to  attend  Cabinet  meet- 
ings, 327 ;  inglorious  termination  of 
Parliamentary  career,  328,  329 ;  at- 
tendance on  the  Royal  Family,  331- 
333;  his  mode  of  speaking  .334;  death, 
ib. ;  remark  of  George  III.,  on,  ih. ; 
character,  336,  337 ;  Chancellors'  pen- 
sions secured  by,  338,  note;  views  on 
the  criminal  code,  339 ;  polished  ora- 
tory, 340,  341 ;  was  he  Junius  ?  343- 
347 ;  deficient  in  colloquial  power, 
348  ;  felicitous  mimicry  of  Erskine, 
350 ;  intimacy  with  men  of  letters, 
350,  351 ;  liberality  to  lawyers,  351, 
352 ;  correspondence  with  Lord  Nel- 
son, 353  ;  unimpeachable  morals,  354  ; 
representatives,  355 ;  notices  of,  by 
Sir  E.  Brydges,  ib.;  by  Brougham, 
355,  356;  by  Lord  Campbell,  356; 
advice  to  Erskine  on  Paine's  prcsecu- 
tion,  455. 

Louis  IV.  of  France,  appeal  to  his  arbi- 
tration, i.  154. 

VII.  refuses  Queen  Eleanor's  dower, 

i.  73 ;  his  reception  of  Becket,  87. 

■ XIV.,  present  of  books  by,  to  Lord 

Clarendon,  iii.  212 ;  dependence  of 
Charles  II.  on,  213;  Dunkirk  pur- 
chased by,  214  ;  capricious  treatment  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  249  ;  intrigues  in  the 
Spanish  succession,  iv.  137,  140  ;  suc- 
cess of,  excites  British  indignation,  156 ; 
acknowledges  James  III.  King  of  Eng- 
land, 168 ;  his  ovcrtiu-es  at  Gertruy- 
denberg  rejected,  207 ;  final  settlement 
with,  214. 

Philippe,  travelling  companions  of, 

in  America,  viii.  12  ;  foretells  no  Re- 
gency for  France,  551. 

LovEL,  Sir  Thomas,  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  courted  by  Wolsey,  i.  446. 

LowTHERS,  tlie  power  of  the,  in  West- 
morland, viii.  361. 

Luci  (dc),  Richard,  Chief  Justiciar,  i, 
103. 

LrcAN,  Lord,  bill  on  the  Jewish  question 
introduced  by,  viii.  205,  206. 

LrnDiTEs,  frame-breaking  and  outrages 
by,  vii.  327. 

Ludlow,  General,  Memoirs  by,  culti- 
vated mind  of,  iii.  80,  note;  account 
by,  of  Miss  Stuart's  marriage,  230, 
note;  elegance  of  style  and  vigoui- 
of  sentiment,  in  the  Memoirs  of,  267, 
note. 
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LniACT,  source  of  Chancery  jmisdiction 
in,  i.  14,  15. 

LusHiNGTON,  Judge,  relations  of,  with 
Lord  Brougham,  viii.  503,  504. 

Lydfokd  Law,  iv.  o(i7,  note. 

Ltjiington,  in  Somerset,  first  prefeiTueut 
of  Wolsey,  i.  444. 

Lyndhtkst,  Lord,  amicable  contest,  ho- 
noris causa,  with  Lord  Brougham,  i. 
27,  note ;  etiquette  observed  by,  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  30,  note;  plea- 
sing hospitality  of,  iii.  378,  note ;  maxim, 
as  to  value  of  public  time,  v.  511 ;  pa- 
rentage of,  viii.  3  ;  birthplace,  4 ;  early 
transplanted,  7  ;  school-life,  8  ;  Uni- 
versity honours,  9;  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  10  ;  lost  travels,  12  ;  called 
to  the  bar,  chooses  a  circuit,  13 ;  Ser- 
jeant-at-Law,  14 ;  defends  Dr.  "Wat- 
son on  a  charge  of  treason,  16-10 ; 
returned  to  Parliament,  21 ;  speech 
in  support  of  the  Alien  Act,  21,  22 ; 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  Solicitor- 
General,  23;  his  marriage,  25;  con- 
ducts Thistlewood's  trial,  26  ;  car- 
ries the  "  Sis  Acts,"  29,  30 ;  conducts 
Queen  Caroline's  trial,  31-34 ;  Attorney 
General,  35 ;  speech  against  Prisoners' 
Counsel  Bdl,  3G ;  adojjts  the  cause  of 
Chancery  Keform,  37 ;  returned  for 
Cambridge,  41 ;  Master  of  the  Rolls,  43 ; 
despatch  of  business  as  Equity  Judge, 
44 ;  speech  against  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, 45-48 ;  appointed  Chancellor 
with  a  peerage,  49 ;  his  inauguration, 
51 ;  changes  introduced  by,  52 ;  part 
played  by,  in  the  Goderich  Ministry, 
54-56  ;  Chancellor  under  Welhngton, 
57 ;  proposes  Catholic  Emancipation  in 
the  Royal  Speech  of  1829,  60  ;  speech 
in  favour  of,  61 ;  reform  in  Chancery 
promoted  by,  65 ;  vindicates  right  of 
patronage  as  Chancellor,  67  ;  Regency 
Bill  of,  68 ;  exchanges  the  Chancellor- 
shij)  for  the  office  of  Chief  Baron,  viii. 
70 ;  capacity  of,  as  Common  Law 
Judge,  71  ;  in  opposition  to  Lord 
Grey's  Ministry,  73 ;  speech  against  the 
Reform  Bill,  76 ;  against  the  second 
reading,  79 ;  indiscreet  amendment  on, 
80 ;  attempt  of,  to  form  a  new  ad- 
ministration, 82-84  ;  defends  his  con- 
duct, 85-87 ;  captious  attack  on  Lord 
Campbell,  89  ;  defeats  the  County 
Court  Bill,  90-92  ;  his  inactivity  in 
1834,  92 ;  second  Chancellorship,  91 ; 
passages  of  arms  witii  Lord  Brougham, 
96-99 ;  resignation  of,  100 ;  Marriage 
Bill  introduced  by,  101 ;  factious  0]ii)0- 
sition  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill, 
101-109  ;  obstructive  policy,  112  ;  re- 
view  of   tlic  Session   1836  by,   113; 


coalition  with  Brougham,  116  ;  review 
of  the  Session,  1837,  120;  second  mar- 
riage, 120,  121 ;  review  of  the  Session, 
1839,  126;  silent  watching  of  the  crisis 
in  1841,  130;  fom-th  Chancellorship, 
132  ;  epochs  of  his  terms  of  office,  133  ; 
decisions  of,  135-138;  decisions  in  ap- 
peal cases,  139-142 ;  O'Connell's  case, 
143-146 ;  influence  of,  in  the  Cabinet, 
146  ;  in  the  House,  147 ;  attack  on  Lord 
Campbell,  148 ;  a  reformer,  151 ;  bills 
introduced  by,  155,  156  ;  breach  of 
privilege  treated  by,  157 ;  votes  for  the 
abolition  of  Corn-laws,  161 ;  resigns, 
162 ;  intrigues  to  effect  a  coalition  , 
between  Peelites  and  Protectionists, 
163-165  ;  estrangement  from  Peel,  166  ; 
life  in  retirement,  167,  168 ;  resumes 
politics,  a  Protectionist,  169 ;  speech 
on  the  Canada  question,  169,  170 ; 
factious  attitude  during  the  Session  of 
1852, 172 ;  a  law  reformer,  174  ;  speech 
on  Baron  de  Bode's  case,  176 ;  his 
denunciation  of  Russia,  179,  188; 
efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  ISO, 
181,  192;  a  law  reformer,  182  ;  speech 
on  the  Bridgewater  case,  184  ;  on  the 
Foreign  Intercourse  Bill,  189 ;  visit  to 
Paris,  190 ;  speech  of,  against  Piiissian 
policy,  191 ;  on  life  peerages,  193  ;  on 
the  divorce  question,  195,  199  ;  on  the 
war  with  China,  197 ;  opposes  Lord 
Campbell,  201 ;  last  discussion  on  the 
Jew  Bill,  204-206  ;  character  of,  207 ; 
personal  appearance,  209 ;  speech  on 
National  Defences,  210  ;  last  dinner  at 
Stratheden  House,  211;  last  speech, 
212  ;  death  of,  ih. 
Lynom,  Su-  Thomas,  Solicitor-General, 
matrimonial  projects  of,  disconcerted  by 
Richard  III.,  i.  409,  410. 


M. 


Macai'iay,  Lord,  on  the  trial  of  AVar- 
ren  Hastings,  v.  580  ;  reply  to  Croker 
in  defence  of  Lord  Brougham,  viii. 
378. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  parentage,  iv. 
502 ;  education,  ib. ;  enters  Inner 
Temple,  503;  joins  Midland  Circuit, 
506 ;  counsel  in  Tutchin's  case,  ."iOG, 
507  ;  Queen's  Serjeant,  M.P.  for  Derby, 
507  ;  supports  impeachment  of  Saclie- 
verell,  508  ;  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
511 ;  opinions  on  trial  of  Damaree  and 
others,  512  ;  refuses  Great  Seal  inuler 
the  Tories,  513;  harsh  language  to 
De  Foe,  515;  acts  as  a  Lorn  Justice 
on  Quccu  Auues  death,  517 ;  created 
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a  peer,  ib.;  jiul^iiiLiit  a.s  to  the  Kiu^'d 
authority  over  liis  j;riuidehiklren,  oil) ; 
Lord  Chaucellur,  o'i'i ;  il(ci.--i()ns,  524- 
530  ;  parliamentary  speeciierf.loSl,  532  ; 
sudden  ruin,  534;  deprived  of  the 
Great  Seal,  535,  53G ;  impeached,  537  ; 
twenty-one  articles  of  imijcachment 
against,  539;  sale  of  masterships 
proved,  540;  bribes  to  Lady  Maccles- 
field, 543,  544;  speech  for  defence, 
545-550 ;  convicted,  551 ;  sentence, 
553,  554 ;  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
556 ;  liberation,  retirement,  559 ;  no 
value  for  literature,  (7;.  ,•  death,  piety, 
560;  character,  501,  502;  one  publica- 
tion imputed  to,  503;  descendants, 
565,  500 ;  early  patronage  of  Lonl 
Hardwickc,  v.  5,  7,  12;  Lord  Hard- 
wickc's  sense  of  old  kindness,  28. 

Macclesfield,  second  Earl  of,  Calendar 
reformed  by,  iv.  565. 

Macdonald,  Sir  A.,  Attorney-General, 
vi.  219 ;  criminal  informations  filed 
by,  443;  Chief  Baron,  vii.  100. 

Mackey,  sketch  of  the  character  of  Lord 
Somers  by,  iv.  232,  note. 

Mackintosh,  Su-  James,  on  the  duties  of 
biography  and  history,  i.  453,  note; 
exertions  to  modify  the  cruninal  code, 
589;  on  the  politicians  of  the  Tudor 
reigns,  ii.  7 ;  character  of  Lord  Somers, 
iv.  238  ;  preliminary  discom-se,  vi.  28S, 
289  ;  character  of  Grotius,  289,  note  ; 
lectures  at  Lincoln's  Imi,  290 ;  speech 
for  Peltier,  545,  note;  retort  of  Dr. 
Parr  to,  vii.  124;  bill  of,  mitigating 
the  penalties  of  forgery,  viii.  35 ;  reply 
to  Croker  in  defence  of  Lord  Brougham, 
378. 

Macklin  instructs  Wctlderbui'u  in  elocu- 
tion, vi.  52;  Scotchmen  satirised  by, 
on  the  stage,  59. 

Macnajiara's  Case,  judgments  of  Lords 
Eldon  and  Erskine  in,  vi.  565,  566 ; 
challenge  to  Romilly,  500,  note. 

Macpiierson,  Sir  John,  character  of  Lord 
Somers  by,  iv.  234. 

Macqleen,  Mr.,  valuable  treatise  by,  on 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  HoubC  of 
Lords,  i.  7,  note ;  vii.  005,  note. 

Mad  Parliament,  meeting  of,  i.  149. 

Madax,  translator  of  Juvenal,  morals 
and  opinions,  v.  409. 

McGavin  v.  Stewart,  Scotch  appeal  case, 
viii.  400  ;  Lord  Brougham  moves  for  a 
reversal,  401. 

Maddock,  Henry,  life  of  Lord  Somers 
by,  iv.  02,  note. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Richard  III. 
entertained  at,  i.  305 ;  statutes,  314  ; 
tower  of,  finished  by  Wolsey,  371 ; 
attempt  to  force  a  Papist  Presidout  by 
James  U.,  iii.  507,  508. 


jMa(1DALENE  College,  Canibri<l;,'e,  jprivi- 
leges  enjoyed  by  decendants  of  its 
founder.  Chancellor  Audley,  i.  034. 

Magna  Cliarta,  the,  signed,  i.  127 ;  con- 
firmed, 1297,  181 ;  evil  of  ambulatory 
coiu-ts  corrected  by,  217;  Lord  Keeper 
Bridgman's  construction  of  a  clause  in, 
iii.  278, 

Mauon,  Lord,  remark  on  the  proceedings 
against  Chelmsford,  iv.  355  ;  on  Lord 
Macclesfield's  corrujition,  554. 

Maintenance,  evils  of,  i.  288,  note ; 
definition  of,  by  Lord  Loughlwrough, 
vi.  241, 

Majendie,  Hugounot  refugee,  letter  of 
congratulation  from,  to  Lord  King,  iv. 
593. 

JL^LCHiEN,  Eoger,  Vicc-Chancellor,  un- 
timely fate  of,  i.  118, 119 ;  laws  passed 
by,  120. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  extracts  from 
the  History  of  England  by,  i.  32,  33, 
49 ;  description  of  Old  Sanim,  40 ; 
grajjhic  sketch  of  Chancellor  Flam- 
bard,  50, 

,  Earl  of,  important  historical 

events  noticed  in  Diary  of,  vi.  221, 
226,  276,  306,  note;  313,  note;  315, 
note ;  negotiates  for  a  peace  with 
France,  275 ;  anecdotes  of  George  IV., 
vii.  183. 

Man,  Isle  of,  masterly  judgment  of  Lord 
Hardwickc  respecting,  iv.  60. 

Manchester  Massacre,  exciting  proceed- 
ings arising  from  the,  vii.  349 ;  viii. 
28. 

,  Earl  of,  impeached  before 

the  House  of  Lords  for  high  treason, 
ii.  000 ;  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1043,  iii.  4 ;  obnoxious  to  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,  13 ;  oaths  taken 
by,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
14 ;  pleads  against  the  King's  trial, 
36  ;  Speaker  of  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, 85 ;  joint  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  80 ;  delivers  the  congratulatory 
address  at  the  Kestoration,  186;  op- 
posed to  Hyde,  188. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  associate  of  Swift,  iv. 
412. 

Manners,  domestic,  of  the  English  in 
the  12th  century,  i,  67,  68;  slavish, 
in  the  rcigu  of  Charles  II.,  482,  note  ; 
in  reign  of  Henry  YIH.,  023,  624 ;  of 
William  and  IMary,  v.  51 ;  improved 
under  George  III.,  004,  note. 

Mansel,  John  de,  accompanied  Henry 
III.  abroad,  as  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  i. 
152 ;  seized,  imprisoned  by  Montford, 
ih. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  advice  to  a  colonial 
Judge,  i.  287,  note ;  library  destroyed 
by  rioters,  ii.  71,  note ;  vi.  410 ;  facetious 
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retort  on  Dr.  Brocklesl)y,  iii.  596,  note; 
on  other  imi^ortant  trials,  v.  47,  note ; 
vi.  412,  640,  note ;  misrepresented  by 
II.  Walpole,  V.  103,  note ;  made  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  a  peer,  133 ; 
on  repeal  of  American  Stamp  Act,  206 ; 
present  at  last  illness  of  Lord  Chatham, 
302;  death,  346;  on  receiving  the 
Athenian  Letters,  365  ;  success  as  an 
orator,  402,  note;  disqualification  for 
preferment  as  Chancellor,  414,  note; 
Speaker  of  House  of  Lords,  y\.  170, 
note ;  early  notice  of  Lord  Erskine,  384, 
399 ;  conduct  on  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's 
case,  434;  address  from  the  Bar  on 
retiring  from  office,  441  ;  rare  qualities 
of,  vii.  635. 

Mansfield,  Sir  James,  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  college  of,  i.  393,  note ; 
captious  decision  of,  iv.  603 ;  on  Lord 
Camden's  slow  advancement,  v.  235, 
note ;  238,  note ;  refuses  the  Great  Seal, 
vi.  552. 

Marble  table,  Chancellors,  i.  217. 

Makchia,  "William  de.  Keeper  under  Ed- 
ward I.,  i.  172. 

Marchjiont,  Earl  of,  famous  midnight 
motion  by,  v.  291 ;  conduct  at  last  ill- 
ness of  Lord  Chatham,  302. 

Mareschal,  pristine  rank  of,  i.  5. 

JMaegaret,  daughter  of  Hemy  VII.,  mar- 
riage of,  i.  426;  Queen  of  Scotland, 
confidential  letters  of,  to  Wolsey,  459  ; 
subsidy  demanded  on  her  marriage, 
516. 

,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  em- 
bassy to,  remonstrance  against  en- 
com-agement  given  to  Perkiu  Warbeck, 
i.  427,  428. 

-  of  Anjou,  her  marriage  with 


Henry  VI.,  i.  350 ;  delays  the  lueetinj 
of  Parliament,  351 ;  asserts  the  resump- 
tion of  Eoyal  authority,  357;  displaces 
York,  359  ;  apparent  pacification,  362  ; 
attaints  the  Duke  of  York  in  Parlia- 
ment, 364;  refuses  the  treaty  con- 
firmed by  parliamentary  sanction,  369 ; 
defeat  and  exile,  372. 

-,  Princess,  betrothed  to  Hemy 


II. 's  son,  i.  73. 

Marisco,  Kichard  do.  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond, Vice-Chancellor,  i.  124 ;  pro- 
moted to  the  See  of  Durham,  Chan- 
cellor, 126;  second  Chancellorship,  129; 
bui)crscded  by  De  Neville,  131 ;  death 
and  epitaph,  131,  note. 

IMauitime  jurisprudence  of  modern  Eu- 
rope founded  by  the  laws  of  Olerou, 
i.  119,  120. 

IVIarlborough,  Duke  of.  Grand  Alliance 
promoted  by,  iv.  174  ;  deserts  the  Tories, 
199 ;  unwortliy  motives  im]nited  to,  208; 
tliaidvs  of  Parliament  voted  to,  248, 249, 


313,  314,  317 ;  claims  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief for  life,  322. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of.  Court 
events  narrated  by,  iv.  203;  quaiTel 
with  the  Queen,  ih. ;  false  charge  by, 
against  Lord  Somers,  232 ;  makes  Lord 
Cowper  Chancellor,  252,  293;  Queen 
Anne  sketched  by,  329;  the  subject 
of  controversy  between  Lord  Cowper 
and  St.  John,  331. 

Marlbridge,  parliament  summoned  at,  in 
1266,  i.  158. 

Makney,  Master,  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1523,  1.  473. 

Marriage,  suits  respecting,  decided  by. 
Chancery  in  America,  i.  650,  note ;  dis- 
solution by  Parliament  first  recognised, 
iv.  107 ;  of  infiints  formerly  sanctioned, 
615;  Koyal  Act  passed,  521,  note; 
advantages  to  society  from  laws  regu- 
lating, V.  123;  first  Act  passed,  126; 
Amendment  Act  passed,  vii.  392  ;  Dia- 
scDters'  Bill  of,  418 ;  Bill,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's,  viii.  100,  101 ;  law,  question 
of  an  officiating  priest  considered,  141- 
143 ;  law  in  Scotland,  Bill  to  amend, 
556,  577. 

Marrow,  Thomas,  a  very  eminent  lawyer, 
Under-Sheiiff  of  London,  i.  516,  note. 

IMarshal,  Earl,  court  of,  abolished,  iii.  121. 

Marshall,  William,  councillor  to  Long- 
champ,  i.  110. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  iii.  142. 

Martin,  Dr.,  v.  Nutkin,  case  of,  iv.  528. 

Martyr,  Peter,  dismissed  by  GardjTier, 
ii.  56. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  epigram  on  Clarendon, 
iii.  227 ;  interposes  for  the  protection  of 
Milton,  386. 

Mary  Tudor,  Wolsey "s  pupU,  i.  470; 
Queen,  legitimacy  of  established  by 
statute,  630 :  forbidtleu  the  religious 
observances  of  her  iaitli,  ii.  22-24 ;  de- 
mands to  be  proclaimed  queen,  36; 
triumphal  procession,  53,  54 ;  head  oi 
tlie  Church,  54 ;  first  measures  of  he) 
reign,  55;  marriage  of,  61,  62;  licens( 
given  by  to  persecute,  65,  d^i ;  hei 
cruel  disappointments,  77  ;  deatli,  79. 

,  Queen,  wife  of  William  of  Orange, 

marriage  of,  iii.  326;  proclaimed  Queen 
iv.  1 ;  apjiointed  Regent,  34,  35 
death  of,  124. 

-,  Queen  of  Scots,  prison  of,  i.  279 


bias  to  Elizabeth's  judgment  given  by 
ii.  31 ;  her  cause  pleaded  before  Eliza 
beth,  101,  102  ;  a  court  constituted  foi 
trial  of,  125 ;  history  of  her  trial,  126 
131 ;  death  of,  133. 

-,  wife  of  Louis  XJL,  confidentia  i 


letters  of  to  Wolsey,  i.  459. 

-,  PrincesiS  of  Orange,  marriage  of 


iii.  326. 
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MAiiynfMoilcnn,  arrears  of  dowry  claimed 
by,  iv.  47i. 

Masekes,  Baron,  longevity  and  anecdotes 
of,  V.  €51. 

Ma!sh.v3i,  Mrs.,  political  princii^les  and 
influence  of,  iv.  477. 

Masques  performed  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
iii.  115. 

Massachtsetts,  memorable  petition  from 
assembly  of,  vi.  105-110 ;  act  for  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  113. 

MassexCtER,  his  satire  on  monopolies, 
ii.  383 ;  "  Overreach  "  and  "  Justice 
Greedy,"  tb. 

Master  of  Kolls,  creation  of  the  office 
discussed,  i.  208,  209. 

Masters  in  Chancery,  appointment  of,  i. 
19,  209;  first  distinct  traces  of,  39; 
complaint  against,  308 ;  cliangc  in  the 
services  required,  ii.  234  ;  sale  of  their 
posts  iustified,  iii.  473 ;  grievance  of, 
viii.  387. 

Mather,  speech  of,  calumniating  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ii.  143. 

Mathews,  John,  unjust  conviction  and 
execution  of,  for  treason,  iv.  598. 

Matixghaji,  John  de,  an  uprip:ht  Judge 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  i.  173. 

Matsts,  Quentin,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  Antwerp,  intimacy  of  with  Sir  T. 
More,  i.  591,  592. 

Matthew  Paris,  confirms  the  fact  of  ex- 
travagant grants  to  Ralph  de  Neville, 
i.  132;  eulogiums  of,  on  Neville,  135; 
on  malpractices  of  Henry  III.'s  reign, 
139  ;  his  intimacy  with  Henry,  147. 

of  Westminster  inveighs  against 

the  misdirected  patronage  of  the  crown, 
1.  142. 

,    Su-    Toby,    letter    from    Sir 

Edward  Hyde  to,  iii.  172. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  marries 
Geoifry,  Count  of  Anjou,  i.  54 ;  fealty 
sworn  to  her  by  the  Chancellor  and 
Barons,  55  ;  deserted  by  many  of  them 
at  the  death  of  the  King,  ih. ;  Chan- 
cellors appointed  by,  60,  61 ;  opposes 
the  appointment  of  Becket  as  arch- 
bishop, 77. 

Mauxsel,  John,  Chancellor  to  Henry  HI., 
innovations  intro<luced  by,  i.  138. 

Maurice,  author  of  '  Indian  Antiquities,' 
Lord  Loughborough's  kiuduess  to,  vi. 
351. 

,  first  Norman  Chancellor,  history 

of,  i.  42-44. 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  Wolsey's  embassy 
to,  i.  448. 

Matnard,  Lord  Commissioner,  iv.  3 ;  pa- 
rentage, 4  ;  legal  studies,  5 ;  returned 
to  Parliament,  ib. ;  subscribes  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  8  ;  cau- 
tious part  evinced  by,  12  ;  impeached 


for  treason,  12, 13 ;  Protector's  Serjeant, 
13 ;  advises  Cromwell  to  accept  the 
crown,  14 ;  committal  to  the  Tower, 
15 ;  reconciled  to  Oliver,  IG ;  swears 
allegiance  to  the  King,  17;  assists  the 
prosecution  of  Sir  H.  Vane,  ib. ;  steady 
devotion  to  his  profession,  19 ;  parlia- 
mentary leader  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  ib. ;  behaviour  in  the  Popish 
Plot  prosecutions,  20  ;  on  trial  of  Lord 
Danby,  20,  21 ;  on  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
21 ;  on  tlic  impeachment  of  Fitzharris, 
21,  23 ;  ancient  Serjeant  to  James  II., 
23 ;  a  witness  for  Titus  Oates,  ib.  ;  op- 
poses alteration  in  the  law  of  treason, 
24  ;  plan  of  military  government,  25  ; 
management  of  Abdication  Conference^ 
26-28;  prevents  the  Convention  Par- 
liament being  immediately  dissolved, 
29  ;  First  Lord  Commissioner,  30 ;  de- 
cisions, 31,  32 ;  hatred  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  32  ;  conduct  in  House  of 
Commons,  33, 34 ;  opposes  the  Regency 
Bill,  34 ;  displaced,  35  ;  deatli,  36"; 
wealth,  il). ;  anecdotes,  36-38  ;  charac- 
ter, *39;  law  of  England  defined  by, 
ib. ;  pregnant  replies  of,  40. 

SIaynard, Serjeant,  appointed  Lord  Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Seal,  i.  22. 

Mayor,  Lord,  form  of  his  invitation  to 
the  Chancellor,  i.  30 ;  address  to  Louis 
Napoleon  from,  viii.  189. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  Cromwell  feared  and 
courted  by,  iii.  154. 

Mazzixi,  motion  respecting,  viii.  172. 

Me.vd,  Dr.,  his  friendship  with  Lord 
Harcourt,  iv.  498. 

IMeautys,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Bacon's 
faithful  servant,  ii.  317 ;  his  devotion, 
443  ;  momunent  erected  by,  447. 

'  IMedal,'  the,  famous  poem  by  Dryden, 
origin,  iii.  370. 

MED1.EVAL  writers,  familiarity  with  the 
Latin  classics,  i.  131,  note. 

Melbourxe,  Lord.  Ministry  of,  dismissed, 
vii.  216,  note ;  his  abortive  attempt  to 
form  a  Ministry,  viii.  93 ;  Prime 
Minister,  promotes  mmiicipal  reform, 
103  ;  reply  to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  attack, 
115 ;  weakness  of  his  Government, 
122;  resigns,  124;  resumes  otHce,  125; 
proposes  a  free  trade  measure,  130 ;  re- 
signation of,  131 ;  Lord  Brougham's 
patronage  of,  435,  437 ;  address  of,  as 
ex  -  Minister,  on  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  1834,  464 ;  reasons  for 
Brougham's  exclusion  from  the  new 
Administration,  1835,  466  ;  recklesness 
of,  474 ;  betrays  Brougham,  476 ; 
sharp  contest  with  Lord  Brougham, 
484,  485  ;  taunts  Lord  Brougham  with 
inconsistency,  488 ;  crisis  in  his  Minis- 
try passed,  495-498 ;  replies  to  factious 
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opposition,  on  an  Irish  question,  501 ; 
exit  from  oifice,  518. 
]Melton,  William,  intrusted  -Kiih  the 
Great  Seal  by  Edward  II.,  i.  193 ; 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  Ed- 
ward III,  220. 
Melahlle,  Viscount,  trite  saying  attri- 
buted to,  iv.  324,  note  :  diary  of,  601, 
note;  intimacy  with  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, vi.  5 ;  education,  ib. ;  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, 125 ;  pension  list  defended  by, 
133.  note;  ministerial  intrigues  con- 
ducted by,  221  ;  confidence  of  Pitt  in, 
26G  ;  War  IMinister,  278 ;  laconic  reply 
of  George  III.  to,  294  ;  letter  to,  from 
Lord  Loughborough,  304;  concerts 
Catholic  emancipation,  306 ;  resigns 
office,  312,  313 ;  trial  of,  577-581,  vii. 
193;  memorable  advice  to  Ministers, 
599. 
Herton  Abbey,  Parliament  held  at,  mar- 
riage law  discussed,  i.  36 ;  Becket's 
first  school,  63. 

,  Walter   de,  Chancellor,  income 

nf,  i.  151 ;  college  at  Oxford,  foujided 
by,  152 ;  imprisoned  and  removed 
from  office,  153  ;  Chancellor  to  Edward 
I.,  164  ;  extraordinary  ability,  165  ;  his 
epitaph,  165,  note. 

^.Iesalliance,  royal,  doctrine  of,  never 
recognized  in  England,  i.  390,  note. 

3lEXBORorGH,  Countess  of,  biographical 
notice  of,  vii.  25. 

3IEY1UCK,  Sir  G.,  joins  the  rebellion  of 
Essex,  ii.  219. 

^IicHELL,  Sir  Francis,  patent  of  mono- 
poly granted  to,  ii.  383 ;  impeached, 
397. 

^Middlesex,  Earl  of,  impeachment  of,  ii. 
481 ;  punishment,  ib. 

,  Sheriffs  of,  appointed  under 

an  ancient  grant  by  tlJe  citizens  of 
London,  iii.  372,  note. 

]Middleton,  Mrs.  Alice,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  i.  521 ;  letter  of  More 
to,  532,  533 ;  interview  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  Tower,  571. 

,    Richard    de,    an    aspiring 

priest,  appointed  Chancellor,  i.  159. 

?IiLAN  Decree  of  Napoleon,  effect  of,  vii. 
218. 

3I1LITARY  tenures  abolished,  iii.  193; 
flogging,  an  abuse  of  legitimate 
authority,  viii.  274-278. 

JIiLiTiA,  establishment  of,  disliked  by 
George  II.,  v.  129 ;  speech  of  Lord 
Hardwickc  against,  130. 

^IiLLEXAUiANs,  thc  insun-cction  of,  iii. 
205. 

JliLTON,  Colonel,  Parliamentary  officer, 
temporary  alliance  with  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, ii.  510. 

,John,earlypatroness of, ii. 222;  in- 


timacy of  with  the  Egerton  family.  228, 
278  ;  Solicitor-General  Finch's  estima- 
tion of,  iii.  386 ;  advocates  liberty  of  thc 
press,  iv.  122 ;  Somers'  admiration  for, 
177. 
MixT  (the).  Chancellor's  jurisdiction  in, 

i.  19. 
•  jMirror  of  Justices,'  date  of  its  compila- 
tion, i.  210,  211. 
MiSE  of  Lewes,  i.  154. 
lMi>Hrx,  Lord,  trial  of,   for  miirder,  iv. 
107, 108  ;  second  trial  for  miu'der,  113  ; 
killed  in  a  duel,  114. 
]\IoiRA,  Earl,  attack  on  Lord  Eldon,  vii. 

256  ;  fails  to  form  a  ministry,  294. 
Moises,  Eev.  Sir.,  tutor  of  Lords  Eldon, 
Stowell,  and  CoUingwood,   anecdotes 
respecting,  vii.  9 ;   15,  note :   19,  66 ; 
memoir  of,  10.  note. 
IMojiPESSON,  Sir  Giles,  patent  of  monopoly 
given  to,  by  Buckingham,  ii.  383 ;  im- 
peached, 397. 
liloNASTERrES,    Suppression    of,    zeal    of 
Chancellor  Audley,  i.  607 ;  letters  on,  , 
615,  616  ;  plunder  obtained  from,  dis-  ' 
sipated,  646. 
'jMoxceris,  Journal  de,'  description  of 

Duchess  of  York  in,  iii.  199,  note. 
MoxcREiFP,  Rt.  Hon.  James,  letter  of, 
describing  Lord  Lyndhurst's  last  din- 
ner   at  Stratheden  House,  viii.   211, 
212. 
IMoxcTON,  efforts  of,  to  induce  Lord  Cow- 

por  to  retain  office,  iv.  324-326. 
IMoxK,  General,  a  Peer  of  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  iii.  65 ;  dissimulation  of, 
78,  84 ;  importance  of,  recognised  by 
Hyde,  181  ;  Charles's  letters  regarding, 
182  ;  Ms  duplicity,  183  ;  undoes,  as  he 
may,  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth, 
184;  member  of  the  Cabinet,  191, 
192. 
MoxjiorrH,  legitimation  of,  proposed,  iii. 

344 ;  execution  of,  542. 
iMoNOPOLiES  abolished,  ii.  332;  revived, 

539. 
MoxTAor,  Chief  Justice,  buys  the  post 

of  Treasm-er,  ii.  388. 
MoxTAGCE,  John  de,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Germany  by  Richard  II.,  i.  284. 

^"(Lord),  de  la  Pole,  tried  on  an 

accusation  of  high  treason,  convicted, 
i.  614,  615. 

]\Ir.,  apology  for  Bacon,  an- 


swered, ii.  328,  329. 

Sir  Edward,  Chief  Justice  of 


the  Common  Pleas,  a  design  for  chang- 
ing the  succession  submitted  to,  ii.  32; 
compromise  proposed  by,  34. 

-,  Sir  Henry,  apjwintcd  Attor- 


ney-General in  place  of  Coke,  ii.  267. 
MoNTFERRAT,  IMarquis  of,  murder  of  at- 
tributed to  Ricimrd  I.,  i.  116,  117. 


MONTFOKD. 


1XDI':X, 


MOSELEY. 
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MoNTFOKD,  Lord,  origin  of  his  family,  ii. 
135. 

— ■ ,    Simon,    quarrels    of,    with 

Queen  Eleanor,  i.  143;  wrests  from  the 
King  his  authority,  149 ;  return  of, 
from  exile,  resumption  of  power,  152, 
153;  Parliament  summoned  by  writs 
by,  153;  gains  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
154 ;  slain,  157. 

MoNTGOJiEUY,  Alfred,  letter  reporting 
Lord  Brougliam's  death  received  by, 
viii.  505. 

MoNTiBrs,  Lady  Elizabeth  de,  Great  Seal 
entrusted  to  the  care  of,  i.  202. 

MoxTRAVERs,  assassiH  of  Edward  IL,  i. 
208. 

M<jXTKOSE,  Duke  of,  obnoxious  statute 
forbidding  use  of  the  Highland  garb 
lepealed  by,  v.  117.  * 

Moore's  '  Life  of  Sheridan,'  vi.  537,  538. 

Moots  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  objects  and 
advantages  of,  i.  512 ;  iii.  383 ;  iv. 
G9. 

MoRCAR,  Earl,  a  Saxon,  efforts  by,  to 
remove  the  galling  disabilities  of  the 
Conqueror,  i.  42. 

MoRDAUXT,  Lord,  1 660,  letter  of  Hyde  to, 
iii.  183 ;  his  intercourse  with  Lord 
Clarendon,  254 ;  friendly  warning  by, 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  iii.  374. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  holds  a  situation  in 
the  office  of  sheriffs  of  London,  i.  64 ; 
description   by,   of  Jane   Shore.  410, 
note;  praises  of  Wolsey  as  a  Judge, 
464,  note;  parentage,  508;  education, 
509;   early  poems,  511,  note;   dislike 
to   Carthusian   discipline,   513 ;    mar- 
riage,  514  ;     rapid    progress    in    the 
law,   515 ;    Under-Sheriff  of  London, 
ib. ;  opposes  the  Court  measures,  516 ; 
Latin  jwem  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  519  ;  counsel  for  the  Pope,  520  ; 
Master  of  the  Requests,  and  knighted, 
second  marriage,  521 ;   intimacy  with 
the   King,  523 ;    literary  occupations, 
524 ;  embassies,  (7*. ;  compidsory  resi- 
dence  at  Calais,   524,   52»;   Speaker, 
525  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, 529 ;   literary  reputation,  531 ; 
neutrality  on  the  King's  divorce,  532 ; 
ambassador    to    Cambray,    532,    533; 
equanimity  of,  533,  534;   Chancellor, 
5L!5;   as  a  Chancery  Judge.  543;  hu- 
mour, impartiality.  543,  545  ;•  criticisms 
on  Common  Law  Judges,  545,  546 ;  ar-   \ 
rears  in  Court  disposed  of,  547 ;  father's  : 
blessing  given  daily,  ib. ;  simplicity  of  ; 
habits,  548;   perplexities  with  regard  I 
to  Rome,  553 ;  scene  with  the  King  re-  j 
specting  the  divorce,  555 ;  cheerful  re-   i 
signation  of  the  Great  Seal,  556 ;  letter   \ 
to  Archbishop  Warham,  559 ;  to  Eras-   ' 
mils,  560 ;  refuses  to  attend  the  corona-  \ 


tion  of  Anne  R)lcyn,  561 ;  charged  with 
bribery,  562 ;  witii  treason,  563 ;  firm- 
ness, 564 ;  discharged,  565 ;  summoned 
before  Commissioners,  568 ;  solemn  de- 
parture from  home,  ib. ;  refusing  the 
oath,  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  569 ;  inter- 
view with  Ills  daughter  and  wife,  570, 
571 ;  attainted.  572 ;  infamous  conduct 
of  Rich,  trial,  576 ;  defence,  577 ;  per- 
jury of  Rich,  ib. ;  forms  observed  be- 
fore sentence,  579 ;  sentenced,  ib. ; 
speech  to  the  Judges,  580 ;  affecting 
interview  with  his  daughter,  581 ;  last 
letter.  582 ;  jests,  583 ;  death,  ib. ;  head 
stolen  by  his  daughter,  584 ;  barbarous 
conduct  of  Henry  to  his  family,  584 ; 
general  horror  produced  by  his  murder, 
585 ;  person,  character,  ib.;  histories  by, 
586  ;  epigrams,  587 ;  '  Utopia,'  589 ;  en- 
lightened views  on  criminal  law,  590 ; 
on  the  law  of  forfeiture,  590, 591 ;  on  reli- 
gious toleration,  591 ;  oratory,  592 ;  wit 
and  humour,  ib. ;  practical  jokes,  593 ; 
compared  with  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, distinguished  for  genius,  learning, 
patriotism,  integrity,  594. 

MuRLEi',  Lord,  trial  of,  for  murder,  iii.  389. 

,    sentence  on,  for  a  misdirected 

petition  in  1524,  ii.  481. 

'  MoRxrxG  Clironicle,'  attacks  on  Broug- 
ham by,  ^'iii.  531. 

' Herald,'  eulogises  Brougham 

in  despite  of  politics,  viii.  413 ;  articles 
on  the  abuse  of  proxies,  560. 

Post,'  the,  criminal  informa- 


tion against,  viii.  152,  153. 

MoRFETir,  Lord,  a  Peer  of  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  iii.  65. 

MoRKisox,  Dr.,  letter  of  Bacon  to,  ii.  333. 

MoRTOiEK,  see  York. 

MoRTDiER,  his  conspiracy  against  Edward 
II.,  i.  204 ;  temporary  ascendancy,  213  ; 
fall,  214. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  battle  of,  i.  369. 

IMoRTMAix,  statute  of,  i.  171. 

iJIoRTox,  John,  Cardinal,  Chancellor, 
i.  415  ;  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  417  ; 
Bishop  of  Ely,  executor  to  Edward  IV., 
ib. ;  imprisoned  ;  attainted  bv  Richard 
IH.,  418,  419;  exile,  419;  Chancellor 
to  Henry  VII.,  ib. :  important  statutes 
passed  by,  420-422 ;  modes  of  raisuig 
suppUes  adopted  by,  423 ;  character, 
423,  424  ;  Jlore,  a  member  of  his  family, 
424  ;  materials  for  historj'  supposed  to 
be  furnished  by,  ib. ;  character  of,  by 
Sir  Thomas  More.  ib. ;  judgment  pro- 
nounced by,  430 ;  Flore's  patron  ;  cha- 
racter of,  509. 

MoRviLLE  (de),  Hugh,  Beckef  s  assassin, 
i.  94. 

'  Moseley's  Reports,'  opinions  respecting, 
value  of,  iv.  614. 
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MoTHEKiLL,  Eex  V.,  trial  of,  vi.  438. 

MouNTJOY,  Lord,  invitation  of,  to  Eras- 
mus, i.  510. 

MuiR,  Mr.,  1794,  prosecuted  for  sedition, 
vi.  261 ;  sentence,  264. 

McLKT,  Dr.,  Cliaplain  to  Queen  Mary 
when  Princess;  his  imprisonment,  ii. 
23. 

MuLGRAVE,  Lord,  speech  against  Irish 
Peers  being  allowed  to  sit  in  House  of 
Commons,  vi.  294. 

Municipal  Corporations  Bill,  evils  de- 
manding, viii.  469,  470 ;  passing  of, 
470. 

Eeform  Bill,  history  of  the, 

viii.  101-109  ;  attempts  to  remedy  the 
mutilations  of,  112. 

Murders,  legal,  frequency  of,  imder  the 
Tudor  monarchs,  i.  468,  note  ;  the  most 
dangerous  species  of,  649,  note  ;  appeal 
of,  abolished  by  statute,  iv.  281,  note. 

Murray,  Earl  of,  pleads  against  Mary  of 
Scotland,  ii.  101. 

,  Lord  George,  attainted,  pardon 

granted  to,  iv.  618. 

-,  Lord,  sketch  of  Mrs.  Brougham 


by,     viii.     223,     note;      account     of 
Brougham,  after  defeat.  273. 

V.  Benbow,  case  of,  vii.  6o9. 


Mutiny  Bill  of  1718,  debate  respecting, 
iv.  377. 

in  English  fleet,  vi.  277,  278. 

Myddleton  v.  Lord  Kenyon,  judgment 
in,  vi.  241. 

Mylward,  equity  draughtsman,  punish- 
ment of,  for  prolixity,  ii.  207. 


N. 


Nairn,  Lord,  1715,  taken  in  rebellion,  iv. 
361 ;  respited,  365. 

Nando's  Coffee-house,  celebrity  of,  v. 
491. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  injurious  consequences 
to  France  from  the  revocation,  iv.  405, 
406. 

Napoleon  I.,  reception  of  English 
senators  by,  during  peace  of  Amiens, 
vi.  541 ;  prosecutes  Peltier,  544 ; 
British  .subjects  detained  by,  546  ;  Ber- 
lin aftd  ]\iilan  decrees  of,  vii.  218; 
seizure  of  Danish  fleet  by,  forestalled, 
218,  219;  escape  of,  from  Elba;  the 
anticipations  of  an  English  barrister 
from,  viii.  14;  discussion  respecting 
detention  of,  after  Waterloo,  320,  321. 

,   Ivouis,   address   to,   from   t}ie 

City  of  Louilon,  viii.  189;  attention 
paid  to  Lord  Lyndliurst  by,  190;  con- 
sequences in  England  of  the  jilot  to 
assassinate,  202. 


Naseby,  battle  of,  iii.  145. 

Nash,  Mr.,  architect,  Regent  Street 
designed  by,  vii.  306;  attempts  to- 
bring  Eomilly  to  Carlton  House,  307. 

National  defences.  Lord  Ljmdhurst's- 
speech  on,  viii.  210. 

'  National,'  the,  bitter  article  on  citizen'. 
Brougham,  viii.  555. 

Naturalization,  question  of,  ii.  245 ; 
rigorous  laws  of,  in  France,  viii.  552. 

Nan,  secretary  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
examined  on  her  trial,  ii.  129,  130; 
interrogated  by  Hatton,  159. 

Naunton,  character  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  by,  ii.  172. 

Navarino,  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion 
of,  viii.  55 ;  styled  an  "  untoward 
evenL"  58. 

Navigation  laws,  repeal  of,  viii.  558 ;  car- 
ried, 560. 

"  Ne  Exeat  Eegno,"  writ  of,  i.  13. 

Nelson,  Admiral  Lord,  letter  to  Lord 
Loughborough,  vi.  353. 

,  panegyric  on  Lord  Nottingham- 

by,  iii.  428. 

Nesselrode,  Count,  note  of,  characterised, 
viii.  180. 

Neutrals,  belligerent  right  of  searching, 
vi.  321. 

Nevil,  Baron,  removed  for  refusing  to 
uphold  the  dispensing  power,  iii.  596. 

Neville  of  Eaby,  Lord,  pawns  received 
from  Chancellor  de  Bury  by,  i.  230. 

,  George.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Chan- 
cellor, extraction,  career,  i.  367;  judg- 
ment between  York  and  Henry  VI. 
pronounced  by,  368  ;  question  of  dura- 
tion of  his  Chancellorship,  370 ;  .second 
Chancellorship,  382 ;  i)romotcd  to  the- 
See  of  York,  383 ;  embassy  entrusted 
to,  384 ;  dismissal,  ib. ;  jilots  against 
Edward  IV.,  385  ;  imprisonment,  death, 
886;  third  Chancellorship  probably- 
held  by,  389. 

-,  Ealph  de.  Great  Seal  entrusted 


to,  i.  127 ;  supports  John  at  Eunny- 
mede,  ih. ;  Vicc-Chancellor,  129 ;  inso- 
lence of,  to  Mariscd,  130 ;  Bisliop  of 
Chichester,  Cliancellor,  132;  chai-tcr& 
granted  to,  conveying  extravagant 
rights  and  privileges,  132, 133 ;  elected 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  134;  deprived 
of  the  Great  Seal,  ih. ;  restored  to 
offlce,  135 ;  death,  character,  ib. ;  par- 
liament held  imder  his  presidency, 
136. 

New  College,  Oxford,  founded,  i.  298, 
note. 

Year  Gifts  to  the  Chancellors,  groat 

abu.sc  of,  iv.  296;  abolished  by  Lord 
Cowper,  297. 

Newark  Castle  built  by  Chancellor  Alex- 
ander, i.  GO. 
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Newbury,  bfittlo  of,  iii.  139. 

,  William  of,  date  of  poems  by, 

i.  101,  note. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  clinractcr  by  Wal- 
polo,  V.  80;  alarm  ex])ros.sccl  by.  at  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  121,  122, 
note  ;  becomes  Prime;  Mini.ster,  128  ;  in- 
competency as  a  debater,  121) ;  incapa- 
city and  unpopularity  of,  133  ;  resi^us, 
135;  ejected  by  Lord  Bute,  150,  151. 

NEwrouT,  Sir  William,  his  interest  in  Sir 
Christo]dier  Hatton's  inheritance,  ii.  180. 

,  treaty  of,  iii.  32. 

Newspapers,  statuable  regulation  of,  yii. 
123. 

Newtov,  Bishop,  anecdotes  of  Lord  North- 
ington  related  by,  v.  179. 

,   Sir   Isaac,    appointed  Warden 

of  the  jMint,  iv.  129;  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  175 ;  letter  of  thanks 
from  Lord  Somers  to,  341. 

Nicholas  de  Ely,  appointed  Chancellor 
by  the  Barons  in  1260,  i.  150:  restored 
to  the  Chancellorship,  153 ;  removed 
from  office,  155;  raised  to  the  See  of 
Winchester,  156. 

,    Czar,  encroachments  of,  viii. 

179 ;  declaration  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
against,  180. 

-,  Secretary,  letters  of  Hyde  to. 


iii.  166,  170,  171 ;  supports  Hyde,  189; 
removed  from  the  post  of  Secretary,  215. 

Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  mentioned  as  Chan- 
cellor, i.  105. 

NiMEGUEN,  treaty  of,  iii.  338. 

NiTHiSDALE,  Earl  of,  1715,  accused  of  high 
treason,  iv.  361 ;  escape  of,  365. 

NoBiLE  Officium,  Chancellor's,  i.  11,  12. 

Nox-CoNFOR5iisTS,    legislative    measures 
against,  iii.  388. 

NoRBURY,  G  eorge,  work  by,  on  the '  Abuses 
and  Remedies  of  Chancery,'  i.  13,  note. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  fined,  imprisoned 
for  misprision  of  treason,  i.  627. 

,   Duke   of,  minister  to   Henry 

VIIL,  retirement  of,  i.  452  ;  implicated 
in  Buekingluini's  impeachment,  467  ; 
deputed  to  demand  the  Great  Seal  from 
Wolsey,  490 ;  visit  of  condolence,  paid 
by,  494.  note;  address  at  tlie  installation 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  530 ;  appreciation 
of  dignity  of,  differing  fmm  Sir  Thomas 
More's,  548;  on  the  Comnuttee  ap- 
pointed to  try  Sir  Thomas  More,  563  ; 
reasons  witli  More,  566;  presides  at 
Anne  Boleyn's  trial,  009  ;  at  Wriothes- 
ley's  iiisiallatiiin,  639;  prosecution 
against,  647 ;  bill  of  attainder,  648 ;  re- 
prieve of,  64. » ;  treatment  of  in  Kdwards 
reign,  ii.  13  ;  liberated  at  ]Marj-'s  acces- 
sion, 53  :  injustice  in  the  conduct  of  his 
trial,  105;  trial  of,  116-119  ;  execution, 
119. 
VOL.  YIIT. 


Norfolk,  Duke  of.  v.  Germaine,  iv.  106, 
107. 

,  Earl  of,  his  revolt  against  Ed- 
ward IL,  i.  204. 

NoRHAM,  meeting  of  ScottLsh  Parliament 
at,  1291,  i.  173. 

NoRMAxm',  Lord,  reply  of,  on  an  Irish 
question,  viii.  501. 

Normandy  fashions  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Edward  the  Confessor,  i,  37 ; 
intricate  feudal  law  supersedes  the 
Saxon  tenures,  41 ;  Engli.sh  expelled 
from,  in  the  reign  of  John,  123  ;  lan- 
guage of,  original  dialect  of  English 
law,  iii.  90,  note. 

NoRRis,  Sir  Henry,  courtesy  of,  to  Wolsey 
in  disfavour,  i.  488;  carries  a  me.-ssage 
from  the  King,  492  :  executed,  609. 

North,  the.  Council  of,  unconstitutional 
proceedings  of,  iii.  123. 

' Briton,'  No.  XLV.,  v.  246,  247. 

,  Lord,   forced   resignation  of,   v. 

310,  vi.  176  ;  unpopular  coalition  with 
Fox,  V.  319,  vi.  179;  state  of  parties 
dming  ministiy  of,  vi.  157 ;  in  retire- 
ment, 180. 

,  Roger,  anecdotes  of  Lord  Keeper 

Bridgeman,  iii.  280,  287;  of  Lord 
Siiaftesbury,  312,  315 ;  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham, 418,  4:^2  ;  tricks  of  counsel, 
441 ;  his  brother's  Minister  of  Finance, 
453 ;  professional  wanderings  in  tho 
wilds,  457 ;  value  of  the  Great  Seal, 
469 ;  Lives  by,  498  ;  anecdotes  of  Jef- 
freys, 513 ;  of  Maynard.  iv.  4,  36-38  ;  of 
Lord  Trevor,  42 ;  bribery  designated 
by,  58,  note. 

-,  Sir  Dudley,  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 


iii.  372 ;   irregular  election   of,   to  the 
Sheriffshij)  of  London,  464-467. 

Sir  Edward,  Secretary  Executor 


to  Lord  Chancellor  Audlev,  i.  631,  632  ; 
commi.-sioned  to  demand  the  Great 
Seal  from  Wriothesley,  655. 

-,  Chief  Justice,  see  Guilford. 


NoRTUAMi'Tox,  couucil  at,  for  the  trial  of 
Becket,  i.  85  :  battle  of,  364. 

NoRTiiEY,  Sir  Edv.ard,  character  as  a 
lawyer  by  Lord  Cowper,  v.  296. 

NoRTiiisGTOX,  Earl  of,  parenfcige,  v.  175; 
education  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
177;  at  the  Inner  Temple,  178;  joins 
Western  Circuit,  179;  marria^re,  181; 
Recorder  and  M.P.  fur  Bath,  182 ; 
Solicitor-General  to  Prince  of  Wales, 
183;  Attorney-General  to  tlie  King, 
184  ;  Lord  Keeper,  186;  conduct  as  an 
Equity  Judge,  188,  189;  judgments, 
190-194;  created  a  Peer.  195;  Lord 
High  Steward  cm  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers, 
196  :  Lord  Chancellor,  199  ;  created  an 
ICarl  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hamp- 
shire, lb. ;  presides  on  trial  of  Lord 
2   U 
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.Byron,  201 ;  insulting  spccrh  on  the 
American  Stjxmp  Act,  204  ;  Ministerial 
intrigues  liy,  207-209;  tenders  resigna- 
tion, 209 ;  correspondence  witli  Lord 
Cliatham,  209-212;  President  of  the 
Council,  213;  Parliamentary  failures, 
215-217;  desirous  of  retiring,  217; 
resigns,  221  ;  consulted  by  Premier, 
222  ;  death,  223 ;  character,  224  ;  fond 
of  boisterous  miith  and  coarse  jocularity, 
225;  personal  appearance,  family,  226; 
descendants,  227. 

NoRTHVMBERLAND,  Dukc  of,  Dudley,  see 
Warwick;  created  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, ii.  5 ;  procures  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Somerset,  5,  6. 

. ,  Earl  of,  Percy,  con- 
tract with  Anne  Boleyn  dissolved,  i. 
482 ;  deputed  to  arrest  Wolsey,  499 ; 
suspicious  circumstances  of  his  death, 
ii.  175. 

-,  Earl  of,   1648,  argu- 


ment of,  against  the  King's  trial,  iii. 
37. 

-,  forced  resignation  of 


the  earldom  of,  i.  109. 

Norton,  Sir-  Fletcher,  Solicitor-General, 
V.  286,  note ;  Speaker  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 310 ;  created  a  peer,  311  ;  un- 
courteous  conduct  as  Attorney-General, 
400 ;  qualifications  for  an  Equity  Judge, 
414,  note;  remark  on  Bathurst's  pro- 
motion, 554 ;  angry  debate  on  his 
speech,  517  ;  claims  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  vi.  133;  leader  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  61. 

Norwich,  Bishop  of,  1386,  dispute  be- 
tween Bishop  of  Ely  and,  i.  28S,  289. 

Nottingham,  parliament  of  1194  at,  i. 
116  ;  description  of  the  erection  of  the 
Eoyal  Standard  at,  iii.  137. 

Castle,  Mortimer  seized  in, 

by  Edward  III,  214. 

Earl   of,   Hencage  Finch. 


Lord  Chancellor,  "  Father  of  Equit)%" 
iii.  382 ;  parentage,  ib. ;  extraordinary 
proficiency  as  a  legal  student,  383  ;  re- 
tired life  during  the  Commonwealth, 
384  ;  made  Solicitor-General  and  a  Ba- 
ronet, 16(;0,  385  ;  trial  of  regicides  con- 
ducted by,  3S6 ;  represents  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 388;  distinguished  oratory, 
389;  Attorney-General,  .390;  Lord 
Cliancellor,  393;  created  a  Peer,  394, 
395 ;  labours  and  success  of  his  legal 
career,  396;  Chancery  treatises,  397, 
398  ;  purity  as  Judge,  not  as  Statesman, 
400;  Passive  Obedience  Bill  strenu- 
ou.sly  supported  by,  402  ;  a  dupe  of  the 
Papists'  I'lot,  404  ;  fanaticism,  or  ras- 
cality, in  Lord  Stafford's  case,  405,408; 
conduct  on  tile  impeachment  of  Lord 
Danby,   409,   410;   seeming  cordialitv 


and  quarrel  with  Shaflesbui-y,  411 ; 
uneasiness,  manoeuvres  of,  413 ;  advice 
on  the  impeachment  of  Fitzhanis,  414  ; 
conduct  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Pembroke, 
415;  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  416;  uncon- 
stitutional measures  of,  417 ;  severe 
illness  and  death,  418  ;  character,  419  ; 
imperfect  record  of  his  career,  419, 
420 ;  judgments  reviewed,  420,  421  ; 
author  of  Statute  of  Frauds,  423 ; 
learning  patronised  by,  424  ;  laudable 
exercise  of  Church  patronage,  425;  a 
believer  hi  astrology,  426  ;  censured  by 
Burnet,  427 ;  praised  by  Didve  Wharton, 

427,  428;   panegyric  on,    by   Nelson, 

428,  429  ;  descendants,  430  ;  legal 
changes  dm'ing  his  Chancellorship, 
431 ;  character  of  Lord  Keeper  Bridge- 
man,  by,  287. 

'  Novrji  Organum,'  the,  published,  ii. 
390 ;  copy  of  sent  to  Lord  Coke,  391. 

Not,  Serjeant,  in  the  days  of  patriotism, 
ii.  496 ;  refuses  to  prosecute  on  an 
unjust  charge,  498 ;  scheme  of  Ship 
JMoney,  544  ;  introduction  of  Whitelock 
to,  iii.  19 ;  kindness,  judicious  patron- 
nage  of,  iv.  5. 

NuLLiM  Tempus  Act,  passing  of,  v.  289. 


Oates,  Titus,  informer,  iii.  517  ;  passage 
of  arms  with  Jeffreys,  529 ;  trial  and 
sentence,  539. 

Oath  of  office  taken  by  the  Chancellor, 
i.  23,  note;  by  the  sons  of  the  Sove- 
reign, ceremonies  observed  in  House  of 
Peers,  29  ;  of  coronation,  advice  on,  of 
Lord  Kenyon,  vi.  296  ;  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 297;  of  George  HI.,  296;  vii. 
676,  note ;  of  Lord  Eldon,  300,  note ;  of 
allegiance,  sufficient  to  qualify  for  civil 
service,  422  ;  of  allegiance,  on  the 
death  of  a  married  king,  525. 

OiiLTvioN  and  Indemnitv,  Bill  for,  passed, 
iii.  192. 

O'Brien,  Smith,  disappointed  of  mar- 
tyrdom, viii.  27. 

'  OiiSERVEi;,'  the.  article  of,  a  presumed 
breach  of  privilege,  viii.  497. 

OnscENE  Publications  Bill,  viii.  201. 

Oc(;asioxal  Conformity  Bill,  iv.  177, 181. 

OcKLANi),  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  cele- 
brated by,  ii.  176. 

O'CoiGiii.EY,  conviction  of,  for  treasonable 
practices,  vii.  124. 

O'CoNNELL,  Daniel,  elected  for  Clare,  vii. 
497  ;  decision  of  House  of  Lords  in 
favour  of,  583,  note;  alleged  hague 
of,  with  Lord  MellKiurne,  viii.  122;  c. 
the  Queen,   143-146;    bill  of,  on  the 
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Iftw  of  lilxl,  127 ;  fk'fcatid  by  Solii-itor- 
(iineral  I'cjjys,  4'28 ;  private  uogoti- 
ntion  witli  Brou^-'liam,  4'.'>'2 :  Rootl  un- 
ihrstandiiig  <if,  with  the  JNIelbourne 
Ailininistratioii,  ISIJo, 4GS;  iiKlietiuent 
of  Peel  against,  o^O. 

O'CoNNOii,  Arthur,  trial  of,  vi.  511,  512; 
rescued,  513. 

O'CoNNou,  Feiirgu^i.cxliavagaut  doctrines 
of,  viii.  511. 

"  OcTiiOVEit,"  meaning  of,  i.  253,  note. 

Odiuaji,  Walter  de.  Keeper  under  Ed- 
ward I.,  i.  172. 

Odo,  IJishop  of  Bayeux,  importance  of 
his  oftice,  i.  40. 

Offa,  King,  Chancellor  to,  i.  32. 

'Offuui),  Andrew  do,  entrusted  with  the 
Great  Seal,  i.  250. 

,  John  de,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  noble 

parentage.  Chancellor,  i.  249 ;  untimely 
death,  251. 

Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  officiated 
at  Elizabeth'.s  coronation,  ii.  82. 

"  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  supiiositi- 
tious  letter  from,  i.  117. 

Old  Sarum,  description  of,  by  William 
of  Malmesbury,  i.  4(i ;  See  removed  to, 
from  Sherborne,  ib.;  Home  Tooke 
elected  for,  v.  030. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  condemned  by 
Arundel  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i. 
323 ;  sentence,  330. 

'Oldmixon,  agonizing  alarms  and  death 
of  Jefifieys  witnessed  by,  iii.  582 ;  de- 
fence by,  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  iv. 
55G. 

Oleron,  Laws  of,  the  foundation  of  mari- 
tune  jurisprudence,  i.  119,  120. 

Oliver,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 
letters  from.  vi.  105 ;  integrity  and 
learning,  107. 

Omvcuund  v.  Barker,  principle  esta- 
l^lislied  by  decision  in,  v.  53. 

Oxioxs  V.  Tyrer,  decision  of  Lord  Cow- 
per  in,  iv.  302. 

OxsLow,  Arthur,  Speaker,  curious  addi- 
tions to  Burnet's  History  by,  iv.  210, 
note. 

,    Denzil,    case   of,    reported   by 

Lord  Somcrs,  iv.  73. 

Speaker   1507,    address   on  the 


(Jueen's  marriage  by,  ii.  99. 

ORAXfiE,   Prince   of,  rcfu!>al   of  Princess 
Charlotte  to  marry,  viii.  292,  293. 

,    Princess  of,  angry  feeling  dis- 

jdayi'd  by,  on  tiic  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  iii.   201  ;   sudden   death   of. 
203. 
Orders,'  Lord  Bacon's,  ii.  434. 

of   Lord  Commissioner   White- 
lock,  iii.  50. 

in    Council,    affecting    neutral 

commerce,  petition  against,  viii.  257; 


rejected,  258  ;  Bri)Ugiiam"s  hjiceeii 
against,  2G9;  resehuled,  271. 

OiiDERicis  Vitalis,  (  xtracts  from  Hi.stoiy 
by,  i.  50,  note;  GO. 

Ordixaxce  made  in  1443  respecting  the 
affixing  of  the  Great  Seal  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, i.  24. 

Ordixaxces  jjublished  by  Lord  Coventry, 
ii.  557  ;  Self-denying,  promoteii  by 
Cromwell,  iii.  12 ;  Cromwell's,  natiire 
of,  58. 

Ordixatio  pro  Statu  Hibemiae,  i.  171. 

Orletox,  Adam  de.  Prolocutor  of  the 
Parliament  for  trial  of  Edward  IL,  L 
207 ;  jtresumptive  Chancellor  to  Isa- 
bella, 208  ;  patron  of  Chancellor 
Edington.  254. 

OiiMoxi),  Duke  of,  ICGO,  his  political  party 
at  the  Pestoiatiun,  iii.  189,  192;  let- 

'■  ters  of  Clarendon  to,  21G,  261, 7iote;  266. 

Ori'haxs'  Bill,  corrupt  conduct  of  Speaker 
Trevor  respecting,  iv.  55. 

Orsini,  plot  of,  against  Louis  Napoleon, 
viii.  202. 

OsBALDiSTON,  Lambert,  sentence  on,  for 
an  involuntary  crime,  ii.  499. 

Osborne,  Sir  Thomas,  gee  Danby. 

Osgodebey,  Adam  de,  receives  the  Great 
Seal  from  Edward  I.,  i.  183;  bearer  of 
tiie  Seal  to  Windsor,  193;  temporary 
Keeper,  195,  19G. 

Osmond,  Chancellor  under  William  I.,  L 
44. 

Otway.  attack  on  Lord  Shaftesbury  by, 
iii.  381. 

OvERBURT,  Sir  Thomas,  mm-der  of,  iL 
260,  261.  263. 

Owen,  Sir  John,  commission  given  to,  to 
supersede  Bishop  Williams,  ii.  509 ; 
revenge  of  Williams,  510. 

OxEXDEN,  Sir  George,  impeachment  of 
Lord  Macclesfield  moved  by,  iv.  537. 

Oxford,  John  of,  spy  on  Becket,  i.  91. 

,  Earl  of,  De  Vere,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth "s  partiality  to,  ii.  143. 

,  Earl  of  (Robert  Harley),  envious 

of  Somcrs,  iv.  149  ;  parliamentary 
privilege  maintained  by,  182  ;  re- 
nounces the  Whig  party,  203  ;  political 
dinner  parties  by,  305,  4GG,  note ; 
friendly  letter  to  Lord  Cowper,  312; 
retires  from  office,  'Mo;  overtures  to 
Lord  Cowper,  324,  325 ;  committed  to 
the  Tower,  353-355 ;  trial  and  acquittal, 
368 ;  popularity,  tribute  of  applause 
from  Pope,  370,  note;  stabbed  and 
created  a  peer,  461  ;  political  pro- 
jiensities,  469  ;  anxious  for  a  Protestant 
succession,  ib. ;  deserted  by  his  col- 
leagues, 477 ;  impeached,  486  ;  no 
tre.i.ionable  act  charged  against,  ib.; 
oppressive  natiu-c  of  i)rosfccution,  518, 
519. 

2   U   2 
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Oxford,  Council  of  Bishops  convened  at, 
i.  55;  Convention  of  Kstates  at,  59; 
famous  Provisions  of,  149 ;  Provisions 
of,  abrogated,  154  ;  Meiion  College  at, 
founded,  165 ;  adulation  of  Wolsey, 
458  ;  statistics  remodelled  by  Wolsey, 
471 ;  iMeeting  of  the  Mad  Parliament 
at,  149  ;  head-quarters  of  Ciiarles  I., 
iii.  138  ;  Parliament  summoned  to, 
141 ;  attempt  to  establish  popery  in, 
567;  declares  against  James  II.,  iv. 
266. 

Circuit,   anecdotes   of,    iii.    49, 

note;  iy.'d6,note;  vii.  62,  note;  a  man 
hanged  on,  by  mistake,  vii.  239. 


Pack,  Alderman,  proposes  in  Parliament 
to  give  tiie  Crown  to  Cromwell,  iii.  63. 

Padi"a,  University  of,  opinion  expressed 
by.  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Catherine,  i.  551. 

Paget,  Lord,  1553,  receives  the  Great 
Seal  fiom  Godeiich,  ii.  37. 

,  coudenmed  for  publishing  a  libel, 

ii.  151. 

Paine,  blasphemous  works  by,  prosecu- 
tions to  suppress,  vi.  456. 

Pains  and  Penalties  Bill  introduced,  vii. 
367  ;  debated,  withdrawn,  373-377  ; 
viii.  808-321. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  supports  a  bill  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  viii.  199. 

Palliser,  Sir  Hugh,  accusation  brought 
against  Keppel  by.  399 ;  burnt  in 
ethgy,  401. 

Palmer,  Mr.,  acts  with  Kich  and  South- 
well in  depriving  Sir  T.  More  of  his 
books,  i.  573  ;  evidence  on  the  trial  of 
Sir  T.  More,  578. 

,  Rev.  T.  Fyshe,   transported   by 

Court  of  Justiciary,  vi.  264. 

-,  Sir  Jetfrcy,  pi-opo.sed  as  a  fittinj; 


Chancellor  at  tlio  Kestoration,  iii. 
189  ;  conduct  of.  during  tlie  Common- 
wealth, ib. ;  Attorney-General,  190  ; 
liigh  reputation  of,  307  ;  infirm  health 
at  Restoration,  385;  death  of,  390; 
Attorney- G en  ral  to  Charles  II.,  438. 
-,  Sir  Thomas,  bitrayed  Somerset's 


plot  to  Warwick,  ii.  25. 
Paljierston,  Lord,  proposed  for  office, 
viii.  158 ;  Prime  Mini.>ter,  190 ;  ap- 
parent .strcngtli  of  his  government. 
202  ;  fall,  ih. ;  contrasted  by  Brougham 
with  Lord  Ashburton,  52!> ;  liis  go- 
vernment   supported    by    Brougham, 

Ool. 

Panui  Li'ii,  his  share  in  the  humiliation 
of  King  John,  i.  125. 


Pasmure,  Lord,  facetious  note  from,  vi. 
387. 

Par,  Queen  Catherine,  marriage  with 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  629;  favours  the  Re- 
formation, 637,  640;  impeachment 
ordered  against,  643 ;  saved  by  judi- 
cious conversation,  644 ;  hasty  fourtlr 
marriage,  ii.  16. 

'  Paradise  Lost,'  edition  of,  published  by 
Somers,  iv.  177. 

Parai'herxalia,  important  judgment  of 
Lord  Macclesfield  respecting,  iv.  527. 

Pardons,  King's  power  of  granting, 
treated  by  Lord  Nottingham,  iii.  423. 

Paris,  polite  acquirements  taught  in  the  ' 
schools  of,  dm'ing  the  Norman  period^ 
i.  63 ;  ma.ssacres  in,  vi.  224,  253. 

Park,  Justice  J.  Allan,  intimacy  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  v.  616 ;  jocose  verses 
on,  686. 

Parke,  Baron,  report  of  Brougham  given 
by,  1836,  viii.  378 ;  opinion  of,  otr 
OConnell's  indictment,  530. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  place  of,  in  Eliza- 
beth's favour,  ii.  85. 

,  Thomas,  see  Macclesfield. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  tried  for  partici- 
pation in  the  assassination  plot,  iv. 
270. 

Parliament,  the  Mad,  meeting  of,  i.  149  ,•" 
first  constitutional  summoned,  153, 154; 
reforming,  at  Marlbridge,  158,  159; 
investigation  into  practices  of  bribery; 
173 ;  first  separation  into  two  houses, 
219;  influence  of,  under  the  Planbigc- 
nets,  ib. ;  powers  of,  still  undefined  ia 
1373,  267.  2C>S ;  meeting  of  the  Good, 
under  Edward  III.,  269,  270;  first 
impeachment  in,  274 ;  Lack-learning,- 
314 ;  interference  in  adjusting  the  ad- 
ministration of  Chancery,  325-328;  of 
the  Bats,  reconoilin<j:  the  dift'en.'nces  oP 
Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  338; 
judgment  defining  privileges  of,  376  r 
duration  of.  in  i  arly  times,  394 ;  loss  of 
power  aTul  independence  under  Henry 
VII..  429 ;  first  long  dissolution  of,  624 ; 
of  Westminster,  1290 ;  question  of  pfivi- 
lege,  ii.  76;  coercive  measures  applied" 
to,  79 ;  tone  observed  towards,  imder 
the  Tudors,  103;  vindicates  the  per- 
fect fi-eedom  of  elections,  242,  243; 
unconslitutiiinaily  dissolved,  250;  his- 
tory of  Charles  I.'s  third,  362-367;  the 
Long,  meeting  of,  500;  question  of" 
privilege,  528;  a  new  Great  Seal 
made  by  authority  of,  iii.  6,  7;  assent 
of  the  House  ol  Lords,  9  ;  dissolution  of 
the  "  Long,"  52,  .'■5;  meeting  of  Bare- 
bones,  53:  second  of  Cromwell,  57  r 
third  of  Cromwell,  62;  question  of 
jirivilego  under  the  Connnonwealth^ 
Ci'i;  the  "  Long  ■' restored,  7L  72  ;  con- 
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vt  iitifin  rec;illing  Chsirlcs  II.,  declared 
R,  1^>7  ;  Bill  for  Kiforin  in  elections  to, 
viii.  74  ;  sudilou  di.siolutioii  of,  75;  of 
1835,  King's  .spLCcli,  t)G;  Ktforni  agi- 
tated by  Brougliain,  3(;2,  3(J3 ;  1832, 
dissolution  of  tiie  hist  un reformed,  411 ; 
ilrst  royal  speech  in  the  lieforined,  41G ; 
new  Houses  of,  discussed,  53S. 

Paunell,  Sir  Henry,  his  motion,  over- 
throwing Wellington's  Administration, 
viii.  370. 

Paunyn(;e,  Sir  Eobert,  common  lawyer, 
1841,  his  career,  i.  '244;  appointed 
Chancellor,  ib. ;  presides  in  Parliament, 
245,  24G ;  sudden  death,  24G. 

Paur,  Dr.,  notice  of  Lord  Thurlow  by,  v. 
G77 ;  eulogj'  on  the  Armatii,  vi.  G25 ; 
last  letter  of  Lord  Erskine  to,  vi.  GG6; 
anecdotes,  GG7,  note;  vii.  124,  jiote. 

Parties,  High  and  Low  Church,  feuds 
between,  iv.  293,  294,  note;  an  im- 
partial history  of,  by  Lord  Cowper, 
347. 

Paktition  Treaties  of  William  III.,  140- 
14G. 

Pauvise  at  St.  Paul's,  place  r&^orted  to 
by  Sorjeants-at-Tiaw  and  Councillors 
for  meeting  their  clients,  i.  163,  note ; 
described  by  Chaucer,  iii.  31. 

Pascal,  Pope,  definition  of  priests  by,  i. 
52. 

Passive  Obedience  Test  Bill  proposed 
by  Ministers  of  Charles  II.,  iii.  326, 
402. 

Passport  system  established  in  England 
for  aliens,  vi.  223. 

Patteson,  Rt.  Plon.  Sir  J.,  notes  b}-,  to 
Saunder's  Eeports,  the  best  exposition 
of  the  Common  Law,  i.  1G2,  note  ;  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
393,  note. 

Pattisox,  fool  to  Sir  T.  More,  transferred 
to  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  i.  557, 
5.58. 

PatVs  Case,  iv.  249. 

Pail,  '  Encyclopsedia  of  French  History ' 
by,  extracts  from,  i.  5,  note. 

Paul  III.  (Pope),  fatjil  present  from,  to 
Bishop  Fisher,  i.  GOG. 

IV.,    Pope,   his    temper    towards 

England,  ii.  32. 

Pailet,  Sir  Amyas,  affront  offered  to 
Wolscy  by,  i.  444 ;  retaliation,  445. 

Paynk,  J.  W.,  corresiTondence  with  Lord 
Loughborough  during  first  illness  of 
George  III.,  vi.  188-192. 

,    Lady,   memorable    couplet    ad- 

dressctl  to,  by  Lord  Erskine,  vi.  G8G. 

Peacham,  prosecution  of,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  right,  ii.  352-354 ;  his  death, 
355. 

Peacock.  Bishop  of  Chichester,  punish- 
ment of,  for  heterodoxy,  i.  362. 


Pi:ai!ce  Zachauv,  promotion  of,  iv.  5G3, 
5G4. 

Pecqikiki,  Treaty  of,  between  Louis  XI. 
and  Edward  IV.,  i.  395. 

Pedigree  causes,  evidence  admitted  in, 
vi.  573. 

Peel,  Sir  R.  (first  Baronet),  Free  Trade 
with  Irel  in(l  o[)posed  by,  v.  32G. 

(the  Prime  ^linister),  constitu- 
tional doctrines  laid  down  by,  vii.  216, 
note ;  Secretary  for  Ireland,  29G ;  for 
the  Home  Department,  389 ;  on  Lord 
Eldon  as  Equity  Judge,  407 ;  Dis- 
senters' Cl.apel  Bill  passed  by,  435, 
note ;  correspondence  with  Lord  Eldon, 
441-4G4;  refonus  the  Criminal  Law, 
441,  468;  rivalry  witli  Canning,  458- 
4G4 ;  prophecy  of  Lord  Eldon  respect- 
ing, 468;  valedictory  harangue,  4G8; 
again  Secretary  of  State,  481 ;  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  inti'oduced  by,  499; 
ejected  from  representation  of  Oxford, 
501;  Prime  Minister,  585,  586;  his 
estimate  of  Eldon  and  of  Lyndhurst, 
viii.  57,  58;  courtesy  towards  Lord 
Campbell,  G7 ;  refuses  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration to  carry  the  Reform  Bill, 
83 ;  policy  of,  in  1832,  88,  89 ;  Prime 
Minister,  94 ;  discordant  elements  of 
his  new  administration,  95,  96;  resigns, 
99,  100;  supports  municipal  reform, 
102,  103,  108;  abortive  attempt  to 
form  a  ministry,  124,  125 ;  Prime 
Minister,  1841 ;  policy,  convictions  of, 
132,  133;  apparent  strength  of  his 
government,  154 ;  speech  in  favour  of 
repealing  the  Com  Laws,  158 ;  Bill 
carried,  his  resignation,  161 ;  indigna- 
tion of,  at  a  proposal  for  coalition,  165  ; 
mutual  dislike  between  Lyndhurst  and, 
166  ;  error  at  the  commencement  of  liis 
administration,  1834,  4G3;  mismanage- 
ment of  tlie  ilinisterial  Crisis  of  1839, 
496;  maintains  "privilege"  in  the 
question  of  criminatory  publications, 
513 ;  decisive  motion  of,  against  the 
Melbourne  Administration,  517;  false 
anticipation  of  his  policy,  518,  519 ; 
measures  of,  526;  prosperity  of  his 
government,  528,  529 ;  his  great  diffi- 
culty, 530 ;  supremacy  of,  537 ;  estimate 
of  his  reputation,  543,  note ;  his  resig- 
nation, 544. 

Peerage,  privileges  of,  asserted  to  Edward 
III.,  i.  239,  note;  privilege  of,  abolished, 
ii.  38  ;  coiurse  of  making  out  patent  of, 
iv.  12G,  note;  Bill  of  Lord  Sunder- 
land, 395 ;  enervatmg  infiuence  of 
hereditary,  v.  465,  note;  jiower  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  a  life,  considered,  vii. 
683,  note. 

Peers,  arrangements  for  the  trial  of,  in 
charges  of  treason  or  felony,  i.  18,  iv. 
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538;  spiritual,  right  of  sitting  in  Par- 
liament originally  forced  on,  i.  83, 
note;  lists  of  lay  and  spiritual,  sum- 
moned to  the  early  parliaments,  13G, 
note;  early  mode  of  signing,  ii.  269, 
note;  rights  and  privileges  when 
created,  604;  House  of,  summoned  by 
Cromwell,  iii.  64,  65;  recognition  of, 
refused  by  the  Commons,  66,  67; 
created  in  one  day,  iv.  214,  note ;  in- 
terference of  at  elections,  v.  18,  note ; 
creation  of,  by  statute,  unconstitu- 
tional, 337,  338  ;  improvident  creation 
of  legal,  censured,  vii.  337;  refusal 
of  William  IV.  to  create,  viii.  81 ;  ques- 
tion of  creating,  for  life,  192 ;  to  pass 
the  Refoi-m  Bill,  410. 

Pelhaji,  Hem-y,  Prime  Minister,  cha- 
racter and  qualifications,  v.  90  ;  sudden 
death,  127. 

Pellew,  Dean,  Memoirs  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  by,  vi.  418. 

Pejiberton,  Chief  Justice,  imprisoned  for 
breach  of  privilege,  iii.  329  ;  a  tool  of 
Charles  II.'s  Ministry,  369;  factious 
boast  of,  398,  note ;  behaviour'  on  Lord 
Ptussell's  trial,  532. 

Pejibroke,  Countess  of,  Anne,  heiress  of 
Brougham  Castle,  viii.  216. 

,  Earl  of,  Protector  in  Henry 

in.'s  minority,  i.  129. 

-,  1553,  declares  himself 


in  fixvour  of  Queen  ]Mary,  ii.  37. 

1649,    yields    prece- 


dence to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  iii.  47. 

-,  1682,  tried  for  murder, 


iii.  415 ;  1689,  arguments  of,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  James's  abdication,  iv.  27,  28. 

Pexal  code,  severity  of,  objected  to  by 
Sir  T.  More,  i.  589;  by  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh,  ih. ;  debates  on  the  relax- 
ation of,  vii.  238,  268. 

Penen'den  Heath,  celebrated  trial  held 
on,  before  Godfrey,  Chief  Justiciar,  i. 
42,  note. 

Pengelly,  Serjeant,  active  enmity  of,  on 
Lord  Macclesfield's  impeachment,  iv. 
538. 

Penny  Postage,  established,  viii.  125. 

Pensam,  Mr.,  anecdotes  of  Erskine  re- 
lated by,  vi.  388  ;  of  Lord  Eldon,  712. 

Pension  List,  abuses  of,  a  subject  for 
popular  declamationduriiig  many  3Tars, 
vi.  132;  remark  of  Colonel  Barre  on, 
133,  note;  discussions  on,  in  1834,  viii. 
426. 

Pepy-s,  see  Cottcnham. 

,  describes  the  Court  of  Charles  IL 

in  1663,  iii.  216,  217;  on  a  debate  on 
.supi)lii\s,  223;  his  praise  of  I/>rd  Cla- 
rendon's fluency,  265 ;  of  Finch's  elo- 
quence, 389. 


Perceval,  Right  Hon.  Sjjencer,  proposaP. 
for  granting  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to, 
for  life  rejected  by  Parliament,  vi. 
603  ;  consulted  by  Princess  of  Wales, 
vii.  202 ;  Catholic  Emancipation  op- 
posed by,  204  ;  '  The  Book'  edited  and. 
printed  by,  211  ;  Prime  Minister,  233 ; 
annoiuices  the  permanent  incapacity 
of  the  King,  275  ;  assassinated,  286. 

Perigord,  Comte  de,  v.  Boulanger,  deci- 
sion in,  vi.  239,  240 ;  a  leader  in  the 
House,  viii.  263  ;  death  of,  268. 

Perpetuities,  Case  of,  ii.  314. 

Perrin,  Baron,  anecdote  of,  v.  197,  note. 

Perrot,  Sir  John,  his  jealousy  of  Sir, 
Christopher  Hatton,  ii.  141  ;  Lord 
Deputy  of  Leland.  1592,  trial  of,  183 ; 
sentence  commuted,  187, 188;  alterca- 
tion with  the  Attorney-General,  201, 
202. 

Perry,  Mr.,  proprietor  of  the  '  Morning 
Chronicle,'  infonnation  filed  against, 
vi.  463. 

Pershore  Abbey,  Saxon  charter  to,  still, 
extant,  i.  37,  note. 

Peter  of  Savoy,  grant  of  land  to,  by" 
Queen  Eleanor,  i.  142. 

Peter's  Pence,  first  establishment  of,  ia 
England,  i.  33 ;  payment  of,  suspendedi 
by  Henry  IL,  88. 

Peterborough,  Lord,  tlianks  of  Parlia- 
ment given  to,  iv.  460. 

Petition  of  Right,  ii.  531,  565,  566. 

and  Advice,  Cromwell's,  ques- 
tioned, iii.  6G,  67. 

Petitioners  and  Abhorrers,  iii.  459. 

Petitions  in  Chancery,  nature  of,  i.  8,  9, 

Petrarch,  his  friendship  for  Chancellor 
de  Bury,  i.  222. 

Petke,  Father,  moderates  the  zeal  of 
James  IL,  iii.  568. 

,  Secretary,  abandons  the  Proteetoi?' 

Somerset,  i.  657. 

PETTY-B.\Ct  Office,  its  origin,  i.  7. 

Pheasant,  Serjeant,  pitiful  conduct  of, 
iii.  102. 

Philip,  Augustus,  crime  imputed  tq« 
Richard  I.  by,  i.  116.  117. 

,  Chancellor  to  Stephen,  i.  61. 

II.  of  Spain,  Mary  declares  her' 

preference   fur,    ii.   61 ;    marriage   of,, 
celebrated,  62. 

Philips,  Ambrose,  lines  of,  in  praise  of 
Lord  Cowper,  iv.  299 ;  his  praise 
of  Lord  Cowper,  415. 

,  J.,  patronized  by  Lord  Harcourli 

iv.  493. 

-,  Sir  Robert,  imprisoned  at  dis- 


solution of  the  Parliament  of  1521,  ii. 
474  ;    demands  enquiry   into  Bacon's 
Administration,  399. 
■  PniLoniBLON,'  i.  220,  221,  224 ;  cxlmcts 
from,  225-229, 
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Piui.roTTS,  IJi.sliop  of  Exeter,  iiaiuphlct 
against  Catliolic.  Kmancipatioii  hy,  viii. 
48;  bill  (limouiiocd  by,  152;  '.li-scusscs 
a  judgment  of  Brougliain,  oG'i,  imIc. 

Piiiri'S,  Sir  OnistaiitiTie,  Lord  Cliancellor 
of  Ireland,  iv.  IIU,  notv ;  counsel  for 
Lord  Wintoii,  ih 

'  PiKENix,'  Sunday  ])a])er,  injunction  filed 
against  respecting  '  TIk;  Hook,'  vii.  213. 

PiCAiU),  Richard,  committed  to  the  Mar- 
slialsea  by  Queen  Eleanor,  i.  144. 

Piccadilly  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  iii. 
125. 

Pierce,  Alice,  audacious  interference  of, 
i.  269 ;  ascendancy  of,  271 ,  banish- 
ment, 277. 

PiGOTT,  Sir  A.,  enmity  of  Erskiue  to,  vi. 
42(j,  note;  Attorney-General,  address 
to  Erskino  by,  594. 

,  Sir  C,  sarcastic  speech  by,  on 

the  Scots,  ii.  244,  note. 

PiLKiNGTON  and  others,  trial  of,  iv.  84, 
85. 

PiLLANS,  Professor,  recollections  of  Ijord 
Brougham,  viii.  225,  220. 

PiLLOKY,  latest  sentences  to,  iv.  445, 

Pindar,  Peter,  judgment  on,  in  Cliancery, 
vii.  G56-G58. 

PiNKXEY,  Mr.,  American  Minister,  vi. 
G1(J,  G17. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  \V.,  on  Western  Circuit, 
v.  548  ;  deserts  the  Bar  for  politics,  554 ; 
Prime  Minister,  5G5 ;  dissolution  pro- 
posed, 568 ;  course  taken  by,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Regency,  58G;  enmity  of 
Thurlow  to,  GOO,  631 ;  death,  G37  ;  re- 
mark on,  652 ;  polic}'  towards  Russia 
appreciated  by  posterity,  vi.  21G,  217 ; 
subsidies  to  Continental  sovereigns  op- 
posed by,  252 ;  autiieutic  causes  of  dis- 
missal in  1801,  296  ;  carries  imion  with 
Ireland,  293-295;  proposes  Catholic 
Emancipation,  307 ;  dreaded  by  Er- 
skine,  416,417;  attacked  by  Erskine, 
422  ;  India  Bill  of,  424 ;  Parliamentary 
Reform  opj)osed  by,  452,  453 ;  splendid 
speccli  on  foreign  politics,  501  ;  incon- 
sistencies, 503 ;  counsel  in  a  libel  cause, 
519,  »o<e;  thanks  voted  to,  by  Parlia- 
ment, 540 ;  last  Ministry,  550 ;  Adam 
Smith  studied  by,  623;  my.sterious 
abandonment  of  Hastings,  vii.  80; 
Libel  Bill  supported  by,  104 ;  in  oppo- 
sition, 166 ;  letters  to  Lord  Eldon,  167- 
179;  deatii,  187. 

Place  Bill  vetoed  by  William  HI.,  iv. 

123. 
Plantagenets,  relations  between  Parlia- 
ment and,  i.  219. 
Player,  Sir  T.,  noted  saying  of,  iii.  339. 
'  Pleader's  Guide.'  .see  Anstey. 
Pleaders,  Special,  Tutor's   pedigree,  v. 
490.  note. 


'  Plowden's  Commentaries,'  its  value,  ii, 
23G. 

Plumer,  Sir  T.,  book  in  defence  of  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  composed  by,  vii.  202, 
note ;  .\ttf)rney-(jeneral,  300 ;  Vice- 
Chaucellor  and  ]\Iaster  of  the  Rolls, 
303 ;  judgments  of  liigh  autliority,  304  ; 
professional  dinners  given  by,  709, 
note. 

Plunket,  Lord,  speech  in  favour  of  fran- 
chise to  English  Catholics,  vii.  420. 

Plinkett,  Arclibishop,  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, iniquitous  trial  of,  iii.  528. 

PuicTiERS,  battle  of,  i.  254. 

Poker  Club,  established  in  Edinburgh, 
vi.  29;  in  London,  55. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Legate,  ii.  63 ;  his 
public  entry  into  London,  G4  ;  opinion 
of,  on  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  05 ; 
objections  to  promoting  him  to  the 
Chancellorship,  72  ;  death  of,  81. 

,  Michael  de  la.  Chancellor,  i.  287 ; 

speech  to  Parliament,  ib. ;  accused  of 
accepting  bribes,  acquitted,  created 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  288;  altercation  with 
Bishop  of  Ely,  288,  289 ;  proceedings 
against  him,  290 ;  removed,  291 ;  im- 
peachment, ih.;  defence,  292;  exile, 
death,  202,  293. 

,  William  de  la,  see  Suffolk. 

PoLiTiAN,  literary  relation  of,  to  England, 
i.  510. 

'  Political  Philosoi^hy '  of  Lord 
Brougham,  question  of  creating  Peers 
di.scussed,  viii.  410 ;  ill  success  of, 
493. 

PoLiTo's  case,  vi.  695,  69G. 

I'oi.KEMMET,  Lord,  made  a  Judge,  vi.  48. 

IV)LL-TAX,  nature  and  unpopularity  of,  i. 
281. 

Pollexfex,  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  indefensible  behaviour  during 
tlie  Bloody  Assize,  iii.  555,  ?jo<e ;  eon- 
duct  on  Lord  Preston's  trial,  iv.  103- 
105. 

Pollock,  Ciiief  Baron,  conduct  as  Attor- 
ney-General, vii.  126. 

PoLYDORE  Vhgil,  erroneous  date  given 
by,  of  the  institution  of  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  i.  38. 

PoxsoNBV,  George,  position  of,  in  the 
House,  viii.  202. 

PoNTiGNY,  residence  of  Beckct,  i.  87 ; 
Langton's  residence,  124. 

Poor  Law,  the,  of  Elizibcth,  ii.  227; 
Bill  for  amendment  of  the,  viii.  92; 
amendment  of,  passed  1S34,  439. 

Pope,  Alex.,  verses  on  the  Baldrick,  i. 
45,  note;  tribute  to  Lord  Oxford,  iv. 
370,  note;  a  witness  for  Atterhury, 
404,  note ;  on  the  double  tax  levied 
from  papists,  400,  note ;  complimentary 
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verses  on  Lords  Cowper  and  Talbot, 
416,  684;  error  rtspccting  De  Foe, 
444;  injunction  against  Curie,  v.  55; 
lampoons,  76 ;  intimacy  with  Earl 
Batlnirst.  439. 

Pope,  His  Holiness  the.  a  ship  belonging 
to,  seized,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  and 
restored  by  decision  of  Star  Chamber, 
i.  520 ;  diplomatic  intercourse  legalised 
by  statute,  iii.  563,  note. 

,   Sir  Thomas,   announces   to   More 

the  hour  of  his  death,  i.  582 ;  last  in- 
terview with  Sir  Thomas  More,  ih. ; 
Secretary,  executor  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley,\;31,  632. 

Poi'HAJi,  Solicitor-General,  chosen 
Speaker  to  the  Parliament  of  1582,  ii. 
124 ;  Chief  Justice,  imprisoned  in  re- 
pressing the  revolt  of  Essex,  217,  221. 

Popish  Plot,  the,  iii.  339. 

PoRTEis,  Bishop,  encomium  on  Lord 
Erskino's  exposition  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, vi.  509,  note. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  vacillating  conduct 
in  1792,  vi.  225 ;  accepts  ofBce  under 
Mr.  Pitt,  231 ;  letters  to  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 274,  7iote ;  Prime  IMinister, 
age  and  incapacity,  vii.  217 ;  resigns, 
224;  death,  234. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  political  in- 
fluence of,  iii.  515. 

Postage,  uniform  rate  of,  established, 
viii.  125. 

Postnati,  case  of,  decided,  ii.  245. 

Potato  Famine,  tlie,  political  con- 
sequences of,  viii.  539. 

Pound,  Mr.,  cruel  sentence  of  the  Star 
Chamber  against,  ii.  274. 

Powell,  Justice,  protest  of,  against  the 
trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  iv.  86. 

Powis,  Justice  Littleton,  blameless  cha- 
racter, v.  349,  note ;  lengthened  services 
as  Judge,  634. 

,   Sir   Tiiomas,    Justice  of  King's 

Bench,  a  man  of  abilities — removal 
from  office  urged  by  Lord  Cowper,  v. 
349,  note. 

PowLE,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  sudden 
death  of,  iv.  51. 

"  Pr.emuxire  "  abolished,  viii.  152. 

Pr.\tt,  Sir  John,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  iv.  552 ;  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  v.  229. 

Prelates,  not  being  noble  in  blood, 
triable  for  felony  by  a  jury,  i.  239, 
note. 

PREsnvTERiAxisM  votcd  by  Parliament  to 
be  the  establislied  religion  of  England, 
iii.  184 ;  advocated  by  Earls  of  IMan- 
chester  and  Bedford,  188;  its  suppres- 
sion in  England  prepared,  197,  205 ; 
established  in  Scotland,  iv.  99. 

Press,  declared  free,  iv.  123 ;  Lord  Lynd- 


hurst's  estimate  of  the  importance  of, 
viii.   79,    80,   7iote;    newspaper.    Lord 
Brougham's   complaint   of,  472,  497 ; 
bills  for  the  protection  of,  framed  by 
Lord  Campbell,  531. 
Preston,  Lord,  trial  of,  for  high  treason, 
iv.  103-105;  pardon  p;ranted  to,  106; 
his    rights    acknowledged    b'^    Louis 
XIV.,  168. 
Pretender,  bis  thorough  knowledge  of 
English,  iv.  351  ;   Act  for  attainting 
sons  of,  V.  95. 
Pretorian  power.  Chancellor's,  i.  11,  12. 
Prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  bill 

for,  vi.  607. 
Price,  Baron,  on  the  right  of  a  father  to 
regulate  the  education  of  his  children, 
iv.  520 ;    well-known  integrity  of,  v. 
14,  note. 
Pride's  Purge,  iii.  33,  34. 
Prideaux,  ransom   paid  to  Jeffreys  by, 

iii.  553. 
Priest,  William,  case  of  duelling  of,  ii. 

253. 
Priestley,   Dr.,  Massachusets   petition, 

hearing  of,  described  by,  vi.  111. 
Primate  of  AH  England,  creation  of  the 

title,  i.  253. 
Printing,  art  of,  introduced  into  England, 

i.  403. 
Prisoners,  interrogation  of,  once  allowed 
in  England,  ii.  117;  bill  allowing  de- 
fence by  counsel,  ojiposed  by  all ,  the 
Judges,  iv.  119,  7wfe ;  accused  of  trea- 
son or  felony,  witnesses  on  behalf  of, 
first  allowed  to  be  sworn,  254,  255. 

'  Counsel  Bill,  viii.  116. 

Privilege,  Parliamentary,  of  the  peer- 
age, i.  239,  note;  warrant  of  com- 
mitment for  breach  of,  settled  by 
Lord  Campbell,  iii.  336,  note  :  gross 
abuse  of,  iv.  182,  note;  right  of  com- 
mitment for,  by  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  183 ;  difficulty  and  advan- 
tage of  defining  by  statute,  185,  note ; 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  in  questions 
of,  subject  to  decisions  of  courts  of  law, 
ih. ;  debate  on,  v.  400 ;  question  of,  in 
1771,  vii.  93  ;  question  of,  in  1840,  viii. 
128;  Lord  I^yndhurst's  treatment  of 
bre.iches  of.  157  ;  questions  of,  in  cases 
of  crlminatorj'  publication,  512-514. 
Privy  Council  fseat  in),  whether  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  Chancellor,  i.  16  ;  dis- 
tiiK'ti()n  between  Cidjinet  and,  esta- 
blished, iii.  191 ;  of  Scotland  abolished, 
iv.  194  ;  bill  to  abolish  the  Judicial 
Committee  of,  viii.  148. 
.Prorvn,  Chief  Baron,  counsel  for  Lord 
Macclesfield  on  his  impeachment,  iv. 
538  ;  incompetency  as  Judge,  v.  34. 
Procession  of  Wolsey  from  York  House 
to  Westminster  Hall,  i.  462. 
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Proclamation,  the  Koyal,  to  hu  equiva- 
lent  to  an  Act  of  I'urliament,  i.  GIL). 

Pkoclamati(jn.s,  hf^iblativc  nnal,  ille- 
gality of,  tletenaincd,  ii.  254,  255. 

PuoHiBiTiox.s  of  Chancery,  i.  13. 

*  Pkolegomexa  '  of  Lord  Nottingliarn,  iii. 
398. 

■"  PKorosmoN  to  bridle  tlie  impcrtineucy 
of  Parliaments,"  history  of,  ii.  537-538. 

Protectionists,  LyM<lliur.st'.'j  attempt  to 
fonn  a  coalition  with,  viii.  ltJ3-lti5. 

Protectorate,  changes  in  the  law  and 
administration  of  justice  under,  iii. 
88-94. 

Protestant  Association  riots,  vi.  137. 

Provisions  of  Oxford,  the,  i.  149  ;  lecon- 
fiiined,  153. 

Proxies  in  the  House  of  Lords,  origin  of, 
i.  199,  note. 

Prussia,  policy  of,  denounced,  viii.  191. 

Pr\'nne,  Mr.,  imprisoned  at  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  of  1521,  ii.  474  ;  his 
'  Histriomastix '  condemned  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  541;  liberated,  583  ;  treatise 
on  opening  the  Great  Seal,  iii.  7. 

PcBLiCATioN  of  Parliamentary  papers, 
freedom  of,  established,  viii.  129. 

Plckering,  Sir  John,  obstacles  to  his 
promotion,  ii.  182 ;  parentage,  183 ; 
Speaker,  184 ;  urges  Mary  of  Scot- 
land's execution,  185  ;  prosecutes 
Secretary  Davison,  18G;  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  ISS  ;  Lord  Keeper,  189 ; 
address  to  Parliament  by,  190  ;  deiith, 
character,  192-194. 

PiFFENDORF,  ou  Letters  of  Keprisal,  i.  210, 
note. 

Puisne  Judges,  appointment  of,  i.  19. 

PuLTENEY,  conduct  of,  on  the  dismissal 
of  Sir  E.  Walpole,  v.  85  ;  created  an 
earl,  86. 

,  Sir  William,  incidents  in  life 

of,  vi,  29 ;  47,  note. 

V.  Lord  Darlington,  important 

decision  in,  v.  530. 

PuNisHJiENT,  capital,  commuted  by  pe- 
cuniary mulcts  under  the  Norman 
dynasty,  i.  50. 

PuRBECK,  Viscount,  case  of.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's argument,  iii.  341,  342. 

PuRCELL  V.  jMcNamara,  account  of  the 
case,  vi.  5G5-571. 

Purchase,  imi>roper  conviction  of,  for 
treason,  iv.  321 ;  discreditable  prose- 
cution o£,  512. 

Puritans,  persecution  of,  by  Laud,  ii. 
541. 

Purveyance  abolished,  iii.  431. 

Py'm,  first  parliamentary  speaking  of,  ii. 
530 ;  exile  of,  prevented,  539 ;  com- 
mittal of,  600 ;  intrigue  with  Lady 
Carlisle.  608. 

-"Pyx,  trial  of  the,"  i.  19. 


Q. 

Quakers,  deputation  from,  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  viii.  189. 

Qualification,  parliamentary,  debate 
respecting,  iv.  132. 

Quarantine,  attempt  of  Lord  Cowper  to 
regulate,  iv.  398. 

'  Quarterly  Review,'  an  advocate  of  the 
Salic  Liiw,  viii.  119,  note;  attacks  ou 
Lord  Brougliam  in,  423. 

Quebec,  couijucst  of,  v.  145,  note. 

Qieensberry,  Duchess  of,  kindness  to 
Thurh.w,  v.  49G,  497. 

,  last  Duke  of,  amusing  de- 
scription by,  of  a  nonsuit  at  Nisi  Prius, 
V.  104,  note ;  facetious  legal  opinion 
given  to,  by  Erskine,  vi.  620. 

-,  leases,  decision  of  House  of 


Lords  on,  vii.  664. 
Quia  Emptores,  Statute  of,  i.  171. 
Quo  Warranto,  Statute  of,  i.  171. 

B. 

Rack,  punishment  of,  forbidden  by  com- 
mon law,  ii.  535,  note. 

Radcliffe,  Charles,  scandalous  execution 
of,  V.  108. 

Radicals,  ill  effect  of  their  unreasonable- 
ness, viii.  92  ;  honest  support  of  Whig 
Government,  125  ;  Penny  Postage 
carried  by,  126;  insatiable  demands 
of,  1834,  431 ;  their  persecution  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  479 ; 
1838,  turn  Opposition  to  ballot  against 
the  Whig  Ministers,  489. 

Ragman  Roll,  purport  of,  vi.  4. 

Raikes,  a  printer  of  Gloucester,  pro- 
ceedings against,  for  printing  parlia- 
mentary speeches,  iv.  631. 

Railway  Companies,  statute  for  allowing 
compensation  by  action  against,  for 
negligently  causing  death,  passed,  v. 
242,  note. 

Rainsfokd,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
decision  by,  as  to  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judges  in  cases  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege, iii.  336. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  criticism  of,  on  Sir 
John  Fortescue,  i.  378 ;  rivalry  of, 
with  Hatton,  ii.  155,  156;  pmmotion 
at  Court,  170;  conspiracy  of,  241 ;  sar- 
casm on  Bacon,  331 ;  trial  of,  in  1603, 
337,  note ;  execution,  386. 

Ramkissenseat    v.     Barker,    important 

decision  of  Lord  riardwicke  in,  v.  52. 
■RANULrHTS,  tee  Flambard. 

Rawley,  Lord  Bacon's  secretary,  fable 
authorised  by,  ii.  443. 

Eawlinson,  S'erjeant,  appomtel  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  iv.  3. 
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Kaymond,  Justice,  deputed  to  try  cases 

of  witchcraft,  iii.  457. 
,  Lord,'a  Commissioner  of  Great 

Seal,  iv.  536';  use  of  Englisli  in  law 

proceedings   opposed    by,    G42,    note; 

made  Chief  Justice  of  England,  654 ; 

sudden  death,  656. 

-,  second  Lord,  case  of,  iv.  667. 


Beading,  servility  of  Chief  Jiistice  North 
in  the  trial  of,  iii.  458. 

Eeal  property,  law  of,  defined,  ii.  314. 

Eebelliox  (Great),  History  of,  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  defects  and  value,  iii.  206 ; 
of  1715,  events  of,  iv.  357-359 ;  trial  of 
Peers  engaged  in,  361 ;  of  1745,  v.  98 ; 
battle  of  Culloden,  102  ;  trial  of  rebel 
Peers,  103;  of  Charles  Eadcliffe,  108  ; 
legislative  measmes  from,  111. 

PiECOiNAGE,  in  reign  of  William  III.,  iv. 
126. 

Eeconciliation,  Courts  of,  viii.  537,  538, 
note;  579. 

Eeeves,  John,  foolish  prosecution  of,  vi. 
499-501. 

Eeform  (Parliamentary)  Bill,  introduced, 
Parliament  dissolved  on,  viii.  74 ;  Lord 
Lyndliiu'sfs  speech  against,  76 ;  second 
reading  of,  78  ;  desperate  measure  pro- 
posed to  carry,  79  ;  true  character  and 
bearing  of,  81 ;  passed,  88  ;  dissatisfac- 
tion with,  92 ;  Brougham's  drawing  up 
of,  383 ;  difficulties  in  framing,  388 ; 
grand  crisis  nf,  391 ;  Parliament  pro- 
rogued, 395, 396 ;  rejected  by  the  Peers, 
399 ;  a  second  introduced,  proposed 
policy  of  the  Peers,  405 ;  actual  com- 
promise, 409 ;  final  triumph  of,  410 ; 
not  a  imiversal  panacea,  415; 

Eefokmatiox,  English,  the  work  of  legis- 
lation, ii.  38  ;  eliange  produced  by,  in 
the  ordering  of  Bishops'  households,  71 . 

'  Eefutation  of  the  Lutherans,'  work  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  i.  531. 

Eegency  Bills,  Eoyal  assent  to,  i.  23,  24, 
note  ;  debates,  v.  120,  331,  585  ;  vi.  195, 
196 ;  vii.  262 ;  of  1830,  vii.  522 ;  Bill 
of  Lord  Ljnidhurst,  viii.  68,  69. 

Eegicide.s,  trials  of,  iii.  19."). 

Eeginald,  Abbot  of  Walden,  Chancellor 
in  troublous  times,  i.  61. 

,  Prior  of  jNIontague,  Chancellor 

to  Henry  I.,  i.  57. 

Eegistration  of  deeds,  bill  for,  viii.  182. 

Eegilation  of  charities,  bill  for,  factious 

opposition  to,  viii.  541,  542. 
EEmr.ALDvs,  Cliancellor  to  Edward  the 

Confessor,  i.  38. 
"  Eemonstrance,"  the,  opposition  of  Hyde 

to,  iii.  131. 
EErouT,  tiie,  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee for  securing  libertv,  1688,  iv. 
95,  96. 
EEi'onTs,  Sir  Edward  Coke's,  ii.  23G. 


Eephesentattve    system     of    England, 

earliest  date  of,  i.  155,  not^. 
Eeprisal,  letters  of,  considered  a  private 
remedy  by  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  i. 
210,  note. 
Eeqvests,  Court  of,  its  history,  ii.  235, 236. 
Eeresby,  Sii'  John,  complaint  of  the  Mayor 
of  London  to,  iii.  538,  note  ;  accoimt  of 
a  dinner  at  Lord  Jeffi'eys',  599. 
Eesignatiox  Bonds  declared  illegal,  v. 

529. 
Eestoration,  the,  Whitelock's  scheme  to 
bring  about,  iii.  77 ;  of  the  Stuarts,  88. 
Eetainers,    special,    professional    rules 

respecting,  vi.  426,  note. 
Eevenue  appropriated  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, iv.  100. 
Eeversal,  of  its  own  recorded  judgments, 
unconstitutional  in  any  Court,  viii.  401. 
Eevolt;tion  of  1688,  principles  of  respon- 
sible government  established  by,  i.  26 ; 
facts    which    precipitated,   356,   note ; 
completion  of,  iv.  1 ;  of  France,  vi.  252- 
254;  of  1830,  vii.  526. 
Eeyxolds,  Walter,  tutor  to  Edward  II., 
Chancellor,  i.  195;  Lord  Keeper,  196; 
Archbishop   of  Canterbury,    197 ;    re- 
signs  the  Great  Seal ;  his  interested, 
ungrateful  conduct,  198. 

,  comic  writer,  his  recollections 

of  Lord  Erskine,  vi.  387. 
EiCH,  Lord,  Solicitor-General,  infamous 
part  taken  by,  in  IMore's  trial,  i.  574, 
576-578 ;  in  Bishop  Fisher's  trial,  604- 
606;  elected  Speaker  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1537, 612,  613 ;  created  a  Baron, 
653 ;  parentage,  ii.  9 ;  infamous  cha- 
racter, 10 ;  Speaker,  fulsome  flattery, 
11 ;  created  an  English  Peer,  12 ;  Chan- 
cellor, 13,  14 ;  arbitrary  decrees  re- 
pealed by,  15;  zeal  against  Popery, 
16;  promotes  the  legalised  mm-dcr  of 
Lord  Seymour,  17-19  ;  deserts  Somerset, 
20 ;  directs  the  proceedings  against  him, 
21,  22 ;  visits  Princi  ss  Mary,  23 ;  re- 
signs office,  26,  27 ;  dtath, descendants, 
27  ;  exercises  legislative  power,  39. 
Richard  L,  his  reign,  the  commencement 
of  records  still  extant,  i.  40  ;  affianced 
to  the  King  of  Arragon's  daughter, 
73;  remorse  of,  107;  his  choice  of  a 
Chancellor,  embarkation  for  the  Holy 
Land,  lOS,  109;  measures  of,  against 
Longchamp.  110  ;  captivity,  115:  uego- 
ciations  with  Longchamp,  ih. ;  return 
to  England,  parliament  held  by,  116; 
accusation  against  falsely  disproved, 
117;  killed  before  Chains,  119;  mari- 
time code  of,  119,  120. 

II.,  proclaimed  King,  i.  276; 

ministers  of.  nominated  by  Parliament, 
277 ;  rebellion  provoked  by  taxation, 
281,  282 ;  lirst  arbitrary  acts  of,  284 ; 
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bills  against  heretics,  28G ;  contention 
of,  with  Parliaoieut,  290 ;  temi)orarily 
deposeil,  '293  ;  resumes  the  royal  power, 
294;  contiscates  Boiingbroke's  heri- 
tage, 302;  deposed,  304,  305;  death, 
307. 

Richard  ni.,  exploits  as  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, i.  389 ;  attempt  of,  to  invalidate 
Edward's  miirriage,  3'JO;  claims  the 
Protectorship,  401 ;  seizes  the  royal 
power,  appoints  a  Chancellor,  405 ; 
letter  of,  demanding  the  Great  Seal, 
406;  reforms  in  legislation  propose<l 
by,  407;  dethroned,  411;  English  life 
of,  424. 

,  Abbot  of  Evesham,  temporary 

Chanctllor,  i,  135. 

,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  associated  in 

Regency  with  Queen  Eleanor,  i.  140. 

Richai{DS<jx,  ilr.,  anecdote  of  Lord 
Brougham  by,  viii.  225. 

Richmond,  Diike  of,  1UG7,  marriage  of 
"  la  belle  Stuart "  and,  iii.  229. 

,  resents  Lord  Lynd- 

hursts  interpretation  of  his  caU  to 
"  Order,"  viii.  75 ;  factious  opposition 
to  Lyndhurst,  IGO. 

,  Earl  of,  see  Henry  VII. 

-,  Fitzroy,  under  the  tu- 


torshij)  of  Wolsey,  i.  470. 

Margaret,  Countess  of,  influ- 


ence  of,   on   Henry   VIII.,   i.  431 ;  in 
favour  of  his  first  marriage,  432. 

Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  sermon  before 
the  Parliament  preached  by,  ii.  30. 

RiGBY,  speech  of,  against  the  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  ii.  588. 

Right,  Petitions  of,  course  of  proceeding 
in,  ii.  531. 

Rings  distributed  bv  new  Sergeants,  is. 
213. 

Riot  Act  passed,  iv.  359. 

Ripox,  Earl  of,  Prime  Minister,  vii.  470 ; 
resigns,  479.     .See  Goderich. 

RrvALLis,  Peter  de.  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  under  Henry  III.,  i.  139. 

RoBEKT,  Duke  of  Normandy,  abortive  at- 
tempt by  the  Barons  in  favour  of,  i. 
47  ;  Flambard  entertained  by,  51 ;  in- 
vasion of  England  by,  52. 

RoBEnTSOX,  Principal,  Dr.  William,  kind- 
ness of  to  Wedderbuni,  vi.  7  ;  stops  the 
prosecution  of  David  Hume,  2G ;  his 
religious  opinions,  influence  of  on 
Brougham,  viii.  243. 

Roches,  Peter  des,  »ee  IJupibus. 

Rochester,  claimed  by  Becket,  i.  81. 

,  Earl  of,  Wdniot,  as  Trea.sure'r, 

contests  the  Lord  Chancellor's  pension, 
iii.  4l;.s,  4U9. 

Lawrence  Hyde,  tii- 


bute  of  Dryden  to,  271  ;  resigns  office 
uuder  James  II.,  5G2. 


RoCHFOiiD,  Lady,  implicated  in  Queen 
Catherine  Howard's  guilt,  i.  527. 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of.  Prime  Minister, 
V.  203 ;  tiirned  out.  209. 

RoDEX,  Lord,  opj)osition  of,  to  the  Foreign 
Intercourse  Bill,  viii.  189. 

Rodney,  Lord,  memorable  victorj',  v. 
552. 

Roebuck,  John  Arthur,  3I.P.,  his  '  His- 
torj'  of  tlie  Whig  Admini.stration,' 
viii.  383,  note  ;  392-394,  409,  note  ; 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  527,  528. 

Roger  of  Salisbury,  early  history  of, 
i.  53;  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justiciar,. 
54 ;  dismissed  by  Henry  I.,  55 ;  Trea- 
surer to  Steplien,  ih. ;  las  death,  56 ; 
bestows  the  Chancellorship,  59. 

Pauper,  Chancellor  to  Stephen,  it 

60. 

,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  a  Pro- 
testant martyr,  ii.  66. 

RexiERS,  Samuel,  extract  from  poem  on 
'  Human  Life '  by,  respecting  Sir  T. 
More,  i.  581. 

RoLFE,  see  Cranworth. 

'  RoLLLVD,'  verses  on  Montrose,  v.  117  ; 
extracts  from.  571,  680 ;  political  allu- 
sions in,  vii.  99. 

Rolls,  Master  of,  antiquity  of  office,  i.  10; 
bills  addressed  to,  temp.  Edw.  IV., 
504,  note ;  increased  jurisdiction, 
234. 

Romanism,  iiTepressible  aggressiveness  of, 
viii.  361,. 362. 

Roman  Catholics,  persecution  of,  temp. 
Anne,  iv.  226,  227;  disabilities,  Bdl 
enforcing,  iii.  340. 

Rome,  Bulls  from,  forbidden  to  be  pub- 
lished in  England,  i.  92;  claim  by 
Court  of,  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
185 ;  encroachments  by,  on  the  Crown 
of  England,  198 ;  apixals  to,  forbidden, 
553. 

Romilly,  Sir  John,  blaster  of  the  Rolls, 
Bill  for  making  freehold  lands  liable 
for  simple  contract  debts,  prepared  by, 
vii.  322. 

,  Sir  S.,  habit  of  non-professional 

reading,  iv.  174,  note ;  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Krskine,  vi.  554 ;  Secretary  in 
the  Delicate  Investigation,  vii.  196; 
mitigation  of  Criminal  Code  urged  by, 
238 ;  on  necessity  of  punishing  criminal 
lunatics,  288,  note  ;  on  ministerial  ditfi- 
cultiesof  1812,295;  splenetic  opposition 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-Cliancellor, 
302 ;  on  dclavs  in  Court  of  Chancery, 
625,  631;  death,  339;  Lord  Eldon's 
grief  at  his  death,  (7>.  ;  his  'Character 
of  Brougham,'  viii.  591. 
Roo,  Serjeant,  1527  ;  significant  masque 
composed  by,  i.  474. 
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Roper,  jMargaret,  interview  -with  her 
father  in  tlie  Tower,  i.  570 ;  farewell 
of,  to  her  father,  581 ;  takes  down  his 
head,  5Si. 

JloPER,  remark  of,  on  the  Kin^s  famili- 
arity with  Mure,  i.  530  ;  opinion  of  the 
Common  Law  Judges,  recorded  by, 
546  ;  conversation  with,  on  the  troubles 
pf  the  times,  555 ;  accompanies  Sir 
Thomas  ^Nlore,  from  his  trial,  home,  565. 

EosAMOXD  (Fair),  son  of,  i.  10-1. 

'EosciAD,'  by  Churchill,  extracts  from, 
vi.  60. 

EoscoE,  Mr.,  sketch  of  Lord  Erskine,  vi. 
683. 

Roscommon,  Earl  of,  satirical  poem  of, 
iv.  22. 

Rose.  ISIr.,  attempt  of,  to  answer  Lord 

1  Brougham,  on  a  question  of  Commerce, 
viii.  271. 

V.  Bartlett,  judgments  on,  v.  193. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  breaking  out  of.  i. 
353 ;  compromise  of  claims  decreed  by 
Parliament,  36S  ;  history  of,  uncertain, 
388. 

RossLTN,  Earl  of,  see  Loughborough. 

EoTHERAM,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
birth,  education,  first  Chancellorship, 
i.  393  ;  second,  395  ;  negotiations  witli 
France  conducted  by,  ib. ;  statutes 
against  the  Irish  enacted  by,  395,  396  ; 
a  great  Equity  lawyer,  397 ;  conduct 
on  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  401,  402  ; 
resignation  of,  402 ;  founds  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  403;  used  in  Glou- 
cester's plots,  ih. 

^Rothesay,  Lord  Stuart  de,  northern  tour 
of,  with  Brougham,  viii.  235. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  admitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, vui.  206. 

RoiEX,  Archbishop  of;  Becket,  his  debtor, 
i.  91. 

RoxBUKGH  case,  judgment  on  of  Lord 
Eidou,  vii.  664. 

Rot.  William,  metrical  description  of 
Wolsey  by,  i.  403,  note. 

Royal  Society,  the,  establishment  of,  iii. 
268 ;  papers  sent  to,  by  Brougham,  viii. 
227,  228. 

•'  Rump  Parliament,"  explanation  of  the 
term,  ii.  34 ;  reassembly  of,  72 ;  ignomi- 
nious cxpul.sion,  74. 

Rupert,  Prince,  damage  at  Fa wley  Court, 
done  by,  iii.  24  ;  favour  of,  for  Sir  Ed- 
ward Herbert,  104. 

RuPiBus,  Peter  do.  Chief  Justiciar,  1. 126, 
127;  triumph  of,  over  De  Burgh  and 
Neville,  134. 

..Russell,  Jolin,  Ciiancellor,  i.  402  ;  edu- 
cation, rise  of,  IJishop  of  Lincoln,  404; 
executor  to  Edward  IV..  ib. ;  Ciian- 
cellor to  Uiolianl  III.,  405;  letters  to, 
from    the   King,  406 ;    laws    enacted 


under  his  presidency,  407;  dismissed, 
410 ;  first  perpetual  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, 411  ;  character  of,  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  412;  works  bj-,  411,  412;  Chan- 
cery regulations  by.  413. 

RrssELL,  Lord  John,  modifies  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Bill,  viii.  107 ;  supports 
Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry.  121 ;  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  attack  on,  127 ;  proposes 
legislation  to  decide  a  question  of  pri- 
vilege, 128  ;  Edinburgh  Letter  of,  158 ; 
fails  in  forming  a  Cabinet,  ih. ;  secedes 
from  Lord  Aberdeen,  190 ;  mission  to 
Vienna,  191  ;  retires  from  office,  192; 
Bill  emancipating  Jews,  introduced  by, 
205 ;  motion  of,  breaking  iip  Peel's  Mi- 
nistry, 466  ;  nickname  in  1837,  479  ; 
curt  rejily  to  Lord  Brougham's  factious 
opposition,  502  ;  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  1846,  545 ;  letter  of,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  570 ;  resignation, 
1851,  571 ;  resumes  office,  572. 

RrssELL  (William  ,  Lord,  withdraws  a 
motion  against  the  Duke  of  York,  iii. 
341 ;  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, ih. ;  attempts  to  bar  James's  suc- 
cession, 352  ;  refuses  to  join  in  a  rash 
revolt,  373;  unjustifiable  conduct  to- 
wards Lord  Stafi'ord,  409  ;  proceedings 
against,  479,  531. 

Russia,  character  of,  its  policy,  viii.  188. 

Rutland,  Earl  of.  Sir  Thomas  Manners, 
pun  of,  recoiling  unexpectedly,  i.  592. 

,  Statute  of,  significance  to  Wales 

of.  i.  1(;9. 

Rydei;,  Sir  Dudlev',  Attorney-General,  v. 
40  ;  Chief  Justice  of  England,  sudden 
death,  65. 

Rye-House  Plot,  iii.  478,  531. 

Ryswick,  Peace  of,  change  of  feeling  in 
England  produced  by,  iv.  136,  137. 


S. 


Saciieverell,  impeachment  of,  iv.  204; 
verdict,  206 ;  High  Church  enthusiasm 
awakened  by.  207 ;  impeachment,  317  ; 
trial  of,  318-320. 

Sadler,  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor's  in- 
signia stolen  by,  iii.  426. 

Sadyxgtox,  Rolx^rt  de.  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  Chancellor,  an  indif- 
ferent Equity  Judge,  i.  247  ;  removed 
and  replaced  in  the  Exclicquer,  248. 

St.  Albans,  first  battle  of,  i.  358. 

St.  Anthony's  School,  distinguished  men 
■  reared  in,  i.  509  ;  its  men  of  note,  ii.  73. 

St.  Asaph,  Dean  of,  trial  of,  vi.  426-433 

'St.  Hilary's  Tears,'  pamphlet  on  the 
loss  of  the  Great  Seal,  iii.  3. 

St.  John,  K.,  fen  Bolingbroke. 

,   Oliver,   case  of,  testing    the 
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legality  of  bcni'volenros,  ii.  2");] ;  letter 
of,  toiu'liiiig  benevolenees,  JJ51  ;  jjro- 
seeutetl  for  libel  in  tlio  Star  Chamber, 
352;  cruel  pro^jceution  of  Stiaflford, 
629;  eftbrts  of,  to  obtain  a  new  Great 
Seal,  iii.  ;{;  remark  on  abrtqit  disso- 
lution of  rarliiinient,  ll!t,  TiO. 

St.  Leonakds,  Lord,  jianiijlilct  published 
by,  viii.  110,  474;  Cliancellor,  172; 
bill  respeeting  Masters  in  Chancery, 
175;  opinion  on  the  Uridgowater  Case, 
186;  api)eaLs  decided  by,  193,  note; 
resents  the  Chancellor's  pre-ocenpa- 
tion,  386;  hostility  between  Lord 
Brougham  and,  421 ;  i)romoted  to  tho 
Great  Seal,  574. 

St.  Pail,  John  de,  custodier  of  the  Great 
Seal  for  Chancellor  Stratford,  i.  220 ; 
for  Wentworth,  232. 

St.  Switiiin,  Chancellor  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  parentage,  education, 
chaplain  to  Egbert,  Chancellor,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.     See  Swithin. 

Salaries,  legal  in  the  Kith  century,  i.  1G3. 

Salic  law,  attempt  to  introduce  it  into 
England,  i.  315,  316. 

Salisbuuy,  Bishop  of,  excommunicated,  i. 
92. 

,    Countess,    her    death,    the 

occasion  of  an  arbitrary  law  of  treason, 
i.  620. 

— — ,  Earl  of,  Commissioner  of  the 

Great  Seal,  under  Parliament,  cere- 
mony of  his  installation,  iii.  12. 

-,  Kichard  Neville,  ap- 


pointed Chancellor,  i.  356  ;  parentage, 
career,  356,  357 ;  charter  of  pardon 
drawn  up  by,  358  :  generalship  at  Blore 
Heath,  363;  taken  prisoner,  tried, 
beheaded,  369  ;  his  children,  369,  370. 

S.VLMON,  Joiiu  de.  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
Chancellor  to  Edward  II.,  i.  201 ;  inter- 
regnum in  his  Chancellorship,  202 ; 
vigorous  conduct  in  the  Lancaster 
revolt,  203 ;  resignation  in  disgust,  ib. 

Salomons,  Mr.,  action  against,  for  refusing 
the  Abjuration  Oath,  viii.  175,  176. 

Saltvvood,  meeting  of  Becket's  assassins 
at,  1.  94. 

Sampson,  Dr.,  counsel  for  Henry  VIII., 
in  his  divorce  suit,  i.  486. 

Sanckoft,  Archbishop,  protest  of,  against 
the  imconstitutional  measures  of  James 
II.,  iii.  568. 

Sandalk,  John  de.  Chancellor,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  i.  199 ;  serves  his  private 
purpose  with  the  Great  Seal,  199,  200; 
statute  enacted  by,  regarding  sheriffs, 
210. 

Sanuwicti,  embarkation  of  Becket  at,  i. 
87 ;  landing  at,  92. 

,  Lord,  malversations  of,  exposed, 

vi.  391-395. 


Sandwich,  l{nlph  de,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  under  Henry  III.,  i.  157. 

Sanqihar,    Lord,    trie<l,   condemned   for 
murder,  ii.  344,  345. 

Sauim,  literary  Bishop  of,  i.  44,  see  01(7 
Saruni. 

Sai-ni)er.s,  Edmund,  ChiefJustice  of  K.B., 
his  appointment,  iii.  471 ;  death,  479. 

,  rector  of  Allhallows,   a   Pro- 
testant martyr,  ii.  66. 

Savile,  Lord,  treachery  of,  iii.  25. 

,  Sir  G.,  motion  on  the  pension 

list,  vi.  132. 

Saville,    Sir   Henry,    Provost    of  Eton, 
Bacon's  letter  to,  ii.  338. 

Savoy,  the,  order  for  dissolving,  iv.  244. 

,  Margaret,  Duchess  of,  sought  in 

marriage  by  Henry  VU.,  i.  447. 

-,  Peter  de,  uncle  to  Queen  Eleanor, 


grant  of  land  in  tiie  Strand  to,  i.  142. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  Attorney-General, 
penalty  exacted  of,  on  account  of  Syd- 
ney's trial,  iii.  537. 

Saxons,  civil  and  national  rights  re- 
gained by,  i.  (Mi,  see  Anglo-Saxons. 

Scarlett,  see  Abinger. 

Scheveling,  Charles  II.  embarks  at,  iii. 
185. 

Schism  Act,  the,  iv.  337-339  ;  repealed,. 
395. 

ScHOMBERG,  Dukc  of,  auccdote  of,  iv.  40, 
note. 

SciLLY,  Charles  II.  takes  refuge  in,  iii. 
146. 

Scotchman,  Brougham's  definition  of  a, 
viii.  287. 

Scotland,  union  with,  changes  conse- 
quent upon,  i.  22 ;  iv.  314  ;  homage  by 
William,  King  of,  i.  125,  7wte ;  compe- 
tition for  crown  of,  173-175 ;  claimed 
by  the  Pope,  185 ;  sudden  revolution 
in,  on  the  attempt  to  introduce  Episco- 
pacy, ii.  540 ;  opposition  to  union  with, 
iv.  192;  designation  of  Judges,  31,  32;- 
clanship  of,  v.  107;  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions abolished,  109;  commencement  of 
prosperity  in,  114  ;  forfeited  estates  an- 
nexed to  Crown,  122;  defective  state 
of  marriage  law,  125;  training  for  the 
Bar  in,  vi.  7,  8 ;  barbarous  dialect  once 
used  in,  10,  35;  accent  peculiar  to,  12, 
38;  jury  trials  in  civil  cases  introduced 
in,  602 ;  Cliurch  of,  injury  to,  from  tem- 
porising policy,  viii.  151 ;  reform  in  par- 
liamentary election  conceded  to,  410; 
cause  of  disruption  of  the  Church,  531, 
532. 

Scott,  Henry,  death  of,  vii.  138  ;  letter  of 
Lord  Eldon  to,  133. 

,  Hon.  John,  poetical   hoax  by,  on 

Lord  Eldon  vii.  159 ;  earlv  death, 
185. 

,  Hon.  W.  H.  J.,  anecdotes,   death. 
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vii.  211  ;  attack  upon,  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, 555 ;  character  by  Lord  Brouj^ham, 
568,  note;  bequest  "to  Lord  Eldon, 
601. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  anecdotes  of  and  b}-, 
iv.  356 ;  vi.  G59, 662  ;  verses  in  memory 
of  C.  J.  Fox,  590,  note ;  notices  of  Lord 
Buchan  and  his  brothers,  707. 

ScROGGS,  Sir  William,  Chief  Justice  of 
K.  B.,  presides  at  Popish  trials,  iii.  3-12 ; 
impeached  bv  Shaftesbury,  356  ;  bru- 
tality of,  458;  brief  memoir  of,  518, 
note. 

Scroop,  Sir  Jeflfrey,  advocates  Edward 
ni.'s  claims  before  Parliament,  i.  219. 

ScROPE,  Su-  Eichard  Le  steward  of  the 
household  to  Eichard  II.,  his  addresses 
to  Parliament,  i.  277,  278 ;  appointed 
Chancellor,  278;  parentage,  military 
service  of,  278,  279 ;  Chancellorship, 
279 ;  created  a  Peer,  ib. ;  his  resigna- 
tion, 280;  reappomtment,  284 ;  quarrels 
with  the  King,  284,  285 ;  removed, 
285;  pleads  for  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
291,  292. 

ScrTAGK,  origin  of,  i.  73. 

Seal,  phantom  of^  adopted,  vi.  210,  see 
Great  Seal. 

Searle,  John,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  in 
charge  of  the  Great  Seal,  i.  300 ;  Chan- 
cellor, 304 ;  constitutional  doctrines 
propounded  by,  306  ;  parentage,  310  ; 
surrenders  office,  ib. 

Secketaries  of  State,  offices  of  created, 
iii.  192,  note. 

Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  vi.  260 ;  %-iolent 
speech  against,  497. 

Practices  Act,  vii.  117. 

Segrave,  Hugh  de,  Great  Seal  in  cus- 
tody of,  1381,  i.  283;  a  second  time, 
285. 

Stephen  de,   associated    in   a 


regency  witii  Ealph  Neville,  i.  133. 
Selden,   on   membership    of   the   Privy 

Coimcil,  i.   16 ;    on  the   Anglo-Saxon 

Kings,  31 ;  imprisoned  for  parliamentary 

opposition,  ii.  474  ;  enforces  presenting 

the  '•  remonstrance,"  567  ;  his  oinniou 

of  presbytery,  iii.  24. 
"  Select  Society,"  an  Edinburgli  club,  vi. 

30 ;  questions  projioundrd  in,  32,  33 ; 

reform  in  language  proposed   in,  35 ; 

reviews  commenced  by,  39. 
Self-dentixg  Ordinance,  objects  of,  iii. 

12. 
Sexs.  place  of  meeting  between  Alexander 

III.  and  Bccket,  i.  87 ;  gave  refuge  to 

Becket,  88. 
Seitenotal  Act,  iv.  371,  372. 
Ser.ieants,  defence  of,  by  Commissioner 

Whitolock,  iii.  31 ;    Cliaucer   on,    ib. ; 

llieir   ancient  mode    of  practice,   32; 

revolt  of,  .supi)resscd,  455,  456. 


Sewell.  Sir  Thomas,  variances  with  Lord 
Thurlow,  V.  530,  534;  ability  as  a 
Judge,  459. 
Seymour,  Jane,  Henry  VIIL's  projects 
for  the  advancement  of,  1.  608;  mar- 
riage of,  610;  death,  614. 

Lord  of  Sudeley,  commissioned 

to  demand  the  Great  Seal  from  Wrio- 
thesley,  i.  655 ;  rivalry  and  dispute  with 
his  brother  Somerset,  ii.  16 ;  aspires  to 
marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  16,  17  ; 
accused  of  treason,  his  defence,  17 ;  bill 
of  attainder  against,  18 ;  his  sentence, 
19. 
Sir  Edward,  motion  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Clarendon  made  by,  iii. 
237 ;  general  impeachment  preferred, 
240. 
Sexby,  a  fanatic  assassin,  1657,  iii.  173  ; 

sent  to  the  Tower,  177. 
Shadwell,  Sir  Lancelot,  Vice  Chancellor- 
ship of,  viii.  402. 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  parent- 
age, iii.  289 ;  education,  290  ;  marriage, 
ii). ;  elected  to  Parliament,  291 ;  joined 
the  Eoyal  standard,  292  ;  deserts  to 
the  Parliament,  293  ;  retires  in  disgust, 
295 ;  in  Barebones'  Parliament,  296 ; 
offer  to  marry  Cromwell's  daughter  re- 
fused, 298  ;  intrigues  against  Cromwell, 
299 ;  encom-ages  the  Koyalists,  300 ;  in 
the  Convention  Parliament,  303;  a 
Commissioner  at  Breda,  ib. ;  created 
a  Peer,  305 ;  sits  on  the  trials  of  the 
Regicides,  ib. ;  joins  the  enemies  of 
Clarendon,  306  ;  closing  the  Exchequer 
suggested  by,  308;  Lord  Chancellor, 
309 ;  equestrian  procession,  311 ;  bribes 
Dryden  for  a  panegyric,  313 ;  treat- 
ment of  and  by  the  Bar,  315 ;  legal 
decisions,  316  ;  lectures  new  Judges, 
317  ;  addresses  Parliament,  318 ;  poli- 
tical infaigues,  320,  321 ;  dismissed, 
323  ;  becomes  an  op]iosition  leader,  325 ; 
Test  Bill  defeated  by  the  dexterity  of, 
326,327;  skilfid  parliamentary  tactics 
of,  328,  331 ;  recovers  damages  against 
Lord  Digby,  334 ;  committed  to  the 
Tower,  335 ;  discharge  on  Habeas  Cor- 
pus refused  by  the  Judges,  336 ;  humi- 
liating submission,  337 ;  supports  the 
extravagances  of  the  Popish  Plot,  339 ; 
procures  the  passing  of  penal  Acts 
against  Papists,  340  ;  motion  against 
Duke  of  York,  341 ;  intrigues  against 
ministers,  '342 ;  made  I?resident  of 
Council,  344 ;  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
])assed  by,  345  ;  tlio  King's  dread  of 
liis  ascendancy,  347;  removed  from 
office,  348  ;  commencement  of  struggle 
between  Whig.s  and  Tories,  319 ;  anti- 
poiicry  proceedings  encouraged  by.  350  ; 
proceedings  by,  against  Duke  of  York, 
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IlSl  ;  supports  tlic  Exolusion  Bill,  352  ; 
abuse  of  the  King  by,  354 ;  Bill  to 
dissolve  the  King's  marriage  introduced 
by,  355 ;  iniixaeliment  of  Seroggs  car- 
ried by,  3oU ;  revengeful  proceedings 
against  Lord  Halifax,  ih. ;  No- Popery 
mobs  headed  by,  35S  ;  indiscreet  tactics 
of,  3(J0,  3G1  ;  arrested,  3(j5  ;  committed 
to  the  Tower,  3t)() ;  pamphlets  pub- 
lished for  and  against,  3(.)7,  oGS ;  indiet- 
jnent  against,  ignored,  370 ;  prosecu- 
tion a^'iiinst  his  accusers  abandoned, 
372  ;  criminal  enterprise,  373 ;  escape 
to  Holland,  374  ;  reception  at  Amster- 
dam, 375;  deatii,  ib.;  character,  37G ; 
manners,  380  ;  family.  381 ;  interest  in 
his  grandson's  education,  ih.;  success 
as  a  parliamentary  debater,  378. 

Shaftesbi'ey.  (third)  Earl  of,  author  of 
'Characteristics.'  iii.  381. 

,  Earl  of,  opposition  of,  to  the 

Foreign  Intercourse  Bill,  viii.  189. 

Shakspeare,  private  representation  of 
'  Othello,'  ii.  228. 

Sharixgton,  Ma!<ter  of  the  Mint,  impli- 
cated in  Lord  SejTiiour's  imputed  trea- 
son, 17;  his  confession.  IS. 

Sharp,  Archbishoi),  Lord  Nottingham's 
letter  on  Chiu-ch  patronage  to,  iii.  425. 

,  Dr.,  rector  of  St.  Giles,  tried  by 

Jeffreys,  iii.  5G4. 

Shaw,  8ir  John,  recorder  of  Colchester, 
conviviality  of,  iii.  443. 

Shedden  v.  Patrick,  case  of,  viii.  200. 

Sheffield  Park,  Wolsey  entertamed  at, 
i.  501. 

Shelbtrxe,  Earl  of,  selects  Lord  Camden 
as  President  of  Council,  v.  312  ;  Prime 
Minister,  315,  554  ;  imanimity  wanting 
in  his  Cabinet,  546 ;  resigns,  557. 

Shelley,  Judge,  significant  conference  of, 
with  Wolsey,  i.  497,  note  ;  503. 

Shepherd,  Sir  Samuel,  Attorney-General, 
on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Watson,  viii.  IG ; 
connected  with  Lord  Lyndburst,  25. 

Sherfield,  Henr}-,  1G33 ;  sentence  on, 
for  window  breaking,  ii.  541. 

Sheridan,  ^Ir.,  his  system  of  elocution,  vi. 
3G,  37;  teaches  Lord  Loughborough,  51. 

,  Ilight  Hon.  E.  B.,  reasons  of 

preclusion  as  Cabinet  Minister,  iv.  98, 
7iote ;  witticism,  vi.  88,  note;  on  the 
parliamentary  conduct  of  Lord  Ers- 
kine,  418  ;  fatal  expose'  in  witness-box, 
515 ;  extracts  from  Life  of,  538,  note  ; 
parliamentary  career  of,  viii.  262, 
2G3 :  disconcerts  a  negociation  with 
the  "SVTiigs,  272. 

Sheriffs  of  Counties,  mode  of  choosing 
established,  temp.  Edward  IL,  i.  210; 
writs  addressed  to,  temp.  Edward  III., 
268 ;  of  liondon,  imprisoned  for  breach 
of  "  privilege,"  viii.  513,  514. 


Shipley,  Dr.,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's,  in- 
dicted for  libel,  case  of,  vi.  426-133. 

Ship-money,  famous  scheme  of,  ii.  544  ; 
general  discontent  at,  549,  550. 

"  Shippen,  downright,"  doctrine  of  oaths 
of,  iv.  433. 

Shore,  Jane,  prosecution  of,  by  Richard 
III.,  i.  408  ;  death,  410. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  Parliamentary 
Cases  published  by,  iv.  136. 

SuREWSBiRY,  the  Parliament  of,  i.  170. 

,  Countess  of,  fine  infiicted 

on,  for  connivance  in  an  irregular  royal 
marriage,  1612,  ii.  252. 

Duke   of,  early  intimacy 


with  Lord  Somers,  iv.  70 ;  continued, 
80 ;  joins  William  of  Orange,  89  ; 
letters  to,  on  Lord  Somers'  dismissal, 
152,  154  ;  opini(m  of  pubhc  .service 
in  England,  166 ;  receives  the  Trea- 
surer s  Staff  at  Queen  Anne's  death- 
bed, 342. 

-,  Earl  of,  entertained  Wolsey 


in  disgrace,  i.  500. 

,  presides  as  Lord 

High  Steward  at  Norfolk's  trial,  ii. 
116;  receives,  as  Earl  Marshal,  the 
warrant  for  Mary's  execution,  132 ; 
project  of  alliance  between  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  and,  177. 

SiDDONS,  jMrs.,  eulogistic  description  of, 
by  Lord  Eldon,  vii.  67. 

SiDMOVTH,  Viscount,  Addington,  re-chosen 
Speaker,  vi.  312  ;  Prune  Minister,  313  ; 
vii.  138 ;  successful  prescrii)tion  for 
George  III.,  vi.  316  ;  admonishes  Lord 
Loughborough,  327 ;  Memoirs  of,  by 
Deau  Pellew,  418 ;  resigns,  550 ;  letter 
respecting  George  lU.,  vii.  143  ;  resig- 
nation explained,  157, 165.  166;  friendly 
letter  from  George  III.,  174 ;  ministry 
defended,  256. 

SiDON,  William,  Bishop  of,  Suffragan  to 
Chancellor  Wayneflete,  i.  365. 

SiGiLLiFER,  office  of,  i.  118. 

Sign  ^Manual,  its  origin,  i.  15. 

SiJiMONDS,  medalist,  enjoined  to  make  a 
new  (iicat  Seal,  1643,  iii.  6. 

SiJioN  the  Norman,  Chancellor  to  Henry 
HI.,  uprightness  of,  i.  135. 

SiMNEL,  Lambert,  imposture  of,  i.  423. 

SiNECXUE  places  in  possession  and  re- 
version, a  mode  of  providing  for  the 
family  of  a  Chancellor,  i.  28. 

SiNGiN,  of  Worcester,  in  the  battle  of 
Bruuenburgh,  i.  35. 

Sinking  Fund  established  by  Mi-.  Pitt, 
V.  607. 

Six  Acts,  Brougham's  opposition  to,  viii. 
285. 

Articles,  the,  Bill  of,  i.  618. 

—  Clerks'  Office  abohshed,  iv.  639, 
note. 
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Skklton,  "poete  laureate,"'  describes 
Wolsey,  i.  442,  note. 

'  Sketches  of  S  tatesmen  and  Philosopliers ' 
by  Lord  Brougham,  viii.  494. 

Slave  Trail  e,  unquestioned  in  temp. 
Anne,  iv.  339 ;  Bill  iu  mitigation  of, 
V.  583 ;  Brougliam's  speech  against 
contraband,  vi.  2G4-26G;  declared 
felony,  2G7 ;  Bill  for  the  abolition  of, 
588. 

Slavery  Abolition  Act,  viii.  419. 

,  Brougham     devotes 

himself  to  the  cause  of,  viii.  204. 

Sleafoijd  Castle  built  by  Chancellor 
Alexander,  i.  60. 

Slingsby,  Colonel,  arbitrary  trial  of, 
under  the  Commonwealth,  iii.  68 ; 
Small  V.  Attwood,  case  of,  viii.  72, 
73. 

Smith,  Adam,  short  sketch  of,  vi.  7. 

. ,  Mr.,   a  missionary,  case  of,  viii. 

344,  345. 

,  trial  of,  for  libel,  iii.  520. 

Smollett,  early  copies  of  'History  of 
England'  suppressed,  v.  585. 

Sjiuggling  Act,  debate  on,  v.  677. 

Society  of  "Useful  Knowledge,  history 
of,  viii.  493. 

Solicitor-General,  official  powers  of,  v. 
286. 

Somers,  Sir  George,  Bermudas  dis- 
covered by ;  independence  of,  iv.  63, 
note. 

,  Lord,  parentage,  iv.  63 ;  edu- 
cation, 65,  66 ;  at  Middle  Temjde,  68  ; 
friendship  with  Lord  Shrewslmry,  70 ; 
called  to  the  bar,  72;  pamphlets  by, 
73,  77 ;  literary  compositions,  78 ; 
authorship  of  the 'Tale  of  a  Tub' con- 
sidered, 79-82 ;  high  qualifications  as 
a  barrister,  84 ;  counsel  for  Seven 
Bishops,  85,  88;  aids  the  Eevolution, 
89 ;  resolution  by,  against  a  Popish 
Prince,  91 ;  argument  on  the  Abdica- 
tion Conference,  93 ;  on  committee  for 
redress  of  grievance,  94 ;  Solicitor- 
General,  98;  carries  Toleration  Act 
and  Establishment  of  PresbyterianiMn 
in  Scotland,  99  ;  view  as  to  Coronation 
Oath,  100;  coriiorations,  101;  on  im- 
peachments, 102;  conduct  on  State 
trials,  103;  Attnrney-Genornl,  106; 
Lord  Keeper,  109;  lv]uity  proceedings 
improved  by,  111-113;  judgment  in 
Bankers' case,  115,  116;  di.-]iute  about 
official  patronage  119;  cordiality  with 
the  Kini,'.  122;  rii'u.MS  a  Peerage,  «7».  ; 
opposes  I'lace  Bill  and  promotes  Trien- 
nial Act,  124  ;  again  refuses  a  Peerage, 
127 ;  censurable  conduct  towards  Sir 
John  Fcnwick,  129;  jjroposcs  i)reicr- 
nienl  to  Locke,  129-131  ;  created  a  I'ei  r, 
132;  great  prosperity  of,  133,134;  patro- 


nises Addison.  135  ;  defends  a  standing- 
army,  137,  138  ;  adN-ice  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  140 ;    correspondence  with 
the    King,    141-144;    unconstitutional 
compliance,  142  ;  infatuation  touching 
Partition    Treaty,    145 ;     accused     of 
piracy,  146  ;  motion  for  removal,  148 ; 
deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  149 ;  deep 
sensation    in  Westminster  Hall,  151  ; 
plan  for  recall  of,  152 ;  proceedings  in 
Parliament    against,    156-163;     trial 
and  acquittal,  164-166  ;' defence  of,  by 
Swift,  167 ;  attempt  by  Sunderland  to 
restore,  169;  illustrates  his  retirement 
from  office,  174,  175;  'Paradise  Lost ' 
publislied  by,  177 ;  to\NTi  and  country 
life,    ih. :   opposes   Occasional  Confor- 
mity Bill,  177,  179 ;  opposes  abuse  of 
Parliamentary  privilege,  181-184 ;  Pro- 
testant succession  secured,  187 ;  letter 
to  Hanover,  188-191 ;  promotes  imion 
with  Scotland,  192  ;  Act  for  reforming 
the  law,  196;  President  of  the  Council, 
200 ;  impeachment  of  Sacheverell  op- 
posed by,  202,  204 ;  anxiety  to  uphold 
the   Grand   Alliance,   207 ;    dismissed 
office,  209 ;    goes  into  factious  opposi- 
tion, 211 ;  attack  upon  by  Swift,  212  p 
disabled  by  ill-health,  214 ;  a  Eepealer, 
215;  advice  of,  valued,  218;  a  Cabinet 
minister  on  accession  of  George  I.,  219  ; 
increased  infirmities,  revival  of,  220  ,- 
death,  221 ;  literary  and  political  cha- 
racter, 221,  225;  patronage  of  letters, 
225,  226 ;  blot  on  his  character,  226  r 
collateral  descendants,  240. 
Somers,  Earl  of,  fomily  suit  before  Lord 

Eldon,  vii.  627,  628. 
Somerset,  Duchess  of,  liberated  at  Mary's 
accession,  ii.  53. 

,  Duke  of,  administration  of  the?' 

realm  entru.sted  to,  by  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  i.  357 ;  slain  at  St.  Alban's, 
358. 

Edward    Seymour, 


one  of  Henry  "Vlil.'s  executors,  i.  651  ; 
claims  the  Protectorate,  652 ;  created 
Duke  of  Somerset.  653 ;  arrogates  to 
himself  the  royal  power,  655,  656; 
proceedings  of  the  Council  against, 
657;  his  abdication,  ib.;  his  brother 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of,  ii.  17-19; 
hibtorv  of  his  fdl,  20,  21 ;  Ids  pardon, 
coalition  with  Warwick,  22;  trial,  25; 
warrant  for  his  execution,  29. 

,  Ivirl  of,  Bobert  Carr.  resistance 

of  Lord  ICllesnien;  to,  ii.  251 ;  trial  of, 
for  niurdiT,  261-263;  Bacon  a  party  in 
his  prosecution,  363,  3()4. 

Somerville  V  Somerville,  law  of  domicile 
finally  settled  by,  vi.  238,  note. 

SoiHiA  of  Zill,  uiidcserved  treatment  of, 
iv.  519,  )iote. 
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South  Sea  Bill,  iv.  :VJ7. 

}>0CTiiAMPT<  IN,  meeting  between  Henry 
II.  and  Becket  at,  i.  80. 

,  Earl  of,  implicated  in  the 

revolt  of  Essex,  ii.  217,  220;  Bacon'.s 
letter  to,  3:JG. 

,  IGOO,  a  supporter 

of  Hyde's  policy,  iii.  18'J,  102 ;  under 
diaries  II.,  his  testimony  to  Clarendon, 
23G. 

SotTiiwAiUv,  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  i.  53. 

SorruwELL,  Sir  UoLert,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  deputed  to  act  for  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Wriotiiesley,  i.  510. 

Si'Aix,    question    of    the    succession    to   ' 
Charles  II.,  iv.  139 ;  devolves  to  France, 
15(3;    wars   with,   supported  by   Lord 
Somers,  213 ;  debates  on  the  war  in,   I 
334. 

Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  office  of,  a 
prescriptive  riglit  of  the  Chancellor,  i. 
J6;  nature  of  his  oltice,  32G  ;  of  Com- 
mons first  chosen,  277 ;  once  took  part 
in  deljates,  52G ;  Lord  Holland  on 
qualifications  for,  v.  G03,  note. 

Speakers  of  the  two  Houses  appointed 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  iii. 
14  ;  complaints  against,  17. 

Special  Commission  for  hearing  causes 
first  granted,  i.  650. 

"Specxlative  Society,"  the,  members  of, 
viii.  229. 

Speljiax,  on  the  first  Norman  Chan- 
cellors, i.  43,  44;  quoted  .on  the 
Chancellorship  of  Edward  V.'s  reign, 
402. 

8pexcer,  Earl,  family  anecdote  of,  v. 
158,  note. 

Spenser,  Edmimd,  his  sonnet  addressed 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  ii.  17G ; 
kindness  of  Lord  EUesmere  to,  277 ; 
genius  of,  appraised  by  a  statesman, 
294. 

Spensers,  elevation  of,  under  Edward  II., 
i.  203 ;  fall,  205. 

Spiguknel,  an  officer  for  scaling  king's 
writs,  i.  213. 

SponC,  the  carpenter,  facetious  epitaph 
on,  iv.  646. 

Spring  Eice,  Mr.,  opposes  the  Penny 
Postage  scheme,  viii.  125. 

Stafford,  Edmund,  Chancellor,  i.  301 ; 
daring,  reckless,  302 ;  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
ib.;  again  Chancellor,  310;  resigns,  312. 

,    John,   Bishop  of    Batli   and 

Wells,  Chancellor,  i.  346 ;  diligence 
and  prudence,  347 ;  his  speeches  in 
Parliament  against  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 347-349;  disclaims  peace  with 
France,  350 ;  encourages  the  founda- 
tion of  Eton  College,  ib. ;  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  351 ;  discharged,  ib. 
VOL.  VIII. 


Staffop.I),  Lord,  trial  of,  on  false  accusa- 
tion, iii.  405;  sentence,  406;  attainder 
reversed,  409,  note. 

,  jMarquis  of,  motion  on  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers,  vi.  598. 

,    i)etitious    against  the    parlia- 

mentiiry  returns  for,  viii.  89,  90  ;  bill 
for  disfranchising.  111. 

Staffordshire,  notabilities  of.  iv.  534. 

Stamp,  substituted  for  the  Koyal  sign 
manual,  viii.  66. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  anecdote  re- 
specting "the  Book"  related  by,  vii. 
211. 

— — ,  Earl  of,  letter  from,  to  Lord 

Cowper,  iv.  390 :  measure  originnti  d 
by,  for  relief  of  Dissenters  and  Catholics, 
393,  394 ;  on  the  employment  of  Hano- 
verian troops,  v.  88. 

,  General,  surrender  of  British 

army  under,  vi.  119. 

Stanley,  Lord,  votes  for  the  Jew  Bill, 
viii.  199 ;  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  proposes  a  Coercion 
Bill,  415.    See  Derby. 

Star  Chamber  (Court  of).  Chancellor's 
jurisdiction  in,  i.  18,  19;  remodelhng 
of,  429 ;  assembly  held  by  Wolsey  in, 
479  ;  abolition  of,  ii.  637. 

'  St.vte  of  the  Nation,"  pamphlet  pub- 
Ushed  by  Brougham,  viii.  253. 

State  trials,  earliest  on  record,  i.  85. 

Statite  law,  epoch  from  which  it  dates, 
i.  128. 

of  Westminster  the  First,  pass- 
ing of,  i.  167;  of  Acton  Burnel,  170; 
of  Gloucester,  of  Jlortmuin,  of  West- 
minster the  Second,  of  Winchester,  of 
Circumspecte  agatis,  of  (Jiio  warranto, 
of  ;Quia  emptores,  171 ;  Articuli  super 
Cliartas,  182 ;  De  Tallagio  non  con- 
cedendo,  187;  De  Prerogativo  Regis, 
210;  regulating  the  appointment  of 
Cliancellors  forced  on  Edward  III., 
240,  243;  of  Treasons,  251,  252;  en- 
joining use  of  the  English  tongue,  254 ; 
])assed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  379 ; 
De  Donis,  repealed  under  Eilward  IV., 
399;  Uses,  649;  Wills,  LunitiUions, 
650;  decisions  regarding  "Uses,"  ii. 
69  ;  of  Frauds,  iii.  423  ;  of  Jeofails,  iv. 
198. 

St.vtvtvm  Walliaj,  passed  1282,  i.  169. 

Stawell,  Lord,  cruel  retaliation  of  Judge 

Jeffreys  on,  iii.  549. 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  his  attachment  to 

Somers,  iv.  217,  218. 
Stenford,  Chief  Baron,  resignation  of, 

i.  248. 
Stephen,  character  of  his  reign,  i.  61 ; 

date  of  his  death,  62. 
Steward,  the,  rank  of,  i.  5  ;  Lord  IIiL,h, 
special  function  of,  IS. 
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Steavart,  Dugald,  account  of  tlie  Select 
Society  by,  vi.  34. 

Stillington,  Kobert,  BLsbop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Chancellor,  i.  385;  promotion, 
loyalty  of,  386 ;  supports  Edward 
IV.,  388 ;  retires  to  his  diocese,  ih. ; 
resignation  of,  390 ;  ambassador  to 
Brittany,  ib. ;  espouses  Simnel's  cause, 
391 ;  dies  a  prisoner,  ih. 

Stockdale,  Mr.,  i)rosecution  of,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  Erskine's  defence, 
vi.  443-450. 

V.  Hansard,  judgment  in,  re- 
versed, viii.  129. 

Stoke,  William,  prosecution  of,  for  high 
treason,  vi.  504.       ^ 

Stoeeh,  biographical  poem  of  Wolsey  by, 
i.  445,  44ti. 

Story,  Professor,  observations  of,  on  Lord 
Nottingham,  iii.  429,  430. 

Stout,  Sarali,  Spencer  Cowper  accused 
of  the  mm-der  of,  iv.  275-282. 

Stowell,  Lord,  biographical  notices  of, 
vii.  3-7 ;  reputation  as  a  scholar  at 
Oxford,  11 ;  affectionate  kindness  for 
Lord  Eldon,  12,  132  ;  intimacy  with 
Princess  of  Wales,  201,  note ;  profound 
knowledge  of  civil  and  canon  law  and 
law  of  nations,  385 ;  mental  imbecility, 
595 ;  continued  study  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature,  619  ;  letter  to  Mayor 
of  Newcastle,  718,  note. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  Thomas  Wentworth, 
iiscendancy  of,  as  patriot,  ii.  530 ;  apos- 
tacy  of,  534 ;  impeachment  of,  582 ; 
committed  to  the  Tower,  583 ;  trial, 
execution,  605 ;  counsel  for,  625 ;  St. 
John's  speech  against,  629 ;  Whitelock's 
testimony  to,  iii.  22 ;  tyranny  of,  as 
President  of  the  North,  123 ;  escape 
frustrated,  124;  on  execution  of,  125, 
126. 

Stkahan,  the  publisher,  Wcdderbuni,  a 
suitor  to,  vi.  56. 

Stratford,  John  de,  parentage  and  edu- 
cation, i.  215 ;  ambassador  to  the  Pope, 
ih.;  Lord  Treasm-er,  Chancellor,  216; 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  embassy  to 
France,  218 ;  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, resigns  the  Cliancellorship,  220 ; 
appointed  a  second  time,  230 ;  a  third 
time,  233 ;  imprisoned,  234 ;  charges 
against,  237 ;  prosecuted,  238 ;  tri- 
umplis  over  the  King,  239 ;  restrains 
the  Royal  prerogative,  242;  skill, 
talents,  death,  243. 

,    llobert    de,   Kec^per  of  the 

fircat  Seal  under  Edward  III.,  i.  220; 
Chancellor,  231;  Bisiiop  of  Chichester, 
232;  .second  Chaneellor.sliip  of,  234; 
impri.somnont,  ih. ;  submission,  236 ; 
.sedition  ut  Oxford  sujipressed  by,  237. 

Stuatilmuue,  Lady,  ciise  of,  vi.  124. 


Stratton,  Sir  A.  de,  convicted  of  bribery, 
1290,  i.  173. 

and  others,  trial  of,  vi.  124. 

Straw,  Jack,  mob  ringleader,  1380, 1.281. 

Street,  Sir  Thomas,  removed,  question- 
ing the  dispensing  power,  iii.  597. 

Strode,    1641,    invidiously    opposes    a 
settlement  with  the  Scots,  iii.  123. 

Stuart,  Andrew,"  agent  [in  the  Douglas 
cause,  Wedderbm-n's  letter  to,  vi.  66. 

,   Lady   Arabella,   conspiracy    in 

favour  of,  ii.  241. 

V.  Marquis  of  Bute,  decision  as 


to  "things"  ejusdem  generis,  vii.  651. 
-,  Miss,  attachment  of  Charles  II. 


towards,  iii.  229  ;  marriage  with  Duke 
of  Richmond,  230. 

Strype,  his  mention  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton's  leave  of  absence  from  Court, 
ii.  146. 

Stubbes,  punishment  of,  for  presumptuous 
meddling,  ii.  151. 

Styles,  on  law  proceedings  in  English, 
iii.  90,  note. 

SuBPCENA,  writ  of,  invented,  i.  289 : 
brought  into  use,  299 ;  last  attempt  to 
suppress,  331 ;  use  of,  under  Edward 
IV.,  398,  399;  regulations  toucliiug 
issue  of,  543;  number  issued  in  a  year, 
ii.  487. 

Sudbury,  Simon  de,  Bishop  of  London, 
noble  parentage,  studies  law  at  foreign 
imiversities,  made  Archbishop,  Chan- 
cellor, i.  280;  Wat  Tyler's  re1)ellion, 
281 ;  .miu-dered  by  the  mob,  282. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  Charles  Brandon,  his 
marriage  to  the  King's  sister,  i.  459 ; 
altercation  with  Wolsey,  487 ;  deputed 
to  demand  the  Great  Seal,  490 ;  decla- 
ration of,  at  Queen  Catherine  Howard's 
trial,  528. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  William  de  la  Pole, 
popular  indignation  against ;  negoti- 
ator of  the  treaty  of  1445  with  France, 
i.  351 ;  banished,  assassinated,  352. 

,  Earl  of,  see  Pole,  Michael  dela^ 

,  1618,  Lord  Treasurer, 

prosecution institntedagainst,  by  Bacon 
and  Buckingham,  ii.  388.  * 

Sugar,  Bill  for  free  importation  of,  viii. 
163,  164. 

Suc.den,  Sir  Edward,  see  St.  Leonards. 

Suitors'  Fund,  the,  its  origin,  iii.  11. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of.  intercedes  in  behalf 
of  a  sufferer  on  tiu-  Bloody  Assizes,  iii. 
555,  note  ;  persuades  James  II.  to  mo- 
deration, 572,  573 ;  intrigue  of,  to  re- 
place Somers,  iv.  152  ;  second  attempt 
with  the  King,  169;  peerage  bill  of, 
395;  V.  18. 

Supplies,  exclusive  right  of  Conunous 
to  grant,  discussed  and  settled,  iii.  391. 

Supremacy,  Oatli  of,  sanctioned,  i.  567 ; 
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penalties  exacted  for  refusal  of,  aT'i  ; 
Commissioners  ehosen  to  enforce,  G03  ; 
recognised  l)y  Mary,  ii.  54  ;  asserted, 
received  ccek'sinstical  and  jiarliiimen- 
tary  sanction  u)uler  Elizabeth,  S4. 

'•  ScnREBUTTEii,"  Mr.,  advantage  of  treat- 
ing attorneys,  iii.  504,  note ;  reverie, 
50y,  note.    See  Anstey. 

Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of,  prece- 
dence in  the  House  of  Lords  claimed 
by,  i.  434,  435  ;  prosecution,  execution 
of,  647,  648. 

,  Earl  of,  motion  of,  causing  Lord 

North's  resignation,  v.  310;  election 
proceedings  of,  vii.  71. 

SiRTEES,  Auboue,  biographical  notices 
of,  vii.  19-34. 

,  BIi-.  W.   E.,   'Lives  of  Lords 

Eldon  and  .Stowell,'  extracts  from,  vii. 
17,  113,  177,  note. 

SvTTOx's  Hospital,  case  of,  ii.  345. 

Swale,  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton's  minister,  ii.  166. 

SwANSTON,  Mr.,  'Cases'  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham published  by,  iii.  420,  421. 

SwARDUS,  Saxon  Vice-Ciiancellor,  i.  38. 

Swift,  Dean,  character  of  IMaynard  by, 
iv.  21 ;  authorsliij)  of  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  ' 
canvassed,  79-81 ;  first  prose  publica- 
tion, 166,  167;  intimacy  with  Lord 
Somers,  176  ;  on  Ministerial  changes 
in  1708,  200 ;  foresees  changes,  1710, 
208,  7iote ;  antipathy  of  Queen  Anne 
to,  212 ;  attack  on  Lord  Somers,  ih. ; 
on  Lord  Cowper's  elevation  to  the 
■woolsack,  291,  note ;  on  Marlborough's 
appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief 
in  perpetuum,  323  ;  Lord  Cowper 
accused  of  bigamy  by,  330;  political 
friendship  celebrated  by,  468  ;  political 
events  ridiculed  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels,' 
V.  27 ;  correspondence  with  Lord  Bath- 
lu-st,  V.  441. 

SwTRE,  Rev.  Dr.,  intimacy  and  corre- 
spondence with  Chancellor  Eldon,  vii. 
207,  271,  283,  298. 

S WITHIN,  St.,  history  of,  i.  32,  33  ;  legend, 
33,  34. 

SwiTHrLPHus,  Saxon  Chancellor,  i.  32. 

Sydney,  Algernon,  flagitious  iniquity  of 
his  trial,  iii.  479,  534,  535 ;  on  frequent 
parliaments,  vi.  75,  note. 

Syl^-esteb,  Sir  John,  Recorder  of  London, 
robbed  of  his  watch  by  an  ingenious 
thief,  i.  594,  note. 


T. 


'  Tarle  Talk '  of  Selden,  extracts  from,  i. 

12,  7Wt€. 

Table;?,  the,  new  form  of  government 
established  in  Scotland,  ii.  550. 


Tali'.ot,  Gilbert,  gossiping  letters  of, 
1573,  ii.  145,  146. 

,  Lord,  ancestry,  iv.  648  ;  jmren- 

tage,  649 ;  education,  650 ;  called  to  the 
bar,  651  ;  in  Parliament,  652;  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  653; 
ofi'ends  Lord  ]Macolesfield,  654 ;  Soli- 
citor-General to  George  I.,  ib. ;  sup- 
ports Walpole's  Excise  scheme,  655; 
Lord  Chancellor,  a  Peer,  657,  658; 
revel  in  the  Inner  Temple,  660,  661 ; 
great  merit  as  an  Equity  Judge,  662- 
666;  deci-sions,  667-671 ;  takes  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  672  ;  speech  in 
support  of  warlike  preparations,  673 ; 
speecli  on  quartering  of  soldiers  during 
elections,  675 ;  opposes  the  Smuggling 
Bill,  676,  677 ;  urges  the  prosecution 
of  the  Porteous  rioters,  678  ;  sudden 
death,  679 ;  contemporary  eulogiums, 
680-685  ;  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
680  ;  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  681 ; 
Chalmers,  682 ;  '  The  Craftsman,'  6^2, 
683 ;  Smolett,  683 ;  Tmdal,  ib. ;  Lord 
Mahon,684;  Pope,iT).;  Thomson,  685; 
descendants,  686,  687. 

Tali'ourd,  Justice,  exertions  in  pro- 
curing protection  for  litei-ary  property, 
V.  296. 

Taltarcm's  Case,  deciding  the  law  of 
entail,  i.  399. 

'  T.\3iworth  IManifesto,'  published  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1834,  viii.  95. 

Tanfield,  Sir  Lawrence,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  his  death  in 
1607,  ii.  344. 

Tastet,  Firmin  de,  petition  of,  against 
Jesuits'  Bark  Bill,  vi.  604 ;  argued  by 
Lord  Campbell,  viii.  257. 

Taunton,  convent  founded  by  Giftard  at, 
i.  53. 

Tavistock,  Marquis  of,  Copley's  reply 
to.  on  a  charge  of  political  dislovaltv, 
viii.  30. 

Taylor,  Bishop  Jeremy,  Laud's  pati'on- 
age  of,  iii.  116,  note. 

,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  receives 

the  Great  Seal  from  Wolsey  at  Calais, 
i.  477 ;  doubtfiU  service  of,  in  Chancerv, 
1529,  547. 

-,  Michael  Angelo,  committee  of. 


on  delays  in  Chancery,  vii.  285,  286 ; 
pilory  abolition  bill.  352;  soubriquet 
of,  405. 

-,  Rector  of  Hadley,  a  Protestant 


martyr,  ii.  66. 
,   Sir    Herbert,   letter    from,   to 


Lyndhurat,  viii.  81,  82 ;  recalls  Lord 
Grey,  84. 

'  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  authorship  and 
object  of,  vi.  96,  note. 

Taxes  on  Knowledge,  repeal  of,  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Brougham,  viii.  437. 
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Tellers,  rule  in  House  of  Lords  re- 
specting, iv.  459,  note. 

Templars,  Knights,  Custodiers  of 
Princess  Margaret's  dower,  i.  73. 

Temple  (Inner),  roses  plucked  in  garden 
of,  emblems  of  York  and  Lancaster 
factions,  i.  35;^ ;  plays  acted  before 
Elizabeth,  ii.  139 ;  last  grand  revel  in, 
iv.  660 ;  calamitous  fires  in,  v.  389, 
390 ;  corps  of  volunteers  formed  in, 
vi.  546 ;  attack  on,  by  rioters  repulsed, 
642.  (Middle\  benchers  reprimanded, 
iii.  450 ;  banquet  given  by,  viii.  162. 

,    Sir   William,   an    exception    to 

statesmen  of  the  Eestoration,  iii.  307  ; 
new  form  of  government  proposed  by, 
843,  344. 

,  John,  duel  of,  vi.  108,  note. 

,    Lord,    account    of    dinner    at 

Thatched  Hou.-e  by,  vi.  69,  note. 

Tenterdex,  Lord,  last  case,  death  of, 
vi.  580,  note  ;  Chief  .Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  viii.  24 ;  vow  with 
regard  to  the  Eeform  Bill,  88;  death 
of,  lb.,  note. 

'  Tenures,  Treatise  on,'  authorship  of,  i. 
399  ;  military,  abolition  of,  sanctioned, 
iii.  193. 

"Terror,  Eeign  of,"  vii.  254. 

Terrtll,  Serjeant,  Lord  Commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal,  iii.  73,  84. 

Test  Bill  of  Charles  IL,  iii.  326;  its 
defeat,  328.  331 ;  Acts,  Lord  John 
Russell's  Bill  to  repeal,  viii.  58. 

Tewkesbiry,  battle  of,  i.  389  ;  elects  Sii- 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  iii.  291. 

Th.\xet,  Earl  of,  indicted  for  a  conspiracy, 
vi.  513. 

THELLfsoN,  Cause,  the,  vi.  249,  250; 
Lord  Erskine  on,  571. 

Thelwall,  trial  and  conduct  of,  vi.  492- 
494. 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Becket's  early  patron,  i.  04,  65 ;  quar- 
rel with  Becket,  75  ;  death  of,77. 

,  King  of  Navarre,  his  reception 

of  Henry  III.'s  bride,  i.  141. 

,  Nigel,  father  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Sudbury,  i.  280. 

Thesiger,  Sir  F.,  conduct  of,  as  Attorney- 
General,  vii.  126. 

Thetford,  See  of,  removed  to  Norwich, 
i.  45  ;  bisliops  of,  46. 

TiiiERUY,  Mon.sieur, '  History  of  Norman 
Conquest,'  by,  i.  46 ;  error  touching 
Becket,  62,  note;  on  the  fate  of 
Becket,  101,  note;  on  the  career  of 
Ijongchamp,  109,  note. 

Thisti.ewood,  just  conviction,  sentence 
of,  viii.  26. 

Thomas  v.  Sorrel,  ca.se  of,  quoted  by 
Somers,  iv.  87. 

TiioJiiLTnoRPE,    Sir    Thomas,    case    of. 


showing    the    illegality    of    fines    in 

Chancery,  ii.  206. 
Thomp-sox,    Sir    W.,    Attorney-General, 

false  charge  against  Lechmere,  v.  19. 
,  V.  Lady  Lawley,  case  of,  vii. 

135,  note. 
Thomsox,  Chief  Baron,  death  of,  vi.  122, 

note. 
,  James,  verses  to  Lord  Tall)ot, 

iv.  685 ;  ungenerously  treated  by  Lord 

Hardwicke,  v.  43. 
Thoresby,  John  de,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

appointed  Chancellor,  i.  251 ;  assists 

in    passing    the    famous    Statute    of 

Treasons,  251,  252 ;  promoted  to  the 

See  of  York,  253 ;  resignation,  deatli, 

ib. 
Thorpe,  manor  annexed  to  tac  Sec  of 

York,  1.  126. 
,  Sir  Eobert,  birth  and  education. 

King's  Serjeant,  extensive  practice  at 

the  Bar,   Chief  Justice  of   Common 

Pleas,   i.  265;   Chancellor,  265,  266; 

questions   Parliament   on  purport    of 

recent  .statutes,  274. 

Thomas,  Speaker  of  the  Par- 


liament of  1453,  i.  354 ;  case  of  pri- 
vilege regarding,  376,  377. 

-,  William,   trial    of.    for  heres 


before  Chancellor  Anmdel,  i.  317. 

Thurkesley,  Ju.stice.  his  complaint  of 
the  corrupt  administration  of  Heni'y 
IIL,  i.  138. 

Thfrloe,  Secretary,  reputed  negotiation 
of  Hyde  with,  iii.  171 ;  the  stay  of  the 
Republican  party,  178.  5 

THnjLow,  Lord,  remark  by,  on  the  '^ 
audiences  frequenting  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  ii.  165,  note;  legal  prefer- 
ment unexpectedly  granted  by,  461, 
note ;  remark  by,  on  Mr.  Justice  Buller, 
479,  note ;  critical  remarks  by,  on 
Lord  Hardwicke,  v.  34,  note ;  personal 
description  in  1801,  479 ;  speech  on 
Divorce  Bill,  479,  480 ;  parentage, 
481 ;  education,  482,  483  ;  at  Canter- 
bury, 484;  leaves  Cambridge  without 
a  degree,  488 ;  student  at  the  Temple, 
489 ;  intimacy  with  William  Cowper, 
490;  at  Xando's,  491 ;  altercation  with 
Norton,  493;  coimsel  in  the  great 
Douglas  cause,  494 ;  patronised  by 
Duchess  of  Quecnsberry,  496  ;  a  King's 
Counsel,  497;  M.P.  for  Tamworth, 
500 ;  duel  with  Stewart,  501 ;  Solicitor- 
General,  502 ;  speeches  against  tlio 
liberty  of  tlie  press,  505 ;  Attorney- 
General,  509 ;  speecli  in  case  of  Crosby 
and  Oliver ;  510 ;  chastised  by  Dun- 
ning, 511  ;    falls  foul  of  Lord  Clive, 

512  ;  first  encounter  with  Home  Tookc, 

513  ;  oj)posos  the  Grenville  Act,  //'. ; 
hatred  of  the  Americans,  514  ;  attai'ks 
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Sir  F.    Norton,    517;    favouralilc    to 
Cntliolic  eiimnfipati'iii.  f)!'.! ;  ar;:jument 
in   Campbell  v.  Hall,  ih.;  prosecutes 
the  Duchess  of  Kiiiijston,  .'>20;  second 
prosecution    of    llnrno    Tooke,    522; 
Clianeellor,  .■>2(j ;  verses  on.  by  Cowper, 
ib. ;  as  nn  Equity  Judj^e,  527 ;  deci- 
sions, 529-531 ;  takes  liis  seat  in  the 
Lords,  535  ;  attack  on  Bishop  Hinch- 
cliffe,  53G ;    speech  in  rebuke  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Grafton,  .539;  supports  the 
bill  for  punishint;  adultery,  540  ;  novel 
logic.  542 ;  vindicates  tlie  employment 
of  military  in  aid  of  civil  power,  543 ; 
Chancellor  under  Lord  Rockingham, 
546;   Leader  of  Opposition,  548;  op- 
poses   Contractors'    Bill,    548,    549 ; 
Burke's   Bill   for  economical    reform, 
552;    Chancellor    under    Lord    Shel- 
bume,  554 ;  out  of  office,  559 ;  in  op- 
position, 5G0 ;  a  Reformer,  562 ;  attacks 
Fox's  India  Bill,  563 ;  again  Chancellor, 
565 ;    Great    Seal    stolen   from.   568 ; 
jeiix  d'esprit  upon  the  occasion,  571 ; 
defends  commutation  of  tea  for  window 
tax,    572 ;    speech    against    restoring 
forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  572,  573  ; 
overruled,  respecting  the  Scotch  peer- 
age, 576 :  throws  out  Bill  for  Relief  of 
Insolvent  Debtors,   576,  577  ;  defends 
Warren     Hastings,     578 ;     views    on 
African  slavery,  5S4 :  conduct  during 
illness  of  George  III.,  586 ;  intrigues 
with   Carlton    House,    .587;    vi.    199; 
alleged  craft  and  duplicity,  v.  5S8 ;  dis- 
trusted bv  Pitt,  590  ;  equivocal  loyaltv 
of.    592-594;    letter   of   thanks   from 
Queen     Charlotte,      596;      sarcasms 
against.  598,  599 ;  report  on  the  Kin/s 
health,  600;  hatred  of  Pitt,  600,  601; 
opinion  of  French  revolution,  605;  op- 
poses the  sinking  fund,  607,  60S  ;  dis- 
missed, 609;  last  day  of  office,  612; 
generous  advice  to  Lord  EMon,  614 ;   > 
in  retirement,  615,  616  ;  demeanour  in 
the  House  of  Lords,   617 ;    supports 
Hastings,   619:  opposes  the   Treason 
and  Sedition  Bills,  621 ;  negotiates  on 
behalf  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  624  ; 
abandons  public  life,  626 ;  delight  on 
the  resignation  of  Pitt,  628;  reconciled 
to  Home  Tooke,  629,  630;  unabated 
ill-will  fo  Pitt,  631 ;  consulted  respect- 
ing Princess  of  Wales,  632  ;  account 
of,  at  Brighton,   633-636;   death  and 
funeral,  637,  638  ;  character,  640,  641 ; 
ecclesiastical  appointments.  642,  643 ; 
poetical  powers,  648 ;  complimented  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  650 ;  treatment  of  Cow- 
per,  653-656 ;   uenerositv  towards  Dr, 
Johnson,  661, '^662:   to"Crabbe,  663; 
religious  views.  665 ;  brotherly  kind-    i 
ness,  667;  manner  mimicked  by  Lord 


Holland,  668;  facetiaj,  670-673;  cha- 
racter by  contemijoraries,  674-679; 
noticed  in  the  '  Iiollia<l,'  680  ;  ought  to 
have  been  his  own  biographer,  683 ; 
anecdotes  of,  vi.  334.  7wte ;  337,  338; 
kindness  to  Lord  Eldon,  vii.  54,  57, 
note ;  alleged  double-dealing  disputed, 
70. 100.  note;  hatred  of  Loughborough, 
139,  142. 
TiDD,  Mr.,  Special  Pleader,  v.  490,  note ; 

distinguished  pupils  of,  viii.  10,  11. 
TiERNEY,  on  Lord  Melville's  trial,  vi.  379 ; 
distrusted  as  parliamentary  leader,  viii. 
263. 
TiLLOTSON,   appointed    to  the  Primacy, 
iv.  60 ;  retort  of,  on  Lord  Trevor,  ib. ; 
pension  granted  to  his  widow,  135. 
TtLXEY,  trial  of,  before  Lord  EUesmere 

as  Solicitor-General,  ii.  200. 
'  Times.'  The.  in  animadversion  on  Lord 
Wynford,  viii.  401 ;  eulogy  on  Lord 
Brougham's  energy,  404 ;  falte  impres- 
sion given  by,  408 ;  flattery  of  Lord 
Brougham  in,  420,  423 ;  at  war  with 
Brougham.  441,  442  ;  article  in,  on  the 
dismissal  of  ^Ministers,  1834,  458,  459 ; 
on  Lord  Brougham  deceased,  507  ;  on 
Brougham's  projected  naturalisation  in 
France.  555. 
TiXD.\L,  Chief  Justics,  death  of,  viii.  163; 
jest  ascribed  to,  354. 

on  Lord  Somers'  dismissal,  iv.  150, 

note  :  on  Lord  Talbot,  683. 
TiPTOFT,  Earl  of  Worcester,  execution  of, 

i.  389. 
Tithes,  compulsory  payment  of,  passed 
by    the  Witenagemot    under   Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  i.  33. 
TiTLE-DEEtis,  decisions  of  Lord  Eldon  in 
cases  of  delivery  and  non-delivery  of, 
vii.  647. 
Toleration  Act,  iv.  99. 
To>"XAGE     and     poundage,     resolutions 
against,  iii.  532  ;  illegal  levies  of,  538  ; 
proceedings  in  Parliament  against,  566, 
567. 
ToprixG,  encounter  of,  with  Sir  V.  Gibbs, 

iv.  493,  Twte. 
Tories,  origin  of,  iii.  347 ;  reformed,  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  viii.  88 ;  their  distrust 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  369 ;  con- 
sent to  form  a  Ministry  pledged  to 
Reform,  1832,  407  :  compromise  ensur- 
ing action  in  concert,  impracticable.  409. 
Torture,  use  of  in  trials,  i.  642,  note ;  ii. 

354. 
Toryism,  genuine,  contrasted  with  Anti- 

Gallican,  viii.  27,  28. 
ToTHiLL  V.  Pitt,  case  of,  v.  451. 
Totxes,  mode  of  canvassing,  temp.  William 

III.,  iv.  283-286. 
TorLorsE,  Henry  II.'s  claim  to,  disputed 
by  Louis  VH.,  i.  73  ;  siege  of,  74. 
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TouuNAY,  sie,2:e  of,  Wolsey  apiwintcd  to 
the  See  of,  i.  453. 

Tower  of  London  seized  by  Longcliamp, 
i.  112. 

TowNSEND,  W.  Ct.,  Tlnirlow  and  Wedder- 
burn  contrasted  bv,  vi.  92 ;  on  Lord 
Erskiiic,  388  ;  Lord  Eldon,  vii.  129. 

TowNsnEXD,  Charles,  abortive  attempt  to 
form  a  ministry,  v.  268  ;  witty  remarks 
of,  raillery  of,  on  Scotchmen,  vi.  35. 

,  T.,  attack  on  Dr.  Johnson 

by,  vi.  95. 

TowTON,  battle  of,  i.  372,  382. 

Tracy,  William,  Becket's  assassin,  i.  94. 

TRAiTORors  Correspondence  Bill,vi.  25G; 
vii.  217;  Erskine's  opposition  to,  454. 

Treason,  statute  defining,  i.  251,  252; 
law  of,  arbitrariness  of  under  Henry 
VIII.,  620  ;  law  of,  arbitrary  additions 
to,  disowned,  ii.  85 ;  defence  by  counsel 
allowed,  iv.  125,  126 ;  witnesses  for 
the  prisoner  allowed  to  be  sworn, 
255;  whether  a  capital  oifence,  viii. 
26,  27. 

Treasokable  Attempts  Bill,  vii.  119. 

Treaties,  partition  terms  of,  iv.  145; 
abrogated  by  hostilities,  vi.  031. 

Tkeby,  Sir  George,  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  iv.  106 ;  opinion  of,  in  the 
Bankers'  Case,  115. 

Trelawny,  Bishop,  Atterbuiy's  letter  to, 
iv.  61,  note. 

Tressiltan,  Chief  Justice,  opinion  of,  in 
cause  of  Kichard  II.,  i.  293;  hanged, 
294. 

Trevor,  Arthur,  eminent  barrister,  temp. 
Charles  II.,  his  patronage  of  his  nephew, 
iv.  42. 

Lord    Commissioner,     iv.     41 ; 

parentage,  ib. ;  entered  at  the  Temple, 
42  ;  K.C.  and  M.P.,  43 ;  patronised  by 
Jeffreys,  ii. :  encourages  Lord  Staf- 
ford's prosecution,  44 ;  Speaker,  45  ; 
Master  of  the  Eolls,  46 ;  faithful  to 
James,  47 ;  removed  from  office,  48  ; 
speech  against  Parliamentary  reform, 
48,  49 ;  Speaker  again,  50 ;  Master  of 
the  Bolls  and  Lord  Commissioner,  ib. ; 
displaced,  consulted  by  Princess  Anne, 
53 ;  found  guilty  of  corrupt  practices, 
55,  57 ;  continues  as  Master  of  tlio 
Bolls,  58  ;  an  upriglit  and  enlightened 
Judge,  58,  59;  penurious  habits  of, 
59 ;  death,  60 ;  character,  61 ;  descen- 
dants, ill. 

Loid,  appointed  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, iv.  122;  refuses  the  Groat  Seal, 
151;  raised  to  tlie  peerage,  349,  note; 
removed,  592  ;  letter  to  Lord  King,  59. 

Triai,s  of  Peers  in  cn.sos  of  treason  or 
fi-lony,  prrn'oedings  in,  i.  18 ;  earliest 
Slate,  84.  S5. 

Triennial  Act,  ii.  G37. 


Triple  Alliance,  the,  iii.  251,  307 ;  re- 
enacted,  iv.  124. 

TuoYES.  Treaty  of,  i.  331. 

Truro,  Lord  Chancellor,  reproached  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  viii.  173 ;  opinion  of, 
on  the  Bridgewater  case,  186;  named 
assistant  adviser  by  Queen  Caroline, 
302 ;  appointed  Chancellor,  567 ;  rebels 
against  Lord  Brougham,  571. 

Tbussel,  Sir  'William,  judgment  pro- 
nounced by,  on  Edward  II.'s  favourites, 
i.  205 ;  renounces  allegiance  to  Edward, 
207,  208. 

Trusts,  jui-isdiction  over,  in  Chancery 
established,  i.  398. 

'  Tub,  Tale  of,'  authorship  of,  discussed, 
iv.  80-82,  88,  note. 

Tunbridge  Castle  claimed  by  Becket, 
i.  81. 

TiNSTAL,  Bishop  of  London,  takes  the 
initiative  in  the  parliament  of  1523,  i. 
471 ;  appointed  by  Wolsey  to  preside 
in  a  Court  of  Equity,  504;  Bishop  of 
Durham,  employed  to  negotiate  the 
peace  of  Cambray,  532 ;  liberated  at 
Mary's  accession,  ii.  54. 

Turketel,  Chancellor,  of  royal  birth,  his 
history,  i.  34-36. 

Turkish  Empire,  Pitt's  policy  with  re- 
gard to,  vi.  217. 

Turner,  Sharon,  errors  respecting  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  i.  62,  note ;  un- 
tenable reasons  for  palliating  execu- 
tion of  Sir  T.  More,  579.  note ;  580,  note ; 
apology  for  the  atrocities  of  Henry 
VIII.,  584.  note. 

Sir  Edward,   Chief   Baron,  iii. 

447. 

Turnpikes,  riots  against  erection  of,  v. 
677. 

TuTCHiN,  John,  cruel  punishment  of,  iii. 
548 ;  trial  of,  iv.  445. 

Tyler,  Mr.,  report  of,  to  Henry  VII.,  of 
More's  maiden  speech  in  Parliament, 
i.  517. 

Wat.  leader  of  the  rebellion  in 

Richard  II.'s  reign,  i.  281. 

TwisDEN,  Justice,  accident  to  from  little 
skill  in  horsemanship,  ii.  164,  note; 
iii.  312. 

Twiss,  Horace,  Q.C., '  Life  of  Lord  Eldon' 
by,  vii.  595,  note. 

TwYN,  unjustifiable  prosecution  of,  iii. 
265. 


Ulterstone   Sands,  dangerous  passage 

over,  vii.  66. 
Umbrella,  famous  case  of,  vii.  690. 
Uniformity,  Act  of.  iii.  207. 
Union  between  Scotland  and  England, 

the  question  agitated,  ii.  243,  244 ;  ex- 
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pedicncy  of,  urj^cil  by  Bacon,  ;j 44  ;  Act 

of,  iv.  lOli-l'.).") ;  luihcry  used  in,  195, 

7iote;  agitation  fur  repeal  of,  215,  21(5; 

provisions   of  the  Act  of,  oU;    with 

Ireland,  vi.  29:i 
Unitauians,  bill   in   favour  of,  passed, 

viii.  152. 
Universities,  foreign,  opinions  of,  on  the 

legality  of  Henry  VUI.'s  divorce,  i. 

551,  5o2. 
,  English,  Bacon  neglected 

in,  ii.  440,  note. 

Scotch,    system    of,    viii. 


227;  curriculum,  231. 

UNnEiJsiTY  College,  questions  as  to  its 
founder,  viii.  338. 

*  Unucensed  Printing,'  tract  by  Milton, 
iv.  122. 

Urban  V.,  Pope,  bull  of,  against  plura- 
lities, i.  202. 

Urbanvs  VI.,  bull  from,  for  founding 
Winchester  School,  i.  298.  note. 

Uses,  statute  of.  i.  649 ;  conflicting  de- 
cisions regarding,  ii.  69 ;  Bacon's  read- 
ing on,  314. 

Usher.  iVi-chbishop  of  Armagh,  share  of, 
in  Strafford's  prosecution,  ii.  502. 

'  Utoi'Ia,'  Sir  Tliomas  More's,  i.  531, 589. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of.  iv.  214 ;  peace  of, 
335 ;  debate  on,  335,  336 ;  private  dis- 
cussion of  Oxford  and  Cowper,  337  ; 
peers  created  to  support,  v.  438. 

Uvedale,  Nicholas,  William  of  Wick- 
ham's  patron,  i.  259 ;  Constable  of 
Winchester,  260. 

Uxbridge,  negotiations  between  King 
and  Parliament  at,  ii.  631 ;  negoti- 
ations for  a  treaty  at,  1645,  iii.  142. 


Valence,  Ajnuer  de,  defeated  by  the 
Scots,  1307.  i.  189. 

Valentia's  (Lord)  case,  opposite  de- 
cisions in,  vi.  574. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  arraigns  in  Parliament 
Speaker  Finch's  behaviour,  ii.  575 ; 
exile  imposed  on.  iii.  81,  note;  unjust 
execution  of,  105 ;  jiarliamentary  ino- 
viso  in  favour  of  3."^."). 

Vaughan,  Lord,  complements  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  Clarendon,  iii. 
239. 

.  Sir  John,  receives  Lord  Bacon 

in  disgrace,  ii.  410. 

-.  Mr.  Serjeant,  a  Baron  of  the 


Excliequer,  vii.  677;  joke  on  the  cause 
of  his  appointment,  ib ;  Attorney-Ge- 
neral to  Queen  Cliarlotte,  684.  7wte. 

-,  Ciiief  Justice,  iii.  279,  note ;  an 


accomplished  lawyer,  281. 


Vedo  de  la  Val.  .'i])|)rchend((l  and  im- 
prisoned by  Uecket,  i.  72,  73. 

Venice,  Doge  of,  his  adulation  of  Wolsey, 
i.  458. 

' Preserved,'  refcreace  to  Shaftes- 
bury, iii.  ,381. 

Venner,  ill-timed  insurrection  of  iii.  205. 

Vere.  (de)  Albcric,  reversion  granted  to, 
by  Matilda,  i.  61. 

Robert  de.  Earl  of  Oxford,  dictator 

under  Richard  II.,  i.  286. 

(de),  William,  prospective  promo- 
tion of,  i.  61. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  attack  on  Porto  Bello, 
debated,  v.  79. 

,  Chanceiy  Reporter,  decisions  of 

Lord  Jeftreys  selected  by,  iii.  592; 
Lord  Somers'  decisions  reported  by,  iv. 
Ill ;  letters  of,  temp.  William  III.,  ex- 
tracts from,  152,  154,  note. 

Vehtue,  engraver,  patronised  by  Lord 
Somers,  iv.  175,  7iote. 

Ve.sey,  Mr.,  junior,  law  reporter,  iv.  237, 
note. 

Vice-Chancellors,  original  signification 
of  the  office  of,  i.  118,  119  ;  Bill  for  the 
creation  of,  viii.  131. 

Victoria,  Queen,  birth,  vii.  344 ;  accession 
of,  choice  of  Ministers,  viii.  1 19 ;  atti- 
tude of  parties,  480  ;  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, 495-497;  marriage  of,  an- 
nounced, 511. 

Vienna,  Council  of.  1311,  Ex-Chancellor 
Greenfield  a  member,  i.  186 ;  treaty  of, 
iv.  637. 

ViLLiERS,  Sir  Edward,  monopolist,  iL 
396 ;  sent  on  an  embassy,  397. 

,  Su*  John,  advantageous  match 

proposed  to,  ii.  379 ;  history  of  his 
marriage,  380-383. 

Virgil,  Polydore,  error  as  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, L  38  ;  drink  of  Xoitlurn  nations 
described  by,  71,  note ;  on  the  parent- 
age of  Wolsey,  442,  note. 

Voltaire  on  Kfe  and  ^habits  of  English- 
men, iv.  413. 

Vote  for  counties,  riglit  of  persons  to 
purchase  small  freeholds  to  obtain,  iv. 
74,  note ;  a  riglit  of  high  value,  288, 
289. 

W. 

Wages  to  Members  of  Parliament,  mode 
of  paying,  i.  186,  note  ;  mode  of  enforc- 
ing, iii.  422,  423,  note. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  i.  369. 

,  the   Rev.   Gilbert,  pamjihlet 

by,  prosecuted,  vii.  Vlo. 

Wakering,  Sir  John,  blaster  of  the  Rolls, 
Keei)er  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1409,  i. 
318  ;  assistance  given  bv,  to  Chancellor 
Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  319. 
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W'alcherex,  disastrous  expedition,  vii. 
•223 ;  debates  on,  237. 

"NValcot,  Dr.,  case  of,  vii.  C56-G58. 

Waldegrave's,  Lord,  Memoirs,  extracts 
from,  V.  132,  133,  notes ;  general  regret 
at  Lord  Hardwicke's  resignation,  136  ; 
strictures  on  Lord  Hardwicke,  165, 166. 

Waldric,  Godfrey,  Chancellor  to  Henry 
I.,  i.  57. 

Wales,  Principality  of,  subjugated,  i. 
169  ;  Judicature  of,  abolished,  vii.  519. 

,  Prince  of,  ceremonies  on  adminis- 
tering oath  to,  i.  29 ;  invested  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  full  parliament,  246;  see 
Frederick. 

,  Princess  of  (Caroline),  see  Caroline, 

Princess  of  Wales. 

W.SLKER,  Mr.,  case  of,  Erskine's  defence, 
vi.  4G6. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  insurrection  of,  i. 
181 ;  execution,  187,  188. 

Waller,  case  of,  disallowing  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  fine  in  Chancery,  ii.  206,  207. 

,  Sir  William,  his  dismissal  from 

the  army,  iii.  7. 

Wallerand,  Eobert,  broken  pieces  of  the 
Great  Seal  presented  to,  by  Henry  HI., 
i.  150. 

Wallis  and  Troward  v.  Didvc  of  Port- 
land, vi.  240. 

Wallop,  eminent  counsel,  rudeness  of 
Jeftreys  to,  iii.  595. 

Wallys,  Hugh,  Vice-Cliancellor,  i.  123; 
as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  opposes  John, 
124 ;  contends  for  the  IMagna  Charta,  ih. 

Walmesley,  Judge  of  Common  Pleas, 
firmness  of,  in  the  question  of  postnati, 
ii.  245. 

Walpole,  Horace,  authorship  of  '  Tale 
of  a  Tub '  canvassed  by,  iv.  79-82  ; 
character  of  Lord  Somers,  79,  160, 
note ;  character  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  v. 
172 ;  trial  and  execution  of  Lord 
Ferrers,  195 ;  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Rockingham  ministry,  212,  note; 
privilege  debate,  400 ;  lawyers  pro- 
posed for  the  office  of  Ciiancellor  in 
1770.  414,  vote ;  inaccurate  account  of 
Charles  Yorke,  418 ;  insatiable^  enmity 
to  Lord  Hardwicke's  family,  436,  note. 

' ,  Sir  Robert,  discreet  conduct  in 

the  debutes  respecting  Lord  Somers, 
iv.  158,  7iote ;  proposes  a  tax  on  Roman 
Catholics,  405;  unprecedented  duration 
of  power,  488,  534 ;  the  first  Prime 
Minister  in  House  of  Commons,  534  ; 
energy  and  tact,  C05 ;  clever  letters, 
606 ;  paramount,  622 :  retains  ofHce 
tlirough  the  Queen,  629;  confidence 
of  ( Jcoige  II.  .'secured,  628.  633;  church 
patronii go  abused,  63G;  famous  Excise 
scheme,  655;  ignorant  of  English  lii.s- 
tory,  V.  28,  29;   facetious   method  of 


making  a  Chancellor,  40 ;  resigns,  80 ; 

inquiry  respecting,  86-88 ;  character  as 

a  political  leader,  94,  95,  note ;  letter 

to  Cliarles  Yorke,  372. 
Walpole,  T.,  correspondence  with  Lord 

Camden,  v.  257-259. 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  empowered  to 

affix  the  Great  Seal,  ii.  114. 
Walter,  Archbishop   of  Rouen,  named 

Coimcillor  by  Richard  I.,  i.  110. 
,  Chief  Baron,  intimacy  of  witli 

Lord  Keeper  Williams,  ii.  452. 

-,  Mr.,  prejudiced  against  the  Poor 


Law,  viii.  441. 

Walters,  Lucy,  iii.  163,  164. 

Waltham,  John  de.  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
writ  of  subpoena  invented  by,  i.  289  ; 
Great  Seal  in  custody  of,  ib. ;  subpoena 
brought  into  u.se,  299  ;  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Salisbury,  Treasurer,  in  charge 
of  the  Great  Seal,  300. 

Walworth,  Sir  AVilliam,  rebellion  of  1380 
quelled  by,  i.  282. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  remonstrance  against 
protecting,  i.  427 ;  taken  prisoner.  429. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  praise  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham by,  iii.  424.  425;  parallel 
between  Whitelock  and  IMaynard  by, 
iv.  39 ;  intimacy  of,  with  Charles  Yorke, 
V.  370 ;  406-409. 

Wards  and  Liveries,  Courts  of,  duties 
assigned  to,  i.  15. 

Wardship,  attempt  to  revive,  ii.  248. 

Warenne,  William  de,  his  importance 
as  Chief  Justiciar,  i.  40. 

Warhajl  William,  parentage,  i.  427 ; 
Chancellor,  428 ;  opposes  the  first 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.,  428, 429, 431 ; 
obtains  subsidies,  433,  434;  inti'igues 
of  Wolsey  against  resignation,  435 ; 
occupation  in  retirement,  436 ;  deatli 
437  ;  intimacy  with  Erasmus,  438  ;  of, 
character,  441 ;  by  Erasmus,  438,  439 ; 
insolence  of  Wolsey  to,  455;  observa- 
tion of,  on  insolence  of  office,  466 :  letter 
of  congiatulation  to,  from  Sir  Thomas 
Blore,  559. 

WAKraE,  Prior  of  Lochcs,  Yicc-Chancellor,, 
i.  119. 

Warleigh.  Ingelard  de,  te mporary Keeper 
of  theCireat  Seal,  i.  195. 

Warxavilt,a  (de)  Rodolplms,  presump- 
tive Clianc.llor.  i.  103. 

Warrants,  illegality  of  General,  decided, 
ii.  535. 

WARREX,Charlcs,CMef  Justice  of  Chester, 
death  of,  viii.  24.  . 

,    Earl,    improper   conduct   of,  i. 

194;  imprisoned,  195. 

J.,  founder  of  Special  Pleading 


Tuition,  v.  489. 
Warton,  poetical  compliment  of,  iv.  238 ; 
on  Lord  Bathurst,  684. 
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Warwick  Disfmnchisoinont  Bill,  viii.  419. 

,  Earl  of,  custudicr  of  the  Urcat 

Seal,  1343,  i.  247. 

,  Eicliartl  Neville,  pa- 
rentage of;  the  occasion  of  renewed 
hostilities,  i.  :5(j3;  marriage  for  Ed- 
ward IV.  negotiated  by,  384  ;  civil  war 
renewed  by,  385 ;  revolution  ellctted, 
388  ;  slain,  389. 

-,  Edward  Neville,  mur- 


dered in  the  Towir,  i.  429. 

Dudley,    joins    with 


Wriothesloy  against  the  Protector  So- 
merset, i.  G5(j;  supersedes  Somerset, 
657,  658 ;  created  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, ii.  24  ;  Somerset's  plot  against, 
24,  25 ;  issues  unconstitutional  writs  to 
summon  a  parliament,  30 ;  determines 
to  change  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
31 ;  violence  of,  33  ;  deserted,  36 ;  con- 
victed of  treason,  executed,  55. 

,  liich,  1G93,  trial  of,  for 

murder,  iv.  113,  242. 

■Washington,  George,  national  feeling 
of,  viii.  3. 

'  Wat  Tyler,'  publication  of,  questioned, 
vii.  658,  659. 

Watson,  Bishop,  Blcmoirs  by,  v.  338,  339  ; 
on  Thurlow,  644,  674. 

,   Dr.,  accused  of  high  treason, 

viii.  16;  trial,  17,18;  acqiiittal,  19. 

Watl.\xd,  Sir  T.,  Chief  Justice  of  Com- 
moQ  Pleas,  convicted  of  bribery,  i. 
173. 

Wayneflete,  William.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Chancellor,  i.  3C0  ;  parentage, 
361 ;  energy  in  Cade's  rebellion,  361, 
362 ;  frames  statutes  for  Eton  and 
King's  College,  362 ;  zeal  against  Lol- 
lards and  Yorkists,  ib. ;  resignation  of, 
364 ;  founds  Magdalen  College,  fidelity 
to  Henry,  365 ;  eutertains  Kichard  III., 
ib. ;  love  of  learning,  366 ;  cases  in 
Chancery  pleaded  before,  380. 

Wearg,  Sir  Clement,  a  mover  in  Lord 
Macclesfield's  impeachment,  iv.  538; 
sudden  death  of,  634. 

Webster,  Mr.,  American  Minister,  his 
negotiation  with  Lord  Ashburton,  viii. 
529. 

Wedderbi-rn,  sez  Loughborough. 

Wedgwood,  Mr.,  remarks  on,  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  V.  574,  682. 

Weights  and  Measures,  legislative  enact- 
ments respecting,  ii.  330. 

Weldon,  Sir  Anthony,  condemnation  of 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  ii.  552  ;  anec- 
dote, 555,  556. 

Welleslev,  Marquis,  attempt  by.  to  form 
a  Ministry,  vii.  293 ;  claims  of  Irish 
Catholics  urged  by,  297  ;  dedication  of 
Lord  Brougham's  speeches  to,  viii.  486. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  British  army  under. 


vi.  383;  thanks  of  Parliament  voted  tn, 
vii.  310;  conduct  to  Canning,  474,  475, 
note;  resumes  ofHce  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  476 ;  forms  a  new  administra- 
tion, viii.  57 ;  unskilful  management 
of  public  opinion,  66 ;  government  of, 
di.ssolved,  67 ;  accepts  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  lendership,  80 ;  tries  to  form  an 
Administration,  83 ;  fails,  84  ;  ex- 
planation of,  to  the  House,  85  ;  second 
Administration  of,  94 ;  convinced,  in 
the  case  of  Baron  de  Bode,  177  ;  coali- 
tion with  Grey  agamst  Canning,  353 ; 
denounced  by  Lord  Brougham,  367 ; 
blunders  of  his  Ministry,  368  ;  accused 
of  breaking  up  Lord  Melbourne's  go- 
vernment, 464 ;  promotes  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade,  542. 

"NA'^ELLS  (de),  Josceline,  Vice-Chancellor, 
i.  123. 

Welson,  William,  early  Norman  Chan- 
cellor, i.  46. 

Wengham,  Henry  de.  Great  Seal  deli- 
vered to,  by  Heniy  III.,  i.  149  ;  removed 
by  the  Barons,  150 ;  death.  151. 

AVensle\t)Ale,  Baron,  his  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  Upper  House  questioned,  viii. 
192 ;  rejected,  193. 

Wentwokth,  Peter,  sequel  to  a  speech 
spoken  in  remonstrance  by,  1575,  ii. 
142 ;  his  inopportune  address  on  the 
succession,  1593,  191,  192. 

,  Kichard  de,   Chancellor  to 

Edward  III.,  i.  232  ;  sudden  death  of, 
233. 

-,  Thomas,  see  Strafford. 


Werke,  Lord  Grey  de,  trial  of,  viii.  530. 

West,  Benjamin,  birthplace  of,  viii.  3  r 
successful  career,  4. 

Westminster  Hall,  origin  of  its  courts, 
1.  5;  apiwintmcnt  of  Judges  in,  19 ; 
national  assembly  convoked  at,  136 ; 
Parliament  of,  sifting  courts  of  law, 
1290,  173 ;  courts  made  stationary  in, 
217;  duration  of  contest  between  un- 
decided cliiims  of  equity  and  common 
law,  381 ;  AVolsev,  riding  in  procession 
to,  462. 

Church,  early  charters  to, 

under  the  Great  Seal.  i.  38. 

-,  Statute  of,  the  First,  passed 


by  Edward  I.,  i.  167,  168;  the  Second, 

171. 
Weston,  Baron,  passage  of  arms  with 

Jeflreys,  iii.  523. 
iPhilip  de.  Great  Seal  entrusted 

to,  i.  240. 
Wetherell,     Sir     Charles,     honourable 

resignation  of  office  by,  iii.  99,  note; 

counsel   for  Dr.  Watson,  viii.  16,  17; 

chairman  at  a  dinner  given  in  the 

Inner  Temple,  162. 
Wharncliffe,  Lord,  address  of,  depro 
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eating  the  dissolution  of  Farliament, 
viii.  395. 

"Wharton,  Duke,  spiteful  commendation 
of  Lord  Nottingham,  by.  iii.  i27;  letter 
of  Lord  Somers  to,  1710,  iv.  209;  an- 
tipathy to  Harley,  210;  profligacy  of, 
212  ;  eulogy  on  Lord  Cowper,  418 ; 
libellous  attacks  on  pubhc  men,  533, 
534,  note;  labom'ed  eulogy  on  Lord 
King,  594. 

'What  has  become  of  the  Great  Seal?' 
pamphlet  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  viii. 
474. 

T\'hatelt,  Mr.,  secretary  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  vi.  105;  private  letters  stolen  by 
Franklin,  tb. ;  duel  between  his  brother 
and  air.  Temple,  108,  note. 

"Whatley,  Jlr.,  advice  by,  to  Lord  King, 
iv.  64G,  )wfe. 

Wheelock  aids  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
flight,  iii.  374,  375. 

Whigs  and  Tories,  origin  of,  iii.  347. 

"Whigs,  growing  ascendancy  of  in  Queeu 
Anne's  reign,  iv.  185  ;  odium  incurred 
by,  in  1710,  iv.  208 ;  prostrate  con- 
dition of,  210 ;  proscribed  on  accession 
of  Anne,  287;  power  abused  under 
George  I.,  345,  350  ;  free  trade  op- 
posed by,  590,  note;  schism  of,  at  the 
French  revolution,  vi.  453 ;  impopular, 
\ii.  85 ;  halcyon  days  of,  276 ;  coalition 
of,  with  Canning,  viii.  349 ;  cHstrust  of 
Lord  Brougham,  356 ;  1832,  blunders 
of,  415 ;  declining  reputation  of,  1837, 
479. 

Whiston,  W.,  prosecuted  for  heresy,  iv. 
588. 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  siguificaut  nickname 
of,  viii.  263. 

White  Ladies,  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to, 
iv.  63 ;  quarters  of  Charles  I L  before 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  64 ;  birth- 
place of  Lord  Somers,  65 ;  patriarchal 
manner  of  life  at,  67. 

Whitehall,  date  of  its  becoming  a  royal 
residence,  i.  491. 

Whitelock,  Bulstrode,  memorials  of  Lord 
Coventry  by,  ii.  552 ;  intimacy  with 
Lord  Keeper  Lane,  629;  Lord  Com- 
missioner of  Great  Seal,  iii.  17;  an- 
cestry, 18 ;  education,  18,  19 ;  on  Ox- 
ford circuit,  19  ;  intimacy  with  Noy, 
19,  20 ;  chairman  of  Oxfordshire  ses- 
sions, 20 ;  coalesces  with  Hampden,  21 ; 
proceedings  in  Farliament,  21, 22;  joins 
Hampden's  regiment,  23;  a  member  of 
A.sserably  of  Divines,  24 ;  sent  to  treat 
with  the  King,  24,  25;  his  royalist 
opinions,  26;  his  subserviency  to  Crom- 
well, 26,  27 ;  a  Lord  Commissioner,  27- 
29;  address  to  Serjeant  Wilde,  29; 
made  a  Serjeant,  30 ;  opposes  the  trial 
of  the  King,  35 ;  refuses  to  take  part 


in  the  trial,  35,  36;  cowardly  and 
trimming  conduct,  38  ;  Lord  Commis- 
sioner under  Cromwell,  43 ;  salary,  ib. ; 
speech  to  the  Judges,  44;  Guildliall 
banquet  described  by,  47  ;  monuments, 
books,  and  legal  profession  preserved 
by  his  exertions,  48;  a  law  reformer, 
49, 50;  discourages  Cromwell's  assiuup- 
tion  of  the  Crown,  50 ;  jnotests  against 
military  government,  51 ;  conduct  imdcr 
Barebones  Farliament,  52 ;  goes  an 
embassy  to  Sweden,  55;  created  a 
Knight,  56;  elected  M.P.  for  three 
places,  57 ;  remonstrance  by,  against 
the  "  Ordinance,"  58 ;  deprived,  59 ;  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  60;  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  65; 
refuses  to  serve  in  an  xmconstitutional 
Court,  69;  Lord  Commissioner  imder 
Richard  Cromwell,  70 ;  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  72;  Lord 
Keeper  under  Committee  of  Safety,  75 ; 
issues  proclamation  for  a  new  Farlia- 
ment, 76;  project  of,  for  securing  the 
Eestoration,  77 ;  advice  to  Fleetwood, 
78  ;  alarm,  retu-es  from  public  life,  81, 
death,  ib. ;  character,  81,  82 ;  value  of 
historical  works  by,  83 ;  accuracy  and 
value  of  the  memorials  of,  ib. 

Whitelock,  Sir  Jas.,  Judge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  opinion  against  legality  of 
general  warrants,  iii.  19. 

Whitforde,  advises  Sir  Thomas  More,  i. 
517. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bacon's  tutor,  ii.  286  ;  proposed  for  the 
Chancellorship,   460. 

Whitmore,  Walter,  the  Duke  of  Suflfolk's 
murderer,  i.  352. 

WiCKHAJi,  William  de,  parentage,  educa- 
tion, i.  259 ;  builds  Windsor  Castle, 
260,  261 ;  takes  holy  orders,  prefer- 
ments, 261,  162 ;  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 263  ;  Chancellor,  ib. ;  his  ineffi- 
ciency, 264  ;  resignation,  ib. ;  prosecuted 
and  lined,  270 ;  first  parliamentary  im- 
peacliment  under  his  presidency,  274  ; 
second  Cliancellorship,  295-297;  pre- 
vious ill-usage,  295,  296 ;  founds  col- 
leges at  Oxford  anil  Winchester,  298  ; 
retirement,  death,  ib. 

Wickliffe,  condemnation  of  his  tloc- 
trines,  i.  284 ;  laws  suppressing  his 
Bible,  323. 

Widdrington,  Lord,  1715,  impeached,  iv. 
361  ;  respited,  365. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Seal,  iii.  17,  27 ; 
installation  of,  28 ;  refuses  to  concur  in 
the  King's  trial,  35,  36  ;  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Kegicide  Farliament,  39; 
refuses  dUicc  luuUr  parliament,  41; 
opposes  military  government,  51 ;  re- 
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appointment  as  Lord  Commis-sioncr 
under  Cromwell,  5(j;  remonstriinccs  of, 
58 ;  dismissed,  '■>[) ;  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  CO;  Speaker, 
1C57-G2  ;  Commissioner  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional Court,  (J8 ;  issues  writs  summon- 
ing the  Convention  Parliament,  85. 
Wn<BERFOi:cE,  William,  praise  of  Lord 
Eldon,  by,  vii.  VIO;  his  party  joined 
by  Brougham,  viii.  253  ;  Parliamentary 
serviees  of,  2G4 ;  motion  of,  on  the 
Queen's  trial.  305,  aOtJ. 
WiLBRAHAM,  Quccn's  Attorney,  counsel 
for  the  Crown  on  Norfolk's  trial,  ii. 
116-119. 
"WiiJ)E.  Serjeant,  efforts  of,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  making  a 
new  Great  Seal,  ii.  3,  8;  energy  of, 
discharge  of  his  office,  12;  Chief 
Baron,  29 ;  extravagant  notions  of 
Parliamentary  privilege,  101,  102. 

,  Sir  Tlioraas,  see  Lord  Trnro. 

Wilkes,  '  North  Briton'  published  by,  v, 
155 ;  sent  to  Tower,  15G ;  debate  on 
his  arrest,  247,  248 ;  discharged,  249 ; 
ferment  caused  by  re-appeiuance  of, 
273;  expulsion  of,  275;  election  pro- 
ceedings for  Middlesex,  vi.  68-75. 
WiLKiE,  Sir    D.,  anecdote    of,    v.  482, 

note. 
WiLLES,  Sir  Jolm,  applies  for  the  office 
of  Solicitor -General,  iv.  634;  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  v.  40 ;  dis- 
appointed of  the  Great  Seal,  141 ;  col- 
loquy with  Lord  Northington,  186; 
death,  246. 
WiLLLAM  I.,  respective  functions  of  his 
Chancellor  and  Justiciar,  i.  40;  sig- 
nificance of  his  title  of  Conqueror,  41 ; 
laws  of  the  Confessor  restored  by.  47. 
II.,  Rufus,  killed,  i.  43 ;  Chan- 
cellor of.  47-51. 
III.,  his  marriage,  iii.  326  ;  pro- 
posals to,  as  Prince  of  Orange,  572  ; 
effect  produced  by  his  landing,  574  ; 
proclaimed  King,  iv.  1 ;  irngular  as- 
sumption of  right  in  judicial  patron- 
age, 119  ;  Place  Bill  vetoed  by,  124  ; 
intense  grief  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary,  125 ;  reconciliation  with  the 
Princess  Anne,  ib. ;  change  of  policy, 
138 ;  letter  to  Lord  Somers  on  Spanish 
succession,  141  ;  speech  to  the  Par- 
liament of  1702,  171  ;  death,  172 ;  im- 
proved manners  at  his  Court,  230 ; 
progress  of,  to  Windsor,  204 ;  reserve 
and  frigid  manners  of,  265 ;  fluency  in 
spcakuig  English,  351. 

•  IV.,  speech  on  a  divorce  bill, 

V.  479;  accession  of,  vii.  521 ;  political 
views  of,  at  his  accession,  viii.  66 ;  dis- 
dissolves  Parliament,  75,  395,  396 ; 
proposes    reform  in   Parliament,   78; 


rejects  an  imconstitutional  measure, 
81 ;  negotiation  witli  the  Tory  party, 
82,  S3,  406,  407;  death  of,  119;  his 
change  of  opinion  during  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  394  ;  ceremony  of 
his  coronation,  404  ;  forced  to  consent 
to  a  creation  of  i)eer.s,  409 ;  protests 
against  dissolution  of  the  unreformcd 
Parliament,  411, 412 ;  want  of  courtesy 
towards,  in  Lord  Brougham,  437 ; 
growing  dislike  of,  to  Lord  Brougham, 
453;  balance  of  party  expectation  at 
his  death,  480 ;  Brougham's  panegyric 
on,  481. 

WiLLUJi  de  Evnsford,  excommunication 
of,  by  Beckeit,  i.  81. 

of  Maln\esbiu*y,  on  Swithin's 

Chancellorship,  i.  32 ;  his  panegyric 
on  the  ClianceUor  Osmond,  44  ;  career 
of  the  Chancellor  Roger  described  by, 
56,  57. 

Williams.  Bishop,  last  Ecclesiastical 
Chancellor,  ii.  76 ;  parentage,  449 ; 
education,  450  ;  chaplain  to  Lord 
Ellesmere,  451 ;  noticed  by  the  King 
and  Prince  of  Wales.  453 ;  courts 
Buckingham,  renders  him  imiMrtant 
service,  455,  456;  Dean  of  Westminster, 
457  ;  advice  of,  on  the  prosecution  of 
Bacon,  457,  458 ;  Lord  Keeper,  460 ; 
appointment  censured,  401, 462 ;  Privy 
Councillor,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  463 ; 
regards  his  appointment  as  an  inter- 
position of  Providence,  463,  464 ;  in- 
augural adibess,  466-469 ;  practical 
joke  foiled,  470 ;  industry,  471 ;  suc- 
cess as  a  Judge,  472 ;  ungenerous 
prosecution  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  475  ; 
supixjsed  tendency  to  Popery,  477, 
7iote ;  ijetitions  against,  presented  in 
the  House,  478 :  j>lot  against  Bucking- 
ham discovered  by,  482 ;  spies  em- 
jfloyed  by,  483 ;  treated  as  a  la\Tnan 
while  Lord  Keeper,  4S4,  note ;  attend.s 
the  King's  death-bed,  485 ;  insulted 
by  Buckingham,  488  ;  charges  against, 
489 ;  delivers  up  the  Great  Seal,  491 ; 
anecdote  respecting.  492,  note  :  conduct 
in  office.  492,  493  ;"  lives  in  retirement, 
493 ;  offends  the  Court.  494  ;  sujjports 
the  Petition  of  Right,  496  ;  committed 
to  the  Tower,  499 ;  excessive  severity 
towards,  ib. ;  liberated,  500 ;  advice 
to  the  King,  501 ;  indefensible  conduct 
towards  Strafford,  502 ;  Archbishop  of 
York,  503  ;  defends  his  order,  garrisons 
Westminster  Abbey,  504 ;  committed  to 
the  Tower,  505;  release  and  flight  from 
Cawood  Castle,  506 ;  rigorous  mea- 
sures of,  in  North  Wales.  507 ;  advice 
resijccting  Cromwell,  508 ;  unworthy 
treatment  of.  509 ;  revenges  his  private 
quarrel,    510  ;     loyalty,     retirement. 
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oil :  death.  512  ;  character.  513;  love 
of  the  theatre,  ib. ;  personal  appear- 
ance, ■  515 ;  learning,  516 ;  epitaph, 
517. 

Williams,  bookseller,  prosecnted  by  Ers- 
kine,  vi.  507;  Erskhie's  sympathy  for, 
510. 

,  Mr.,  prosecuted  as  proprietor 

of  the  '  Durham  Clironicle,'  viii.  331. 

,    Peere,     meagrenoss     of    his 

reports,  iv.  Ill ;  reports  of  Lord  Har- 
court's  cases,  457 ;  character  of,  as 
reporter,  524. 

,  Sir  C.  Hanbury,  poem  as- 
cribed to,  iv.  416. 

,  Sir  E.,  valuable  notes  by,  i. 

i.  162.  note :  present  state  of  common 
law  learned  from,  ib. 

,  Sir  Jolm,  Judge  of  Queen's 

Bencli,  essayist,  vii.  406 ;  enquiry  into 
Chancerv  arrears  moved  by,  405,  434, 
453 ;  defeated  by  Peel,  407. 

,  Sir  Wiliiam,  Speaker,  Jeifreys 

officially  reprimanded  by,  iii.  527; 
retaliation  of  Jeftroys,  537;  Solicitor- 
General  to  James  II.,  570. 

Willis,  Chief  Baron,  decision  of,  re- 
specting the  King's  certificate,  ii.  528. 

,  Dr.,  attends  George  III.  during 

his  insanity,  vi.  315-317;  letter  on  the 
mental  condition  of  George  III.,  vii. 
142. 

,   Kev.   Dr.,  mental   condition   of 


George  III.  described  b}',  vii.  143-145. 
-,"Sir  K.,  treachery  of,  iii.  ISO. 


Wills,  Statute  of,  i.  650 ;  decisions  of 
Lord  Cowpcr  in  questions  toucliing,  iv. 
301-303;  Amendment  act  passed,  vii., 
604;  provisions  of,  608,  nole. 

Wilmington',  Earl  of.  Prime  Minister,  v. 
8G ;  incompetent,  88 ;  death  of,  90. 

WiLT.>Hir.E,  Lord,  Boleyne,  hostility  of, 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  i.  562. 

Wilton,  Lord  Grey  de,  trial  of,  for  high 
treason,  1603,  ii.  241. 

WiNCHELSEA  rctums  Henry  Brougham  to 
Parliament,  viii.  283  ;  resigned,  360. 

WiNGHKSTEi!,  Capital  of  Wesse.x,  school  of 
law  and  theology,  i.  32  ;  second  corona- 
tion of  Richard  at,  llii;  Parliament  of, 
summoned  by  Ht-nrj'  III.,  151  ;  statute 
of,  171 ;  School  founded,  208,  note. 

,  Bishop  of,  1559,  declining 

a  di.sputation,  is  committed  to  prison, 
ii.  93. 

Marquis  of,  Paulet,  an  in- 


competent Loni-Kceper,  ii.  1-4 ;  Lord 
Treasurer,  5;  Lord  lligh  Steward,  5, 
6 ;  versatile  conduct  as  a  politician,  7. 

WiNr)En.\NK,  Secretary,  flight  of,  ii.  586. 

Windham,  Mr.,  praises  by,  of  Thurlow, 
V.  5.S1,  7wtr. 

Window-tax  passed,  v.  572. 


Windsor  Castle,  building  of,  bv  William 
of  Wickham,  i.  260,  201. 

WiNGFiELD,  Sir  Humphrev,  Speaker  to 
tlie  Parliament  of  1533,  i".  602. 

WiNNiNGToN,  Sir  Francis,  persuades 
Somers  to  study  for  the  bar,  iv.  68. 

Winter,  Dean  of  Wells,  Wolsey's  son, 
i.  505. 

WiNTON,  Earl  of,  1715,  pleads  not  guilty, 
iv.  361 ;  trial,  366 ;  escape  of,  367. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  viii.  570. 

WiTHiNS,  Justice,  levity  of,  iii.  535,  536. 

Witiilofe,  Chancellor  to,  i.  32. 

Witnesses,  persons  not  being  Christians 
held  adjnissible  as,  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  V.  52. 

Wittenagemot,  the,  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion in,  i.  33 ;  Law  Lords  in,  39. 

WoGAN,  Sir  W.,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester, 
dispute  with  regard  to  judicial  patron- 
age occasioned  by,  iv.  119. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  irregular  use  of  the 
Great  Seal  by,  i.  28 ;  affronts  of,  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Warham,  435;  receives  the 
Great  Seal ;  continued  persecution  of 
Warham,  436  ;  parentage,  442 ;  educa- 
tion, 443 ;  set  in  the  stocks  by  a  country 
parson,  444  ;  revenge  when  Chancellor, 
445 ;  chaplaiu  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  446;  to  Henry  VII.,  ib.; 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  447-449; 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  450 ;  influence  over 
Henry  VIII.,  ib. ;  almoner,  451 ;  grants 
and  preferments  to,  453 ;  Commissary- 
General  to  the  army,  ib. ;  Bishop  of 
Toumay  and  Lincoln,  453,  454 ;  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  454;  Cardinal  and 
Legate  a  latere,  455 ;  Chancellor,  455- 
457;  homage  to,  by  foreign  powers,  458- 
460  ;  his  splendid  mode  of  living,  460- 
463;  jests  again-st,  464;  conduct  as  a 
Judge,  464, 465 ;  originates  Money  Bill 
in  Lords,  466 ;  causes  death  of  Bucking- 
ham, 467 ;  twice  disappointed  of  the 
Popedom,  468,  469  ;  love  for  education, 
470  ;  his  uncon.-titntional  treatment  of 
the  Commons  baffled.  471-473 ;  attempt 
to  levy  a  tax  without  authority  of 
Parliament,  474;  embassy  to  France, 
475-478 :  courage  and  skill  in  diplo- 
macy, 478,  479;  ratification  of  treaty, 
470,  480 ;  splendid  cntertainmeut  to 
French  at  Ilampton  Court,  480 ;  dis- 
fiuades  King's  marriage  with  Anne 
BolejTi.  482 ;  labours  for  the  divorce, 
483 ;  obtains  conditional  licence  from 
the  Pope,  ib. ;  Cardinal  Campeggio 
arrives  in  England,  483,  484;  near 
prospect  of  the  Popedom,  484 ;  hearing 
of  the  divorce  suit  between  Wolsey  and 
Campegirio,  485 ;  King's  anger  at  the 
delay,  486 ;  divorce  suit  carried  before 
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the  Pope,  4S7 ;  Wolscy  nc;;lcctcd,  4S7, 
488 ;  last  interview  with  Henry,  488 ; 
returns  to  London,  489;  last  amxar- 
ance  in  tlic  Court  of  Clianecry,  490 ; 
refuses  to  deliver  up  t!ie  Great  Seal, 
H). ;  deprived  of  all  his  possessions, 
ib. ;  iufonnations  filed  against  him, 
491 ;  pleads  Ruilty,  ib. ;  proceeds  to 
Esher,  491,  492;  returning  kindness 
of  the  King,  492, 493;  Utter  from  Eras- 
mus, 493 ;  impeachment  agreed  to  by 
the  Lords,  rejected  by  the  Commons, 
494,  495;  deserted  by  former  friends, 
496 ;  settlement  with  the  King,  497 ; 
permitted  to  remove  to  IJichmond,  ib.; 
his  installation  as  Archbishop  ap- 
I)ointed,  498 ;  alarm  from  his  popu- 
larity, 498,  499 ;  arrested  for  treason, 
499 ;  behaviour,  ib. ;  a  prisoner,  500  ; 
at  Sheffield  Park,  ib. ;  alarm  at  pro- 
phecy, 500,  501 ;  illness,  501 ;  arrives 
at  Leicester,  ib. ;  death,  502 ;  burial, 
ib. ;  conduct  as  a  Judge,  503 ;  com- 
plaints of  the  lawyers,  504;  natm-al 
children  of,  505;  repentance,  50G ;  scene 
between  More  and,  532;  changing 
temper  of  More  towards,  538,  542. 

WoLSTAX,  Archbishoj)  in  Edi-ed's  reign, 
i.  36. 

"WoLSTEXHOLME,  Sir  John,  aids  Claren- 
don's flight,  iii.  244. 

Wood,  Alderman,  Queen  Caroline's  par- 
tisan, viii.  301. 

,    Baron,    reverses    at    Lincoln    a 

judgment  of  Westminster,  viii.  279 ; 
Erskine  a  pupil  of,  387,  390. 

,  John  a,  More's  servant,  i.  569,  571. 

Wood's  "Athenai  Oxon.,'  extracts  from, 
respecting  the  burial  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  head,  i.  584 ;  character  of  Lord 
TVTiitelock  drawn  by,  iii.  82  ;  anecdote 
of  Lord  Nottingham,  42G. 

Woodstock,  sojourn  of  the  Court  at,  i. 
533,  534. 

WooLRTCH,  H.  W.,  Life  of  Judge  Jeflfreys 
by,  iii.  588,  note. 

Woolsack,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  17. 

WoRCESTEB  House,  an  official  residence, 
iii.  269. 

WoRTLEY,  James  Stuart,  parallel  between 
Whigs  and  Tories  by,  viii.  2,  3. 

WoTTON,  Sir  Henry,  made  Provost  of 
Eton,  ii.  423. 

Wkaxgham,  Archdeacon,  epitaph  on 
Lord  Ellesmere  by,  ii.  273 ;  Bacon's 
decree  against,  challenged,  388. 

Wkaxall,  Sir  N.,  on  tiie  death  of  Charles 
Yorke,  v.  418 ;  anecdotes  of  Thurlow, 
651,  675 ;  on  Erskine,  vi.  416. 

WuEX,  Sir  C,  cloisters  in  Inner  Temple 
constructed  by,  iii.  383,  7wte. 

WuiGHT,  Kiciiard,  involved  iu  a  case  of 
duelling,  ii.  253. 


WitionT,  Sir  Xatlian,  his  designation  in 
the  Lord.s'  .lournids,  i.  17,  note;  Ix)rd 
Keeper,  iv.  I.j2  ;  jjun  iitage,  241 ;  prac- 
tice in  Common  Pleas  and  on  Midland 
Circuit,  242 ;  made  Lord  Keeper,  243  : 
behaviour  of,  on  the  pro.secutiou  of 
Lord  Somers,  245,240;  returns  tlianks 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  247-249  ; 
Aylesbury  case,  249;  dismissed,  2.")1  ; 
retirement,  253  ;  opinion  of  contempo- 
raries of,  254. 

,  Sir  Pobert,  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment of,  iii.  481,  482  ;  presides  on  trial 
of  the  seven  Bishops,  482,  note. 

Wkiotiiesley,  Thomas,  parentage,  i.  635  ; 
negotiates  a  marriage  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
IMilan,  636 ;  Chamberlain  of  Exchequer 
and  a  Peer,  ib. ;  Chancellor,  abjures 
the  Pope,  637,  638;  an  incompetent 
Judge,  639 ;  barbarous  treatment  of 
Anne  Ascue,  641 ;  jilans  the  death  of 
Catherine  Par,  643-645;  a  Knight 
of  the  Gaiter,  645 ;  prepares  the  will 
of  Henrj'  VIII.,  647  ;  prepares  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  Norfolk,  648;  an- 
nounces the  King's  death,  649  ;  moves 
to  maintain  Henry "s  will,  651 ;  his 
cxpostuktions  against  Lord  Hertford's 
Protectorship,  652;  created  Earl  of 
Southampton,  653  ;  charged  with  issu- 
ing illegal  commissions,  654  ;  removed 
from  office,  655 ;  reinstated  in  the 
Council,  656 ;  defeats  tlie  Protector, 
657 ;  disappointments,  death,  charac- 
ter, 658  ;  his  descendants,  659. 

Writ  of  Subccna,  i.  7 ;  Ne  exeat  Kegno, 
Habeas  Corpus,  de  Coronatore  eligendo, 
13 ;  de  Ventre  inspiciendo,  iv.  616. 

WuLET,  Eobert,  father  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  i.  443,  note. 

WiLAvitJS,  Chancellor  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  i.  38. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  consequences  of  his 
rebellion,  iL  60  ;  destruction  caused 
by,  71. 

Wyxdham,  Sir  William,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
iv.  484 ;  defends  Lord  Blacclesfield, 
537 ;  attacks  the  Excise  scheme,  655. 

Wynford,  Lord,  raised  to  the  Bench, 
viii.  23 ;  his  question  about  clergy, 
337  ;  inadvertent  error  of,  in  adjudging 
a  Scotch  appeal,  400 ;  completely  sub- 
servient to  Lord  Brougham,  402  ;  un- 
seemly altercation  with  Brougham, 
418. 

Wyxn,  Charles  Williams,  answered  by 
Brougham,  viii.  287. 
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YARjrorTii,  Act  to  regulate  the  fishery 
of.  i.  223. 

Yaxley.  Sergeant,  cmious  retainer  of, 
ii.  358,  note. 

Year  Books,  earliest  date  of,  i.  210 ; 
edition  by  Maynard,  iv.  39. 

Yelhasipsted  Manor.  "William  of  Wick- 
ham  appointed  Clerk  of,  i.  260. 

Yelvertox,  Sergeant,  office  of  Speaker 
in  the  Parliament  of  1597,  imposed 
upon,  ii.  208  ;  address  of,  to  the  Peers 
on  Essex's  trial,  324 ;  concerned  in 
the  infamous  prosecution  of  Peacham, 
355;  prosecution  of,  388;  deposed 
from  office,  390. 

YxoiosA,  Spanish  ambassador,  1524, 
seeks  to  imdermine  Buckingham,  ii. 
482. 

York,  Archbishop  of,  in  1169,  infringes 
the  rights  of  the  Primacy,  i.  89 ;  ex- 
communicated, 92  ;  proclamation  of, 
at  Becket's  death,  97. 

,  temp.  Henry  IV., 

tried,  executed  for  high  treason,  i.  321. 

,    Duke    of,   Eichard    Plantaganet, 

direct  heir  to  Edward  III.,  i.  353;  Pro- 
tector of  the  realm,  354-356  ;  declares 
■war,  357 ;  second  Protectorship  of,  359 ; 
reconciliation,  resumes  hostilities,  363 ; 
bill  of  attainder  against,  364  ;  pleads 
his  claim  before  Parliament,  367-369  ; 
slain  at  Wakefield.  369. 

York,  Frederick  Duke  of,  harsh  treat- 
ment of,  by  George  III.,  vi.  212  ;  dis- 
creet speech  of,  593 ;  letter  to  Lord 
Eldon,  vii.  178 ;  proceedings  against, 
221 ;  report  on  the  state  of  the  King, 
273 ;  celebrated  declaration  against 
Catholic  Emancipation,  382 ;  death, 
456. 

,  illiterate  Archbishop  of,  i.  126. 

,  Kichard  Duke  of,  son  to  Edward 

IV.,  sm-rendered  to  his  uncle  Glou- 
cester, 1.  402. 


York  House,  given  by  Wolsey  to  Henry 
VIII.,  i.  491 ;  retained  by  a  discredit- 
able legal  quirk,  497,  note  ;  history  of, 
ii.  377. 

Place,  pui-chased  by  De  Gray,  i. 

126. 

,  coimty  of,  claims  a  liberal  repre- 
sentative, viii.  365. 

YoRKE,  Lord  Chancellor  Charles,  parent- 
age, V.  362 ;  education,  3G3 ;  contribu- 
tions to  the  '  Athenian  Letters,'  364  ; 
studies  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  368 ;  in- 
clination to  a  contemplative  life,  372 ; 
called  to  tlie  Bar,  373  ;  rapid  progress, 
374;  work  on  Jurisprudence,  374- 
377;  correspondent  of  Montesquieu, 
375,  388 ;  M.P.  for  Keigate,  379  ;  de- 
fends the  Eegency  Bill,  380 ;  repels 
attack  on  Lord  Hardwicke,  384 ;  speech 
on  Mutiny  Act,  385  ;  advice  to  War- 
burton,  386  ;  marriage,  390 ;  Solicitor- 
General,  392  ;  complimentary  speech 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  393;  conduct  on 
trials  of  Dr.  Hensey  and  Lord  Ferrers, 
395  ;  Attorney-General,  397 ;  resigns, 
399 ;  receives  a  patent  of  precedence, 
403 ;  again  Attornej'-General,  404  ; 
corresponds  with  War  burton  and  Gar- 
rick,  406-408  ;  last  meeting  with  War- 
burton,  409 ;  counsel  in  the  Douglas 
cause,  410 ;  allies  himself  with  the 
Eockingham  Whigs,  411 ;  interview 
with  Duke  of  Grafton,  413;  twice  re- 
fuses the  Great  Seal,  414 ;  fatal  ac- 
ceptance of  Great  Seal,  415  ;  sudden 
death,  416;  suspected  of  suicide,  417  ; 
Duke  of  Grafton's  statement,  421 ; 
contrary  statements,  424-434  ;  charac- 
ter, 432-435. 

YovKG,  Dr.,  Undulatory  Theory  of, 
Brougham's,  review  on,  viii.  247. 


ZoucH,  Lord,  dissents  from  his  brother 
Commissioners  on  the  trial  of  Blary  of 
Scotland,  ii.  130. 


Tbc  Index  has  been  arranged  for  the  First  Edition  of  Vols.  I\'.  to  VII. 
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Government,  and  Peoi-le.  15y  IIOKMUZD  RASSAM,  first  Assistant  Poli- 
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THE  ROYAL  ENGINEER.     By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR 
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Testimony  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  By  AV.'PAGE 
WOOD,  F.R.S.  (LORD  HATHERLEY).    3rd  Edition.    Post  8vo.     6s. 

THE  VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS  UNDER 

DOMESTICATION.  By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S.  Third  Thousand, 
with  lUiistrations.    2  vols.     8vo.    28s. 

HISTORY   OF  THE   UNITED   NETHERLANDS:   from  tlio 

DEATH  of  WILLIAM  THE  SILENT  to  tlie  TWELVE  YEARS'  TRUCE, 
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